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1886 Jan. 6. 
1891 Nov. 4. 


1879 July 2. 
1869 Sept. 1. 
1886 April 7. 
1892 May 4. 


1876 July 5. 


1880 April 7. 


W 


1873 Dec. ¢ 


1859 Aug. 
1867 Dec. 
1889 Jan. 
1883 Aug. 30. 
1889 Mar. 6. 
1869 Feb. 3. 
1884 Dec. 3. 


Pes 





N.R. 
N.R. 


2 
Wt A Aap we oe 


LM. 


pa be ed Bd 


N.R. 





.| Duthie, 





.| Ernest, Diego. 








vi 


Das, Ram Saran, m. a., Secy., Oudh Commercial 
Bank, Limited. Fyzabad, Oudh. 

Dé, Raja Baikuntanath, Bahadur. Balasore. 

Dhanapati Singh Dughar, Rai Bahadur. <Azimganj. 

Diler Jang, Nawab Syad Ashgar Al, Khan Baha- 
dur, ¢. 8.1. Calcutta. 

Donaldson, P. Calcutta. 

Doyle, Patrick, ¢. E., F. G.S.,, M. BR. I. Ai, P. Be S. B.; 
Calcutta. 

Driver, Walter Henry Parker. 

Drury, Dr. F. G. Caleutia. 


Hurope. 


.| Dudgeon, Gerald Cecil, Lebong Tea Company. Dar- 


jeeling. 
J. F., Director, Government Botanical 


Survey, Northern India. Saharanpur. 


.| Dutt, Gerindranath. Hatwa. 
.| Dutt, Kedarnath, Depy. Collector. 


Pooree. 

Dutt, Narsingh. . Howrah. 

Dutt, Romesh Chunder, B. ¢. 8., Barrister-at-Law, 
Middle Temple. Calcutta. 


Edinburgh, H. R. H. The Duke of. Hurope. 


.| Eliot, J., mu. a., Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. 


of India. Simla. 
Elliott, Hon’ble Sir C. A., K. O. Ss. 1., ©. I. E., Lieut.- 
Governor of Bengal. Calcutta. 
Elson, Samuel R., Bengal Pilot Service. 
Delhi. . 


Calcutta. 


Finucane, M., ¢.s., Hurope. 

Fisher, John Hadden, c. s. Hurope. 

Fleet, John Faithfull, c.1. £., 0.8. Bijapur, Bombay. 

Forrest, G. W., B. A., Assistant Secretary to the 
Government of India, Home Department. Calcutta. 


.| Foulkes, The Rev. Thos., F. L. S., M. RB, A. S., F. R. G. S. 


Salem, Madras Presidency. 


.| Gajapati, Ananda Ram, kK. c. 1. £, Raja of Viziana- 


gram. Vizianagram. 


Gamble, J. S., m. A., Conservator of Forests. Dehra 
Din. 

Gastrell, General James Hardley. Hurope. 

Gay, H., mM. a. F.R. A. 8S. Hurope. 

Ghose, Jogendrachandra, M. A., B. L. Calcutta. 


Ghose, Manmohan. Calcutta. 

Ghosha, Bhupendra Sri. Calcutta. 

Ghosha, Pratapchandra, B. A. Calcutta. 

Giles, George M. J., M.B., F. R. Cc. S., Civil Medical 
Officer, Lawrence Military Asylum. Sanawar. 


Vil 





1886 Sept. 30. 


1861 Feb. 
1890 Aug. 


1882 May 
1881 Mar. 
1892 Nov. 
1876 Nov. 15. 
1885 Dec. 2. 


Re ee eae ae 


1888 July 4. 


1892 Jan. 6. 
1892 May 4. 
1383. Jan:~ 3. 
1892 May 4. 
1890 June 4. 


1875 Mar. 3. 


1890 April 2. 
1892 Aug. 3. 
1872 Dee. 5. 


1878 Mar. 6. 
1886 June 2. 
1891 July 1. 
1884 Mar. 5. 


1873 Jan. 2. 
1863 Jan. 15. 


1878 Sept. 25. 


1867 Aug. 7. 
1884 May. 2. 
1890 Dec. 3. 
1866 Mar. 7. 
1884 May 2. 
1880 Dec. 1, 


oh ch me Rad 


N.R. 


L.M. 
N.R. 


N.R. 
N.R. 


R. 


FE 
N. 
A. 


.| Greeven, R.,¢. 8. 


.| Griesbach, C. L., c. I. &., F. G. S., 





M. 
R.| Iskander Ali Mirza, Prince. 


Gimlette, Surgeon George Hart Desmond, Bengal 
Medical Service, M. D., M. CH., M. B. 0. S., L. S. A. 
Sutna, H. I. R. 

Goodwin-Austen, Lieut.-Colonel H. H., F.1.8., F.z.8., 
FR. G. 8. Hurope. 

Goethals, The Most Rev. Dr. Paul, s. 3., Arch- 
bishop of Calcutta. 

Golam Sarwar, Maulavi. 

Gosain, Hem Chunder. 


Calcutta. 
Calcutta. 
Mussoorie. 
Grierson, George Abraham, c.s. Howrah. 

Deputy Superin- 
tendent, Geological Survey of India. 
Gupta, Rajanikanta. Calcutta. 


.| Haig, Lieutenant Wolseley. Akola. 
.| Haldich, Colonel T. H., rR. 5. 
.| Harding, Francis Henry, B. A., c. 8. 
.| Harrison, Lieutenant W. A., R. E. 


Simla. 

Mymensingh. 
Darjeeling. 
Heilgers, Robert Philip, Consul for H.I. M. the 

Hmperor of Austria and Hungary, Knight of the 

Imperial Order of the Iron Crown, Commandeur 

Ordre Impériale de Medjidié, F. R. G. s., F. B.S. 8. 

Calcutta. 


.| Hendley, Surgeon Major Thomas Holbein, ¢. 1. 5. 


Jaipur. 

Hickson, F.G. Calcutta. 

Hill, Samuel Charles. Chinsurah. 

Hoernle, A. F'. R., pH. D., Principal of the Cal- 
cutta Madrasa. 

Hoey, W., c. 8s, Hwrope. 

Hogg, Alexander, Calcutta. 

Holland, Thomas H. Calcutta. 

Hooper, John, ¢. 8., Secretary, Board of Revenue. 
Allahabad. N.-W. P. 

Houstoun, G. L., Fr. G. 8. Hurope. 

Howell, Mortimer Sloper, ¢.s., 0.1.8. Shahjahanpur. 

Hughes, G., ¢.8., Deputy Commissioner. Hwrope. 

Hughes, T. W. H., A. 8.8. M., F. G. 8., Superinten- 
dent, Geological Survey of India. 7 

Hussein, Syud, B. a., Secy. to Nizam of Hyderabad’s 
Council. Hyderabad. 

Hyde, Rev. Henry Barry, m. 4., Bengal Ecclesiastical 
Hstablishment. Calcutta. 

Irvine, William, ¢. 8s. Hurope. 

Murshedabad. 


Jackson, William Grierson, ¢. s. Hurope. 


Date of Election. 


1869 Aug. 
1879 Mar. 


1881 Feb. 


1889 Mar. 
1873 Dec. 


1882 Mar. 


1874 Dec. 


1884 Nov. 


1867 Dec. 


1881 Mar. 
1862 Jan. 15. 
1891 Feb. 4. 
1890 April 2. 
3. 


1889 July 
1887 May 


1891 June 3. 
1877 Sep. 27. 


1889 Mar. 


1889 Nov. 
1881 Mar. 


1880 July 
1889 Feb. 


1892 Nov. 
1886 Sep. 80. 
1869 July 7. 


1892 Nov. 
1870 April 7. 


1884 Dec. 


4. 


4. 


6. 


2. 


3. 


WO Dm po a 


et tol A ST 


L9A~T LO 





N.R. 


N.R. 
L.M. 


N.R. 


Vili 


Jahan Qadr Muhammad Wahid Ali, Bahadur, Prince. 
Garden Reach. Calcutta. 
Jarrett, Lt.-Col. H.S., B. 8. ¢., Secy. to the Board 


of Examiners. Calcutta. 


.| Jenkins, Major Thomas Morris, M. 8. ¢. Deputy 


Commissioner. Tavoy. 
Jobbins, William Henry, Principal, Government 
School of Art. Calcutta. 
.| Johore, H. H. the Maharaja of, k.c. 8. 1. New 
Johore, Singapore. 
.| Kennedy, Pringle, m. a. Mozufferpur. 
.| Khuda Baksh, Khan Bahddur, Maulavi. Bankipur. 
.| Kitts, Eustace John, c. s. pre eeee 
King, Brigade Surgeon G., I. “Bs, M. Bip Fe ane, 


Supdt., Royal Botanic Gar a) Sibpur. 


.| King, Lucas White, B, A., LL. B., C. 8. , Deputy Com- 


missioner. Dehra Ismail Khan. 

King, W., B. A., D. 8. ¢., Director, Geological Survey 
of India. Calcutta. 

Kupper, Hon. Lala Bunbehari. Burdwan. 

Lake Philip, B. 4., (Cantab.), Geological Survey of 
India. Hurope. 

Lal, Pandit Brij Bukhan. 
ment. Kurnal, Punjab. 

Lanman, Charles R., Corresponding Secretary of 
the American Oriental Society, Professor of San- 
skrit in Harvard College. Cambridge, Mass. U. 
S. America. 

Lathom-Browne, Rev. D. G., Chaplain. Ghadtice 


Public Works Depart- 


.| La Touche, James John ‘Digges, Bi AleOras, 
Allahabad. 
.| La Touche, Thomas Henry Digges, mM. a. Deputy 


Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
Lee, W. A. Calcutta. 


.| Lee, J. Bridges, M. A., ¥. G. §., ¥, C2 Sees 


Barrister-at-Law. Lahore. 
Lewis, Rev. Arthur, B. A. Hwrope. 
Little, C., m.a., Bengal Education Dept. 
Lovelock, A. 8S. Calcutta. 
Luson, Hewling, o. 8., Hurope. 
Lyall, Charles James, B. A., 0. S., Secretary, Govern 
ment of India, Home Department. Calcutta. 
Lyell, George. Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 


.| Lyman, B. Smith. Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. America. 


McCabe, R. B., ¢. 


Assam. 


s., Deputy Commissioner. Tezpur, 


Date of Election. 


1868 Dec. 2. 
1848 April 5. 


1873 Dec. 3. 
1880 May 5. 
1891 Feb. 4: 
1881 July 6. 
1886 Jan. 6. 
1882 Aug. 2. 
1888 July 4. 
1867 April 3. 


1889 Jan. 2. 


1891 Nov. 4. 


1869 Sept. 1. 
1889 Mar. 6. 
1892 April 6. 


1886 Aug. 26. 


1886 Mar. 
1884 Novy. 


1871 Sept. 
1884 Sept. 
1870 July 


1874 May 
1890 Dec. 
1876 Dec. 
1886 May 


1881 May 
1864 Nov. 
1879 May 
1892 Mar. 
1892 Dec. 
1867 Mar. 


1885 July 


— 
é 


1890 July 
1886 May 


1887 May 


e grb 


PNP NTP MK ROD MwA oro 


A. 
L.M. 


A. 


N.R. 
N.R, 


R. 
N.R. 


N.R. 


Bevinie, J2 W.; M.s., 0. S. 


; Z ZZ 2 » 20 42 | 


Macauliffe, Michael, B. A., c. 8. Hurope. 

Maclagan, General Robert, R. E., LL. D., F. B.S. E., 
F.R. G. 8. Hurope. 

MacLeod, Brigade Surgeon Kenneth, m.p. Cal- 
cutta. 


MacLeod, Roderick Henry, 0. s. Benares. 
Macpherson, Duncan J., co. 8. ya. 
Mahomed Firukh Shah, Prince. Calcutta. 


Mahomed Latif Khan, Sayyid, Khan Bahadur. 
Gurdaspur. 

Mahomed Yusoof, Hon. Maulavi. Calcutta. 

Mahomed Zainool Abideen Khan Bahadur Feroze 
Jung, Nawab Syud (Nizamut Family). Murshed- 
abad. 

Mainwaring, Lieutenant-General George Byres, s. 0. 
Serampur. 

Maliah, Kumar Rameswar. 

Mallik, H. C. Calcutta. 

Mallik, Yadulal. Calcutta. 

Mann, John, M.A. Huwrope. 

Maynard, Surgeon Captain F. P. Burdwan. 

Meade, Capt. Malcolm John, s. ¢., Political Agent. 
Bhopawar. 

Mehta, Rustomjee Dhunjeebhoy. Calcutta. 

Middlemiss, C. S., 4. B., Assistant Superintendent, 
Geological Survey of India. 

Miles, Colonel S. B., Bo. s.c. Hurope. 

Miles, William Harry. Calcutta. 

Miller, A. B., 3.4., Barrister-at-Law, Official Trustee. 
Calcutta. 


Howrah. 


.| Minchin, F.J. V. Aska, Ganjam. 
.| Mitra, Varana Charana. Joint Magistrate. 
.| Mockler, Col. H., Political Agent. 


Pooree. 

Muscat. 

Molesworth, Capt. H. H., Commandant, Police Levy. 
Hurope. 

Molloy, Lieut.-Col. Edward, 5th Goorkhas. Hurope. 

Manipur. 

Mukerjea, Bhudeva, o. 1. £. Chinsurah. 

Mukerjea, Nrisinha Chundra. Calcutta. 

Mukherjea, Panchanan. Oalcutta. 

Mukerjea, Raja, The Hon. Pearimohan, ¢. 8. 1, M. A. 
Uttarpara. 

Mukerjea, Nilmani, Professor, Sanskrit College. 
Calcutta. 

Mukharji, T. N. Calcutta. 

Mukhopadhyaya, Asutosh, M.A, F. RB. A. S., F. R. 8. BE. 
Calcutta. 

Munro, Thomas R., Port Commissioners Depart- 
ment. Calcutta. 


x 


Date of Election. 
1885 June 3. | N.R.| Naemwoollah, Maulavi, Depy. Magte. Moradabad. 


1887 June 1. 
1876 May 4. 


1881 Nov. 2.| 
1889 Aug. 29. 
1887 April 6. 


1892 Nov. 
1885 Feb. 


1879 Aug. 28. 


1883 Dec. 


1883 Aug. 30. 
A, 
6. 


1885 Feb. 
1887 July 


1880 Aug. 


1888 Feb, 
1880 Jan. 
1862 May 


1871 Dec. 
1873 Aug. 


1888 June 


1865 Sept. 
1881 Aug. 25. 


1877 Aug. 
1389 Noy. 


1892 Aug. 
1889 Mar. 


1889 Mar. 
1889 Noy. 


1881 Feb. 


1880 April 


2. 
4, 


1, 


uk 


iS i ag en ans 


6 
3 
6 
6. 
6. 
9 

7. 


N.R.| Narain, Rao Govind Rao. Allahabad. 
R. | Nash, A. M., m. A., Inspector of European Schools, 
Bengal. Calcutta. 
R. | Nicéville, lL. de., F. E.s. Calcutta. 
L.M.; Nimmo, John Duncan. Calcutta. 
N.R.} Noetling, Fritz, Ph. D. Paleontologist to the Geo- 
logical Survey of India. 
N.R.| Norvill, Dr. Frederic H. Dibrugarh. 
R. | Nyayaratna, Pandit Mahamahopadhyaya Mahesa- 
chandra, c.1.E. Calcutta. 
F.M.| Oldham, SBrigade-Surgeon C. F., F. RB. G. &. 
Hurope. 
N.R.| Oldham, R. D., a. Rr. s. u., F. G@. s., Deputy Super- 
intendent, Geological Survey of India. 
F.M.| Oliver, Edw. Emmerson, mu. 1. ¢. £. Europe. 
N.R.| Oliver, James William, Forest Dept. Burmah, 
R. | Oung, Moung Hla, Financial Department, Govern- 
ment of India. Calcutta. . 
L.M.| Pandia, Pandit Mohanlall Vishnulall, r. r. s., Prime 


Minister, 


Partabgarh State in Rajputna via 
Mandsaur. 


L.M.} Pandit, Hon. Ajodhianath. Allahabad. 


A. 
L.M. 


N.R. 
R. 


A 2 


A 
eg 


.| Pennell, Aubray Percival, B. A., c. s. 
.| Peppé, T. F., Tiril Tea Estate. Ranchi, Lohardugga. 


.| Rai, Bipina Chandra, Bb. tL. 


Pargiter, Frederick E., B. a., c.s. Hurope. 

Partridge, Surgeon-Major Samuel Bowen, wy. D., 
Hurope. 

Peal, 8. E. Sibsagar, Assam. 

Pedler, Alexander, F. R. s., Professor of Chemistry, 
Presidency College. Calcutta. . 

Rangoon. 


Percival, Hugh Melvile, m. a., Professor, Presi- 
dency College. Calcutta. 
Peters, Surgeon Major C. T., m. B. 
bay. 


Bijapur, Bom- 


.| Phillott, Capt. D. C., Adjutant 3rd Panjab Cavalry. 


Dera Ismail Khan. 

Pramanick, Asutosh. Calcutta. 

Prain, David, M. A., M. B., L. R. C. S., I. B. 8. Bi, 1. L. 8, 
Royal Botanic Garden. Szbpur. 

Prasad, Hanuman, Raes and Zemindar. Chunar. 

Prasada, Pandit Jwala, m. a., Assistant Commis- 
sioner. tai Barelt. 

Prideaux, Colonel William Francis, B. s.c. Hurope. 


Rannaghat, Nuddea. 





ate of Election. 


1887 May 4. 
1889 June 5. 
1884 Mar. 5. 
1860 Jan. 3. 
1889 June 5. 
1888 June 6. 
1890 Mar. 5. 
1888 June 6. 
1888 Sep. 27. 
1885 Mar. 4. 


1889 June 5. 


1887 June 1. 
1867 April 3. 


1885 Mar. 4. 
1885 Feb. 4. 
1888 Feb. 1. 
1884 April 2. 


1874 July 1. 
1888 Sept. 27. 
1886 Mar. 3. 
1885. April 1. 
1885 April 1. 
1879 Jan. 8. 
1888 April 4. 


1892 Dec. 7. 
1891 June 3. 
1882 May 3. 


1878 April 3. 
1887 April 6. 


1889 Nov. 6. 
1884 Sept. 3. 
1882 June 7. 


xi 





Ray Prasannakumar, D. Sc., (Lond. and Edin.) 
Professor, Presidency College. Calcutta. 

Raye, Brigade Surgeon Daniel O’Connell, Mm. D. 
Calcutta. 

Risley, The Hon. H. H., B. a., c. s., 6. 1. 8. Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal. Calcutta. 


.| Rivett-Carnac, John Henry, 0.1. 5., F. 8. 4. ©. &, 


Opium Agent. Ghazipur. 
Rowe, F. J., m. A., Bengal Education Department. 
Calcutta. 


Roy, Kumar Denendro Narayan. Calcutta. 


2. Roy, Maharaja Girjanath. Dinagepore. 


Roy, Peary Mohun. Calcutta. 


2. Roy, Upendra Chandra, Zemindar. Narail, Jessore. 


.| Sadler, Major J. Hayes, B. s. oc. 


Rustomjee, H. M. Calcutta. 


Jahalrapatan, 
Rajputna. 

Sandberg, Rev. Graham, B. A., Barrister-at-Law, 
Inner Temple. Chaplain. Calcutta. 

Sarkar, Dr. Mahendralal, c. 1. &. Oalcutta. 

Sarvadhikari, Rajkumar, Rai Bahadur. Oalcutta. 

Sastri, Pandit Haraprasad, u. a. Calcutta. 

Sclater, William Lutley., mM. a. Hwrope. 


: .| Scotland, John Parry, c. g., Hx. Engineer. Midna- 
pur. 
Scully, Dr. John. Calcutta. 
Sen-Gupta, Kali Prasanna. Oalcutta. 
.| Sen, Hirdlal, Excise Department. Dinagepore. 


Hi 8 bp Pe 


ate 


N.R. 


.| Sewell, R., mM. c. s. 
.| Shastri, Haridas Bhattacharya, Sankhya Shastri, 


.| Sen, Yadunath. Balia via Cuttack. 


Sen, Narendranath. Calcutta. 
Bellary. 


mM. A. Director of Public Instruction, 


Jeypur 
State. Jeypur. | 


.| Shawe, F. B. Leh Ladak., 
.| Shillingford, F. A. Purneah. 


Shymaladas, Mahamahopadhyaya Kavirdj, Private 
Secy. to H. H. the Maharaja of Udaipur. Udaipur 

Simson, A. Calcutta. 

Simpson, Dr. W. J., Health Officer to the Calcutta 
Municipal Corporation. Hurope. 

Simpson, Edmund James, L. B.C. P. BL, FL. P. 8. G., 
L. M. G. B., Civil Surgeon. Rai Bareli. 

Singh, Kumar Indrachandra, of Paikparah. Qal. 
cutta. 


.| Singh, Maharaja Sir Harendra Kishore, x. o. 1. z. 


Bettiah. 


Date of Election, 


1878 Oct. 4. 
1892 Mar. 2. 
1892 Aug. 3. 


1882 Aug. 2. 
1880 June 2. 


1889 Aug. 29. 
1889 Nov. 6. 


1859 Aug. 38. 
1872 Aug. 


1891 Dec. 
1885 Nov. 
1874 June 
1890 April .2 


a 


1891 Nov. 4. 
1872 July 3. 
1884 Mar. 5. 
1864 Aug. 11. 


1868 June 3. 
1865 Sept. 6. 
1884 May 5. 
1878 June 5. 
1875 June 2. 
1886 Aug. 4. 
1892 Jan. 6. 
1847 June 2. 
1889 Mar. 6. 
1891 Nov. 4. 
1871 April 5. 
1861 June 5. 


1890 Feb. 5. 


1885 May 6. 
1886 Sep. 30. 


N.R. 
LM 


N.R. 


N.R. 
N.R. 


N.R. 
N.R. 


N.R. 
FM. 
EM. 


A 
ig 


Ame ae ZAI 
BEY P ebP bee SPP 


N.R. 


xii 


Singh, Raja Lachman. Agra. 

Singh, Hon’ble Raja Oodaypratab. Binga. 

Singh, H. H. the Maharaja Pratap Narain. Ajodhya, 
Oudh. 

Singh, Raja Ram Narain. Khyrah, Monghyr. 

Singh, Thakur Garuradhawaya Prasad, Raja of 
Beswan, Beswan Fort. Aligarh. 

Singh, H. H. Prabhunarain, Bahadur, Maharaja of 
Benares. 

Singh, Hon. Raéj&é Rameshwara, Bahadur. Dar- 
bhanga. 

Sinha, Baléichand. Oalcutta. 

Skrefsrud, Rev. L. O., Indian Home Mission to the 
Santhals. Rampur Hat. 

Smith, A. Mervyn.,c.b,F. 8.4. Hurope. 

Smith, N. F. F. Hurope. 

Smith, Vincent Arthur, c. 8s. Hurope. 

Solf, Dr. W. H., German Consulate General. Hu- 


rope. 


.| Stein, Dr. M. A. Lahore. 


Stephen, Carr., B. L. Huwrope. 
Swinhoe, Lieut.-Col. C., B. 8.0. Hurope. 
Swinhoe, W., Attorney-at-Law. Calcutta. 


Tagore, The Hon. Maharaja Sir Jotendra Mohun, 
Bahadur, kK. 6. 8.1. Calcutta. 
Tawney, C.H.,0.1.8., Mm. 4. Oalcutta. 


.| Taylor, W. C., Settlement Officer. Khurda. 
.| Temple, Capt. R. C., 8. ¢. Rangoon. 
.| Thibaut, Dr. G., Professor, Muir Central College. 


Allahabad. 
Thomas, Robert Edmond Skyring. Calcutta. 


.| Thompson, H. N. Mouywa. 
.| Thuillier, Major-Genl. Sir Henry Edward Landor, 


R. A, 0. 8. 1, FR. S. Hurope. 

Thuillier, Colonel. H. R., BR. ., Surveyor General 
of India. Oalcutta. 

Thurston, Edgar. Calcutta. 


.| Trefftz, Oscar. Hurope, 
.| Tremlett, James Dyer, M. a., 0. 8. Hurope. 


.| Venis, Arthur, m. a., Former Boden Sanskrit 


scholar, Oxford., Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Benares., Professor, Queen’s College. Benares, 
Verdeau, Ivan. Calcutta. 


Waddell, Laurence Austine, mM, B., Superintendent 
of Vaccination. Darjeeling. 


X11 


Date of Plection, ST EET ee PTE Le aes 


1889 Nov. 
1865 May 
1887 Oct. 
1874 July 
1892 Aug. 
1891 May 


1892 Jan. 
1870 Jan. 


1873 Aug. 


6. 
3 


AD TH BWOUeH 


R. 


ry 
Pb REP 


Walsh, Dr. J. H. Tull, Indian Medical Service. 
Calcutta. 

Waterhouse, Col. James, B. s. ¢., Assistant Sur- 
veyor General, Survey of India. Calcutta. 


.| Watson, Lieut. Edward Yerbury. Hurope. 


Watt, Dr. George, o. 1. u. Hurope, 

Whitehead, The Rev. Henry, Calcutta. 

Wilson, Charles Robert, m. a., Bengal Hducation 
Service. Calcutta. 

Woodburn, J., co, 8. Hurope. 

Wood-Mason, James, Superintendent, Indian Mu- 
seum. Calcutta. 


N.R.| Woodthorpe, Col. Robert Gossett, c. B., R, E., De- 


puty Quarter-Master-General. Simla. 





xX1V 


SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBERS. 


1884 Jan. 15. 
1884 Jan. 15. 
1884 Jan. 15. 
1884 Jan. 15. 


1884 Jan. 15. 


1848 Feb. 2. 
1853 April 6. 
1858 July 6. 


1860 Mar. 
1860 Nov. 


1868 Feb. 
1872 June 


1875 Nov. 3. 
1875 Nov. 3. 
1876 April 5. 
1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 


1879 June 
1881 Dec. 
1881 Dec. 
1883 Feb. 
1883 Feb. 


1883 Feb. 


7 
ie 
1860 Nov. 7. 
5) 
5 


4 
7 
if 
1881 Dec. 7. 
7 
7 
7 


Dr. Ernst Haeckel, Professor in the University of Jena. 
Charles Meldrum, Esq., mM. a. ¥. RB. 8. Mawritius. 
A. H. Sayce, Esq., Professor of Comp. Philology. Oxford. 
M. Emile Senart, Member of the Institute of France. 
Paris. 
Sir Monier Monier-Williams, Knt. Kk. ¢. I. B., M. A., 
D. 0. E., LL. D., Boden Prof. of Sanskrit. Ozford. 





HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Sir J. D. Hooker, x. 0. 5. 1, 0. B., M. D., D.c0, lag ey eee 
F.@.s. Kew. 

Major-General H. C. Rawlinson, K. ¢. B., D. C. L., F. RB. 8., 
London. 

B. H. Hodgson, Esq. Hurope. 


Professor Max Miller. Ozford. 
Dr. Aloys Sprenger. Heidelberg. 
Dr. Albrecht Weber. Berlin. 


Major-General Sir A. Cunningham, R. #., K. 0.1. B., 6.8. 1, 
Hurope. 

Prof. T, H. Huxley, Lu. D., PH. D., F. B. 8. F. G. 85 Fogo ee 
F. L. 8. London. 

Dr. O. Bohtlingk. Leipzig. 

Prof. J.O. Westwood. Oxford. 


Dr. Warner Siemens. Berlin. 


Prof. E. B. Cowell, p.c Lt. Oambridge. 
Dr. A. Gtinther, vy. p. R. s. London. 
Dr. J. Janssen. Paris. 

Prof. H. Milne-Edwards. Paris. 


Prof. P. Regnaud. Lyons. 

M. E. Renan. Paris. 

Professor Hermann L. %. Helmholtz. 

Dr. Rudolpk v. Roth. Tubingen. 

Sir William Thompson, Knt., LL. D., F. RB. 8., ¥. RB. 8. E., 
Glasgow. 

W. T. Blanford, a. R. 8. M., Hsq., F. BR. 8., F. G. 8., F. BR. G. S., 
F. Z. 8. London. 

Alfred Russell Wallace, Esq., F. L. S., F. BR. G. 8. 
Dorsetshire. 

Prof. William Dwight Whitney. 
U.S. A. 


Berlin. 


Parkstone, 


Newhaven, Connecticut, 
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CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


1844 Oct. 2.| Macgowan, Dr. J. Hurope. 

1856 July 2.| Kramer, A. von. Alexandria. 

1856 ,, 2.| Porter, Rev. J. Belfast. 

1861 July 3.| Gosche, Dr. R. Berlin. 

1862 Mar. 3.; Murray, A. London. 

1866 May 7. | Schlagintweit, Prof. H. von. Berlin. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


1874 Aprill.| Lafont, Rev. Fr. E., 8. J3.,¢.1. 5. Calcutta. 
1875 Dec. 1.| Bate, Rev. J.D. Allahabad. 

1875 ,,  1.| Maulavi Abdul Hai, Madrassah. Calcutta. 
1882 June 7.| Giles, Herbert. Hurope. 


1883 Feb. 7.| Rodgers, C.J. Amritsar. 

1884 Aug. 6.| Moore, F., Fr. R.8., F. Lt. 8. London. 
1885 Dec, 2.| Fihrer, Dr. A. Lucknow. 

1886 Dec. 1. | Das, Saratchandra., ¢. 1. £. Calcutta. 


1892 April 6. | Samasrami, Satyavrata. Calcutta. 
1892 Dec. 7.| Brith], P. J. Seebpur. 


_ LIST OF MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT FROM 
INDIA THREH YEARS AND UPWARDS.* 


* Rule 40.—After the lapse of 3 years from the date of a member 
leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall in the interval have 
been received by the Society, his name shall be removed from the List 
of Members. 


The following members will be removed from the next member list 
of the Society under the operation of the above Rule: 


The Rev. Arthur Lewis, B. A. 
Lieut.-Col. Edward Molloy. 
Lieut.-Col. C. Swinhoe. 
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LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 1892. 
By RETIREMENT. 


Major C. T. Bingham, B. s. ©, 

Dr. Aghore Chunder Chatterjee. 
Moulvie Delawar Hosaen Ahmad. 

The Rev. Walter Hamilton. 

A. M. Markham, Esq., ©. s. 

Deputy Surgeon General J. G. Pilcher. 
H. W. Reynolds, Esgq., ¢. s. 

Babu Kiran Chandra Roy. 

Kumar Sarat Chandra Singh. 

The Hon A. Wilson. 


By DEATH. 
Ordinary Members. 


Asutosh Gupta, Esq., o. s. 
A. V. Nursing Row, Hsq., F. BR. A. S. 
Pandit Prannath Sarasvati, M. A., B. Le 


Corresponding Member. 
The Rev. H. Baker. 


By REMOVAL. 


Under Rule 40. 


Lieutenant R. R. Sturt, B. gs. c. 
The Rev. C. Swynnerton. 
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Stationery wes 
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' Postage 

Freight 
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Building (Petty repairs) 
Miscellaneous oes 


Books... 

Local Dee hdicals | 
Binding ; 
Furniture aes 
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Proceedings re 
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Total Kes. 1,60,125" Sc 1k 


WILt. KING, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
. Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Hxamined and found correct. 
MeruGens, Kine & Simson, 
Auditors. 
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Binding 
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Stationery 5 
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Contingencies 
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Government allowance ve ae Rs. 9,000 O O . 

Publications sold for cash _ ... nae ae 132, 13, .6 

Advances recovered See ver eae 95 12 O 
10,428 9 6 








By Personat Account. 
Sales on credit ooo ere eee eee 2,363 3° 3 


Total Income 


hotale licen 





WILL. KING, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Examined and found correct. 


Mrucens, Kine & Simson, 
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Salaries ss nC a4 Rs. 1,246 0 O 
Postage x 37 15 6 
Travelling allowances ava dus sv 586. e038 7G 
Stationery ae 1014 O 
Purchase of Manuscripts ay Vy 837 15 0 
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Binding ves 2 8 0 
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Government allowance Sa ses oF 3,200 0 0 
Publications sold for cash ... oe ae DO. 
3,205 0 0 
By Pgersonat Account. 
Sales on credit ..,, Foe bes hod 82 0 0 
Total Income ree 3,287 0 0 
Total Rs. .., 8,774. Bid 


Wit. Kine, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Examined and found correct. 
Muvugens, Kina & Simson, 
Auditors, 
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To Balance from last report ... 


To CAsH EXPENDITURE. 


Advances for purchase of Sanskrit MSS., &e. Rs. 5" See Z0c8 Go 
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To Oriental Publication Fund ne ie 2,363 3 3 
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——_——_ ————_ 11,699 1 9 


Total Ra... .... -18/7eo eee 


ee heel 


XXV 
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Account. 
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Total Rs. ... 18,795 1 1 


———S a ee ee 


Witt Kine, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Examined and found correct. 
MevGeENs, Kine & Simson, 
Auditors. 
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Invest 
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Nominal. Actual. 
To Balance from last report ... vee Rs. 1,36,900 0 O 1,386,428 12 9 
To Cash = oe. ee =e 800 0O 0 842 0 7 


RO eee 


Total Rs. 1,387,700 O 0 1,37,27013 4 


Pernament. 

















*Funds. Nominal. Actual. 
Asiatic Society {1,386,400 | Oj} O [1,385,975 | O 
Trust Fund ...{ 1,300! 0] of 1,295 | 12 
1,837,700 | O| 0 41,87,270 | 18 
STATEMENT 
Trust 
ir 
To Pension eis eee a cess. - eee Rs. 28 0 0 
To Balance ne isp ie vin, petaee ae 1,335 3 10 


ee ee ee 


Total Rs. ... 1,863 8 10 


ee ee oe ee) 
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nents. 


Cr. 


Nominal. Actual. 


By Balance* a “3 oe Rs. 1,837,700 O 0 1,387,270 13 4 


en ee ee 


Total Rs. ... 1,837,700 0 0.1,87,270 18 4 


WILL. KING, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Examined and found correct. 
MevuGeEns, Kine & Simson, 
Auditors. 


NO. 6. 
Fund. 


By Balance from last report ea sede | scevne Rs, yp bolt a 6G 
By Interest on Investments ue Rey reer “ve 52 0 O 


— —— ———- - 


Dotal Has 4..." 1,360 4°10 
Wit. Kine, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Examined and found correct. 
Meveens, Kine & Simson, 
Auditors, 
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To Asiatic Society 

To Oriental Publication Fund 
To Sanskrit Manuscript Fund 
To Personal Account ... 

To Trust Fund : 
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STATEMENT 
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To Personal Accotnt ... 
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Total Rs. ... 1,54,555 6 6 


eee Ss eee Gee 
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Account. 
Cr. 
HXxPENDITURE. 

By Asiatic Society .., os oe ime Rs. 13,670 11 9 
By Oriental Publication Fund _.., oa be mech ME Mine fe 
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By Personal Account ..,, ao ors 5s as | 2,000". OL O 
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By Balance are yee ah ute we LE bola oS 





Total Rs, .,. 44,819 4 7 


Witt. Kine, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Examined and found correct. 
Mevucens, Kine & Simson, 
Auditors. 
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Sheet. 





Cr. 


By Asiatic Society Rs. 1,46,286 4 8 


By Oriental Publication Fund 3s see 1,283 10 2 
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ee ee ee 
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Witt. KING, 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Examined and found correct. 
Mevucens, Kina & Simson, 
Auditors, 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 11th January, 1893, at 9 p. M. 


THe Hon’sie Siz C. A. Exiott, K. C. 8. 1., C. I. E., 
President, in the Chair. 


_ The following members were present :— 

Babu Gaurdas Bysack, Babu Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, EH. C. Cotes, 
Ksq., Babu Sarat Chandra Das, P. Donaldson, Esq., R. C. Dutt, Esq., 
The Most Rev. Dr. Paul Goethals, G. A. Grierson, Esq., Dr. A. F. R. 
Hoernle, C. Little, Esq., C. J. Lyall, Hsq., R. D. Mehta, Esq., W. H. 
Miles, Esq., T. R. Munro, Hsq., L. de Nicéville, Hsq., R. D. Oldham, 
Esq., The Rev. G. Sandberg, Pandit Haraprasdd Shastri, C. R. Wilson, 
Esq. 

Visitors :—F. L. D. Elliott, Esq., A. B. Patterson, Esq., C. Saunders, 
Ksq. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Twenty-three presentations were announced, details of which are 
given in the Library List appended. : 


The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Mem- 
bers :— 

His Highness the Maharajah Scindia. 
H. A. Gait, Esq. 

K. D. Maclagan, Esq. 

P. Sundaram Pillay, sq. 


2 Philological Secretary—Leports on old coins. - [ JAN. 


The following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting :— 

A. A. Caspersz, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, proposed by C. Little, Esq., 
seconded by J. Mann, Hsq. 

P. Nolan, Esq., C. S., Commissioner, Rajshaye Division, proposed 
by H. Beveridge, Esq., seconded by C. Little, Esq. 

Babu Sarat Chandra Lahiri, proposed by Pandit Haraprasad Shas- 
tri, seconded by C. Little, Lisq. 

The Rev. O. Beddine, proposed by Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle, second- 
ed by the Rev. L. O. Skrefsrud. 


The Philological Secretary read reports on the following finds of 
Treasure Trove Coins :— 

(1) Report on 271 gold mohurs, forwarded by the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Delhi, with his No. 338, dated 28th April, 1892. See 
Report No. VIII of this series. 

The mohurs are stated in the Deputy Commissioner’s letter to 
have been found during the progress of railway excavation work near 
Delhi, and to have been appropriated by Government, as the finders 
attempted to keep the coins themselves, and did not at once report the 
discovery of the treasure trove. 

On examination I find that the mohurs belong to the following 
Mughal Emperors of Delhi: Akbar (7 specimens), Jahangir (16), 
Shahjahan (89), Aurangzib (159), total 271 coins, ranging over a period 
of about 150 years (1556-1707 A. D ). 

The following is a detailed statement: 

I, Axpar, 963-1014 A. H. = 1556-1605 A. D. 
Type L: obv., oblong area, rev., square area; mint 
Lahor; dates 981, a ak indifferent speci- 


mens ore 3 
Type 2: obv., oblong area, rev., Enitil area ; mie 

Agrah; dates 972, 974; fate speguees 29s ieee 
Type 3: tworound areas; mint —ptr; date 976; 

indifferent specimen... 1 
Type 4: small, round, jaljaldl ; ming ‘Burhicaiee 

date regnal 48: good specimen .,,. we! 

Total —— 7 


II, Jandnefr, 1014-1037 A. H. = 1605-1627 A. D. 
Type 1: lettered surfaces, ornamented ; mints and 
dates Agrah, 1020, 6%, 1021, 78, 1022, 8%, 1026, 
12!, Barhanpur, regnal 20°; good specimens ... 11 
Type 2: two oblong areas; mint Ahmadabad; 
date 1028, 14; good specimen eae 
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Type 3: zodiacal, 2 Taurus, 1 Gemini, 1 Cancer ; 
mint Agrah; dates 1030, 16%, 1031, 17%; good 
specimens ps : 


Type 1: two square linear areas ; six varieties (of 
some only a few specimens); mints Ahmada- 
bad, Kambiayat, Katak, Lahor, Multan, Strat; 
dates: 1043, 6!, 1045, 7%, 1045, 8!, 1046; 92, 
1048, 12!, 1059, 22!, 1060, 23!, 1062, 261, 1064, 
282, 1065, 28!, 1066, 29!, 1066, 302, 1067, 3054, 
1067, 317, 1068, 318, 1068, 322, 1069, 32%, 1069, 
334, illegible 6; nearly all fair or good 

Type 2: two square dotted areas ; two varieties (of 
one only 1 specimen); mint Barhanputr; dates 
1047, 10!, 1049!, 1055!, 1066!, 1068, 323, illegi- 
ble 6; indifferent and fair specimens as 

Type 3: two round areas; mint Shahjahdéndbdd ; 
dates 1064, 27!, 1068, 31! 7 

Type 4: two scolloped areas; three varieties (of 
one only 1 specimen); mint Daulatabad; dates 
1044, 8!, 1047, 9, 1048, 12!, 1049, 12), 1052, 
152, 1052, 20! (with wrong date), 1053, 161, 1055, 
191, 1056, 20!, 1057, 20!, 1059, 22!, 1059, 23}, 
1061, 25!, 1062, 25', 1062, 28! (with wrong 
date), 1067, 275, 1069, 303 us 

Type 5: two rosette areas; mints and any 
Shahjahanabad 1068, 32, Daulatabad 1068, 32, 
fair specimens 

Type 6: a scolloped area, han a ibtterad Hinitiiee 
Akbarabad, 1043, 6 

Type 7: one scolloped rosette area, nae a letter e 
surface; mint illegible, date 1040, 3 

Type 8: two lettered surfaces; mints Ldéhor, 
Strat; dates 1037, 1', 1038, 14, 1066, 30! 


POtdle——— oO 


Avranazis, 1068-1118 A. H. = 1658-1707 A. D. 

Type 1: two square linear areas; mints and dates 
lost ; very crude specimens 

Type 2: two lettered surfaces, or fees fnete 
seven varieties (of three only 1 and 2 specimens 
respectively); mints Ahmadabad, Ahmadnagar, 


‘f 


Total —— 16 
Sudan Jann, 1037-1068 A. H. = 1627-1658 A. D. 


4.2 


13 


24, 
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Akbarabad, ’Alamgirptr, Aurangabad, Barhan- 

pur, Kabul, Kambayat, Lahor, Lueknow, Mul- 

tin, Ranajain (?), Shahjahanabad, Sholapir, 

Strat, Dates 1070, 1!, 1070, 37, 1071, 3!, 1072, 

44, 1073, 5*, 1073, 64, 1074, 6°, 1074, 78, 1075, 74, 

1076, 81°, 1076, 9%, 1077, 9% 1077; 10471078, 

10%, 1079, 11°, 1080, 128, 1081, 13%, 1082, 147, 

1082, 15!, 1083!, 1084, 175, 1085, 17!; illegible 

Os a, .. 155 
Type 3: two lettered eres uncommon ae 

with Abul Muzaffar (like Br. Mus. Cat. No. 

728) ; mint Akbarnagar ; date regnal 18, hijrah 

illegible: ... Sac ie nee 

Total -—— 159 


Grand total ... 271 


Bey 


(II) Report on 95 old silver coins, forwarded by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Gujranwala, with his No. 40, dated 8th April, 1892. 

The date and place of finding are not specified in the Deputy 
Commissioner’s letter. 

-The coins belong to the following Mughal Emperors of Délhi; 
Aurungzib, Bahadur Shah, Jahandar Shah, Farokh Siyar, Muhammad 
Shah, Ahmad Shah Bahadur and ’Alamefr Sani, covering a period of 
about one century, from 1658-1769. The following is a detailed state- 
ment of them :— 

I. Avranezis, 1068-1118 A. H. = 1658-1707 A. D. 
Type 1: ordinary lettered surfaces, 
Var 1, badr munir, 2 sub-varieties Bog i 


Var 2, mihr muntr; 1070, 1; mint Multan 1 12 
TI. Bandpur Swans, 1118-1124 A. H. = 1707-1712 
A. D. 
Type: lettered surfaces; 2 varieties a 
TI. Jankypkr Sudu, 1124 A. H.=1712 A. D. 
Type: lettered surfaces; 1124, Tattah a hans | 
IV. Feroxu Srvar, 1124-1131 A. H. = 1712-1719 A. D. 
Type: lettered surfaces ; 3 varieties 15-15 
V. Mvsammap Swan, 1131-1161 A. H.= 1719-1748 
At: 
Type 1: Bddshih Ghazt ... oe at 2S 


Type 2: Sdhib Qirdn, 2 varieties ... ws oe oO 
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VI. Aumap Sudn Bandpor, 1161-1167 A. H. = 1748- 


1754 A. D. 
Type: lettered surfaces 7 ae 
VII. ’Atamecir Sfyi, 1167-1173 A. ane = _ 1754 1759 
AOD. 
Type: lettered surfaces ree oa Ly MOL 


ota 95 


(III) Report on 94 old silver coins forwarded by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Balaghat with his No. 1575, dated 16th June, 1892. 

The coins are said to have been dug up in a field which was 
being ploughed in Mouza Dhapewara, District Balaghat, on a date not 
specified. 

They are described as Akbarshahi Rupees. On examination, how- 
ever, I find that they belong to the following Mughal Emperors of 
Delhi: Akbar, Jahangir, Shah Jahdén, and Aurangzib, covering a period 
of about a century and a half, from 1556 to 1707 A. D. 

The following is a detailed statement of them :— 

I. Axsar, 963-1014 A. H. = 1556-1605 A. D. 


Type 1: round ave oor ‘oo. 
Type 2: square 4 6 
IT. Jaudnair, 1014-1037 A. H. , equal 1605-1627 A. D. 
Type 1: months of the Tléhi Weare: ees 
Type 2: lettered surfaces iy eae Oe 
III. Suan Jandy, 1037-1068 A. H., = 1627-1658 A. D. 
Type 1: var. 1, two square linear areas Bo ee! 
var. 2, two square dotted areas soot til 
Type 2: one round area Pe gs 
Type 3: lettered surfaces, 2 cae ll 41 
ITV. Avrvnezip, 1068-1118 A. H., equal 1658-1707 
AD: 
Type 1: ordinary lettered surfaces, 
Var. a, badr munir with 4 sub-varieties fk. ie: 
Var. b, mthr munir .., ie ee en 
Type 2: 2 square areas .., ae cen ee 
Type 3: Abul Muzaffar — Bs iar gy edt 
Dotel 4,. 94: 


(IV) Report on 14 old silver coins, forwarded by the Collector of 
Malda, with his No. 154-G, dated 26th May, 1892, and reported in 
his No, 66-G, dated 25th April, 1892. 
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The coins are stated to have been found together with a number 
of gold, silver, and brass ornaments by some persons digging earth for 
bricks in the midst of the ruins of Gaur. The treasure was contained 
in an earthen pot which broke during the operations. The ornaments 
were small and of no antiquarian value, and accordingly were not 
forwarded. The coins, however, one of which was broken and incom- 
plete, were sent for identification. They are all silver coins. 

Thirteen of them belong to the following independent Sultans of 
Bengal :— 

I. ’Adu-p-pin Husarn SHAu, 892-925 A. H. = 1493- 


1578 A. D. 
Type 1: lettered surfaces, hke Br. Mus. Cat., No. 
115; mint: Husaindbad, date 899 a eaee | 


Type 2: lettered surfaces. 
First variety, ike Br. Mus. Cat., No. 123, 
mint Fathabad, no date ae 1 
Second variety, like Br. Mus. Cat., No. 129, 
mint Husainabad, date 94 (for 924) Rr | 
Type 3: lettered surfaces, broken and of doubtful 


identity oe hha i 
Total —— 4 
Il. N<&siru-p-pin Nagrat SHAn, 925-989 A. H. = 1518- 
153224? | 


Type 1: lettered surfaces, like Br. Mus. Cat. No. 
138, and Journ. As. Soc. Beng. XLIII, No. 7-9, 
mint: Déru-n-Nasar Fathabdd, 925 ge th it 

Type 2: lettered surfaces, within dotted border, 
like Br. Mus. Cat., No. 1387, and Journ. As. 
Soc. Beng., XLIII, No. 5; mint Nasratabad, 
date 2 (for 922) <5 a én 0 ee 

Total —— 2 
III. Guryfzu-p-pin Manmtp Sudu, 933-944 A. H = 
1526-1537 A. D. 

Type 1: lettered surfaces, within dotted border ; 
new; no mint and date; good specimen Seta 

Type 2: lettered surfaces, within ornamental bor- 
der; new; mint Husaindbad on rev. ; = 940 
On OUN mera 1 

N.B. The styles of nes 1 ri 2 are ofent 
imitations respectively of Nasiru-d-din’s 
coins No. 137 and 134 in the Brit. Mus. 
Catalogue. 
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Type 3: two small circular areas. 
First variety, like Br. Mus. Cat., No. 147, 
and Journ. As. Soc. Beng. XLIII, No. 10; 
mint Nasratabad, dates 938, 941, and 912 


(a wrong date, though quite distinct) ... 3 
Second variety, like Br. Mus. Cat., No. 149; 
mint Nasratabad ; dates 933, 934. eves 
Total —— 7 
Total of Bengal coins... 13 


The remaining coin is of doubtful identity. It bears, on both 
sides, Nagari inscriptions, arranged in 5 lines, within a lozenge, 
which itself is enclosed within a circle, the segments being filled 
with ornamental scrolls. Outside the whole there is an ornamental 
border. The legend is partially illegible, but sr, rdja and Nérd- 
yana are distinguishable. It is probably a Nepalese coin. 


fe 


Grand total .., 14 


—___. 


(V) Report on eight gold mohurs forwarded by the Secretary to 
the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, with his No. C. 64 (Genl. 
Dept.), dated the 7th April, 1892. 

The coins belong to the following Mughal Brapepars of Delhi: 

I. Avranezis, 1068-1118 A. H. = 1658-1707 A. D, 
Ordinary type with lettered surfaces ; date 1115, 
47; mint Ahsanabad ... 1 
II. Sane Suda, 1118-1124 A.H. = 1707-1712. A. D. 
Type: Bahadur in middle; date 1120, 3; mint 
Daru-s-Saltanat Lahor 1 
III. Farroxe Sau, 1124-1131 A. H. = 1712-1719 A. D. 
Type: Farrokh in top-line; date —, 4; mint 
Daru-l-khildfat Shahishanahed a4 1 
IV. Mvwammap SuHAu, 11381-1161 A. H. = 1719- 1748 
rte, A. 1). 
Type 1: Badshah Ghhaz, date 1148, 17; mint 
Htawah (?) 1 
Type 2: Sahib Qiran ; ne 1151, 20: ee ave 
|-khilafat Shahjahanabad fs et | 
— 2 
V. Anmavd Sudu Bandpor, 1161-1167 A. H. = 1748- 
1754 A. D. 
Type: name in top-line; date —, 5; mint Daru- 
1-khilafat Shahjahanabad aes a 1 
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VI. ’Atameir S4ni, 1167-1173 A. D. = 1754-1759 A. D. 
Type 1: name in top-line; date —, 4; mint Bar- 
hanpur (?) ie sae “a 

Type 2: name in middle line; date —, 5; mint 


Daru-l-khildfat Shéhjahéndbad 


Total 


[ Jan. 


(VI) Report on 220 Mughal Rupees, forwarded by the First 
Assistant to Agent, Governor-General, Central India, with his letter 
No. 6832, dated 19th December 1891, to Honorary Secretary to the 


Trustees, Indian Museum. 
Axpar, 963-1014 A. H. = 1556-1605 A. D. 
No. I, rupees of the months of the years of the 
Tlahi eva; various years and mints; only one 
complete set of months; total 
No. II, type: Malik-1-Mulk 


Total of Akbar’s 
JaHanairn, 1014-1937 A. H. = 1605-1627 A. D. 

No. III, rupees of the months of the years of the 
Tlahi era; various years and mints; only one 
complete set, but some varieties ; total 

No. IV, type with short legend b. 

No. V, type struck by Jahangir as rebel _,, 

No. VI, type ordinary; some varieties ms 


Total of Jahangir’s 
Sufa Jandy, 1037-1068 A. H. = 1627-1658 A. D. 
No. VII, type: lettered surfaces, short legend, 
total 
No. VIII, type: lettered surfaces, long ae. 
No. IX, type: two linear areas + 


Total of Shah Jahan’s 
Avranazis, 1068-1118 A. H. = 1658-1707 A. D. 


No. X, type: ordinary, but with mihr munir, 
total 
No. XI, type: “Abul Muzaffar, like Brit. Mus. 


Cat., No. 728, all dated 1071 total 


40 


41 


oy, 
10 
10 
15 


132 


13 


17 
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No. XII, a new type a3 2 
No. XIII, another new type E . 1 


Total of Aurangzib’s ... oo 





Grand total ... 220 


(VII) Report on 8 silver coins forwarded by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Palamow, with his No. 821-J, dated the 8th November 1892. 

The Deputy Commissioner states that the coins were confiscated 
under the Treasure Trove Act; but the exact place and circumstances 
of their finding are not told. 

They are coins of the so-called Pathan Sultan of Delhi, Mu’izz-d- 
din Kaiqobiad, who reigned from 686-689 A. H. = 1287-1290 A. D. 
The margin, which gave the mint and date, is gone on five specimens, 
and very imperfeet on the remaining three. On the latter the date ap- 
pears to be 688, and the mint Hagrat Delhi. 


(VIII) Report on 48 gold mohurs, forwarded by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Delhi, with his No. 845, dated 80th November, 1892. 
These mohurs are stated by the Deputy Commissioner to have 
formed part of the original find connected with the Railway Hxcava- 
tions, on which I submitted a report in April last. See No. I of these 
Reports. 
~The coins now forwarded for examination belong to the follow- 
ing Mughal Emperors of Delhi: Akbar (2 specimens), Jahangir (4), 
Shahjahén (12), Aurangzib (80). The following is a detailed state- 
ment :— 
I. Axpar, 963-1014 A. H. = 1556-1605 A. D. 
Type: obv. oblong area, rev. scolloped area; mint 
Lahor; dates 970, 973 HS, ie. 2 
II. Jandneir, 1014-1037 A. H. = 1605-1627 A.-D. 
‘ Type 1: lettered surfaces, two varieties: orna- 
mental and plain; mints Agrah, Burhanpitr ; 
dates 1020, 6, 1021, 7 and 22, month mihr ... 3 
Type 2: zodiacal Cancer, mint Agrah, date 1030, 
16, very good specimen. i ie eee: 
Il]. Suu Jandy, 1037-1068 A. H. = 1627-1658 A. D. 
. Type 1: two square linear areas, 3 varieties ; mints 
Ahmadabad (2), Multan (1), illegible (2) ; dates 
1045;°7, 1059, 22;-1060, 23, 1068, 32 ‘ee 
Type 2: two dotted square areas ; mints illegible ; 
dates 1052, 16, 1062 ... iy jae 
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Type 3: two scolloped areas, two varieties ; mint 
Daulatabad ; dates 1042, 6, 1047, 11, oe ae 
Type 4: lettered surfaces, mint Ahmadabad, date 
1038.92 as. fn 3 ee 
TV. Avranezis, 1068-1118 A. i. = 1658-1707 A. D. 
Type ordinary ; lettered surfaces, three varieties ; 
mints Shahjahanabad (9), Multan (13), Auran- 
gabad (2), Sholapur (1), Tattah or Patnah (1), 
Strat (2), illegible (2); dates 1070, 3°, 1071, 
3%, 1074, 64, 1074, 71, 1075, 71, 1076, 9%, 1077, 
95, 1078, 114, 1081, 132, 1082, 151, 1083, 15}, 
1083, 16!, 1084, 174, 1085, 17%  .., Aas 30 





Totals 48 


(IX) Report on 28 old silver coins forwarded by the Collector of 
Champaran, with his No. 1139-G, dated 25 March 1892, and No. 683-G, 
dated 12th September 1892. 

The Collector states that a pot, containing a large number of old 
coins as well as a “hasule” or necklace of coins, was found by some 
women who were digging in a chaur in the village Kesariya in the 
Belliah Sub-Division of the Champaran District. Only 28 of the coins 
were recovered from the finders and transmitted for examination. 

These 28 coins are Rupees of the following Mughal Emperors of — 
Delhi: Akbar, Jahangir, Shah Jahan and Aurangzib, covering a period 
of about one century and a half, from 1556 to 1707 A. D. 

The following is a detailed statement : 

I, Axpar 963-1014 A. H. = 1556-1605 A. D. 
Type 1: square, with usual inscriptions, dates 987, 


988, 993,? 1000,@ mints lost i aa ee 
Type 2: square, jaljdldl, dates 33, 4*, mint 
Ahmadabad a2) ee 
II. Jaudéncir, 1014-1037 A. H. = 1605-1627 A. D. 
mint Hapur, Lahor; date 1030. 2 


Ill. Sudu Janéy, 1037-1068 nv H. = 1627-1658 A. D. 
Tyye 1: two square areas, 4 varieties; dates 1042, 
1055, 1059, 23, 106%, ote illegible; mints 


illegible; among them one ;¢ Rupee oe 
Type 2: peculiar lettered surfaces ; date and iae 
illegible, ... re 


TV. Avranezis, 1068-1118 A. i. = 1658-1707 ALE. 
Type 1: ordinary lettered surfaces, dates and 
mints illigible ee ax ions oe 
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Type 2: Abul Muzaffar, date ahad, mint Zafarabad, 
like Br. Mus. Cat., No. 728 Yee ae ie oo 





OLAB Uw ec: 28 





(X) Report on 11 old copper coins forwarded by the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Delhi District, with his No. 807, dated the 15th 
November, 1892. 

These coins are stated to have been found “ina field in the Delhi 
District.” 

They are mere pieces of copper, 9 of a squarish, and 2 of a roundish 
shape, without any trace of inscription on them, to serve as an indica- 
tion of their age. They are, no doubt, of a comparatively modern date. 


(XI) Report on 75 silver and 92 copper coins, forwarded by the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Kangra District, with his No. 997, dated 
16th September 1892, and No. 1053, dated the 12th October, 1892. 

The silver coins are stated to have been found enclosed in a pot in 
the debris of a landslip, near the village of Tappa Mewa, Tahsil Hamir- 
pur; while the copper coins were found buried under ground in an 
earthen pot in the forest near the village of Pat Saliana, Tahsil Palam- 
pur. The date of finding is not mentioned. 

The silver coins belong to two different classes : 21 are Bactrian, and 
54 are Old Hindi; total 75 coins. The copper coins also belong to two 
different classes :: 10 are Pathan, and 82 Kangra; total 92 coins. 

I. The Bactrian coins belong all to Apollodotus IT, 
who reigned about 150 B. C. in the Panjab and 
N. W. India; they are also all of the type with the 
legend BacwArews owrypos Kat dtAomatopos AzoA\oSorou 
described and figured in the British Museum 
Catalogue, p. 37, Nos. 2-6; plate X, fig. 2, 3. Four 
varieties are represented in the find: 

Variety 1, with monogram, as on Br. M. C., 


NORDIN De op 6 
» 2, with monogram, as on Br, M. C. 
Nos ip tis see TOkE 
» 9, With monogram, as on ope M. C., 
a te eee 3 
» 4, with monogram, as on ie M. C., 
No j2s9: leek 


II. The Old Hindu coins belong all to he Reninda 
class, of king Amoghabhuti, who ruled in the 
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hill district on both sides of the Satlej, about the 
middle of the 2nd centary B.C. His coins have 
been described and figured by Major General Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, in his Coins of Ancient 
India, pp. 71, 72. There are three varieties. 
Variety 1, with ats, as on A. C., pl. V, 





fie. 1 ft 17 
5 2; with Penna as on A. C.,- pl. v, 
fig l Zee Fi eee 
» 98, unpublished, svastika, betteen ings , 
of deer, ... a Re Be oe 
Totals 75 


IIT. Of the Pathan coins there are: 
ALAv-D-DiN Muuammap Suku, 695-715 A. H. = 
1295-1315 A. D., type as described and figured 
in the British Museum Catalogue, pp. 41, 42, 
Nos. 182-194. Dates illegible... 9 
Firtz Sadun III, 752-790 A. H. = 1351-1388 a 
D., type as described and figured in the British 





Museum Catalogue, p. 73, No. 369. ot a ee 

IV. The Kangra coins are of uD kings, but all in 
inferior condition ioe ne ea pe 
'Totaleays 92 
Grand total... 167 





(XII) Report on 17 old silver coins forwarded by the Collector of 
Dacea with his No. aera dated 8th August, 1892. 

1205 
XXVIL 
states that the coins were dug out at the Hazigunge Road near Nawab 
Asanulla Bahadur’s building in Dacca, at a depth of two cubits. 

The coins are Rupees of the two Mughal Emperors of Delhi Shah 
Jahan and Aurangzib, and the following is a detailed statement of 
them :— 

I, Jandncir: Type: months of Ilahi year; Is- 


The Collector in his report No. dated 15th July 1892, 





| fandermiz i 
It, SnHdu Jandy, 1037-1068 ie He 1627-1658 A. D. 
Type 1: square linear areas aa see 


Type 2: one round area... es ose + OR Sm 


~ 
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IlI. Avranazis, 1068-1118 A. H. = 1658-1707 
Type 1: ordinary lettered surfaces, 


Var. a, badr muntr, 8 sub-varieties 561 8t6 
Var. b, mihr munir f 2 
Type 2: square linear areas, date 1089, 22 ae 
1081, 14; mint Akbarabaéd Py. atin? S89 


otal so 17 





(XIII) Report on 7 old silver coins forwarded by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Shahpur, with his No. 10, dated 5th January, 1893. 
The coins are stated to have been found by men digging a grave 
near the village of Midle in Tahsil Shahpur. 
They are Rupees of the following Mughal Emperors of Delhi :— 
1, Suda Jandy, 1037-1068 A. H. = 1627-1658 A. D. 
Type 1: obv. lettered surface, rev. circular area; 


date 1041, mint illegible, x 1 
Type 2: two square areas; date sai mint Hite: 
gible; bad specimen ... Loe. 


2, AuRANGzis, 1068-1118 A. H. = si 1707 A. ‘ips 
Type: ordinary, lettered surfaces; date of one 
1112, others illegible; mint of one Burhan- 





pur, others illegible; all inferior specimens ... 38 38 
3, Munammav SHAu, 1181-1161 A. H. = 1719-1748 
ue). 
Type: Badshah Ghazt, date 1135, Lahor (?), in- 
ferior specimen ae oe ee 
4, Inscriptions entirely ofaeed Wy, cvent ot eee 
Potala”, i 





Mr. H. C. Cotes exhibited a gold medal of the old College of Fort 
William. 

The following papers were read. :— 

1. The original Rajah of Rajshaye : A forgotten episode in ‘the history 
of Bengal—By H. Beverives, Hsq., C.8., with a note on the etymologies 
of Ambar and Rajshaye.—By K. Mcl. Se 3 Hsq., Sub-divisional Officer 
of Pakour. 

Ir is singular how the name Rajshaye has become transferred to a 
district east of the Ganges. In Rennell’s Atlas it is marked as lying 
on the west bank, and as covering a large part of what is now Murshi- 
dabad. Grant, in his analysis of the revenues in the Fifth Report, tells 
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us that Udai Narain, the original owner of Rajshaye, committed suicide, 
and that thereupon Murshid Quli Khan conferred his estates on the 
Nattore family. The estates seem to have been on the west side of the 
Ganges, and in what is now the Pakour Sub-division of the Sonthal 
Parganas. Perhaps it was their transfer to a family residing east of 
the Ganges which caused the name Rajshaye to be given to the 
present district of Rajshaye. Formerly it was known as Nattore or as 
Lashkarpur, and Bhituria. The name Rajshaye still adheres to the 
west side of the Ganges as that of a pargana. The Statistical Account 
of Bengal does not mention Rajshaye among the parganas on fiscal 
divisions of the district of Rajshaye, but includes in the lists of parganas 
for Birbhum and Murshidabad. In fact, however, pargana Rajshaye lies 
chiefly in the Sonthal Parganas, viz. in sub-division Pakour.* 

Mr. Blochmann suggested that the name was connected with Rajah 
Kans or Gonesh, and alluded to his being half Hindu and half Muham- 
madan. It meant, he thought, the Rajah who was also a Shah, and 
observed that otherwise the compound was inapplicable. The hypo- 
thesis of a connection with Rajah Kans is, I think, inadmissible, for the 
name is comparatively modern, and was originally given, as we have 
seen, to a tract of country far away from Rajah Kans’s territory of 
Bhituria, and on the other side of the Ganges or Padma Buti. Mr. 
Blochmann’s remark may still be a key to the etymology. It is quite 
possible that the name alludes to the Rajahs of Birbhum who were 
originally Hindus. According to tradition the old Hindu family was 
supplanted by a couple of Afghan adventurers. But, even if this was 
the case, the members of the new dynasty also called themselves Rajahs, 
and their wives Ranis, and perhaps the true version is that given by 
the translator of Siyar Mutakherin when he says that the Rajahs of 
Birbhum were converts from Hinduism. It was a practice with Murshid 
Quli Khan to compel Hindu zamindars who fell into arrears of revenue 
to turn Muhammadans, and perhaps this is what happened to the 
Rajahs of Birbhum. 

In the Riyaz-us-Salatin, p. 256, it is stated that Udai Narain was 
zamindar of Chakla Rajshaye in the time of Murshid Quli Khan. Udai 
Narain, the writer says, was an up-countryman and an able man and 
in charge of the Khalsa or Exchequer collections. He had 200 horse- 
men which were commanded by one Ghulam Muhammad. He rebelled 
and Murshid Quli sent his chela or disciple, Muhammad Jan against him 
with an army. A battle took place near Udai Narain’s palace, and 


* In the Pandit’s Chronicle, App. D. of the Rural Annals of Bengal, Birbhum is 
described, as bounded on the east by Rajshaye. This must be the original Rajshaye: 
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Ghulam Muhammad was killed. Thereafter, Udai Narain being in 
fear of Murshid Quli’s displeasure committed suicide, and Murshid 
Quli gave the zamindari to Ram Jivan and Kala Kuar of Nattore. 
The story is told somewhat differently in the Narrative of Transactions 
in Bengal, translated by Gladwin. It is stated there, p. 61, that Udai 
Narain’s family had long enjoyed the zamindari of Rajshaye, and that 
as Udai Narain had the management of the Khalsa collections Murshid 
Quli had placed under his orders Ghulam Muhammad jemadar with 
200 horse. Ghulam Muhammad demanded his pay in a riotous manner, 
and Murshid Quli sent an army to punish him. In the battle that 
ensued Ghulam Muhammad was killed, and then Udai Narain com- 
mitted suicide. I think that there is some confusion here. Probably 
Ghulam Muhammad demanded his pay from Udai Narain, and Murshid 
Quli sent troops to support him, and not to act against him. 

Neither of the above accounts tells us when the battle took place, 
further than that they say it was near the Rajbari. But this defect is 
supplied by the Chronicle of the Family of Raja Krishna Chandra of 
Nadiya, which has been edited and translated by Dr. Pertsch (Berlin, 
1852). The story of the fight with Udai Narain is told there with 
ereat detail. At p. 41 of the translation we read as follows :— 

“¢ At this time it happened that all kings having been one after another taken 
prisoners by Jafar Khan, governor of Murshidabad, by the employment of trea- 
chery, Raghurama was present then in the city to attend upon his father who was 
likewise in prison. Just then the governor sent a General called Lahari Malla with 
a great army against Udayaraja, king of Rajasar, who in consequenee of a quarrel 
with the governor had taken his position with a considerable force near the village 
Virakati.” 

The date is not given, but it appears that the occurrence was before 
1710. / 
There can be no doubt that Virakati is the same as Birkati, the 
Birkooty of Rennell, and which he places in Awmore (Ambar). I 
applied for information on the subject to my friend Mr. Carstairs, the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Sonthal Parganas, and he kindly inquired 
through the sub-divisional officer of Pakour. The latter gentleman Mr. 
E. McL. Smith, has sent me the following valuable note :— 

‘The village Birkhiti derives its name from the Sanscrit word, Bir valour and 
Khiti land, %.e., the land of the brave (the same as Birbhum, bhu, bhum, or bhim 
means land). In Sonthali bir means jungle and kati, clearing, but this village 
did not take its name from any sonthal word as it has been in existence long before 
the santhals emigrated into the country—it is situated on the south-east of Mohes- 
pur and west of Murawi, and is in the Bengali tract of Pargana Sultanabad; the 
inhabitants are Mahomedans and Hindus, the former preponderate, In the 17th} 


* It should rather be the 18th century, 
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century Udai Narain was the Rajah of the country, his Rajbari was at Dehinagar, 
which is on the west of Birkhiti, and about 8 miles from it, he had fortresses at 
Dumdama (formerly called Jaggaunathpur). Birkhiti and Naraingor—all being on 
a line with Debinagor (the distance from Birkhiti to Naraingor being about 63 
miles, and from Naraingor to Debinagor about 14 mile, it is possible that the village 
Dumdama or Jaggaunathpur did not exist in those days, and that the portion now 
within Dumdama was in Birkhiti. There was also a fortress at Garbari, north of 
Birkhiti, but it is not known whether it was in existence in Udai Narain’s time. 
The soilin Dumdama and Birkhiti, where these trenches were excavated, is hard 
laterite, no bricks appear to have been used in these two places ; the former appears 
to have been composed of earthen breast works forming a large square within which 
was a smaller square (a Pir’s grave which is now in the centre, is kept in repairs by 
the Hindu zemindar, offerings are made at it both by Mussalmans and Hindus) the 
latter is much higher, but smaller in size, and the moats are deeper. The Rajah is 
supposed to have kept his treasure in the smaller entrenchment (the centre is now 
dotted with holes said to have been made by people in search of silver), but his 
forces remained in the larger one, which commanded the plains in front, as well as 
over-looked the outpost which was pushed out on a hillock on the side of a road 
leading from Murshidabad ; a battle was fought in the plains close to this hillock 
(hence it is called to this day, ‘‘ Murmuriadanga,”’ field of skulls or “‘ Munda Mala,” 
garland of heads) between Murshid Quli Khan and Rajah Udai Narain in which the 
latter was victorious, the former sent a large force to subjugate him, fearing that 
another encounter might be disastrous to him. Udai Narain and his family entered 
a boat and drowned themselves in the centre of a lake, in Debinagor, which still 
exists. To this day cultivators find ballets-sling, stones and pellets made of burnt 
clay lying about in Birkhiti. 

There is no village called Rajshaye in Pargana Sultanabad, but Pargana 
Rajshaye adjoins Sultanabad, and a village called Kanakpur is not far from the 
spot where the battle referred to above, was fought, a large tract of country beyond 
the borders of Sultanabad, which is now in Pargana Rajshaye belonged to Udai 
Narain. In a village called Kulla 6 miles north-east of Birkhiti, there is a tank 
called Kodar Roidighi, an outpost is said to have existed on its mound. Kodar Roi 
belonged to the family of Udai Narain, many tanks here are named after him. 
There is a detached village of Pargana Sultanabad called Rajbari on the south 
of Muraroi, and west of the Railway lines, it is about 6 miles from Birkhiti, but the 
people do not think any battle was fought there.” 

It will thus be seen how very remote from the present district of 
Rajshaye was the original pargana or chakla of that name. No doubt 
Murshid Quli had more trouble with the landholders on the west of the 
Ganges such as the Rajahs of Birbhum, and Rajshaye than with those 
on the east bank. The latter were under better discipline because the 
country was less hilly and wooded, and because it had been controlled 
from Dacca. The Persian work already referred to as having been 
translated by Gladwin, says that after Udai Narain had killed himself 
“The zamindari of Rajshaye was then conferred upon Ramjewun and 
Kanookhanwar, two zamindars on the east side of the Ganges, in consi- 
deration of their having been more exact in the payment of their rents 
than the other zamindars of Bengal.” 
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The name Ambar, as that of a pargana is the Sonthal Parganas, 
is interesting, as it seems to be a relic of the name Andambar which was 
a synonyme for Sarkar Tandar. Perhaps the first syllable is from Udaa 
which may have been a family name of the Rajahs. The name Udai 
also may explain the title, land of Oedapore, given in Broucke’s Map to 
the west side of the Bhagirathi. Ambar means a store house in Hindi 
so that the whole name may signify the storehouse and treasury of Udai. 
There is, however, also the direction from a species of big tree which has 
been mentioned by Sir A. Cunningham. Ambar is mentioned in the 
Ain Akbari, p. 403 as a Mehal, but it is placed in Sarkar Pinjra. In 
Renvell’s Atlas, it appears under the spelling Awmore. 

It may here be remarked that a difficulty occurs in identifying 
the names in Todar Mall’s lists with those in Hunter owing to the fact 
that the former includes bazars and fisheries as well as tracts of country. 
In old revenue language all sources of income were called Mehals. It 
appears too that the distribution of Bengal into Sarkars was sometimes 
very arbitrary (perhaps from want of knowledge and want of maps) 
though it generally proceeded in second era with geography. For 
instance, though Sarkar Jinnatabad or Gahhnanta was for the most 
part confined to the east and north of the Ganges, yet we find Handoor 
in it, and even Garhi, 7%. e., Teliyagarhi which is south of the Ganges 
anda few miles east of Sahibganj, and which was known in Abul Fazl’s 


time as the door of Bengal. 


Note by Mr. EH. Moh. Smirz. | 


Pargana Ambar does not exist in the neighbourhood of Birkhiti, 
but is about 18 miles from its borders. Birkhitiis in Pargana Sultana- 
bad and so are the villages Dumdama, Naraingor and Debinagor. Par- 
eana Sultanabad adjoins on the east, Pargana Rajshaye, a village 
in Rajshaye called Kanakpur, is about half mile east of the battle-field 
referred to in my notes. , 

Pargana Ambar adjoins Pargana Sultanabad on the south. The 
last A in Ambar is short, Ina document of the year 1755 A.D. the 
name is entered as Ambari (i.e. Am-bari, a Mango garden, named after 
the numerous mango trees planted by the early settlers) and contracted 
to Ambar ; it is sometimes pronounced by Bengalis Amdir, as in Sanskrit 
the vowels o (jt) and u (¥) and the consonant b (4) often change places, 
hence in Ambar, the letter b has been changed to o, and the akar in the 
joined letter qT has been dropped, thus the word Tg is often pro- 
nounced YIAIS or Swag, possibly this is how it came to be written 
in Rennell’s Atlas as Aumori, only Sonthals pronounce it as Ambar—a 


long, 
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No one can give me any information as regards the origin of the 
names Ambar and Audner and Rajshaye. Shaye was a title con- 
ferred by the Emperor of Delhi on one of the proprietors of Ambar, 
whose successors assumed it, till the time of the British accession, when 
the title, being no longer recognised by the Government, was retained as 
an appendage after the name (instead of as a prefix, as formerly) of each 
male descendent, who succeeded to the Zemindari, the last holder of 
the name having died without any male i issue, the affix was dropped by 
his successors. The Ambar family had no connection with Rajshaye, 
but possibly the first proprietor of that Pargana similarly held the 
title of Shaye, as Rajshaye means dominion of a prince. Udai Narain 
was an up-country Kayastha, and is spoken of here as Lala Udai 
Narain. 


2. Notes on some old Mughal Mint Towns.—By W. Irvine, Esq. 


On p. 114 of the Proceedings of the Society for August 1891 (re- 
ceived by me a month or two ago) Dr. Hoernle expressed a doubt as to 
the identity of Aurangzeb’s mint town Zafardbid. I would suggest that 
it was the town of that name, the capital of Stbah Zafarabad Bidar in 
the Dakkin. On page 62 of the index to the Ma’asir-i-’ Alamgtrz in the 
Bibliotheca Indica, there will be found three entries opposite the name of 
Zatarabad Bidar (or sometimes in the text Bzdar). One of the entries 
against Zafardbad, that for page 158, year 1088 H., is really in the text 
‘“‘ Zafarabad Bidar,” and I have little doubt that the other ten entries also 
refer to the same place, Bidar. According to Thornton’s Gazetteer (Ed., 
1862), p. 78, Bidar was once an important place. It is in Haidardbad 
territory, 75 miles north-west of the city of Haidardbad. The names of 
Bidar and Zafardbad are also found coupled on p. 84 of James Fraser’s 
‘History of Nadir Shah” (London 1742). 

On p. xxxi of the Introduction to Mr. S. Lane-Poole’s ‘‘ Catalogue of 
Indian Coins in the British Museum,” vol. 38, (a reprint of which has 
been published by A. Constable and Co., and from this I quote) I find 
that Mr. Poole without any hesitation places Zafurdbdd in the province 
of Allahabad. He does not give his reasons, and although my opinion 
may possibly be held of little value against that of such an authority, 
I think he must be wrong. It is quite true that there is a Zafarabad 
in the North-West Provinces; it lies 6 miles south-east of Jaunpur 
town. It was the name of a Mahal (or parganah) in Sirkdér-Jaunpur of 
Stibah Allahabad (see Jarrett’s translation of Vol. II of the ’Aén-i- 
Akbart, pp. 89 and 164). As Zafarébad Bidar was not conquered by the 
Mughals till 1653, it naturally is not named in the ’Aén, a work com- 
piled about 1590. Is it probable that a mint would be established at 
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Zafarabad in Sirkar Jaunpur, an obscure provincial town, quite close to 
three other mint towns, Jaunpur, Banaras, Allahabad P On the other 
hand, Zafarabad Bidar was the chief town of a recently conquered pro- 
vince, and, as Thornton says, the former ‘capital of a principality and 
“the residence of kings.” What would be more likely than that ’Alam- 
gir should issue coins from such a place as one of the usual marks of 
conquest P 

On p. liv Mr. Poole states that Akbarnagar is a name given to 
Rajmahal by Jahangir. Blochmann (’Aén, Vol. I, p. 340), apparently 
quoting the Akbarnamah, says that Rajah Man Singh Kachhwaha built 
Akbarnagar at Rajmabal in the 40th year of Akbar. 

I have only glanced through Mr. Poole’s book, but I have noticed 
one or two slips or oversights. 

P. xxxvii. As the site of Muhammad Shah’s battle against Nadir 
Shah he has Karnél for Karnal. | 

P. xxxviii. Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, did not occupy 
the throne for fourteen but for six years. Mr. Poole’s other dates show 
this, Muhammad Shah’s death being rightly given in April 1748, and 
’Alamgir II’s accession in June 1754 being also correctly stated. 

Same page. Muhammad Shah is said to have died of grief. Did 
he not rather die of apoplexy or paralysis? See Elliott ‘ Historians,” 
vol. viii, p. 111. 

P. xxxix. Ina passage from Mr. H. G, Keene’s “Sketch of the His- 
tory of Hindustan,” Mr. Poole interpolates, after the name of Safdar 
Jang, the words [son of the Nizim]. If by Nizim he means Nizd4m-ul- 
mulk Asaf Jah, it is quite erroneous to say that Safdar Jang (a Persian 
and a Shia’) was his son. 

Same page. Ghaziuddin, that is Ghaziuddin Khan (III) ’Im4d-ul- 
mulk, grandson of Nizim-ul-mulk, is called the “nephew of Safdar 
Jang.” This again is a mistake. 

P. xxxvii. Nizdam-ul-mulk Agaf Jah is said to have been over 100 
years of age when he died. There is some authority for this assertion, 
but I fancy it is founded on popular error. Beale (Oriental Biographical 
Dictionary, p. 212) gives him 104 lunar years, but a very competent au- 
thority, the Ma’asir-ul-Umra (printed text IT, 838), says he was born in 
1082 H. This gives him 79 years at his death in 1161 H. Another very 
good authority, a contemporary, Mirza Muhammad, in his Térikh-i-Mu- 
hammadi, makes Nizim-ul-mulk’s age 77 yearsandafraction. A modern 
work, published at Haidarabad, the Tdrtkh-i-Khurshed Jih gives the year 
of his birth as 1082 H. as in the Ma’asir-ul-Umra. 

The Tarékh-i-Muhammad? states that Firtz J ang (Nizam-ul-mulk’s 
father) was 62 years of age at his death in 1122 H. Therefore he was 
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born about 1060 H. Reckoning Nizim-ul-mulk’s birth from that year 
(1060), he would have been 101 at his death in 1161 H. If it is allow- 
able to make a guess, I should say that this is the origin of the error as 
to Nizim-ul-mulk’s real age. At one period the son Nizam-ul-mulk 
bore his father’s title of Ghazt-ud-din Khén (also borne by Nizam-ul- 
mulk’s son and his grandson), and this partial identity of titles may 
have originated the mistake. In such an authoritative work as a 
British Museum Catalogue, even trifling matters like these are worth — 
correction. 

Besides Zafaradbid I have also traced with some certainty three. 
other mint-towns: Shahdbdd-Kannauj (which Mr. Poole made out to be 
Shahabad in Audh, with the meaningless word co following), Mu- 
'azzamabad, and Nasratdbad. And I have suggested an ’Alamgirnagar 
as perhaps the ’Alamgirptir that is required. I have been placed in 
communication wiih Mr. R. 8. Poole, the keeper of the coins, B. M., 
and general editor of the Catalogues, but it remains to be seen what 
attitude Mr. S. Lane Poole assumes towards me. I have challenged the 
accuracy of some twenty-seven or twenty-eight other statements in the 
historical part of his monograph. 


3. On the Marriage Customs of Tibet, Sikkim and Bhutan,—By 
Sarat Caanpra Das, C. I. BH. 


The paper will be published in the Journal, Part IIT. 


4, Lteminiscences of Sea-voyage in ancient Bengali Literature.—By 
Panpir Haraprasdp S&srri. 


I have received five Bengali poems, two in manuscript and three in 
print, which contain description of sea-voyages. These poems were writ- 
ten between the years 1495 and 1595. The oldest of them, that by 
Bipradas Pippalai, of whom we heard something at the last meeting, 
gives the following description of a sea-voyage made by Chand, the 
princely merchant of Champainagar. After storing his vessels with 
fresh water from the Badariké Kunda near Sagar Island, the merchant — 
proceeded to Sankar Madhab. Here is an exact translation of what 
followed :— 

‘‘ He worshipped Sankar Madhab with devotion, performed the Srdédh 
ceremony, peculiar to holy places and offered Tarpana to the manes. 
In the vicinity of that place the fleet entered the confluence, where the 
king with great pleasure performed the ceremonies peculiar to holy 
places. “The Madhukar, that is the chief vessel of the fleet, entered the 
sea, and they began to row day and night, all the 8 prahars or 24 hours. 
[There are two lines here which are unintelligible]. The king passed 
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by the country of the kirdtas who ate living human beings. He passed 
the cities inhabited by people with faces like those of horses, and by 
people with faces like those of elephants. From these places he 
passed into the country inhabited by men with only one leg. He was 
disgusted with their manners, so contrary to those of his own country- 
men, and left the country as soon as possible. Then the fleet 
entered Hadiadaha where no land could be perceived, the wide expanse 
of water surrounding the fleet on all sides. The gulf of leeches, the gulf 
of serpents, the gulf of cowries, and the gulf of conches, he passed 
merrily. He captured many cowrie and conch shells in the course of his 
voyage. He passed the gulf sacred to the goddess of serpents, as well 
as the gulf of Lions, and entered the Peerless city, his destination.” 

There is much that is fabulous in this, but in later works, the fabul- 
ous element appears in greater abundance. The fleet seems to have 
passed by the Arracan Coast describing the country of cannibals, who 
were to be found till very recent times in the Andaman and other islands 
in the Bay of Bengal. Anupam Patam seems to have been a city in 
Ceylon. 

The 2nd manuscript which contains an account of sea-voyage, has 
been received from Dacca by the favour of Babu Tarakigor Ray, 
Deputy Inspector of Schools. The book is so worm-eaten, and so full of - 
lacune, and the leaves have been so much damaged that very little can 
be made out of it. All that I can make out is that, after entering the 
confluence of the Ganges, the fleet steered towards the Nilakshyer Bank, 
that is, a place from which nothing can be seen. After much trouble the 
fleet arrived at the capital of an island, the king of which was so great 
a fool as to give large quantities of pearls and gold in exchange for gunny 
cloth, which was described to him by the clever merchant as the 
best warm clothing that India could produce. 

Of the printed books, the first comes from Chittagong. ¢ It is called 
Bais Kabir Manasa Mangal, that is a poem in honor of the goddess of 
serpents, compiled from the works of 22 poets. It appears that all 
these 22 had each a complete work in honor of Manasa, and a clever com- 
piler has put in the best things from the work of every one of these into 
his collection. Two of these complete works are known to me; one ig 
Padmé Purén by Narayan Kavi, and the other by Dvija Bansidds, who 
is the author of the worm-eaten manuscript just noticed. Some of the 
facts in connection with the Sea-voyage in Bais Kabir Manasé Mangal 
comes from D vija Bansidas; but the version of the manuscript and the 
version of the printed work do not agree. The version of the manus- 
cript has been already given. In the printed work the merchant on 
entering the sea had to encounter obstacles thrown in his way by the 
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goddess of serpents whom he hated. The sea was covered with crabs, 
some of which were as big as mountains. They completely blocked the 
way of the fleet, Chand held a council of the voyagers, and it was deter- 
mined that as crabs were very much afraid of the barking of the jackals 
the whole crew should howl likethem. The experiment proved success- 
ful, and the crab-difficulty was got over. Then came the leeches, of 
huge dimensions, and the fleet could not pass through them. Chand was 
advised to throw lime on them, and they disappeared. Then came the 
crocodiles who fled away when Chand began to fire his cannons. The 
fleet passed Rémeswar and anchored off the island of Lanké ruled by 
Bibhishan, the brother of the ten-headed monster Ravana killed by 
Rim. The merchant lulled the suspicion of Bibhishan by telling him 
that he came from Ajodhya, and got rich presents from him. 

The voyage from Ceylon to the Southern City is exceedingly in- 
teresting. Leaving Ceylon to the right, and the Malaya Hills, the. 
Western Ghats (Sahyagiri) (here wrongly spelt as Satyagiri) with the 
land of Parasurama to the left, the fleet proceeded in a southerly direc- 
tion. This is, by the bye, a geographical impossibility. Because if the 
fleet passed through the Pox’s Channel, Ceylon would be on the left 
and India on the right. But the topographical idea of these poets was 
awfully confused. After a long voyage they arrive, at the Bay of 
Nilaksha, where nothing but water can be seen. The poet here gives 
the following description of the sea :— 

“In a short time the fleet rowed tothe Bay of Nilaksha. Fear 
took possession of ‘the merchant’s mind at the sight of this terrible bay. 
They could not distinguish to which quarter they were steering. It was 
all a wide expanse of water. They knew neither the east, nor the west, 
nor the north, nor the south. There was no distinction of day and night. 
People knew each other by the voice only. The terrible roaring of the 
water was heard on all sides. The peaks of submarine mountains were 
seen every now and then: and big marine animals such as the whales, the 
crocodiles, and the sharks roamed over the water in all their pride. 
Each wave of the sea gave a push to the vessel and it tossed to and fro 
as a lump of cotton in high wind. People despaired of their lives, and 
at this juncture Chand was beside himself with fear. He sent for the 
Pandit and asked him to read the Chandi as quickly as possible. He 
entreated Captain Dulai, the commander of the fleet, to be careful, and 
to watch the direction of the Southern City. Dulai replied that he re- 
membered on a previous occasion to have steered 13 vessels belonging to 
Chand’s father ‘“ Kotisvara,” that is, the Millonaire, to the southern city. 
Keeping the points at which the sun rises and at which he sets at equal 
distance in the right and in the left, the vessel is to go direct to the 
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south with the speed of a shooting star. So saying he ordered his rowers 
to do their best, and within a short time reached the Southern City.” 

Dulai’s idea of navigation appears to be a very simple and primitive 
one. He considers the earth to be flat and fixed. The points in the 
horizon at which the sun rises and at which it sets are to him fixed for 
ever, and so he calculates the point bisecting the line joining these 
two points, and gives direction to his rowers. 

The writers had no idea of the sea, they were acquainted of course 
with river-navigation, and so were very fond of using the words Daha 
and Bank. Daha is a small deep water in a shallow river; and the Bank 
is the place where a river takes a turn. The sea is regarded by the 
authors, as a broad river, only much broader than the Padma. 

The king of the southern city got immensely frightened at the 
sight of so large a fleet, and considered it to belong to a foreign enemy. 
Without waiting to hold a council, he sought safety in flight, and hid 
himself in the women’s apartments, where he considered himself safe, 
dressed in female attire. Chand, of course, showed no disposition to 
fight. He gradually ingratiated himself in the favour of the king 
and succeeded in driving a very advantageous bargain. He gave the 
king cocoanut, bhdang, plantains, and got in return plenty of valuables 
in gold, silver, jewellery, &. 

The second printed work also comes from Chittagong. It was 
written in the year 1579 at Saptagram, the great emporium of trade 
in Bengal at that time. The copy from which the book has been printed, 
seems to have been very defective, Leaving Hadiadaha, the fleet arrived 
at a Bank named after that place. It was a wonderful place, There was 
pure water below, and the head of sand above. Buran, the commander 
of the fleet, was very intelligent. He fixed swords in front of the boat, 
and thereby cut the head of the sand and made a passage for the vessels. 
Then the fleet came to where the river breaks into a hundred streams, 
and a little beyond that is Magra. At Magra the fleet is overtaken 
by a severe storm, because the navigator had previously incurred the 
displeasure of the Goddess Chandt, six of his vessels were drowned ; with 
one vessel, the Madhukar, he steers for Sinhal. After Magra, is men- 
tioned Gangasagar, and then the broad sea. The merchant passed 
Setubandha Ramesvar, the vessel being steered only by its oars; no sail 
is mentioned in any one of these books. The shell-fish, cowrie, as soon 
as they smelt the vessel, began to float on the surface of the sea. The 
merchant captured a large quantity of them, because cowrie was then 
a medium of exchange. As soon as he proceeded a little, he found 
conches floating on the sea. He captured some of them. Then came 
the leeches, as big as palm trees. They are made to go away by throw- 
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ing a quantity of lime on them. Then came big crabs which were 
propitiated with a sacrifice of goats tothem. Then came the mosquitoes, 
as big as pigeons. The merchant threw arrows on them, which pro- 
duced a large quantity of smoke and thus got rid of the mosquitoes. He 
then went to Kalidaha, and found there a beautiful girl, coming out of 
a lotus, and holding an elephant in her hand. She was swallowing the 
elephant and throwing it out again. In ashort time she disappeared; and 
the vessel reached Ratnamaél&4 Ghat in Sinhal, whence the merchant 
Dhanapati proceeded to pay his respects to the king of the island. 

The third printed work is Kavi kankan Chandi, written about the 
year 1595. In this work the sea-voyage of Dhanapati Sadagar com- 
mences at Magra asin the previous work, He is overtaken there by 
a storm, the consequence of the wrath of the Goddess Chandi, whom 
he hated. Six of his vessels are drowned, with one vessel he proceeds 
to the sea. He passes by Sanketa Madhab, with its gold image of 
Mahesha. On his right he leaves Médini malla, on his left Birkhana, 
covered with foam. He passes by Kanhataé and Dhuligram and Angar- 
pur. Then came the country of the iingis, the Portuguese pirates. 
They rowed day and night for fear of these non-believers. After a 
voyage of twenty days they reached Dravida where there was a temple 
with a disc of gold and a spire of silver. The merchant halted there in 
order to acquire the merit of eating the dainties offered to the deity, 
and to pay his respects to the king of the place. From Dravida he 
successively passes the fabulous gulfs of the shrimps, of the serpents, — 
of crabs, of cowries (which he captured, and buried on the sea shore 
with a view to take them away on his return voyage) of conches, and 
of crocodiles. Then he comes to a place called Hadiadaha—from 
Hrad, a lake. This is a lake completely covered over with weeds on 
which men and cattle can pass. The captain fastened axes and. knives 
in front of the vessel and cut his way through the weeds. At the 
end of this region, is Buhitala (qfeate) with Shetubandha on the left. 
Passing Shetubandha, the vessel reached Markut Chitrakita, inhabited 
by Yakshas. he merchant halted at a ghat belonging to the yakshas. 
and then entered the straits of Ceylon. It is called the Ananga 
Sigar. After rowing day and night for sometime the merchant reached 
Kalidaha where he saw the same girl on the lotus as described above, 
and reached thence to Ratnamala ghat of the capital of Ceylon. | 


5. Note on an inscribed gun in the armoury of the Nawab of 
Murshidabad,—By Panvir Haraprasdp SAsrri. Communicated by 
H. Beverinae, Hsq., C. 8. 

Mr. Beveridge found in the armoury of the Nawab of Murshidabad 
a brass gun of native manufacture. It is mounted on a carriage, and 
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stands in the armoury on the ground floor of the palace. It is some 
three feet in length and is of small bore, 4 or 6 pounds. It has floral 
decorations. The head and the mouth are in the shape of a demon, or 
of a monster’s head with long pointed ears, a human face and a crocodile’s 
jaws. There is an inscription on it in raised Bengali letters in a shield 
on the upper part of the gun and about the middle. The inscription, as 
read on the gun by Babu Sasgibhishan Datta, Deputy metcaw re 
Berhampur, runs as follows :— 











AT 
alfa AT 
Te aq Aq | 








Blea AA aA 
ae ITT Sq TI 
AWITTST a agt | 
ASINa UTeyTa 
BNA aafea | 
falc ca RAAT | 








From the rubbings that were sent to me, the reading appears to be 
tolerably correct, except in the third line. @& aqayaq was rarely used as a 
aFMIGtTE during the last century. wy alfeat is the formula used by 
Krishna Chandra in his prayers and invocations. What Babu Sagibhishan 
reads as #tttIst may be Wits because that is the corrupt form in which 
the word 4fyxtIs is sometimes spelt. Itappears that the gun was cast by 
one Kisordas Karmakar, a blacksmith, and the inscription was put upon it 
by Rupram Chatterji. The gun belonged to Maharaja Krishna Chandra 
Ray of Nadia, who played an important part in the revolution which 
ended in the battle of Plassey. Mr. Beveridge thinks that the gun may 
have been presented to the Maharaja by one of the Governors of 
Calcutta, who always held friendly relations with the Nadia family in 
whose extensive zemindaries Calcutta was situated. In the chronicles 
of the family of Raja Krishna Chandra Ray, translated by Dr. Putsch, 
Berlin, 1852, we read at page 39 that Ram Krishna, grandfather of 
Krishna Chandra, lived in friendship with the ‘“ Barasdhib,” 7. e., the 
Governor of Calcutta, and that the latter showed continual friendship 
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towards him, end placed a garrison of 500 so-called soldiers who were 
skilled in the use of all kinds of missiles and weapons at Krishnaghar, 
to execute the plans of Rém Krishna, Perhaps the gun was sent to his 
successor Krishna Chandra on a similar occasion ata subsequent time. 
Tt is also a well-known fact that Lord Clive presented the Maharaja 
with five of the guns captured at Plassey. These are still to be found 
at Krishnaghar, and are exempted from the operation of the Arms Act. 

As I am on the subject of inscribed guns, I should take this oppor- 
tunity of informing the Society of the new hight which has been thrown 
on the history of the gun which is lying in their compound by recent 
Assamese publications. Svargadevy Jayadhvaja Sinha mentioned in the 
inscription on the gun, was the reigning Ahom prince of Assam, when 
Mir Jumla, the Commander-in-chief of Aurangzebe’s forces invaded 
that country. The result of that disastrous expedition is well known, 
Floods and epidemics compelled Mir Jumla to beat a hasty retreat, 
leaving everything behind ; the king harassing him at every step. The 
gun was captured at that time; so says the inscription onit. It was 
perhaps plundered by the Burmese who took possession of Assam during 
the early years of this century, and the English got it from the Burmese 
during the first Burmese war. In the year 1838 it was brought to 
False Point where it was used to hold a flagstaff till it was brought by 
the Port Officer to Calcutta. I examined the inscription at Capt. 
Petley’s compound whence it has since been transferred to the Society’s — 
premises. 
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Now hk 

Mussoorie. The Indian Forester,—Vol. XVIIJ, No. 12. 

Naple. la Societa Africana d’ Italia,—Bullettino, Anno XI, Fasc. 
7-10. 

New Haven. American Oriental Society,—Proceedings, April 21-23, 
1592. 

Paris. La Société de Géographie,—Bulletin, Tome XIII, No. 3. 

Comptes Rendus des Séances, Nos. 15 et 16, 1892. 

Pisa. La Societa Toscana di Scienze Naturali,—Atti (Processi Verbali), 
15 Maggis—3 Luglis 1892. 

Rome. la Societé Degli Spettroscopisti Italianii—Memorie, Tome 
XXI, No. 11. 

Santiago. La Société Scientifique du Chili,—Actes, Tome II, Nos. 1 
et 2. | 

Sydney. Linnean Society of New South Wales,—Proceedings, Vol. 
VII, Part 2. 

Taiping. Perak Government,—Gazette, Vol. V, Nos. 37 and 38. 

Vienna. Der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien,—Mittheilungen, 
Band XXII, Heft 5. 

Yokohama. Asiatic Society of Japan,—Transactions, Vol. XX, Sup- 








plement. 
Zurich. Der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft in Zurich,—Generalregis 


ter der Publikationen. 
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Pooks AND PPA MPHLETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators, Sc. 


Réy, PrarspA Cuanpra. The Mahabharata, translated into English 
Prose. Part LXXVI. 8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 


M ISCELLANEOUS PRESENTATIONS, 


Report on the Administration of the Central Provinces for the year 
1891-22. Fep. Nagpur, 1892. 
Report on the Railway-Borne Traffic of the Central Provinces for the 
year 1891-92. Fep. Nagpur, 1892. 
CHIEF COMMISSIONER, CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
The Stresses in Statically Indeterminate Structures (Reprinted from 
Indian Engineering). Fep. Calcutta, 1892. 
Pat. Doris, Esq., C. E. 
Report on the Rail-Borne Traffic of Bengal during the year 1891-92 
Fep. Calcutta, 1892. 
GOVERNMENT OF BW 
Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of Western India for the 
months of May 1891 to April 1892. Fep. Poona, 1892. 
(GOVERNMENT oF BomBay. 
The Indian Antiquary for November, 1892. 4to. Bombay, 1892. 
North Indian Notes and Queries for December, 1892. 4to. Allahabad, — 
1892. 
GovERNMENT OF InpdIA, Home Department. 
Census of India, the Punjab and its Feudatories, Vols. XX and XXI. 
Fep. Calcutta, 1892. 
GovERNMENT OF INDIA, REVENUE AND AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of Southern India, 
from July to October, 1892. Fep. Madras, 1892. 
GOVERNMENT OF Mapras. 
Progress Reports of the Epigraphical and Architectural branches of 
the North-Western Provinces and Onudh, for 1891-92. Fep, 
Roorkee, 1892. | 
GovERNMENT OF N.-W. Provinces anp OvpH. 
Miller, F. Max. Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXX. The Grihya- 
Sutras, Part IJ. By F. Max. Miller, 8vo. Oxford, 1892. 
. Vol. XXXII. Vedic Hymns, translated by F. Max. 


Miller. S8vo. Oxford, 1891. 
-—_———. Vol. XX XVII. Pahlavi Texts, Part IV, translated 


by E. W. West. 8vo. Oxford, 1892. 








InptA Orrice, Lonpon. 
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Annual Report of the Trustees of the Indian Museum for the year 1891- 
1892. 8yo. Calcutta, 1892. 
, InpiaAn Museum. 
Tennant, Colonel J. F. Report on the preparations for, and observations 
of, the transit of Venus, as seen at Roorkee and Lahore, on Decem- 
ber 8th, 1874. 4to. Calcutta, 1877. 
MereorotocicaL Reporter, GoverNMENt’ oF Inpia. 
Bulletin of the Microscopical Society of Calcutta, Vol. II, No. 3. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1892. 
| MiscroscoricaL Society oF Caxcurta. 
Minutes of the Managing Committee of the Provincial Museum, North- 
West Provinces and Oudh, from April 1891 to March 1892. 8vo. 
Allahabad, 1892. 
ProvinciaL Museum, N.-W. P. and Ovupu. 
Annual Report of the Royal Alfred Observatory, Mauritius, for the 
year 1890. Fep. Mauritius, 1891, 
Results of Meteorological Observations of the Royal Alfred Observatory, 
Mauritius, for the years 1890 and 1891. 
Royat ALFRED OpsgsRvaTory, Mauritius. 
Synopsis of the Results of the Operations of the Great Trigonometri- 
‘cal Survey of India, Vol. XXVIT. The Madras Longitudinal Series 
of the Southern Trigon. 4to. Dehra Dun, 1892. 
TRIGONOMETRICAL BRANCH, Survey oF InpIa. 


PERIODICAL PURCHASED, 


Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries,—Vol. II, No. 9. 

Calcutta. The Calcutta Review,— Vol. XCVI, No. 19]. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—Tome 
ax Vt No. 11. 

Leipag. Annalen der Physik and Chemie,—Band XLVII, Heft 3 
und 4. 

Beiblatter, Band XVI, Stiick 10 und 11. 

London. The Chemical News,—Vol. LXVI, Nos. 1721-26. 

Paris. Revue Scientifique,—Tome L, Nos. 21-26. 








Pooks f URCHASED, 


Directory and Almanac for 1893. By Messrs. Cones and Co. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1893. . 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


FOR PEBRUARY, 1899, 
OOD Oe 


The Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was held on 
Wednesday, the lst February, 1893, at 9 p. Mm. 


Dr. Witt. Kine, B. A., in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 

H. K. W. Arnold, Esq., Babu Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, Babu 
Sarat Chandra Das, Babu Bhupendra Sri Ghosha, Moulvie Golam Sarwar, 
Babu Rajanikanta Gupta, A. Hogg, Esq, T. H. Holland, EHsq., 
W. A. Lee, Esq., C. Little, Esq., Kumar Rameswar Maliah, J. Mann, 
Esq., Babu Panchanan Mukharji, L. de Nicéville, Esq., R. D. Oldham, 
Hsq., The Hon. Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar, Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri, 
C. R. Wilson, Esq. 

Visitor :—Vety.-Capt. W. D. Gunn. 


According to the Bye-Laws of the Society, the President ordered 
the Voting papers to be distributed for the election of Office-Bearers 
and Members of Council for 1893, and appointed the Hon. Dr. Mahen- 
dralal Sarkar and L. de Nicéville, Esq., to be Scrutineers. 


The Cuarrman then called upon the Secretary to read the Annual 
Report. 


JANNUAL JREPORT FOR 1892. 
The Council of the Asiatic Society have the honor to submit the 
following report on the state and progress of the Society’s affairs during 
the past year. 
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Member List. 

During the year under review 30 Ordinary Members were elected, 
10 withdrew, 3 died, and two were removed from the list under Rule 40, 
being more than 3 years absent from India; of the Members elected, 
1 was an old member who rejoined. The total number of Members 
at the close of 1892 was thus 310 against 295 at the end of the pre- 
ceding year ; of these, 115 were Resident, 127 Non-Resident, 11 Foreign, 
22 Life, 33 absent from India, and 2 special non-subscribing Members, 
as will be seen from the following table which also shows the fluctu- 
ations in the number of Ordinary Members during the past six years :— 




















Paying. Non-Paying. 
3 
: = i) 
Year. = Ro . is (aS ey 
© i= o0 ad |S ace : so} 
2 |e9| 8 | 3 | 8 | 25) oe 
° oH is OH 
a |e ci | es, |. bo aoe feng os 
1887 mee 98} 137] 15 250 | 17 44. 2 63 313 
1888 af 98°) 136 jee 249 | 20 34: 2 56 305 
1889 neil OS a ieog! ls 256 | 2 27 2 51 307 
1890 fos LOO) Meee LO 255 | 21 25 2 48 203 
1891 pea ee, 134 10 245 21 27 2 50 295 
1892 bot | peace £2 oe Bs. 253 | 22 33 2 57 310 





The three Ordinary Members, the loss of whom by death during the 
year we have to regret, were, Mr. Ashutosh Gupta, Mr. A. V. Nursing 
Rao, and Pandit Prannath Sarasvati. 

Intimation of one death amongst the Honorary Members was 
received, viz., Sir G. B. Airy. The number now stands at 23. 

Two Associate Members were elected during the year. Pandit 
Satyavrata Samasrami, Calcutta, on account of his being a distinguished 
Vedic Scholar; and Mr. P. J. Briibl, Howrah, in recognition of his 
attainments in Physics and Botany. The number now stands at 10, 
there having been no casualties. | 

The lists of Special Honorary Centenary Members, and Corres- 
ponding Members continue unaltered from last year, their numbers 
standing at 5 and 6 respectively. 

During the year, one member, the Hon’ble Raja Ooday Pratab 
Singh, Raja of Bhinga, compounded for his future subscriptions. 


Indian Museum. 
In accordance with the provisions of Act XXII of 1876, a copper 


vessel sent by the Officiating Collector of Monghyr was presented to 
the Indian Museum. 
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There was only one change among the Trustees, caused by the 
resignation of the Hon’ble Sir A. W. Croft, in consequence of his 
leaving India on furlough, and the Hon’ble Dr. Mahendralal Sircar 
was appointed to fill the vacant place. 


The other Trustees on behalf of the Society were :— 


Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle. 
A. Pedler, Esq. 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham. 
C. Little Esq. 


Finance. 

The accounts of the Society are shown in Statement No.1 in the 
Appendix under the usual heads. 

Statement No. 8 contains the Balance Sheet of the Society, and of 
the different funds administered through it. — 

The Budget Estimate for 1892 was taken at the following figures :— 
Receipts Rs. 14,988. Expenditure Rs. 13,378. 

The actual results were found to be:—Receipts Rs. 15,599-6-9. 
Expenditure Rs. 13,670-11-9. 

The Receipts thus show an increase of Rs. 611-6-9, and the expendi- 
ture an increase of Rs. 292-11-9 on the Budget Estimate, leaving a 
balance in favor of the Society of Rs. 1,928-11-0. 

The increase in Receipts is under the head of “Sales of Publica- 
tions’ which were estimated at Rs. 400, whilst the actual receipts were 
Rs 1,698-12-0. This large increase is due to the adjustment of Messrs. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner’s account for two years and three months. 

The number of absent or non-paying Members during the past 
year was somewhat larger than usual, consequently the receipts from 
subscriptions are below the estimated amount by Rs. 155-0-0. 

The difference between the estimated and actual miscellaneous 
receipts is due to the refund of income tax not having been granted. 

On the expenditure side, the items of “ Repairs,” “‘ Books,” ‘ Bind- 
ing,” “ Proceedings” and “ Printing Circulars,” &c., show an increase. 
No repairs were contemplated during the year and Rs. 25 was set aside 
for such petty repairs, as might prove necessary. During the rains, 
the roof was found defective in certain places, and Rs. 40-8-0 was spent 
in the stoppage of leaks. ‘‘ Books” show an increase of Rs. 1,003-15-3. 
This also is due to the adjustment of Messrs Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner’s account for two years and three months for supplying new 
books to the Society during the period, ‘“ Binding” was estimated at 
Rs, 500, whilst the actual expenditure was Rs. 826-10-9, In September, 
the Council sanctioned a grant of Rs. 1,000 for four book cases for the 
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Library. After re-arranging some old books according to sizes, only one 
new book case was found necessary, the cost of it being Rs, 250, The 
balance of Rs. 750 remains unexpended ; but in carrying out the examin- 
ation of the Library which has been in progress during the greater part 
of the past year, 1t was found that in numerous cases periodicals were 
still unbound, and that many old books required rebinding, The aboye 
balance has been freely drawn on for this purpose, and now about 
Rs. 400 remains. ‘The binding is not yet completed, and on this account 
_ itis thought advisable to increase the usual allowance by what remains 
unspent from the special grant for the library, so that the sum set apart 
for the coming year is Rs. 900 instead of Rs. 500 the usual amount. 
‘ Proceedings” show an increase of Rs. 194-2-0, this is due to the pay- 
ment of printing charges for twelve numbers of the Proceedings, instead 
of ten as usual, during the year. Owing to the proposed Investment of 
the Society’s Permanent Reserve Fund, a larger number of circulars 
than usual, were required, and thus there is a slight imcrease of 
Rs, 25-15-0 under the head of “ Printing Circulars.” 

The actual expenditure on the “Journal” and “ Proceedings” was 
as follows :— 


Part I—Rs. 1,631 2 0O 
or 1 Part Th *, 01 520eeeaa 
Proceedings spe ty POA 

making a total of Rs. 4,345 9 O 


which is less than the Budget Estimate by Rs. 854-7-0. 

The Budget Estimate of Ordinary Receipts and Expenditure for 1893 
has been fixed as follows :—Receipts Rs. 16,236; Expenditure Rs. 15,698. 

On the receipts side, the estimate for Taveeeet on Investments has 
been slightly increased owing to purchase of Government Securities. 

There is a new item of Rs. 2,000 in the receipts under the head of 
“ Government Allowances.” This amount has been granted by the 
Government of Bengal for a third section of the Society’s Journal deal- 
ing with Anthropology, Ethnography and Folklore. . 

On the expenditure side the items “Stationery ” and “ Printing 
Circulars,” &c., have been slightly increased. 

Postage has been reduced by Rs. 100. ‘There will be a considerable 
reduction under this head as the postage on Foreign covers, book-packets, 
&c., has been greatly reduced. Rs. 600 has been fixed, as the amount is 
intended to cover postage for the third part of the Journal. 

There will, however, be two extraordinary items of expenditure to 
be dealt with during the year 1893. Extensive repairs to the Society’s 
building had to be undertaken at the end of last year. 
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The gas fittings in the Society’s rooms are not very satisfactory, 
and it is intended to complete the necessary gas fittings at a total cost 
of Rs. 426-6-0. 

The details of the Budget Hstimate are as follows :— 





RECEIPTS. 
Subscriptions ‘z if? si Rs. 7,400 0 O 
Sale of Publications.. Te re = 400 O O 
Interest on Pee acca 8 on na sighs oa Ou anUom. 
Rent of Rooms a ee ae a 720 0 O 
Government Allowances oe ips cee ok Uae Came 
Miscellaneous ¥e 6 is iy o00. .0 0 
Total Rs. 16,3826 90 0 
EXPENDITURE. 

Salaries eas ve apap Rs 3 4008-0 =. ( 
Commission et aoe ve 3 400 0 O 
Stationery “60 Bee Ae ay TOC} 0220 
Lighting re sie a: a Som Om O 
Municipal Taxes... ae oa ae 1 Sean © 
Postage eet ce es, roe 600 O QO 
Freight ce oe ase 0 10 0 QO 
Meeting ee ee ce sp 83 0 O 
Contingencies Re ie a nie Foes Oar. 0 
Books ' HE Es on reek Xolt,dal Moe 1). 
Local Periodicals... ri Be iB Ole ee) 
Binding ave ay ret an 900 Ua O 

Journal, Part I 
eee 4,200 0 0 
s Pargill. ..; ar tae te Ome Ue 
Proceedings de on és eae Le Uae 
Printing Circulars, lig <r ay re Tape. UO 








Total Re. 15.698 0. 6 








EXTRAORDINARY HXPENDITURE. 


For repairs to House My ie Rs. 9,480 6 6 
Gas fittings 426 6 O 


Total Rs. 9,906 12 6 


_—— 
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Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner’s Statement of Accounts with 
the Society from July 1890 to September 1892, was received during the 
year. The Statement shows a debit balance of £63-5-6. This amount 
was remitted in December last, 

The sales of the Society’s publications effected by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Tribner during the period amounted to £82-3-4 and of 
the Bibliotheca Indica to £34-3-0. | | 

The numbers of copies of parts of the Journal, of the Proceedings, 
and of the Bibliotheca Indica sent to the Agents during 1892 for sale 
were 66, 80, 277 respectively, valued at Rs. 397-10-0. 

Hight invoices of books purchased, and of publications of various 
Societies sent in exchange, were received during the year, The value 
of the books purchased amounted to £62-16-1, 


Continental Agency. 

Mr. Otto Harrassowitz, Bookseller, Leipzig, was appointed by 
the Council as Agent to the Society for the Continent, on the same 
terms as allowed to Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner and Co. 

A complete set of the publications both of the Society and of the 
Oriental Publication Fund has been sent to Mr. Harrassowitz. 


Library. 

The total number of volumes, or parts of volumes, added to the 

Library during the year was 2,020, of which 667 were purchased, and 
1,353 presented or received in exchange for the Society’s publications. 

The second fasciculus of the Catalogue of the Persian Works in the 

Oriental Library has been published. It will be completed in the 

third fasciculus which is in press and expected to be ready very shortly. 


Publications. 

There were published during the year, nine numbers of the 
Proceedings, (No. 10 of 1891 and Nos. 1 to 9 of 1892), containing 215 
pages of letterpress ; four numbers of the Journal, Part I (No. 3 of 
1891 and Nos. 1 to 3 of 1892), containing 321 pages of letterpress and 
9 plates ; and three numbers of the Journal, Part II (No. 4 of 1891 
and Nos. 1 and 2 of 1892), containing 366 pages of letterpress. The 
Index to the Journal, Part IT for 1891 was also published. 


Coin Cabinet. 
During the year 38 coins were added to the Cabinet, of which 15 
were of gold, 22 of silver, and 1 of mixed metal. 34 of these coins 
were acquired under the Treasure Trove Act. The remainder were 
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presentations by the Bombay Government under the Treasure Trove 
Act. They comprise 32 (14 gold, 18 silver) moghul, 2 silver Inde- 
pendent Sultans of Bengal,! gold fanam, 1 silver Gupta, 1 silver Guddaha, 
and 1 mixed Portuguese coin. They all belong to well-known types, 
and detailed notices of them will be found in the Society’s Proceedings 


Building. 
The expenditure on the building during the year was Rs. 40-8-0. 
This was spent in the stoppage of leaks. 


Office of Secretaries. 

Mr. C. R. Wilson took charge of the duties of Philological Secre- 
tary and Editor of the Journal, Part I, in January, from Dr. A. F. R. 
Hoernle who was engaged with the publication of the Bower Manz- 
script—Dr. Hoernle, retaining the numismatic work. 

Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh carried on the duties of Natural History 
Secretary and Kditor of the Journal, Part II, during the year except 
for three months, from July to September, when he left for Europe on 
leave, and Dr. D. Prain took charge of the work during his absence. 

The Hon’ble H. H. Risley was appointed Anthropological Secre- 
tary and Editor of the Journal, Part ITI, in August last. 

Dr. W. King carried on the duties of Treasurer during the year 
except for three months, from the middle of June to the middle of 
September, when he left for Hurope on furlough, and Colonel J. 
Waterhouse undertook the work during his absence. 

Mr. C. Little carried on the duties of General Secretary and Editor 
of the Proceedings during the year, except for three months, from May 
to July when he was absent on leave, and Mr. Wilson took charge of 
the work in addition to his duties as Philological Secretary to the Society. 

Mr. J. H. Elliott continued Assistant Secretary and Tabranap 
throughout the year. 

Babu Jogesh Chandra Chatterjee was appointed Assistant Libra 
rian in September vice Babu Sarat Chandra Chatterjee resigned. 

Babu Nani Lal Mannu was appointed copyist in May last. 

There were no other changes in the office establishment. 


Bibliotheca Indica. 

Twelve fasciculi were published during the year, of which one was 
in Arabic-Persian, ten in Sanskrit, and one in the Tibetan Series. 
They belong to eleven different works, of which one is in Arabic-Persian, 
one in Tibetan, and the rest in Sanskrit. There were no new publica- 
tions during the year. Two only in the Sanskrit Series were completed, 
namely, the Brihad-Devata, and the English translation of Aniruddha’s 
Commentary. 
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In the Annual Report for 1891 it was estimated that 24 fasciculi 
would be published ; the actual out-turn has been less by twelve. Only 
those works were allowed to be proceeded with which had the pros- 
pect of being completed in a short time. The Philological Secretary 
exercised complete control over the publication of these works. The 
Press was ordered not to undertake a fresh fasciculus without his 
orders. 

The expenditure out of the Oriental Publication Fund during the 
year was Rs. 12,675 which includes printing charges for 26, and editing 
charges for 25 fasciculi, giving the average as Rs. 497 for each fasciculus. 
By publishing only 12 fasciculi during the year debts to the extent 
of the cost of publishing about 14 fasciculi have been paid off. 


The following is a descriptive list of the publications issued during 


1892 :— 


A. ARABIC-PERSIAN SERIES. 


1. Ain-i-Akbari, a well-known work in Persian. It is something 
like an Imperial Gazetteer compiled by Abul-Fuzl, one of the most learn- 
ed men in Akbar’s Court, under Akbar’s special order. Translated by 
Col. H. 8. Jarrett, No. 818 Vol. 111. Fascr& 


B. SAnNskKRIT SERIES. 


1. Brihad-devata or the Index of Gods in the Rigvedas, is a very — 
ancient work attributed to Saunaka, the precepter of Asvalayana. Hdit- 
ed by the Late Raja Rajendralala Mitra who added the Arshanukra- 
mani, the Chhandonukramani, and the Anuvakanukramani in the form 
of appendices to the work. The last 21 pages had not the benefit of 
revision by the Raja; No. 819 Fasc, IV. This brings the work with its 
appendices to a close. 

2. Madana-parijata, compiled under the patronage of waadakenre 
a Raja of Kashtha or Kachcha near Delhi, during the fourteenth century 
by Visesvara Bhatta. Edited by Pandit Madhustidana Smritiratna, 
Professor of Hindu Law, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. Advanced by one 
Fasciculus, No. 816 Fase. X. 

Brihad-dharma-purana showing the latest phase of Pauranic deve- 
lopniént in India, edited by Pandit Haraprasid S/dstri, has advanced 
by one fasciculus only, No. 822 Fase. IIT. 

Chaturvarga Chintimani by Hemadri the oldest Smriti compilation 
of which the date has been ascertained to be 1246 A. D. has advanced 
by one Fasciculus only under the joint editorship of Pandits Jogesvara 
Smritiratna and Kamakyanath Tarkavagisa, No. 823 Vol. III. Part II. 
Fasc. X. 
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Taittiriya Samhita or the Samhita of the Black-Jajurveda, has ad- 
vanced by only one Fasciculus under the editorship of Mahamahopadhyaya 
Mahesa Chundra Nyayaratna, C. I. E., No. 820 Fasc. XXXVI. 

Srauta Sutra of Samkhayana is being edited by Professor Dr. Alfred 
Hillebrandt of Breslau in Germany. The text with all the various indices 
has been published in the first volume. The second volume which contains 
the commentary on the text by Anartiya, the son of Baradaraja, comes to 
a close in No. 817 in Fasciculus IV published during the year. It con- 
ains the commentary tothe end of the eighth chapter of the text. The 
third volume will commence with that on the ninth chapter. 

Paragara Smriti one of the twenty Institutes of Hindu Law of 
undoubted authority, with the commentary of Maddhavach4ryya has ad- 
vanced by two Fasciculi, Nos. 814, 821 Vol. II, Fasc. VI. and Vol. III Fase. 
IV. Vol. II treats of Vyavahara and Vol. III of Prayaschitta. Vo- 
lume second comes to an end with the sixth fasciculus. The edition 
is in the charge of Mahamahopadhyaya Chandrakanta Tarkalankara. 

Aniruddha’s Commentary on the Samkhya aphorisms, edited by Pro- 
fessor Dr. Garbe of Konigsburg, comes to a close with the third Fascicu- 
lus No. 825. The learned doctor has given in these three Fasciculi a com- 
plete English translation of the text of the aphorisms, of Aniruddha’s 
Commentary on these and of such portions of Vedanti Mahadevas Com- 
mentary as are not taken from Vijnanabhisksbu’s work. In the preface 
the doctor shows the relation in which the Samkhya system stands to 
Buddhism. 

Tulsi Sdtséi containing seven hundred verses with double meaning, 
has advanced by one Fasciculus only under the editorship of Pandit 
Viharil§l Dube of the Patna College, No. 824 Fasc. IV. 


C. TuiBeTAN SERIES. 

Pag Sam Thi Sin is aprose abstract in modern Tibetan of the 
Avadana Kalpalaté by Kshemendra, a great Sanskrit Poet of Kasmir in 
the 10th century. It has advanced by one Fasciculus only, No. 815 , 
Fasc. III, under the editorship of Babu Saratchandra Das, 
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List of all Societies, Institutions, §c., to which the Publications of the 
Asiatic Society have been sent during the year, or from which publica- 
tions have been received. 

* Societies, &c., which have received the Asiatic Society’s publications, and 
have sent their publications in return. 


+ Societies, &c., which have received the Asiatic Society’s publications, but 
have sent none in return. 


§ Societies, &c., whose publications have been received, but to which nothing 
has been sent in return. 


* Allahabad :—EHditor, Pioneer. 

+ Amsterdam :—Royal Zoological Society. 

= :— Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen. 
t Angers :—Sociéeté d’ Etudes Scientifiques d’ Angers. 

* Baltimore :—Johns Hopkins University. 

+ Batavia :—Society of Arts and Sciences. 

* :—Kon Natuurkundige Vereeniging in Nederlandsch-Indié. 
* Berlin :—Gesellschaft Naturforschende Freunde zu Berlin. 

3 :—Royal Academy of Sciences. 

§ :—Hntomologische Verein. 

+ Berne :—Société Suisse d’ Entomologie. 
x 
+ 
‘j 
+ 
# 
* 














Bombay :—Anthropological Society. 

:—Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 
:—Hditor, Indian Antiquary. 

:Hditor, Times of India. 

:—Natural History Society. 


Bordeaux :—L’ Académie Nationale des Sciences, Belles-Lettres et 
Arts. 

















- :—Société Linnéenne. 

* Boston :—Natural History Society. 

§ :—American Philological Associations. 

+ Brisbane :—Royal Geographical Society of Australasia, Queensland 
Branch. 

+ Brookville :—Society of Natural History. 

+ Brunswick :—Verein ftir Naturwissenschaft. 

* Brussels :—L’ Académie Royale des Sciences, 

+ :—Musée Royal d’ Histoire Naturelle de Belgique. 

t :—Socicté Entomologique de Belgique. 

= :—Société Royale Malacologique de Belgique. 

* Buda Pest :—Royal Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 

* Buenos Ayres :—National Museum. 

a3 :—Academia National de Ciencias de la Republica Argentina. 

+ Caen :—Société de Linnéenne de Normandie. 
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* Calcutta :—Agri-Horticultural Society of India. 

* —___. :__ Geological Survey of India. 

Ze :—KHditor, Englishman. 

* :—Hditor, Indian Daily News. 

+ :—Hditor, Indian Engineer. 

§ :—Hditor, Indian Engineering. 

* —————— :— Editor, Indian Mirror. 

= :—Indian Museum. 

+ :—Mahabodhi Society. 

+ —— :—Mahommedan Literary Society. 

§ :—Photographic Society of India. 

: ;—Survey of India. 

*: :—Tuttobodhini Shova. 

+ —— :—University Library. 

* Cambridge :—University Library. 

+ Cassel :—Der Verein fiir Naturkunde. 

* Cherbourg :—Société Nationale des Sciences Naturelles. 

* Christiana :—University Library. 

* Colombo :—Ceylon Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 

* Copenhagen :—La Société Royale des Antiquaires du Nord. 

+ Cuttack :—Cuttack Library. 

+ Danzig :—Naturforschende Gesellschaft. 

* Dehra Dun :—Great Trigonometrical Survey. 

§ Dorpat :—Naturforscher-Gesellschaft der Universitat. 

* Dresden :—Entomologischen Vereins “ Iris.” 

+ :—Koniglichen Zoologischen und Anthropologisch-Ethnogra- 
phischen Museums zu Dresden. 











* Dublin :—Royal Dublin Society. 

! :—Royal Irish Academy. 

+ Edinburgh :—Royal Society. 

+ —:—Scottish Geographical Society. 

* Florence :—Societa Italiana di Anthropologia, Etnologia e Piscologia . 
Comparata. 

* ——_____ :__Societa Africana d’ Italia. 

* Frankfurt :—Senckenbergische Naturforschende Gesellschaft. 

* -:—Naturwissenschaftlichen Vereins des Regierungsbezirks 

+ Geneva :—Société de Physique et d’ Histoire Naturelle, 

+ Genoa:—Museo Civico di Storia Naturale. 

* Giessen :—Oberhessische Gesellschaft fir Natur und Heilkunde. 

* Graz :—Naturwissenschaftlicher Verein fiir Styria. 


§ Hague :—Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde 
van Nederlansch-Indié. 
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* Hamburgh :—Naturhistoriches Museum zu Hamburgh. 

+ :—Naturwissenchaftlichen Verein. 

+ Halifax :—Nova Scotian Institute of Science. 

+ Halle :—Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft. 

- :—Kaiserlichen Leopoldinisch-Carlinische Akademie. 

Hamilton (Canada) :—Hamilton Association. 

Havre :—Société de Géographie Commerciale du Havre. 

Helsingfors :—Societas pro Flora es Faunna Fennica. 

:—Société des Sciences de Finlande. 

§ Ithaca (U. S. A.) ;—Cornell University. 

+ Irkutsk :—La Société Impériale Russe de Géographie. 

§ Jassy :—Societatii Stiintifice Literare. 

+ Kiev :—Société des Naturalistes. 

* Konigsberg :—Die physikalische-Oekonomische Gesellschaft. 

+ Lahore :—Editor, Civil and Military Gazette. 

7 :—Agricultural Society. 

§ Leipzig :—Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft. 

+ Leyden :—Royal Herbarium. 

* Liége :—Société Géologique de Belgique. 

-:—Société des Sciences. 

Liverpool :—Literary and Philosophical Society. 

London :—Anthropological Institute. 

- :—Hditor, Academy. 

- :—Hditor, Atheneum. 

:—British Museum. 

- :—Geological Society. 

- :—Institution of Civil Engineers. 

—— —- :—Institution of Electrical Engineers. 

London :—Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 

:—Hditor, Nature. 

:—Linnean Society. 

:—Royal Asiatic Society of cae Britain and Ireland. 

:—Royal Astronomical Society. 

:—Royal Geographical Society. 

:—Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

———— :—Royal Microscopical Society. 

——— :—Royal Society. 

:—Statistical Society. 

:—Zoological Society. 

Lyons: —La Société d’ Agriculture, d’ Historie Naturelle et des Arts 
Utiles. 

+ —— :—Muséum d’ Histoire Naturelle. 
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* Lyons :—lLa Société d’ Anthropologie. 
+ Madras :—Literary Society. 
. :—Government Central Museum. 
+ Melbourne :—Royal Society of Victoria. 
* Manchester :—Literary and Philosophical Society. 
Mendon, Ill :—Editor, American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. 
Mexico :—Sociedad Cientifica “‘ Antonio Alzate.” 
Minnesota :—Academy of Natural Sciences. 
Moscow :—Société Imperiale des Naturalistes. 
Munich :—K. Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Nantes :—Société des Sciences Naturelles de L’ ouest de la France. 
Naples :—Societa Africana d’ Italia. 
New Haven :—Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
Newport (R. I.) :—Natural History Society. 
New York :—American Museum of Natural History. 
Ottawa :—Geological and Natural History Survey of the Dominion of 
Canada. 
Oxford :—Bodleian Library. 
:—Indian Institute. 
Paris :—Société de Géographie. 
:—Société d’ Anthropologie. 
:—Société Asiatique. 
:—The Editor, Revue Géographique. 
:—Musée Guimet. 
:—National Library. 
:—Société Zoologique. 
:—Société Académique Indo-Chinoise. 
:—Museum d’ Historie Naturelle. 
Philadelphia :—Academy of Natural Sciences. 
—:—American Philosophical Society. 
:—Journal of Comparative Medicine and Surgery. 
Pisa :—Societé Toscana di Scienze Naturali. 
Prague :—K. K. Sternwarte. 
Rio de Janeiro :—Museu Nacional. 
:—Imperial Observatario. 
ome :—Societé degli Spettroscopisti Italiani. 
oorkee :—Hditor, Indian Forester. 
t. Petersburgh :—Comité Géologique. 
: ——— :—Imperial Library. 
:—Russian Geographical Society. 
:—Académie Impériale des Sciences, 
——— ;—Jardin Impériale de Botanique. 
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San Francisco :—Californian Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Santiago :—Deutsche Wissenchaftliche Vereines. 

Schaffhausen :—Swiss Entomological Society. 

Shanghai :—China Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 

Simla :—United Service Institution of India, 

Stettin :—Entomological Society. 

Stockholm :—Entomologische Tidskrift. 

——- :— Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences. 

Sydney :—Royal Society of New South Wales. 

:—Linnean Society of New South Wales. 

Taiping :—Government of Perak. 

Toronto :—Canadian Institute. 

Tokyo :—Imperial University of Japan. 

:—Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Natur-und Vélkerkunde Ost- 
asiens. 

Trieste :—Societé Adriatica di Scienze Naturale. 

— :—Museo Civico di Storia Naturale. 

Turin :—Reale Accademia delle Scienze. 

Ulwar :—Ulwar Library. 

Vienna :—Anthropolgische Gesellschaft, 

:—K. K. Akademie eer Wissenschaften. 

——— :—K. K. Geologische Reichsanstalt. 

——— :—K. K. Naturhistoriche Hofmuseums. 

——— :—K. K. Zoologisch-Botanische Gesellschaft. 

— :—Ornithologische Verein. 

Washington :—Commissioners of the Department of Agriculture. 

————— :— Smithsonian Institution. 

———— :—United States Geological Survey. 

———- :— United States National Museum. 

Wellington :—New Zealand Institute. 

:—Polynesian Society. 

Wisconsin :—Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters. 

Wiirttemberg :—Natural History Society. 

Yokohama :—Asiatic Society. 

Zagreb :—Archeological Society. 

Zurich :—Naturforschenden Gesellschaft. 
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ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCIL DURING 1892. 
January 28th, Ordinary Meeting. 


The Secretary, Institution of Mechanical Engineers, London, was 
informed in reply to an application asking for the Society’s Journal, 
Part I, from 1886 to 1890, that in June 1886, when the exchange list 
of Societies was revised by the late Mr. E. T. Atkinson, then President 
of the Society, the Institution was placed on the list to receive Journal, 
Part II, and Proceedings only ; and not Journal, Part I, as it related to 
Philology, Antiquities, d&c. 

An offer from the Editor of the ‘ Caucacus,” Tiflis, in Russia, for 
an exchange of publications with the Society was declined. 

Read a letter from Dr. Hoernle enclosing a memo from Pandit Saty- 
vrata Samasrami with the following request :— 

Ist. To edit the Aitareya Brahman, a vedic work for the Bibliotheca 
Indica. 

2nd. To be made an Honorary Member of the Society. 

3rd. To receive, free, copies of Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts. 
It was resolved as follows :— 

Ist. Regret that no fresh engagements can be undertaken at present. 

2nd. Propose at the next meeting, stating that he is one of the 
most distinguished vedic scholar in India, and who has edited a number 
of works for the Bibliotheca Indica. 

3rd. The Secretary might take the necessary action with the view 
of complying with the request. 

On an enquiry from the Calcutta Municipal Corporation, Mr. E. C. 
Cotes was appointed to vote for Ward No. 16 on behalf of the Society. 

The appointments of Pandit Rakhal Chandra Kavyatirtha as a 
temporary additional travelling Pandit on Rs. 30, and Pandit Binod 
Behary Kavyatirtha as the second Pandit, permanently, in the place of 
Babu Upendra Lala Mitra, from the lst December 1891, were recorded. 

An explanation from Pandit Ram Nath Tarkartna, showing the 
work done in search for Sanskrit Manuscripts for two and a half years 
was accepted. The Pandit was allowed an increment of LE 10 per 
month from Ist January 1892. 

A letter from the Superintendent of Stationery informing that 
instructions have been received from the Home Secretary that the order 
directing the transmission of the forty copies of each of the Society’s 
publications was a standing one and that the supply of the publications 
may be continued as usual, was recorded. 

The death of Sir G. B. Airy, an Honorary Member of the Society, 
was ordered to be announced at the General Meeting. 

With reference to Council order, dated 18th December 1890, to 
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revert to the practice of electing Honorary Auditors to audit the 
Society’s accounts, it was resolved that the carrying out of the new 
rule be postponed for the present, and that paid auditors be appointed 
as usual for the accounts of 1891. 

The report showing the progress made in the search for Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, since 25th September 
1888, was ordered to be forwarded to Government. 


February 25th, Ordinary Meeting. 


On the recommendation of the Natural History Secretary an ex- 
change of publications for the Society’s Journal, Part II, and Proceed- 
ings, with the Naturforschenden Gesellschaft in Zurich, was sanctioned. 


March 31st, Ordinary Meeting. 

Pandit Ram Nath Tarkaratna was informed in reply to an appli- | 
cation for gratis copies of the Bibliotheca Indica, that his request 
cannot be granted. 

With reference to Babu Sarat Chandra Das’ request to revive 
the question regarding the purchase by Government of the Tangyar 
collection of 225 volumes, he was asked for further information with 


the view of applying to Government for the purchase money. 
The Honorary Secretary, Calcutta Reading Rooms and Literary. 


Institute, was informed in reply to an application for free copies of 
future publications of the Society, and such of the publications that can 
be spared; that the rules of the Society do not permit the request 
being granted. 

On the recommendation of the Philological Secretary, the remu- 
neration to Babu Sarat Chandra Das for editing the text of the 
“ Avadana Kulpalata”’ at Re. 1-8-0 per page, was accepted. 

The accounts of the Society for 1891 audited by Messrs Meu 
and King, were recorded. 


April 28th, Ordinary Meeting. 

The Chief Librarian of the Giessen University was supplied with 
certain works of the Bibliotheca Indica asked for. - 

A letter from the Secretary to the Government of Bengal con- 
veying the approval of the Government of India to the name of Pandit 
Satyavrata Samasrami being included in the list of persons to whom 
Catalogues of Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts are sent, was recorded. 

In consequence of the resignation of the Hon’ble Sir A. W. Croft as 
President of the Society, the Secretary was requested to write to the 
Hon’ble Sir C. A. Elliott, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, asking him 
if he would be willing to accopt the office of President. 

On the recommendation of the Philological Committee, a copy of * 
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a Persian Manuscript entitled ‘“ Dastan-i-Mesih,” price Rs. 25 was 
ordered to be purchased for the Oriental Library. 

Read an application from Mr. J. H. Elliott, the Assistant Secre- 
tary, asking to be allowed to draw the sanctioned yearly bonus of 
Rs. 150 from the Sanskrit Manuscript Fund. It was resolved that 
the amount be paid, and that the Member of the Council in charge of 
Sanskrit Manuscript submit a report as to the circumstances under 
which this grant was first sanctioned. 


May 26th, Ordinary Meeting. 

On an enquiry from Pandit Satyavrata Samasrami whether the 
copyright of the Commentary of ‘‘ Nirukta,”’ and the dissertation 
headed Niruktalochanam, which were his production belong to the 
Society or to the public, or to himself, he was informed that the 
Society has no objection to his making use of any original matter 
written by him in his edition of the ‘“ Nirukta.” 

An offer from Pandit Vaman Shastri forwarding specimen pages 
of an ancient Sanskrit work entitled ‘Gautama Dharma Sutra,” and 
requesting permission to publish it in the Bibliotheca Indica, was 
referred to the Philological Committee. 

An offer from Bahadur Shah forwarding two Persian Manuscripts 
entitled “‘Zeech Ulugh Baigs” and ‘ Usool Ushtar Washure ” for sale, 
price Rs. 100 and Rs. 30 respectively, was referred to the Philological 
Committee. 

The report of the Philological Committee, to the effect that the 
Members were not in favor of the purchase of the Persian Manuscript 
entitled ‘“‘ Horoscope of Emperor Shah Jehan,” was accepted. 

On an application from Babu Deno Nath Banerjee, Collecting 
Sircar to the Society, praying for a pension, the Council accepted the 
Finance Committee’s recommendation that for the year 1892, the 
interest on the servants’ pension fund be granted to him, and the balance 
from current revenue, making up the amount to Rs. 8 per mensem from 
the lst May 1892. 

The acceptance of the Hon’ble Sir C. A. Hlliott, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Bengal, of the Presidentship was ordered to be reported at the 
next General Meeting. 

In consequence of the resignation of the Hon’ble Sir A. W. Croft 
as a Trustee for the Indian Museum on behalf of the Society, the Hon’ble 
Dr. Mahendralal Sircar, was appointed to fill the vacant place. 


The following Office arrangements were confirmed :— 
1. Babu Sarat Chandra Chatterjee to Officiate as Assistant 


Librarian on Rs. 40 per mensem, on probation. 


* 
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2. Babu Jogesh Chandra Chatterjee to be temporary clerk for 
Cataloguing the Library books from 1886 to 1890 on Rs. 30 per mensem 
for six months. 

3. Babu Nani Lal Manna to officiate as copyist on Rs. 10 per 


mensem for six months. 


June 30th, Ordinary Meeting. 


Mr. G. A. Grierson was allowed permission to attend the meeting 
of the Council on the 30th June 1892 to bring forward, in person, the 
question of the abolition of the India Office Library. It was decided 
that the two Vice-Presidents, Messrs. Wood-Mason and Pedler, jointly 
draw up a representation to the Government of India against the 
proposal to abolish and disperse the valuable library now located in 
the India Office, and that this be signed by the Members of the Council 
and of the different Committees ; also that a copy of this representation 
be sent unofficially to the President of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

A circular letter from the Honorary Secretaries, Royal Society of 
New South Wales, offering medals, &., for the best communication 
containing the result of original research or observation on certain 
subjects, was ordered to be read at the next meeting. 

On an enquiry from the Secretary, Society of Geography, Lisbon, 
he was informed that the Society cannot depute a representation at 
the 10th International Congress of Orientalists at Lisbon on the 9th ~ 
September 1892. 

The Appointment of Dr. D. Prain to act as, the Natural History 
Secretary in the place of Dr. Walsh, leaving India on leave for three 
months, was approved. 

An exchange of publications for the Society’s Journal, Part II, with 
the Wisconsin Academy of Seience, Arts and Letters, was sanctioned. 

In reply to a letter from Dr. H. Windisch on behalf of the Royal 
Saxon Society, the Society’s Journal, Parts I and II and the Proceed- 
ings were offered in exchange. 

Read a letter from Professor R. Pischel, recommending book- 
seller Otto Harrassowitz of Leipzig as Agent for the Society. It was 
resolved to find out what had been done in previous cases with a view 
to a report at next meeting. 

Mr, G. W. Forrest was informed in reply to his letter, asking the 
Society to cancel their letter to the French Consulate for copies of 
some valuable maps of the Calcutta, Bombay and Madras Forts depo- 
sited in the Archives of Pondicherry, that should the request of the 
Society for copies of these plans lead to any difficulty in the supply of 
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a copy to Mr. Forrest and the Society, the Society will then withdraw 
its application and avail itself of Mr. Forrest’s offer of copies. Mean- 
while the Society awaits the answer of the Government of Pondicherry. 

On the report of the Philological Secretary as to the circumstances 
under which the yearly bonus of Rs. 150 from the Sanskrit Manuscript 
Fund is allowed to Mr. J. H. Elliott, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Society, it was ordered that the allowance of Rs. 150 be continued 
having been sanctioned by the Government of India. 

An exchange of publications for the Society’s Journal, Part I, 
with the Polynesian Society, was sanctioned, 

The question of appointing a Member of Council as Honorary 
Librarian to the Society, was referred to the Library Committee. 


July 29th, Ordinary Meeting. 


It was agreed at the request of Mr. Otto Harrassowitz, book- 
seller, Leipzig, to establish a depot for the publications of the Biblio- 
theca Indica, and the Society’s publications in Leipzig and to entrust 
the work to his management. 

In reply to a letter from the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Sir G. Birdwood. was informed that Sir Alfred 
Croft had been asked to represent the Society at the Oriental Congress 
in London in 1892. 

The request of Pandit Satyavrata Samasrami (an Associate Mem- 
ber) to be allowed to borrow books from the Library, was sanctioned. 

A letter from the Consul General for France covering copy of a 
letter from the Government of Pondicherry, expressing their willingness 
to supply copies of some valuable maps of the Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras Forts deposited in the Archives of Pondicherry, was acknow- 
ledged with thanks. 

Pandit Vaman Shastri was informed in reply to a letter requesting 
permission to sanction the publication of an ancient Sanskrit work 
entitled “Gautama Dharma Sutra’ for the Bibliotheca Indica, that the 
present condition of the Oriental Publication Fund makes it impossible 
to agree to the request. 

The recommendation of the Finance Committee to spend Rs. 1,000 
on Almirahs for the English Library was agreed to. 


August 25th, Ordinary Meeting. 
An exchange of publications with the Oriental Siberian Section of 
the Russian Imperial Geographical Society was sanctioned. 
On a resolution of the Monthly General Meeting that a third section 
of the Society’s Journal dealing with Anthropology, Ethnography and 
Folklore be added to the Society, it was resolved to enter into negotia- 
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tion with the Government of Bengal for a grant in connection there: 
with. 

In consequence of the resignation of Dr. D. D. Cunningham of his 
seat on the Council, the Hon’ble H. H. Risley was appointed to fill the 
vacant place, The Hon’ble H. H. Risley was also appointed Hthnogra- 
phical Secretary to the Society. 

The appointments of Pandit Benod Behary Kavyatirtha at Rs. 50 
in the place of Pandit Ram Nath Tarkaratna and Pandit Kunja Behary 
Kavyatirtha in the place of Benod Behary Kavyatirtha at Rs. 20 
from the Ist of August 1892, were confirmed. | 


September 22nd, Ordinary Meeting. 


A letter from Sir Alfred Croft, expressing great regret at ions 
unable to represent the Society at the forthcoming congress a Orien- 
talists at London, was recorded. 

The nomination of Mr. P. J. Briihl, as an Associate Member of the 
Society was ordered to be announced at the next Monthly General 
Meeting. 

The appointment of Babu Jogesh Chandra Chatterjee to act as the 
Assistant Librarian to the Society in the place of Babu Sarat Chandra 
Chatterjee, resigned, was confirmed. 


October 27th, Ordinary Meeting. 

Mr. Otto Harrassowitz, bookseller, Leipzig, was informed in reply 
to a letter suggesting sundry proposals, that his name will be printed 
in the Society’s publications as Agent; and all conditions agreed to. 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., were informed accordingly. 

It was resolved to thank the Government of Bengal for the Grant 
of Rs. 2,000 a year for the third section of the Society’s Journal, deal- 
ing with Anthropology, Ethnography and Folklore. 


December 1st, Ordinary Meeting. 


Read a letter from the Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
covering copy of a letter from the Private Secretary to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, intimating that Sir Charles Elliott has offered to 
vest in the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments under Act VI of 1890, 
a sum of Rs. 5,000 with the object of creating an endowment for the 
encouragement: of original research in Physical Science in Bengal, and 
has suggested that under section 5 of the Act, the President of the 
Society be appointed one of the trustees to administer the property. It 
was resolved that the Council authorises the President to act as a 


Trustee, and agrees to the prize being awarded at the Annual General 
Meeting, Report at the next General Meeting, 
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Read a letter from the Officiating Deputy Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, covering copy of a Despatch from Her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for India, intimating that no proposal for the transfer of 
the Oriental Manuscripts and works now in the Library of the India 
Office, to the custody of the British Museum, has been brought to 
notice, but should such a proposal be hereafter submitted, the represen- 
tations of the Asiatic Society will receive due consideration. It was 
ordered to be read at the next General Meeting and published in the Pro- 
ceedings. . 

A letter from Babu Govinda Das, suggesting certain rules as 
regards editing the Bibliotheca Indica was ordered to be circulated to 
the Philological Committee. 

Ou an estimate of Messrs. Mackintosh Burn & Co., for Rs. 6,617-13-0 
for the necessary repairs to the Society’s Buildings, it was resolved 
that Colonel Waterhouse, Mr. Pedler and the Honorary Secretary form a 
Sub-Committee to make the necessary arrangements. 

The proposal of the Hon’ble H. H. Risley to take with him to 
Ceylon an Anthropological Assistant at a cost of Rs. 200 was sanctioned. 


December 29th, Ordinary Meeting. 


On the recommendation of the Natural History Secretary an ex- 
change of publications for the Society’s Journal, Part II, from 1891, 
with the Société des Sciences Naturelles de l’ouest de la France, was 
agreed to. 

The copy of the Proceedings of the Joint Committee of the Native 
Members of the Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and of the 
Trustees of the Indian Museum, regarding the removal to Calcutta of 
the Navagraha Stone at Konarak, submitted by Pandit Hara Prasad 
Shastri, was recorded, 

An estimate from Messrs. J. B. Norton and Sons, Calcutta, for the 
necessary gas fittings to the Society’s rooms at a total cost of Rs, 426-6-0 
was referred to the Sub-Committee for necessary action. 

Another estimate from Messrs. Mackintosh Burn & Co., for 
Rs. 3,794-10-0 exclusive of the cost of beams, burgahs or any other 
work which may be found necessary during the progress of the repairs 
was referred to the Sub-Committee for necessary action. 


Report. | 
The Cuarrman announced that the Scrutineers reported the result 
of the election of Office-Bearers and Members of Council to be as 
follows :— 
President : 


The Hon’ble Sir C, A. Elliott, K. C. 8. 1, C. I. E. 
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Vice--Presidents. 
J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 
A. Pedler, Esq., F. R. S. 
C. J. Lyall, Hsq., B. A., C. I. E. 


Secretaries and Treasurer. 
G. A. Grierson, Hsq., C. S. 
Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh. 
The Hon. H. H. Risley, C. I. H. 
C. R. Wilson, Esq., M. A. 
Pandit Haraprasad Shastri, M. A. 
Dre Wy eng 3 was 


Other Members of Council. 
Babu Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, B. A. 
L. de Nicéville, Esq., F. H. S. 
Colonel H. S. Jarrett. 
The Hon. Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar., C. I, E. 
EK. C. Cotes, Esq. 
The Hon. Justice Amir Ali, C. 1. H. 
Colonel J. Waterhouse, B.S. C. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Mahesa Chandra Nyayaratna, C. I. HE. 
Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle. 


The meeting was then resolved into the Ordinary Monthly General 
Meeting. 


Dr, Will. King, B. A., in the chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


One Hundred and Nineteen presentations were announced, details 
of which are given in the Library List appended. 


The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Mem- 
bers :— 

A. A. Casperez, Esq. 

P. Nolan, Esq., C. S. 

Babu Sarat Chandra Lahari. 
The Rev. A. Bodding, 


The following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting :— 

Babu Bhupendra Nath Vasu, Solicitor, Calcutta, proposed by Babu 
Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, seconded by C. R. Wilson, Esq. 
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Maharaja Kumara Sirdar Bharat Singh, C. 8., District Judge, 
Mirzapur, N. W. P., proposed by Babu Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, se- _ 
conded by C. R. Wilson, Esq. 

Dr. Paul Deussen, Professor, University of Kiel, proposed by Ma- 
hamahopadhyaya Mahesa Chandra Nyayaratna, seconded by Babu 
Nilmoney Mukherji. 

C. R. Marriott, Esq., B. C. S., proposed by T. H. Holland, Esq., 
seconded by C, R. Wilson, Esq. 


The following gentlemen have expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society :— 
W. 4H. Jobbins, Esq. 
J. S. Gamble, Esq. 


The Srcorerary reported the death of the following members :— 


Lieutenant General George Byres Mainwaring. 
Pundit Haridas Shastri, M. A. 


The following papers were read :— 

1. Note on flaked and chipped stones from Kon in the Mirzapur Dis- 
trict.—-By Dr. W. Kine, Director, Geological Survey of India, 

‘The parcel of stones which I treat of this evening, was sent up to 
the Society by Mr. W. Crooke, C. S., of Mirzapur, who writes that he 
found the scraps ina ravine near’the town of Kon, south of the Sone 
river. He states that Mr. J. Cockburn found some of a similar nature 
a few years ago, and that that gentleman believes them to be paleoli- 
thic stone implements. Mr. Crooke refers to them as flint, but they 
are, more properly speaking, chert or silicified argillaceous rock. 

These scraps or fragments of stone have, at first sight, the appear- 
ance of being a collection of very ordinary bits of chert, such as may 
be picked up in any field where the rock of the country is of this kind; 
but a few of them show undoubted evidence of having been chipped 
by human hands with an intent to produce something in the shape of 
an implement for cutting or scraping purposes, while most of them 
show, at least, indications of having had portions or flakes knocked off 
them by other forces than any we know of in the domain of natural 
wear and tear; in other words, they show that man must have been 
tapping or pressing off flakes or longish chips of convenient form for 
implements, such as arrow heads, small knives, or scrapers, which he 
appears to have used in an early period of his history. 

The essential feature about the kind of stone of which these frag- 
ments consist, and indeed of nearly all the stone which early men 
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elected for this object, is the property of breaking with what is called 
a conchoidal fracture, which they, however, learned to adapt to their own 
ends: and it is in the resultant facets produced by their manipulation 
that we recognize a remarkable variation from the chips and flaked 
surfaces produced by natural blows or splittings-off by water or weather. 
Under the latter conditions the conchoidal surfaces are generally 
more roundly ovoid, and more regular in shape, while they have more 
of a family likeness on each fragment of stone: and that peculiar 
bulbous protuberance, continued sometimes into a re-entrant concave 
hollow which has been found to characterize surfaces produced by 
artificial fracture, is scarcely ever seen with any distinctness in natural 
stones. On the -other hand, artificial flaking is productive of long or 
short chips, as convenience or the quality of the stone permits; and a 
bulb of percussion is very often present on the flake, or its complement, 
and well marked. 

Some of these specimens show this bulb of percussion very clearly, 
and the complements of the flakes, which have evidently been knocked 
off some of the larger fragments, have their axes in different and 
sometimes opposite directions. | 

A further feature in some of these flakes, is a sort of supple- 
mentary smaller chipping along some of the edges of the larger flaked 
surfaces, giving a kind of saw-like edge, which is a common feature in 
some manifest arrow heads and other prehistoric weapons. It is 
notable that in these specimens the secondary small chipping is as old ~ 
as the larger flaking, whereas, such newer fracturing as there is, is 
quite clearly new and unweathered ; while this is, as it were, aimless 
in its regularity. 

Iam unfortunately unable to specify any particular fragment in 
the lot as being certainly an implement, though there are one or two 
which might be considered very rude attempts at small hatchets or 
scrapers; so that the lot is not of value except as indicative of 
human manufacture, which perhaps hardly requires further corrobora- 
tion, since better samples of such manufacture have already been found 
in the same neighbourhood. At best, we can only say from these 
specimens, that they are in part probably the refuse of paleolithic 
implement manufacture which seems to have been an industry, however 
small and scattered, in a district where the raw product occurs in toler- 
able abundance, 3 

At the same time I have thought that the receipt of them, afforded 
an opportunity for illustrating a few of the peculiarities which are con- 
sidered as characteristic of stones bearing traces of human handiwork ; 
and that such illustration will help to keep up the spirit of enquiry after 
the traces of early man in India. 
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2. A Translation of an inscription in the Tughre character.—By 
Henry Beveripar, Hsq., C. S.:— 


Verily God the Most High said ‘‘ Mosques belong unto Himself. 
Ascribe Godhead to none else.” The Prophet,—blessed be his me- 
mory,—said, ‘‘ Whoever erects a mosque in this world, for him, God will 
raise up seventy palaces in Paradise,” This mosque was erected—in 
the reign of Saif-ud-dunia O’Deem Abool Mozaffar Feroze Shah, the 
just, the munificient, may he be spared to reign long,—by his grand 
vizir, may God ever elevate him high. This engraving was done on the 
2nd of mohorrum 896 Hijra. 

This piece of stone, which bears the above inscription in Tughre 
form, a kind of Caligraphy in Arabic, was found at the Musuid-i-awlia 
(Sanctum Sanctorum) of the apostles of Islam at Choona Khali in the 
district of Murshidabad, adjoining to the Court house once presided 
over by Jafar Khan Nasairi, otherwise called Murshed Kali Khan 
Zindapir (the immortal saint.) 


3. Study of Sanskrit in Ceylon.— By Panpir Hakimonan Vipy4- 
BHUSAN. Communicated by the Philological Secretary. 
The paper will be published in the Journal, Part I. 


4, A16th Century Account of Indian Buddhist shrines by an Indian 
Buddhist Yogt, translated from the Tibetan—By L. A. Wanpett, 
M.B, M.R.A.S. 


It is now becoming more clearly evident that although Buddhism 
was forcibly expelled from its primitive home in the Gangetic Valley by 
the wholesale massacre of its monks, and the destruction of its monas- 
teries by the Muhammedan invaders at the end of the twelfth century 
of the Christian era, it still continued to linger for several centuries 
longer in the more remote parts of India—in the Dakhan, Central 
India, the Sub-Himalayan highlands, and in the more secluded parts of 
the Peninsula generally. In Orissa, it is specially stated by the great 
historian Lama Taranatha,! to have existed up till the middle of the 
fifteenth century A.D., and Taranatha’s information in regard to the later 
history of Indian Buddhism was largely derived from the. lips of the 
Indian Yogi Buddhagupta Natha, a disciple of Tirthi Natha who visited 
Tibet at the end of the 16th century. 

The account of the Indian wanderings of Buddhagupta Natha is 
a well-known though rare book in Tibet, and its publication is usually 
attributed to Tardnatha. As it indicates a survival of some living ves- 
tiges of Buddhism in India so late as the 16th century, and gives some 


1 Vassitirr’s Le Buddhisms: La Coiume’s transl. p. 
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descriptions of little known places, such as Udayana, the Indian Potala, 
&c., and suggestive groupings of names of places, contemporary kings 
and Yogis, and also some notes on the School of Gorakhnath, which are 
of interest, I here present an abstract of its contents. 

From this it will be seen that while Tirthi Natha and Buddhagupta 
NAatha are held by the Lamas to have been truly Indian Buddhists—and 
they certainly were born in India, and made their pilgrimages chiefly 
to Buddhist shrines—their form of religion was of the most highly 
Tantrik and Saiva type and scarcely recognizable as Buddhism, although 
itis practically, if not wholly, identical with the Buddhist Yoga in 
its latest development amongst the Northern Buddhists of Kashmir, 
Nepal and Tibet. These two Yogis indeed seem to belong to the same 
school as Gorakhnath or Gorakshanatha, noted leader of the Kanphata 
or ear-slit Yogis, who is placed about the fourteenth? or fifteenth ® 
century A.D., and usually considered a Buddhist Yogis. Like him 
these two Yogis possess the title Ndtha or leader, a special title of 
Yoga teachers and Saivic leaders. And Taranatha’s own religious 
name seems founded on the same model, and indicating his personal 
tendencies in the same direction. The date of the composition of this 
account is placed before the composition of Taranatha’s History of 
Indian Buddhism, 7. e., some years anterior to 1608 A.D. 

The reverend Buddha-gupta Natha, the pupil of the reverend 
Tirthinatha, was born in the city of Indralinga near Rasmish - 
vara on the seacoast of the Dakhan, as the youngest of eight sons of a 
merchant named Krishna. While a lad, he became a follower of 
Tirthinatha on the latter’s visit to his native town, and he was then 
given the religious name of Buddhanatha. He accompanied Tirthinatha 
during several years in the countries of Kachali, Kongkum, and 
Tyvyasurati, during which time he was instructed by Tirthindtha in 
the principles of yoga philosophy. He was also taught by Dipanatha, 
a Brahman yogi, the following books, viz. sGra-mdo-tsan-tra-pa, * 
sDeb-sbyor-gy1-bstan-bchos® known as dmar-ser-snyan-snagags,° Alankara, 
Amarakekha, &e. 

The superior? Tirthinatha ate nutritious food and had remark- 
ably long hair and a beard. He went with his retinue to the Middle 
Country and stayed for a time at BinaraSi. From thence he went 
to Bikrama,® the forest of wealth, near Dili where he began to obtain 
bchin-len upon which his hairs fell off, 


The reverend master (Buddhaguptanatha) was empowered by the 


@ H. H. Witson. Asiatic Researches, xvii, p.190. 3 Indian Antiquary, vii, p. 299. 
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Superior (Tirthinitha) in Sanghyantaparama after the customs of 
Goraksha® and he also learned the means of 
obtaining ‘those gods who have passed from 
this world.’ He stayed for nine years,® in Dili, Gdrakhatari,!° and 
Haridvara meditating on the rlung-kyi-rnal-byor, and receiving advice 
from two yogis named Guruprahmanatha and Kridhnandth a, (from 
whom he learned that) Goraksha had said that Mahibada and Svasi- 
bada are two theoretical treatises which show “one’s knowledge.’ 
PranaSimkha is known in Tibetan as Srog-lu-khur-ragyad and shows 
the states of the world and the body; while Pranatantra is known as 
Srog-gi-rgyud. Following Géraksha were twelve orders of Yogis, viz, 
Nathapanthi, Pawapanthi, Pakkhapanthi, Gopalapanthi, 
Pagalapanthi, Ayipanthi, Chalipanthi, Hetupanthi, Ma- 
galapanthi and Sattanithapanthi. There is another order called 
Nadesvari Jogi which still exists in the Buddhist system. And the 
superior Tirthinatha, Pramandtha and Krishnandtha are of the 
Nadesvari order. 

The reverend (Buddhagupta) then six months in the country of 
Malawa obtaining the bchud-len of Nimba; and afterwards spent four 
months in each of the following places :—Singaladvip, Jhamigiri 
and Jagatnatha,!! from which latter place he went to Maru. 

. While staying at the great shrihe in the city of Nagarathatha in 
the western country of Sindh he was seized with an almost mortal sick- 
ness, on recovery from which he always practised the meditation of 
gdal-stong and the physical exercises of swimming &c. From Nagara- 
thatha he went for nine days through a robber-haunted desert to the 
shrine of the goddess Hingalachi. On his return he proceeded north- 
wards to the cities of Molatana!* Kabhela,!* Khorasina, Baja- 
sana, and Goshala, the inhabitants of which countries were Mongols, 
Turks, Savage Muhammadans!* and Persians. 

Thence he went to the Western Uroyan country (the land of 
Padma sambhava or Urgyan Rimpochhe the 
founder of Lamaism). In Sanskrit it is called 
Odiyana, but itis better known by its Muhammadan name of Gajani.!5 
Here are some remains of the cave grub-chhen-lta-wai-na gzah-chan 16 
and of the palace of King Indrabhuddha the father of Prince Ti-med- 
Kun-'dan (Vessantara of the Jataka Tales). Then he visited the great 
shrines of Ilo Carpata (parvata). The chief place in Urgyan is Dhu- 
masthira.!7 He first went to the city of Duba, and thence proceeding 


Gorakhnath Schoo. 


Udayana. 


9 sGrub-thobs. 10 ? Gorkha Tarai. 1l-P Vikramasila, a celebrated mediz- 
vial Tantrik Buddhist Monastery in the Gangetic Valley. 12 = Puri in Orrissa. 
13 = Multan,/4? Kabul. 15 KLa-KLo litterally ‘ Savages,’ 16 ‘Ghazni’ of maps, !7 Skt, 
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eastwards for two days and south for four days, he reached the isolated 
town of Dhumadthira. It is for India a very small and narrow city re- 
sembling Ghagha and had four gates. Although Urgyan is now under 
the Muhammadans there is still some observance of virtue by the inhabi- 
tants among whom are Yogis, Upasikas, Tirtankaras and Savage 
(Muhammadans). The female devotees were Khecharas (witches) ' 
who possessed the power of injuring people, working miracles, and 
changing their form. The place is bounded on the south, east and 
west by three lakes. By travelling between the south and east lake 
you reach Bhalagkha!® the country of the Savage Turks, where in 
a corner is an incarnation of Acharya A$va.?°...... named Mabsdus-pa. *! 

Thence he went to Khachhe (Kasmir) passing through several 
countries of the Upper Turks.?# He visited the Tirthaka shrines of 
Sardha, and Daradhad. Thence he proceeded to those Upper Turk 
eountries bordering on Tibet, viz, Dharatabhota and Kaskara.* 
After which he returned to his master Tirthinaath in Central India. 

He then went southwards to visit a temple of Isvara named 
Bhisesvara, and proceeding further south, reached U Sira where there 
was a celebrated temple of Vajra Bhairab (?) Thence he visited the 
temple of Hevajra erected by Padma Vajra. After which he went to 
the Tirthankara dwelling of Abhu (Mt. Abu). From Kadcharu, he 
went to Sobanatha or Isvara ............ the country of Sorasta, and the 
self-created stone images there. He thence visited the countries in and 
around the Central Dakhan, viz. Marthatta, khanddes, Tangala, 
Bidranagara, Kartanaka, Trilinga, Tripala, Chincha, Mala- 
jara, Charitra, Marwara, Konkunada, Janachambrahara, 
Chandradura, Panchabhajar, Charamandal, Mermandal, 
Jalapandala, Talamandal, Rundmandal, Bhogamalyara, Ka- 
linka, &e. From Konkuna he went through the ocarn in a ship to 
Damidodvipa(?) called Samlornaso by the natives and the Mu- 
hammadans. In that Island the esoteric doctrine prospered exceedingly. 
They possessed the books named Phurbu. The ten phro tantras, Heruka 
tantra and Vajrapani. The clergy are numerous, but none observe the 
Viuaya. The monks wore black robes and many drank wine. During 
his stay in that island for one year, the chief priest died. Then he 
returned by way of Sankhadwip or the Conch-shell island, there was 
a shrine in the hill named Mangalasambhava,** In that island he 
saw visitors from the island of Gatjanasa. 


18 Litterally ‘sky-goers.’ 19 P Balk, 20 rta-mehhoy. #! In another place it is 
spelt Dhumasrira. 2 Skt.’ 
23 Stod-hor. #+ ? Kasghar. 
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Thence he proceeded to the island of Palata, and thence to 
Singaladvip where he remained for five 
years. Singala religion prospered exceed- 
ingly. The clergy were rich and possessed of great comfort; quite 
in keeping with the saying :—Jala muktitalu manika! Lane bane kunja 
gharighart padmaut nari! Bhala desa Singala! ‘The waters are full of 
pearls, the earth of jewels. The forests teem with elephants, and the 
women are like lotus flowers. A truly blessed country is Ceylon!” Bud- 
dhandtha prayed for seven days at Buddha’s foot-print' known as 
Sripaduka. In a retired corner of the country named Kardala 
Buddhanatha visited a cave which had formerly been occupied by 
Maégakaraganti, the pupil of the great teacher Santipa when he visited 
Ceylon. Buddhanatha preached the religion to Rahesingkhapan- 
darala and afterwards departed in a merchant ship to the small island 
of Ugalinga, and thence to the small island of Amuka which took 
thirty days to reach. 

Thence proceeding southwards after four months they reached 
Jamegiri, where Buddhanatha stayed for 
about a year. Here are many great stone- 
images of Buddha, and also the seat of 
Acharye Nagarjuna on his visit to this place. There are many tem- 
ples where offerings are being largely made, and one of the temples 
was erected by Nagarjuna. 

From this, going in a merchant ship for about one month’s journey 
he reached Potala ‘the king of mountains.’ 
This Potala is by some said to be the smaller 
one, but it seems really to be the Potala of the Buddhist texts. Here 
the pilgrim visited the following shrines, namely: ‘the crystal cave of 
Basubhadra.’*® ‘Tara, with the frowning brows® ‘the golden...... a7 
eave of the Asuras,’ Tara the seng-/deng-gi-nags®? and the shrines of 
Brahma, Vishnu and Maha Isvara, and the temple of the hill. Around 
Mounttain Potala were a few scattered towns containing Buddhists, 
Muhammadans and Toitankaras. Most of the people worshipped 
‘Ponala Kala.’ 

From here he sailed northwards, and reached Javadvipa, 
where there were a great many classes of 
clergy. Without staying here he continued 
the voyage to another island in mid-ocean named Bandvipa or 


Ceylon. 


Jamegiri and 
Nagarjuna. 


~ Potala. 


Java, &c. 


25 rdo-rje-hjigs-byed. *6 Hang-phagug-gi-ghug-pa. 
27 Hero-lding-gi-ghing. 
3 bde-hbyung. 
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‘the forest island,’ which had formerly been visited by Guru Padma 
Sambhava. Here amid hills is a square temple containing a self- 
created stone-image of Hevajra. Then sailing towards the north 
he returned to Ceylon and Konkuna, in which latter place he saw the 
self-sprung image of Manjusri called Gyannakaya. 

Proceeding to Malyara southwards in a ship he reached 
the small country of Sambudha which 
adjoins Malyara. Here he heard the Vajra- 
yana for the King named..........0.0 29 who was the uncle of the 
Yoguh Dinaganga. Thence he went to Bhangala via Jaganatha 
and Trilinga. Thence to Pundavarta-gavasadni from which in 
twenty days he reached the shrines of Kasramgaram and Devikota 
in the upper part of Tripura (Tipperah) where he remained in the 
monastery (?) formerly built by the great Siddhi Krishnakara®0 
He also visited Haribhanja, Phukhrad and Palgru. In these 
countries the clergy and holy books were numerous and the religion 
prosperous. While there he heard a variety of esoteric teachings 
from the lifo of a great pundit named Dharma of the Haribhanja 
Chaitya believed to be a pupil of the great Siddhi...... ... 1_and also 
found a pandit Upasika named Hetagarbaghanna. He also learned 
here the original authorities of may of the Sutras. Then he visited 
the ... wes vee vee ee Chaitya.2! And he saw the magic circles of Jana- 
kaya and Sidhanyakadaka. 

From there he went in a merchant ship through the ocean called — 
Padala and visited the island of Paigu 
(Pegu) where nutmegs and cloves grew and 
several other islands named Sadadvipa, 
Mahasiwarnabhumi, Suryadvipa, Chandradvipa, and 
Sarpadvipa. And in a small island in the Gangasagara formerly 
visited by Krishnacharinbala.* and Bhuwa*® ,,,.,, . he mediated 
one point of the Mahamudra for three months. 

On returning to India proper Buddhanatha visited Trilinga Bidya- 
nagar, Karnadaka, (Karnatic) and Bhamdva. At the latter 
place he met the great Siddhi Santagupta .** Henceforth the pil- 
grim Buddhagupta known as Buddhagupta Natha. He was espe- 
cially empowered by the yogini Dinakara and the great guru 
Gambhiramati. And he had taken instructions from the Superiors 
(Skt. Uttarw) Sudhigarbya, Gantapa, Betatikshana, Bhira- 
bandhu, and Ghaghapa, all of whom were followers of the aforesaid 


Tipperah, &c. 


Pegu, and Moulmain, 
&c. 


29 Nor-bzang. % Khre-gnyer-chan-ma. $1! sGo-gser. 8% geng-/deng gi-nags. 
88 hphrog-byed hod, %4 gtsug-lag-knang. 
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great Siddhi Santa Gupta. He then went to the Mahabodhi 
inthe Middle Country and made a small house for meditation close 
to the north of the the Vajrasana. Afterwards he visited the eight 
ereat shrines and the Gridhakutigiri guha, and Prayaga. Forty- 
six years had now elapsed since his last meeting with Tirthinatha. 
Then he built an assembly house on Khagendri hill to which many 
yogis resorted, and he received royal patronage. 

Afterwards he proceeded by Jagathatha to the country of Dhi- 
migévara near Chigaipura where he stayed at the temple of ...... 
reese 85 erected by Kayamtha. Thence he went to Kamaru (Kama- 
rupa), whence he went to Lhasa visiting bSam-yas enroute. At Lhasa 
he saw Lord Sakye Muni’s image; and he prayed to the eleven-headed 
(Avalokita) and to Kasarpasi, and then went on to gTsang (Western 
Tibet).- At this time he knew the following works :—Kyevajra, Sam- 
buddha, Buddha...... 86 Mahamaya, ........ opens JParatantra, 
Sambharamadald ............... kala.29 ........,....°° Vajrisanamula, ...... 
...4t Kurnkulle, Mahakala and other tantras. After visiting several 
other parts of Tibet he left by skyid-grong to Nepal, where during 
two or three months he visited the chief shrines, and thence went to the 
country of Bhata also called Tsambrangna. After which he re- 
turned to Khagendra for about a month; and then proceeded by way 
of Bhangala to Tripura and Devikota, in which last named place 
it is believed he died. 





PiBRA RY, 
The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in January last. 


J RANSACTIQNS, PROCEEDINGS, AND JOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Societies and Hditors. 
Bombay. The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XXI, Part 267. 
Budapest. A Magyar Tudomanyos Akadémia,—Nyelvtudomanyi 
Kézlemények, Kotet XXII, Fiizet 3 and 4. 
Der Ungarischen Akademie der Wissenschaft,—Mathemat- 
ische und Naturwissenschaftliche Berichte aus Ungarn, Band IX, 
Heft 1 and 2. 
Ungarische Revue,—Heft 8-10, 1891; 1-5, 1892. 








35 Nag-po-Spyod-pa. 86 zhi-wai-zhabs. 87 gzugs-brmgen gyi mchhod-rten: 
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Buenos Ayres. La Academia Nacional de Ciencias en Cordoba,— 
Boletin, Tome XI, No. 4. 
Calcutta. Asiatic Society of Bengal,—Journal, Part II, No. 3, 1892. 
Indian Engineering,—Vol. XIII, Nos. 2-3. 
Photographic Society of India,—Journal, Vol. VI, No. 1. 
Ithaca. Cornell University,—Library Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 2. 
London. The Academy,—Nos. 1078-80. 
-. The Athensum,—Nos. 3401-3. 
—-—. Institution of Electrical Hngineers,—Journal, Vol. XXI, 
No. 101; and Index to Vols. XI-XxX, 
—-. Nature,—Vol. XLVII, Nos. 1209-11. 
Paris. La Société de Géographie,—Comptes Rendus des Séances, Nos. 
17 et 18, 1892. 
St. Petersburgh. Horti Petropolitani,—Acta, Tome XII, No. 1. 
Stockholm. Entomolgisk Tidskrift,—Areg XIII, Haft 14. 
Taiping. Perak Government,—Gazette, Vols. V, Nos. 39; VI, 1. 
Vienna. Der K. K. Geologischen Reichsanstalt,—J shrbeals Band 
XLII, Heft 1. 
Verhandlungen,—Nrn. 11-14, 1892. 














Pooks AND PAMPHLETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators, &c. 


Hacket, Ernst. Der Monismus als Band zwischen Religion und Wis- 
senschaft. S8vo. Bonn., 1892. 

. Die Weltanschauung der Monistischen Wissenschaft. 8vo. 

. Plankton-Composition. 8vo. Jena, 1892. 

Mirra, Sarat Cuanpra. Biographical Sketehes of Indian Antiquarians, 
Nostra Sve. 

Murvocu, J. An Account of the Vedas; with illustrative extracts 
addressed to thoughtful Hindus. 8yvo. Madras, 1892. 

Raverty, Mason H. G. Notes on Afghanistan and part of Baluchistan, 
Geographical, Hthnographical and Historical, extracted from the 
writings of little known Afghan and Tajzik Historians, &c., and 
from personal observations. Fep. London, 1888. 

Wuitney, W.D. On Delbriicks Vedic Syntax (Reprinted from the 
American Journal of Philology, Vol. XIII, No. 3.) 8vo. Balti- 
more. 








On the Narrative Use of Imperfect and Perfect i in the Brah- 
manas (Reprinted from the Transactions of the American Philolo- 
gical Association. Vol. XXIIT.) 8vo. Washington, 1892. 
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MiscELLANEous PRESENTATIONS, 


Bernat, Munxacsi, Regék és Hnekek a vildg Teremtésérol, Kotet I, 
Fizet 1; Kotet Il Fiizet I. 8vo. Budapest, 1892. 
Votjak Szdtar, Fiizet I. 8vo. Budapest, 1890. 
JozseF, Bauassa. A Magyar Nyelvjarasok. 8vo. Budapest, 1891. 
Rapport sur L’ Activité de L’ Académie Hongroise des Sciences en 
1891. 8vo, Budapest, 1892. 
Zstemonn, Simonyi. A Magyar Hatarozdk. 8vo. Budapest, 1892. 
A Macyar TupomAnyos AKApDE’MIA, BUDAPEST. 





Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the year 
1890. 8vo. Washington, 1891. 

Haskins, Caartes Homer. ‘The Yazoo Land Companies.” (Reprinted 
from the Papers of the American Historical Association for October 
1891). 8vo. New York, 1891. 

AMERICAN HistoricaL ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON. 


Catalogue of Indian Coins of the Moghul Emperors of Hindustan in the 
British Museum. 8vo. London, 1892. 
British Mustum, Lonpon. 


Returns of the Rail-borne Traffic of the Central Provinces during the 
quarter ending 30th September 1892. Fep. Nagpur, 1892. 
Cuter CoMMISSIONER, CENTRAL Provinces. 
Proceedings of the Second Annual Convention of the College Association 
of the Middle States and Maryland, held at Princetown College 
N. Y., November 28th and 29th, 1890. 8vo. 1890. 
Cotiece or Association or THE Mippie States and Maryann. 
Report of the Government Oriental Library, Mysore for the year 1891- 
92. Fcp. Mysore, 1892. 
Director oF Pusiic Iysrruction, Mysore. 


Akademische Festrede zur Feier des Stiftungsfestes der Grossherzoglich 
Hessischen Ludewigs-Universitat :— 

Sizpeck, Dr. Hermann. Ueber die Lehre vom genetischen Fortschritte 
der Menschheit. | 

Dissertatio Inauguralis quam ad summos in Philosophia Honores ab 
Amplissimo Philosophorum Ordine Giesensi :— 

Faust, Franciscus. De Villei Paterculi. 8vo. Giessen, 1891. 

Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doctorwiurde einer Hohen Juristischen 
Facultaét der Universitit Giessen :— 

June, Eric, EHigenthums uleargung beim Kommissions Hinlangim 
Gebiete des gemcinen Rechts. 8vo. Giessen, 1891. 
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Dissertation zur Erlangang der Doctorwirde bei der Philosophischen 
Facultaét der Universitat Giessen :— 

Scumirr, Franz. Die Verschiedenheit der Ideenlehre in Platos Republik 
und Philebus. 8vo. Giessen, 1891. 

Habilitationsschrift der philosophischen Facultét der Grossherzoglich 
Hessischen Ludewigs-Universitat zu Giessen :— 

Saner, Bruno. Altnaxische Marmorkunst. 8vo. Athen, 1892. 

Inaugural Dissertation zur Hrlangung der Doctorwtrde an der Univer- 
sitait, Giessen :— 

Reis, Hans. Beitriige zur Syntax der Mainzer Mundart. 8vo. Mainz, 
1891. 

Inaugural-Dissertation Zur Hrlangung der Doktorwtrde der Hohen 
Medicinischen Fakultit der Grossherzoglich Hessischen Ludewigs, 
Universitat Giessen :— 

BayverRtHAL ALEX. Ueber Geburten derselben Frauen. 8vo. Giessen, 
1891. 

Brier, Witnetm. Zur Casuistik der Misbildungen der Speiserohre. 
8vo. Gressen, 1892. 

Dunsar, W. P. Uber das Verhalten des Linken Ventrikels bei den Feh- 
lern der Mitralklappe. 8vo. Leipzig, 1892. 

Wiscuer, Auaust. Hin Fall von Umwandlung der Samenblase in den 
Ureter. S8vo. Giessen, 1892. 

HombBercer, Ernst. Untersuchungen tiber Verwertung derHauttempera- _ 
turunterschiede zu diagnostischen Zwecken. 8vo. Giessen, 1891. 

Retrer, RicHarp. Zur Lehre von der Retroflexio uteri gravidi partialis. 
Svo. Giessen, 1892. 

Sartorius, Winn. Zur Casuistik der Geburt beim schrig verengten 
Becken. 8vo. Giessen, 1892. 

Scuiier, Hermann. Ueber die Aktinomykose des Menschen, ein Beit- 
rag zur Pathogenese derselben. 8vo. Giessen, 1892. 

Scumirt, Geraarp. Das primaire Carcinom des Ductus hepaticus und 
choledochus. 8vo. Giessen, 1892. 

ScHREIBER, Hint. Ueber die Tuberkulose des Bauchefells. 8vo. Giessen 
1391. 

Srumer, Grorc. Zur Casuistik des primiaren Lungencarcinoms, 8vo. 
Giessen, 1891. 

Weumer, Bernnard. 14 Falle von Hclampsia puerpuralis. 8vo. Giessen, 
1891. 

Zinsser, WILHELM. Zur Casuistik und Pathogenese der Lymphangiome. 
8vo. Giessen, 1891. 

Inaugural-Dissertation zur Hrlangung der Doktorwiirde der Hohen 
Philosophischen Fakultét der Ludwigs-Universitat zu Giessen :— 
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Buocn, Martin. Beitrige zur Theorie der Resultantensysteme welche 
bei der bestimmung des gréssten gemeinschaftlichen teilers zweier 
ganzen funktionen einer variablen auftreten. 4to. Berlin, 1892. 

Levy, Max. Beitrag zur Verwendung des Differentialgalvanometers, 


8vo. Berlin. 
Roru, Friepricu. Die Tuffe der Umgegend von Giessen. 8vo. Giessen, 


1892. 
RotHHoLz, JULIUS. Beitrage zum Fermatschen Lehrsaty. 8vo. Berlin, 


1892. 

SCHNELL, Hurnricu. Ueber Scharen unter einanderperspektiver Tetraeder 
8vo. Viernheim, 1891. 

Scuuz, Lupwic. Ueber die Aenderung der Specifischen Wairme von 
Leicht Schmelzbaren Legirungen und Amalgamen bei Temperatur. 
Hrniedrigung. 8vo. Liepzig, 1892. 

Unric, Karu. Ueber trilineare and tetraedrale Kollineation. S8vo. 
Giessen, 1891. 

Zimmer, Carn. Phianologische Beobachtungen tiber das Aufblihen (erste 
Blite) von Spartium Scoparium. 8vo. Giessen, 1891. 

Personal Bestand der Grossherzoglich Hessischen Ludwigs- Universitit 
Giessen,—Winter-semester von October 1891 bis Ostern 1892. 


8vo. Giessen, 1891. 
. Sommer—semester, von Ostern bis Ende September 1892. 


Svo. Giessen, 1892. 

Programm, Sr. Kénigl. Hoheit dem Grossherzoge von Hessen und bei 
Rhein Ludwig IV. Ihrem Rector Magnificentissimus zum 25 
August 1891 Gewidmet von Rector und Senat der Landesuniversi- 
tit :—Beitrage zur Entstehungs-geschichte der Neueren Psychologie 
von Dr. Hermann Siebeck. 4to. Giessen, 1891. 

Verzeichniss der Vorlesungen aus der Grossherzoglich Hessischen 
Ludwigs-Universitiit zu Giessen im Sommerhalbjahr 1892. 8vo. 
Giessen, 1892. 

Winterhalbjahr 1892-93, 8vo. Giessen, 1892. 

GIESSEN UNIVERSITY. 





Report on the Administration of Bengal during 1891-92. Fcp. Calcutta, 


1892. 
GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXI, Part 267, December 1892. 4to. 


Bombay, 1892. 
STRACHHY, Sir JOHN. 
1892, 


Hastings and the Rohilla War. 8vo, Oxford 


GovERNMENT OF Inp1A, Home Department. 
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Wart, Dr. Grorce. A Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, 
Vols. I-V, VI, Part I. 8vo. Calcutta, 1889-92. 
GOVERNMENT OF Inpta, Rev. anp AGRI. DEPARTMENT. 
Report on the Administration of the Madras Presidency during the 
year 1891-92. Fcp. Madras, 1892. 


GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS. 
Report on the Administration of Civil Justice in the Punjab and its 
Dependencies during the year 1891. Fcp. Lahore, 1892. 


GOVERNMENT OF PUNJAB. 


Sram, Dr. M. A. Kalhana’s Rajatarangini or Chronicle of the Kings of 

Kashmir. Vol. I. Fol. Bombay, 1892. ) 
Dr. A. F. R. Honeys. 

Dissertations presented to the Board of University Studies of the 
Johns Hopkins University for the Degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy :— 

Bricuam, C. Puiny. Some Double Chlorides containing Bismuth. 8vo. 

Baltimore, 1891. 

Coates, CHARLES Epwarp. The Action of Aniline and of Toluidine on 
Orthosulphobenzoic Acid and its Chloride. 8vo. Baltimore, 1891. 

Goopwin, Cuartes J. Apollonius Rhodius; his figures, syntax, and 
vocabulary. 8vo. Baltimore, 1891. 

Huizinca, ApeL H. Analogy inthe Semitic Languages. 8vo. Balti- 
more, 1891, 

Jones, WAtTeR. Sulphor-Phthaleins derived from Ortho-sulpho-para- 
toluic Acid. 8vo. Baltimore, 1891. 

Lexs, James T. In Euripides. 8vo. 1891. 
Manninc, Henry P. Developments obtained by Cauchy’s Theorem with 
applications to the Elliptic Functions. S8vo. Baltimore, 1891. 
Morray, Auaustus T. On Parody and Paratragoedia in Aristophanes 
with especial reference to his Scenes and Situations. 8vo. Berlin 
189) 

STEELE, R. B. Chiasmus in Sallust, Cesar, Tacitus and Justinus. 8vo. 
Northfield, 1891. | 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
9th Series, IX The Constitutional Development of Japan, 
1853-1881. By Toyokichi Iyenaga. 8vo. Baltimore, 1891. 

——_——_—_——. X._ History of Liberia. By J. H. T. McPherson. 8vo. 
Baltimore, 1891. 

. XI-XII. The Character and Influence of the Indian 


Trade in Wisconsin. By Frederick J. Turner. 8vo. Baltimore, 
1891. 
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—_————.. 10th Series, I. The Bishop Hill Colony. By Michael A. 
Mikkelsen. 8vo. Baltimore, 1892. 

. IT-III. Church and Statein New England. By Paul 
H. Lauer. 8vo. Baltimore, 1892. 
Thesis presented to the Board of University Studies of the Johns 
Hopkins University for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy :— 
Dasurett, Paut J. The Re-action of Para-diazo-ortho-toluene-sulphonic 
Acid with ethyl alcohol under various conditions of dilution and 
pressure. 8vo. Baltimore, 1891. . 

Merzurr, Grorce F. Invariants and Equations associated with the 
general linear differential equation. S8vo. Baltimore, 1891. 

Moort, Joun Levererr. Servius on the Tropes and Figures of Vergil. 
S8vo. Baltimore, 1891. 

SiaucHter, Moses 8S. The Substantives of Terence. 8vo. Boston, 1891. 

JoHns Hopkins University, BALtimore. 

Katalog der Bibliothek der Kaiserlichen Leopoldinisch-Carolinischen 
Deutschen Akademie der Naturforscher, Lief 3. 8vo. Halle, 
1891. 

Der Kaiserlichen Leopoldinisch-Carolinischen Deutschen Akademie 
der Naturforscher, Halle. 

Weeer, A. Verzeichniss der Sanskrit und Prakrit-Handschriften 
der K6nigl. Bibliothek zu Berlin, Band II, Abtheilung 3. Ato. 
Berlin, 1892. 





Kénteticnen BrsnioranKk zv Burutn. 

Birtner, A. Brachiopoden der Alpinen Trias. (Abhandlungen der 
K. K. Geologischen Reichsanstalt, Band XVII, Heft 2.) Ato. 
Vienna, 1892. 

TauscH, Dr. Leopotp von. Uber die Bivalvengattung Conchodus und 
Conchodus Schwageri n. f. aus der obersten Trias der Nordalpen 
(Abhandlungen der K. K. Geologishen Reichsanstalt, Band XVII.) 
4to. Vienna, 1892. 

Der K.-K. GEeonociscHEn REICHSANSTALT, VIENNA. 


Abhandlungen der Mathematisch-physischen classe der Konig] Sich- 
sischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Leipzig. Band XVIII, 
Heft 1—8. 8vo. Leipzig, 1891-92. 

Abhandlungen der Philologisch-historischen classe der Konigl Sach- 
sischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Leipzig. Band XIII, 
Heft 1-4. Svo. Leipzig, 1891-92. 


Der Koniagt SACHSISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT DER WISSENCHAFTEN, Lerpzic. 


Abhandlungen und Berichte des Koniglichen Zoologischen und Anthro- 
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pologisch-Ethnographischen Museums zu Dresden, 1890-91. 4to. 
Berlin, 1892. 
Drs Koniau ZooLoGiscHEN UND ANTHROPOLOGISCH- 
ETHNOGRAPHISCHEN Museums zu DRESDEN. 

Monthly Weather Review for July and August 1892. 4to. Calcutta, 
1892. 

Original Meteorological observations of Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Lahore, Nagpur, Bombay and Madras for June and July 1892. 
Ato. Calcutta, 1892. 

METEOROLOGICAL REPORTER TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Fifth Report of the Microscopical Society of Calcutta for the year 1892. 
8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 7 

MIcROScoPIcAL SocrETY OF CALCUTTA, 

Introduction au Catalogue du Musée Guimet, Paris. 8vo. Paris, I891. 

Musée Guimet, Paris. 

Bulletin of the Philosophical Society of Washington, Vol. XI, 8vo. 
Washington, 1892. 

PHILOSOPHICAL SociuTy OF WASHINGTON. 

SaaLMULLER, M. Lepidopteren von Madagascar, Abtheilung I und 2. Ato. 
Frankfurt A. M. 1884-91. 

Der SENCKENBERG’SCHEN NATURFORSCHENDEN 
GESELLSCHAFT ZU FRANKFURT AM Main. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
for the year 1890. 8vo. Washington, 1891. 

Annual Report of the National Museum of the Smithsonian Institution 
for the year 1889. 8vo, Washington, 1891. 

Dorsey, JAMES OWEN. Omaha and Ponka Letters. 8vo. Washington, 
So 12 

Priuuine, James Constantine. Bibliography of the Algonquian Lan- 
guages. Svo. Washington, 1891. 

Smithsonian Contribution to knowledge, Vol. XXVIII. Life Histories 
of North American Birds with special reference to their breeding 
habits and eggs with twelve lithographic plates. By Charles 
Bendire. 4to. Washington, 1892. 

Tuomas, Cyrus. Catalogue of Prehistoric Works, east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 8vo. Washington, 1891. 

Woopsurn, James Anpert. Higher Education inIndiana. 8vo. Wash- 
ington, 1891. 

SMITHSONIAN InstTITUTION, WASHINGTON. 

Catalogue de la Bibliothéque de la Société d’ Anthropologie de Paris, 
Partie 1 et 2. 8vo. Paris, 1891. 

La Societe D’ AnTHROPOLOGIE DE Paris, 
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Tide Tables for the Indian Ports for the year 1893 (also January 1894.) 


8vo. London, 1892. 
SuRVEY oF Inp1a, Trpan AND LEVELLING OPERATIONS. 


PERIODICALS PURCHASED, 


Braunschweig, Jahresbericht tber die Fortschritte der Chemie und 
verwandter Theile anderer Wissenschaften, Heft VI, 1888. 

Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette,—Vols. XXVII, No. 12; XXVIII, 1. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—Tome 
XXVIII, No. 12. 

London. The Chemical News,—Vol. LXVI, Nos. 1727-29. 

Paris. Revue Scientifique,—Tome L, No. 27; LI, 1 et 2. 


Pooks PURCHASED, 


The Anandasrama Sanskrita Series, No. 25, Part I. The Sttasamhita 
with the commentary of Sriman Madhavacharya edited by Pandit 
Vasudeva Sastri Panasikara. 8vo. Poona, 1893. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
For Marcu, 1893, 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 1st March, 1893, at 9-15 p. m. 


The Hon’ste Sir C. A. Exniort, K. C. S. L, 0. I. E., 
President, in the Chair. 


The following members were present :— 

A. Casperez, Esq., E. C. Cotes, Esq., Babu Sarat Chandra Das, 
Babu Narsingh Dutt, The Most Rev. Dr. Paul Goethals, Moulvie 
Golam Sarwar, G. A. Grierson, Esq., Babu Rajani Kanta Gupta, Dr. 
A. F. R. Hoernle, T. H. Holland, Esq., The Rev. H. B. Hyde, Dr. W. 
King, C. Little, Esq., J. Mann, Esq., R. D. Mehta, Esq., Babu Pancha- 
nan Mukerjee, T. R. Munro, Esq., L. de Nicéville, Hsq., J. D. Mimmo, 
Hsq., Pandit Haraprasad Shastri, Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh, C. R. Wilson, 
Esq. : 

Visitor :—Thomas Miller, Esq. 


The minutes of the last meeting’ were read and confirmed. 


Thirty-two presentations were announced, details of which are 
given in the Library List appended. 


The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Mem- 
bers :— 

Babu Bhupendra Nath Vasu. 

Maharajah Kumara Sirdar Bharat Singh, C. 8. 
Dr. Paul Deussen. 

C. KR. Marriott, Esq., C. 8. 
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The following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting :— 

Raja Bhupendra Bahadur Sinha, Raja of Bijoypur, Mirzapur, N. 
W. P., proposed by Babu Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, seconded by CO. R. 
Wilson, Esq. | 

Umes Chandra Batabyal, Esq., C. 8., Joint Magistrate of Howrah, 
proposed by G. A. Grierson, Esq., seconded by Babu Narsingh Dutt. 


The following gentlemen have expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society : 


A. Simson, Esq. 
Raja Ram Narain Singh. 
T. W. H. Hughes, Esq. 





The Secretary reported the death of the following member :— 

Henry F. Blanford, Hsq., A. R. S. M., F. BR. S., F. G. 8S. 

Mr. Alex, Pedler, Vice-President, read a note on the death of 
Mr. Blanford :— 

Mr. Blanford was born in London in 1834, and was 58 years old 
when he died. He was one of the students who entered the Royal 
School of mines at its commencement in L851, and he bad a distin- 
guished career in that institution, taking the first Duke of Cornwall’s 
scholarship. He subsequently studied at Freiburgh in Saxony, and in 
the year 1855 he came to Calcutta to take up an appointment in the 
Geological Survey of India. His connection with the Asiatic Society 
commenced soon after this, for he was elected a member in March, 1857. 
Mr. Blanford continued in the Geological Survey for about 6 years, 
and was engaged principally in investigating the geology of Southern 
India, and his most important work, while engaged in the Survey, was 
the examination of the cretaceous beds of the neighbourhood of Trichi- 
nopoly, and also separation of the Talchir strata, with their remarkable 
boulder bed, from the true coal-bearing or Damuda Rocks. 

In 1862, owing mainly to ill-health, contracted during exposure 
incidental to geological surveying in India, he resigned his appointment, 
but when in England in the same year, he was offered an appointment 
in the Bengal Educational Department, and from 1862 to 1874 he was 
Professor of Physical Science at the Presidency Coliege, Calcutta. Soon 
after his return to India, he became an active worker for the Society, 
and from 1863 to 1868 he acted as General Secretary to the Society, and 
it was during this period that he commenced the work by which his 
name will be best known. Mr. Blanford appears to have taken a keen * 
interest in Meteorological matters from the time of his appointment 
to the Presidency College, and after the great Calcutta cyclone of 1864 
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he, in conjunction with Col. Gastrell, prepared an exhaustive 
account of the storm, which was published in 1866. About this time 
he was appointed one of a small committee of three gentlemen, which 
organized THE FIRST SYSTEM OF STORM WARNINGS FOR THE PORT OF CALCUTTA, 
and made a commencement of the systematic study of Meteorology in 
Bengal, by establishing obseryatories and collecting Meteorological 
data. His services in this direction were shortly afterwards recognized 
by the Government of Bengal, who appointed him tHe First Bancan 
MereoroLogicaL Reporter in 1867, in wnich appointment he continued 
to work until in 1875 he was appointed to organise the Meteorological 
Department for the whole of India, and received the first APPOINTMENT 
OF MeTEoROLOGICAL REPORTER TO THE GOVERNMENT oF Inp1IA, and he con- 
tinued in this post up till the date of his retirement in May, 1889. The 
advance of Meteorological work in India during recent years is the best 
proof of the value of Mr. Blanford’s labours in organizing and directing 
the Meteorological Department, and it is not too much to say that by 
his original Meteorological investigations Mr. Blanford also earned a 
well-deserved Huropean REPUTATION. During the whole of his career 
Mr. Blanford continued to take the greatest interest in the well-being 
of our Society, and he acted as Vice-President in 1882 and 1883, and 
again in 1885; while he was President of the Society in 1884. He was 
also elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of London in the year 1880. 

His principal original communications have been naturally in con- 
nection with Meteorology, and one of his latest and most valuable out 
of many very valuable investigations which he published, was an admir- 
able Monograph on “ The Rainfall of India.” His name will also be long 
remembered in connection with his work on cyclones, and their periodi- 
city, and also from the fact that he found it possible to forecast the 
nature of the monsoon seasons in India, some months in advance. HEven 
up to his last illness, Mr. Blanford was engaged in prosecuting original 
meteorological researches, and he had in the press at the date of his 
death a paper forthe “Indian Meteorological Memoirs” called “The 
Diurnal variation of the atmosphere in India ;”’ which, however, he did 
not live to finish. : 

_His original communications to science were very numerous, and 
they are published, some by the Royal Society of London, a large 
number in the Asiatic Society’s Journal and Proceedings, also a large 
number in the Indian Meteorological Memoirs, and in other places. 

The extent of his communications, to the Asiatic Society may be 
judged by the fact that, in the “Centenary Review,” published by the 
Society at the beginning of 1884, the titles only of papers, &c., com- 
municated. by him to the Society, occupy nearly a whole page, and since 
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that date he has contributed three other papers. It is clear therefore, 
that to describe even the chief results of his investigations, would require 
a much longer space than is available. He was also the author of 
several valuable works, some of the best known of which are, the 
‘* Physical Geography of India,” “The Climate of India,” and “ The 
Indian Meteorologist’s Vade Mecum.” 

In Mr. Blanford therefore, the Society has lost one of its most 
distinguished members and, one who did much towards its well-being. 
RESOLUTION— 

The Members of the Asiatic Society of Bengal desire to place on 
record their deep sense of the very great loss which the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal and Indian Physical Science have sustained by the death of 
their former President, and Vice-President, Mr. Henry F. Blanford, and 
to express their great sorrow at the sad event that has deprived the 
Society of one of its most active and enthusiastic supporters and its 
members of a much esteemed colleague and friend. 


The Secretary read the names of the following gentlemen who had 
been appointed to serve on the various Committees for the present year :— 


FINANCE AND VISITING COMMITTEE. 


H. K. W. Arnold, Esq. A. Pedler, Esq. 
Babu Pratapa Chandra Ghosha. Dr. J. Scully. 
Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle. Col. J. Waterhouse. 
C. Little, Esq. J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 
LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 

Nawab Abdul Lateef Bahadur. C. J. Lyall, Esq. 
H. K. W. Arnold, Esq. J. Mann, Esq. 
Babu Gaurdas Bysack. Babu Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya. — 
Dr. D. D. Cunningham. Mahamahopadhyaya Mahes- 
G. W. Forrest, Hsq. chandra Nyayaratna. 
Babu Pratapa Chandra Ghosha. L. de Nicéville, Esq. 
Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle. A. Pedler, Esq. 
Rev. H. B. Hyde. Hon. Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar. 
Prince Jahan Qudr Muhammad Dr. J. Scully. 

Wahid Ali Bahadur. Co]. J. Waterhouse. 
©. Little, Esq. J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 


PHILOLOGICAL COMMITTEE. 


Nawab Abdul Lateef Bahadur. Dr. A. Fuhrer. 
Babu Gaurdas Bysack, Babu Nilmani Mukerji. 
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Mahamahopadhyaya Mahes- 
chandra Nyayaratna. 

Babu Pratapa Chandra Ghosha. 

Dr. A, F. R. Hoernle. 

Col. H. 8. Jarrett. 


Moulvi Khudabaksh Khan Bahadur. 


C. J. Lyall, Esq. 
- J. Mann, Esq. 
Babu Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya. 


Babu Bhudeva Mukerji. 
Captain D. C. Phillott. 

Babu Rajkumar Sarvadhikari. 
Sir Sayid Ahmad. 

Hon. Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar. 
Captain R. C. Temple. 

Dr. G. Thibaut. 

A. Venis, Esq. 


Coins CoMMITTER. 


Dr. A. Fihrer. 
Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle. 
J. H. Rivett-Carnac, Esq. 


Dr. J. Scully. 
Vioay Smith wsq: 
EK. Thurston, Esq. 


History AND ARCHAOLOGICAL COMMITTEE. 


Hon. Justice Amir Ali. 

H. K. W. Arnold, Esq. 

Babu Gaurdas Bysack. 

W. H. P. Driver, Esq. 

Dr. A. Fihrer. 

Babu Pratapa Chandra Ghosha. 
Rev. H. B. Hyde. 


Pandit Mahanlal Vishunlal 
Pandia. 

J. H. Rivett-Carnac, Esq. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraja 
Shyamaldas. 


Captain R. C. Temple. 
J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 


Naturat History ComMItTtTer. 


Dr, A. W. Alcock. 

K. C. Cotes, Esq. 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham. 
J. F. Duthie, Esq. 

Dr. G. M. Giles. 

Dr. G. King. 

C. S. Middlemiss, Esq. 


L. de Nicéville, Esq. 
Dr. Fritz Noetling. 
R. D. Oldham, Esq. 
S. E. Peal, Esq. 

Dr. J. Scully. 

K. Thurston, Esq. 

J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 


PuysicaL ScreNcE CoMMITTER. 


Dr. J. R. Adie. 

Dr. A. W. Alcock. 

P. N. Bose, Esq. 

Babu Gaurdas Bysack. 
Dr. D. D. Cunningham. 
J. Eliot, Esq. 

S. R. Elson, Esq. 


Dr. G. M. Giles. 

Dr. G. King. 

Rev. Father, E. Lafont. 

C. S. Middlemiss, Esq. 

Babu Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, 
Dr. Fritz Noetling. 

R. D. Oldham, Esq. 
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A. Pedler, Esq. Col. H. Thuillier. 

Dr DoPrain J.J. D. La Touche, Hsq. 
Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar. C. Little, Esq. 

Dr. J. Scully. Col. J. Waterhouse. 

Dr. W. J. Simpson. J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 


The Hon’ste Str Cuaries Enriott, President, exhibited a copy of 
the Buddhist Golden Book, Kamma Vacha, a collection of ecclesiastical 
formularies. ; 


Dr. A, F. R. Hoernle exhibited a collection of afierene Central 
Asian MSS.; and read a note on them. 
The note will be published in the Journal, Part I. 


The following papers were read :— 
1. Further Antiquities in the Hutwa Raj and tts vicinity.— By y Basu 
Gerinpra Nara Dorr. 


(Abstract). 


Belwa Sirsea has been several times visited by me since it was last 
reported on to the Society. The place was excavated at the request of 
Dr. Hoernle but only a few fragments of mutilated figures were found 
in it, Photographs of the principal image and of the door-frames were 
taken by Babu Narendra Nath Dutt amidst a shower of rain and so they 
did not turn out as desired. The photographs are in the possession of 
the Society. 

When cleansing the well at a depth of three feet, I found walls 
probably those of the old temple which was divided into two rooms, 
the small one in which the big image was located and the larger one at 
the N. E. of the former enclosing the well and the peepul tree. 

Cheroos’ ghat mentioned in my last paper is a silted up jhil of 
about one hundred bighds frequented by aquatic birds. Strong masonry 
works, still bristle on its sides. The Cheroos are the remnant of an 
aboriginal race still to be found in this part of the country. Many 
of them have got jagirs from the Bethia Raj for their services as guards 
and peons. There is another aboriginal race in these parts called 
Moosahars who were very fine huntsmen, who killed wild pigs and 
even fish with their bows and arrows. 

While digging a tank in the vicinity of Kusonndhee, a small figure 
was found. It has four hands, (chakra) and the small figure of Nri 
Sinha, tearing Hiranyakashipu, on his lap. The figure is placed out- 
side Sivaji’s temple at Kusondhee five miles from Hutwa. At a place 
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between Gopalgung and Hutwa named Thaway there is a small image 
exactly resembling the big image of Belwa called alike Bhatroji’s Murty 
by the people placed on the outer wall of the famous temple of Durga. 
People cannot say whence the image was obtained. There is a fine 
legend in connection with the temple of Durga. 


Maharaja Jubaraj Sahi Bahadur, ninty-fifth in descent from the 
founder of the Hutwa raj, was several times defeated in his wars with 
the neighbouring raja Kabul Mahammed of Burhuria. After his last 
defeat the Maharaja was fleeing through the jungles with a handful of 
followers when the goddess Bhavani appeared to him in a dream and 
complained that she was very miserable under the Muhammadan rule. 
She encouraged the Maharaja to fight and promised her aid. ‘The 
moment you commence your journey,” she said, “you will see a jackal 
and a serpent, bow down to the former and kill-the latter.” The Maha- 
raja acted according to her instructions and gained a complete victory 
over his adversary at the battle of Ramachandrapur, a mile east of Thaway. 
The image of Durga was found in the forest of Thaway under a singular 
and peculiar tree. The leaves of the tree were sent to the Society 
for identification. It is reported that one of the feet of the goddess has 
sunk to afathomless depth and the other is out resting on the figure of a 
lion. The Maharaja of Hutwa has raised a splendid temple for the 
goddess and still regards the jackal with very kindly feelings. They 
are given Balibhog by the Raj on the Chait-navami day. The Maharaja 
still holds the pergunna Sipa which his ancestors conquered from Kabul 
Mahammad whose descendants still live in a decayed fort close by. 
Kabul Mahammed perhaps belonged to a Pathan family whom, it was 
the policy of Akbar and his son, to suppress by encouraging neighbour- 
ing Hindu chiefs to quarrel with them. 

I often doubted whether these relics of antiquity were of Hindu 
or of Bhudhistic origin. But an inspection of the Nirvana statue of 
Buddha and other remains at Kushinagara leaves no doubt in my mind 
of their Buddhistic origin. These have been so well described by 
Cunningham, Carlleyle and Garrick that I need not repeat the descrip- 
tion here. The only thing that I wish to mention in connection with 
this is, that the temple has now found a guardian and small fee is levied 
from every visitor. Fixed on the walls of the temple is the mutilated 
figure of a female devotee in meditative posture. And on the outer 
side of the temple is fixed the image of Ganega with four hands ele- 
phantine proboscis and the rat as his conveyance. A slab containing an 
inscription lies close by. A few yards off a big statue of Buddha in medi- 
tative posture sitting on padmdsava, was found under a peepul tree. Its 
nose, eyes and chin are mutilated. The figure is enclosed in an arch 
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resting on ornamented pillars on both sides, of which are figures of 
elephants ridden over by a form lke the fabulous unicorn, which in 
its turn is again ridden over by male human figures by tight reins. On 
the head of elephants stands a human figure keeping one of its feet 
there and the other on the tusk. Both these figures are mutilated. 
Above the unicorn and on both the sides of the arch are figures of sharks 
with yawned mouth catching hold of the right legs of two human figures 
down to the knee. The whole figure is greatly mutilated. The whole 
image is cracked right through and daubed with vermillion. by the 
villagers who call it Matha Kunwar as the image at Kushi Nagara is 
called Bodh Kunwar. Both as regards workmanship and arrangement of 
figures it resembles the Belwa Buddha figure. 

At Garshikhal there is a finely chiselled phallus of Mahadeva quite 
unimpaired, of excellently polished black marble dug out of some four 
feet under-ground along with several Budhistic images. 

At Bellia-Bhagalpur, there is an ancient pillar with an inscription 
which has already been given in Carlleyle’s report. The inscription 
is mutilated. The villagers say that a portion of it was cut away by 
the Emperor Akbar who was terrified to see blood coming out of it. They 
consider the pillar to have been the flag-staff of an ancient king named 
Bhagadanta. 

The figure at Kushinagara is twenty-one feet long, and I think that 
as people believed Buddha to belong to the Dvapara age when men had 
a height of 14 cubits, his worshippers gave him exactly that dimension. 
It appears to have been erected not immediately after Buddha’s death 
but at a much later date. 


2. Note on the Mausoleum of Job Charnock and the Bones ——— 
discovered within it—By Tur Rev. H. B. Hypn, M. A. 


The Charnock Mausoleum in St. John’s Churchyard is a massive 
structure, octagonal in form with a double dome. In each face there is 
a low and narrow archway. It was placed so as immediately to front 
the original entrance to the Burying-ground, which opened north of it. 
It is fair to assume that the date of the structure, which has every ap- 
pearance of great antiquity, is that of the cutting of the inscription in 
memory of Job Charnock himself. This date is ascertainable within narrow 
limits. There are 4 black stone slabs now within the tomb, two of them 
certainly removed thither from other parts of the ground. Of the remain- 
ing two, one, of surprising thickness, is to the memory of Catherine White, 
the youngest daughter of Job, who died on the 21st January 1702; to this 
slab a fellow is found outside the mausoleum, exactly like it in size and 
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details of ornament; this latter is to the memory of Jonathan White, 2nd 
of Council, Catherine’s husband, who-died J anuary 3rd, 1702. It is one 
of 30 or more monumental slabs which were removed from other 
parts of ground when the ruinous tombs were dismantled in 1802. As 
Catherine’s epitaph and this one must have originally been set close to- 
gether, we may therefore reject her’s also from being, as is usually 
supposed, one of the proper occupants of the mausoleum. It must be 
acknowledged that this slab to Catherine is so strikingly like, both in 
size and ornament, to that of her father, beside which it is now fixed up- 
right, that it would never occur to the casual observer, especially if he 
had not noticed her husband’s epitaph outside, that the memorials to Job 
and Catherine were not originally intended to lie side by side. A close- 
er observer will readily detect a striking difference in the style of letter- 
ing. 

One slab only therefore now remains for consideration that which 
bears the name of the Father of Calcutta himself. This slab contains 
two inscriptions, the former is to Job Charnock, who died January 10th, 
1693, and the latter to his eldest daughter, Mary, wife of Charles Eyre, 
Charnock’s next successor but onein the Bengal agency ; she died on Feb- 
ruary 19th, 169%. A close inspection of this slab and comparison of the 
lettering of the two inscriptions make it abundantly plain that they are 
not contemporaneous works but that the lower half of the slab had 
been purposely left blank to receive such an inscription as it now exhibits. 
Thus the mausoleum with originally one epitaph must have been com- 
pleted some time prior to the year 1697, and the addition made to it 
prior to the early part of 1698 when Mr. Hyre returned home, for it is to 
be presumed, from the terms of the epitaph, that he was at the time 
when it was written actually ‘prefect of the English.” It is true he 
returned in 1700 and for a few months resumed his former charge, but 
it was with the title of knighthood which does not distinguish his name 
in the epitaph. 

Charles Hyre, as Charnock’s son-in-law, and successor in the agency, 
is the lkeliest person to have erected the mausoleum. It is possible 
that he may have done so at the charge of the Company, for the court had 
certainly avery high opinion of the worth ofits old servant, but no evidence 
of this is forthcoming, and it is likely that so exceptional a testimonial 
of good opinion asthe dedication to his memory of this costly monument 
by the company would have found some expression in the epitaph. 

As an argument that the mausoleum is not likely to have been built 
within a good twelve month and more of Charnock’s death, may be ad- 
duced the disorderly condition of the factory at that period. On the 
12th of August 1693, Sir John Goldsborongh, the Company’s Supervisor, 
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Commissary-General and Chief Governor in East India, visited the set- 
tlement, and has left an account of the deplorable state of affairs he 
found there. Charnock’s place was filled by Mr. Francis Ellis, an old 
servant of the Company, who had done nothing to reform the licentious 
and riotous living of the resident English which had strangely disgraced 
the two years and five months of Charnock’s government of his new 
settlement. These disorders require some explanation, seeing that Char- 
nock in Hughli and Cossimbazar was certainly a man of will and of 
honour in his discharge of his duty towards his masters. They may be 
partly explained by supposing that his physical and mental constitution 
had, after an abnormally long and trying residence in Bengal, at length 
broken down. An indolence crept over him which became marked by 
a, timorousness strange to his former self-reliant character. The expec- 
tation of the formation of the rival company daunted him. ‘“ The law 
courts at Madras scared him exceedingly, so that he was afraid to think 
of meddling with any body.” ‘Everyone did that which seemed good 
in his own eyes.” He never even planned out the premises of a factory : 
everyone built houses, enclosed lands, or dug tanks just as and when he 
chose. His feebleness was accompanied by a restless temper and savage 
moods. Tradition, as it came to Captain Hamilton a few years later, 
said that he loved to inflict the chabuk on his native subordinates for 
transgression of his arbitrary commands, and that “‘ the execution was 
generally done when he was at dinner, so near his dining room that the 
groans and cries of the poor delinquents served him for music.” Some 
said he turned heathen and sacrificed a fowl on the grave of his native 
wife at each anniversary of her death. Sir John Goldsborough asserts 
that he developed a fancy for encouraging quarrels between his subor- 
dinates; and leaving his business affairs in the hands of the Captain of 
his little garrison, (now reduced to a sergeant, two drummers and twenty 
sepoys, ) he used to amuse himself with the help of the said sergeant in 
arranging duels out of the quarrels he had fomented. While the worship- 
ful agent led the disorders, the Captain pandered to the debaucheries. 
He kept, without being required to pay the fees for a license, a public 
punch-house and billiard table, and he let his wife vom papist without 
control.” 

It is quite hikely that in the markedly devout mould in which Char- 
nock’s epitaph is couched, we should trace a strain of vindication on 
HKyre’s part as against detractors of the estimable qualities which marked 
his father-in-law’s true character ere his mind became clouded in his last 
two years. Itis remarkable that the epitaph attributes his Christian 


burial to the will of the deceased himself and the Christian hope express 
ed is uttered in Charnock’s name. 
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The epitaph reads as follows :— 
DweOn M. 
Jobus Charnock, Armiger 
Anglus, et nup. in hoc 
regno Bengalensi dignissim, Anglorum 
Agens. Mortalrtatis suc exuvias 
Sub hoc marmore deposuit, ut 
in spe beatce resurectionts ad 
Christi judicis adventum obdormirent. 
Qui postquam in solo non 
Suo peregrinatus esset dice. 
Reversus est domum suce eter- 
mitatis decimo die Januari 1692. 

Mr. Eyre took charge of the agency on the 25th January 1693, 
and since the inscription slab was in situ, with its lower half vacant in 
February 169%, the erection of the mausoleum cannot therefore be dated 
many months earlier or later than the year 1695. We may certainly 
therefore claim it to be the oldest example of British masonry now exist- 
ing in Calcutta. The original Fort William itself was not begun till 
1696 and was 3 years in building. 

In the year 1696, then, we may assume the mausoleum stood as we 
see it now and contained within ita table monument bearing on its upper 
face the black slab with the inscription, brought, it is usually thought, 
from Madras. We may assume that the monument was of table shape 
from the fact that the slab is worked in mouldings on the under-side of 
its edge, suggesting that it was to project somewhat all round beyond a 
base of masonry. 

There can be no doubt therefore that whoever else may have been 
afterwards interred within the great tomb, the body of Charnock must 
have occupied the central position. It had been the general impression 
derived from the resonance of the floor of the mausoleum when struck by 
the foot about the centre thatit contained a hollow vault. This floor having 
become decayed and the whole edifice being in November last under re- 
pair by the Department of Public Works, it was thought well to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity before a new floor was put in and ascertain 
by some small excavations whether such a vault existed or not, Legend 
affirmed that Charnock had been interred in the same grave with his 
native wife, and the vault might contain some evidence in support or re- 
futation of this legend, or perchance coffin-plates or other objects that 
might afford historical interest. About 4 foot of earth was accordingly 
opened but no trace of a vault appeared except that the quantity of 
bricks mixed up with the earth suggested that a brick grave had origi- 
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ginally existed which might have been destroyed when Mr. Hyre opened 
the tomb to laythe remains of his wife Catherine beside those of her 
-fatherin February 169%. The excavation was then ordered to be stopped, 
but through some misanderstanding it was continued. On visiting the 
mausoleum next morning, viz.:—on Tuesday, the 22nd of November last, 
T found that the grave had been opened to a depth of fully six feet, at 
which depth the diggers had stopped having met with a trace of human 
remains. The excavation was somewhat smaller than an ordinary grave 
and lay E. and W. in the centre of the floor. At the bottom of it the 
workmen had cleared a level, at the western end of which they were be- 
gining to diga little deeper when a bone become visible. This bone 
was left nm situ, undisturbed, and the digging had ceased on its discoy- 
ery. On seeing this bone I felt sure it could be no other than one of 
the bones of the left forearm of the person buried, which must have lain 
crossed upon the breast. A httle beyond it I observed a small object in 
the earth which I took at first for a large coffin nail, but on this being 
handed up to me it was very apparent that it was the largest joint, of 
probably a middle finger, and that, judging from its position relatively 
to the bone, of the left hand. This bone I replaced. I permitted no 
more earth to be removed save only a httle above and to the east of the 
remains, sufficient to reveal a black stratum in the soil which might have 
been the decayed coffin-lid. It was quite evident that a few more strokes 
of the spade would discover the rest of the skeleton, perhaps perfect 
after just 200 years of burial. There can be no reasonable doubt, but 
that arguing from the position of the body and the depth at which it lay, 
it was the very one, to enshrine which only, the mausoleum was ori- 
ginally built. The mortal part of the Father of Calcutta himself. 

Having seen what I did, I had the grave filled in, for I feared to leave 
it open lest the coolies might ransack its contents in search of rings or 
other valuables, and further I felt it improper, in view of the interest 
which must attach to such investigation, to permit myself to continue it 
alone. If it were to be prosecuted at all it should at least be in presence 
of a representative company of Englishmen. For my own part with the 
bones of the famous pioneer’s hand accidentally discovered before me, 
and the strange and solemn statement of his epitaph just above them 
that he had laid his mortal remains there himself—“ ut in spe beatw re- 
surrectionis ad Christt judicis adventuwm obdormirent,” I felt strongly 
restrained from examining them further. 

The discovery was at once duly reported to the several heads of the 
civil and ecclesiastical departments of Government within whose jurisdic. 
tion it had been made. 
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The bones disclosed lie at a depth of six feet below the middle of a 
line drawn upon the floor between the innermost western edges of the 
S. W. and N. W. entrances to the mausoleum. 

The epitaph added beneath Job Charnock’s is :— 

Pariter jacet 
Maria, Jobi Primogemta, Carols Lyre Anglorum 
hicce Preefectt Conjux Charissima. 
Que obut 19 die Februari A. D, 1695. 
That on the slab now beside the former is :— 
Mic jacet 
Catherina White 
Domini Jonathanis White, uxor dilectissima et 
Tov pakap trov Jobi Charnock 
a filia natu minima ; 
que primo in partu et ctatrs flore 
Annum agens unum de vigintt. 
Mortem obut heu! immaturam 21 Januarti 1702 
Siste parumper, Christiane Lector 
(Vel quis es tandem) et mecum defle 
Duram sexus mulrebris sortem 
Qui per elapsa tot annorum millia 
Culpam prim’ Hue luit Parentis 
Ht luet usque; Dum eternum stabtt 
In dolore paries filios—Genesis iii. 16. 





3. On Erites, an oriental genus of satyred butterflics—By L. pz 
Nicx’vintz, Esq, F. EH. 8.,C. M. ZS. - 
The paper will be published in the Journal, Part II. 


4. Measurements of Cingalese Moormen and Tamils taken at Ceylon 
in November, 1892.—By Tur Hon. H. H. Risney, C. I. H., Anraropoto- 
GICAL SECRETARY. 


5. Prolegomena Anthropologica.—By tHe Hon. H. H. Ristpy, 
C. I. E., ANTHROPOLOGICAL SECRETARY. 

6. Jauhari.—By tHe wate Dr. J. Wise. Communicated by the AN- 
THROPOLOGICAL SECRETARY. 

These papers will be published in the Journal, Part ITI. 


7. Note on the History of the coinage of the Hast India Company 
from 1753 to 1835.—By Epcar Tuurston, Hsq. 
The paper will be published in the Journal, Part I. 
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PIBRARY, 


The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in February last. 


J RANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Socretres and Hditors. 


Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University,—Circulars, Vol. XII, No. 102. 

Batavia. Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen,— 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, Deel 
XXXV, Aflevering 5 en 6. 

Berlin. Der K. P. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin,—Sitzungs- 
berichte, XX VI-XL. 

Bombay. Bombay Natural History Society,—Journal, Vol. VII, No. 3. 

Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XXII, Part 259, January 1893. 

Budapest. La Société Hongroise de Géographie,—Bulletin, Tome XX, 
Fasc. 3-7. 

Buenos Ayres. La Academia Nacional de Ciencias en Cordoba,—Bole- 
tin, Tome X, Entrega 4,. 

Calcutta. Indian HEngineering,—Vol. XIII, Nos. 5-8; and Index to 
Vol. XIL 

Mah4-Bodhi Society,—Journal, No. 10, 1898. 

Photographic Society of India,—Journal, Vol. VI, No. 2. 

Chicago, Hl. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal,—Vol. 
XV, No. 1. 

Dublin. Royal Irish Academy,—Proceedings, Vol. II (8rd Series), 


No. 3. 











: Transactions, Vol. XXX, Parts 3-4. 
Edinburgh. Royal Physical Society,—Proceedings, Session 1891-92. 
-. Royal Society of Edinburgh,—Proceedings, Vol. XVIII. 

a Transactions, Vol. XXXVI, Parts 2 and 3. 

Frankfurt. Des Naturwissenschaftlichen Vereins des Reg-Bez Frank- 
furt,—Helios, Jahr. IX, Nrn. 11 und 12; X, 1-4. 

Societatum Litterae,—Jahr. VI, Nrn. 1-8. 

Havre. Societé de Géographie Commerciale du Havre,—Bulletin, 
Novembre-Decembre, 1892. 

Helsingfors. Finska Vetenskaps-Societetens,—Ofversigt, XX XIII. 

London. The Academy,—Nos. 1081-84, 

The Athenszeum,— Nos. 3404-3407. 

——. Geological Society,—Quarterly Journal, Vol. XLIX, Part I. 
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London. Nature,—Vol. XLVII, Nos. 1212-15. 

Royal Asiatic Society,—Journal, Part I, 1893. 

Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. LIT, 

No. 2. 

Royal Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XIV (New 

Series), No. 11. | 

Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Part V, 1892. 

Mexico. La Sociedad Cientifica “‘ Antonio Alzate,”’—Memorias y Re- 
vista, Tome VI, No. 3 y 4. . 

Mussoorie. The Indian Forester,—Vol. XIX, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Paris. Société de Géographie,—Comptes Rendus des Séances, No. 1, 
1893. 

La Société Zoologique de France,—Bulletin, Tome XVII, No. 7. 

Rome. la Societa Degli Spettroscopisti Italiani,p—Memorie, Tome X XI, 
No. 12; XXII, 1. 

St. Petersburgh. Russian Imperial Geographical Society,—Proceedings, 
Tome XXVIII, No. 4. 

Taiping. Perak Government,—Gazette, Vol. VI, Nos. 2-4. 

Toronto. Canadian Institute,—Transactions, Vol. III, Part I. 

Turin. La Reale Accademia della Scienze di Torino,—Memorie, Tome 
Debit. 

Vienna. Der K. K. Geologischen Reichsanstalt,—Verhandlungen, Nrn. 
15 und 16, 1892. 

Des K, K. Naturhistorischen Hofmuseums,—-Annalen, Band 
VII, Nrn. 1 und 2. 

Wellington. Polynesian Society,—Journal, Vol. I, No. 4. 

Yokohama. Asiatic Society of Japan,—Transactions, Vol. XX, Supple- 
ment. 

Zagreb. Hrvatskoga Arkeologickoga Druztva,—Godina XIV, Br. 4. 

Zurich. Der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft in Zurich,—Neujahrsblatt, 
XCY. 




















Pooks AND PAMFHLETS 


presented by the Authors, Translators, Sc. 


Burau, N. C. Freemasonry, Esoteric and Exoteric, or the Scientific 
and Religious Mysteries of Antiquity. 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 
Leumany, Ernst. Dasavaikalika—sttra und niryukti (Abstract from 
Vol. XLVI of the Journal of the German Oriental Society). 
Svo. Leipzig. 

Opuine, C. W. Lecture on Irrigation Canals in Bengal. 8vo. Calcutta, 
1893. 
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Rdy, Prarkpa Coanpra. The Mahabharata, translated into English 
prose, Part LXXVII. 8vo. Calcutta, 1892. | 


M ISCELLANEOUS PRESENTATIONS, 


Buumuarovt, J. F. Catalogue of Marathi and Gujarati printed Books 
in the Library of the British Museum. 4to. London, 1892. 
British Museum, Lonpon. 


General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1891-92. Fep. 
Calcutta, 1892. | ) 
Resolution reviewing the reports on the working of the District Boards 

in Bengal during the year 1891-92. Fep. Calcutta, 1892. 

Resolution reviewing the reports on the working of Municipalities in 
Bengal during the year 1891-92. Fecp. Calcutta, 1892. 

Report on the River-Borne Traffic of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 
and on the Inland Trade of Calcutta, and on the Trade of Chitta- 
gong Port for the year 1891-92. Fep. Calcutta, 1892. 

Returns of the Rail and River-Borne Trade of Bengal during the 
quarter ending the 30th September 1892. Fep. Calcutta, 1893. 

GOVERNMENT OF BBNGAL. 


The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXIT, Part 259. 4to. Bombay, 1893. 

North Indian Notes and Queries, Vol. Il, No. 10. 4to. Allahabad, 
1893. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, Home DEPARTMENT. 

Final Report of the Revised Settlement of the Jullundur District in the 
Punjab, with Maps. Fep. Lahore, 1892. 

Report on the Administration of the Punjab and its Dependencies for 
1891-92. Fep. Lahore, 1893: 

Report on the material progress of the Punjab during the year 1881-91. 
Fcp. Lahore, 1892. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB. 

Indian Meteorological Memoirs, Vol. V, Part 2. 4to. Calcutta, 1892; 

Monthly Weather Review for September 1892, and Annual Summary 
for 1891. 4to. Calcutta, 1892-93. 

Original Meteorological Observations of Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Lahore, Nagpur, Bombay and Madras, for August and September 
1892. 4to. Calcutta, 1892. 

MereoroxocicaAL Reporter, GovERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Bulletin of the Microscopical Society of Calcutta, Vol. II, Nos. 5 and 
6, Svo. Calcutta, 1893. 

Microscorrcan Society or CAncurra. 
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Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information of the Royal Gardens, Kew, for 
1892. 8vo. London, 1892. 

Royat Garpens, Kew. 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada for the 
year 1891. 4to. Montreal, 1892. 

Royan Society oF CANapa. 

Donner, O. Worterverzeichniss zu den Inscriptions de |’ Iénissei 
(Mémoires de la Société Finno-Ougrienne IV). 8vo. Helsing- 
fors, 1892. 

Inscriptions de |’ Orkhon recueillies par L’ Expédition Finnoise 1890. 
Fol. Helsingfors, 1892. 

ScutuceL, G. La Stéle Funéraire du Teghin Giogh et ses copistes et 
traducteurs chinois, Russes et Allemands (Mémoires de la Société 
Finno—Ougrienne, III). 8vo. Helsingfors, 1892. 

La Societe Finno—Ovarienne, Paris. 

Synopsis of the Results of the Operations of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India, Vol. XXVIII. The Madras Meridional and Coast 
Series. 4to. Dehra Dun, 1892. 

Vol. XXX. The Abu Meridional Series and the Gujarat 
Longitudinal Series. 4to. Dehra Dun, 1892. 
Survey oF Inpra, TrigoNoMetricaL Branon. 

Catalogue of Yale University for 1892-93. 8vo. New Haven, 1892. 

Transactions of the Astronomical Observatory of Yale University, Vol. 
I, Parts 3 and 4. 4to. New Haven, 1898. 

Yate University New Haven. 


PERIODICALS PURCHASED. 


Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries,—Vol. II, Nos. 10 and 11. 

Berlin. Deutsche Litteraturzeitung,—Jahr. XIII, Nrn. 42-47, 

Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette-—Vol. XXVIII, No. 2; and Index 
to Vol. XXVII. 

Cassel. Botanisches Centralblatt,—Band LII, Nrn. 1-7. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, Tome XXIX, 
No. l. | 

Gottingen. Der K6niglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Géttin- - 
gische Gelehrte Anzeigen,—Nrn. 21-22, 1892. 

—_——. Nachrichten, Nr. 13, 1892. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie,—Band XLVIII, Heft 1. 

; Beiblatter, Band XVI, Stuck 12; XVII, 1. 

London. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. X (6th 
Series), No. 59. vine’ 

The Chemical News,—Vol. LXVII, Nos. 1730-33. 
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The Entomologist,—Vol. X XV, No. 354. 

The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol. III (2°4 Series), 

No. 35. 

The Journal of Botany,—Vol. XXX, No. 359. ! 

———. The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 
—Vol. XXXIV (5 Series), No. 210, 

——. The Messenger of Mathematics,—Vol. XXII, No. 7. 

——-—. Numismatic Chronicle,—Part III, 1892. 

—. Rhopalocera Exotica,—Part XXII, 1892. 

New Haven. The American Journal of Science,—Vol. XLIV, No. 263. 

Paris. L’ Académie des Sciences,—Comptes Rendus des Séances, Tome 
CXV, Nos. 15-20. 

——-. Annales de Chimie et de Physique,—Tome XXVII, Novembre, 
1892. 

——-, Revue Critique d’ Histoire et de Littérature,—Tome XXXIV, 

Nos. 42-47. 

-. Revue Scientifique,—Tome LI, Nos. 3-6. 

Philadelphia. Manual of Conchology,—Vol. VIII (24 Series), No. 2. 














Books J URCHASED, 


Henry, Victor. Atharva-Véda Traduction et Commentaire (Livre 
VII de L’ Atharva-Véda). 8vo. Paris, 1892. 

Les Hymnes Rohitas (Livre XIII de L’ Atharva-Véda). . 
8vo. Paris, 1891. 

Manarry, Rev. Jonn P. On the Flinders Petrie Papyri, with transac- 
tions, commentaries and index; and Autotypes. (No VIII of 
Cunningham Memoirs, Royal Irish Academy). 4to. Dublin, 1891. 

Micurtt, KE. B. A Siamese-English Dictionary for the use of students 
in both languages. S8vo. Bangkok, 1892. cf 

Navitte, Epovarp. The Festival-Hall of Osorkon II in the Great 
Temple of Bubastis, 1887-1889. (Tenth Memoir of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund). 4to. London, 1892. 

Resatsek, H. The Rauzat-us-Safa; or the garden of purity, containing 
the Life of Muhammad the Apostle of Allah, Vol. I, Part 2; and 
Vol. II, Part 2. 8vo. London, 1893. 

Saycr, A. H. Records of the Past, being English translation of the 
ancient Monuments of Egypt and Western Asia, Vols. I-IV. 8vo. — 
London, 1888-90, 

Strone, Herpert A; Loceman, WinniAmM S; AND WHEELER, BENJAMIN 
Ipa. Introduction to the Study of the History of Language. S8vo. 
London, 1891. 

The Zoological Record, Vol. XXVIII, 1891. Svyo. London, 1892. 
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INSCRIPTION on THE TEMPLE 
of 


Porshu Rameswar 


SOUTH SIDE. 


Saad aterm esa, 
MIA AwaAGS HAMA 
— der GazanagGee FATA - 
MEANT MILA 5 IAG, F 


Note.—This inscription should have appeared in the July Proceedings for 
1892, to accompany an abstract of a paper entitled “ Some new inscriptions of Bhu- 
waneshwar.” 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


FOR APRIL, 1899. 


oC Do 








The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday, the 5th April, 1893, at 9-15 p. Mm. 


Toe Hon’sie Sir C. A. Exziort, K. C. 8. I., C. I. E., 
President, in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 

Nawab Abdul Latif, Babu Narsingh Dutt, G. A. Grierson, Hsq., 
Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle, A Hogg, Esq., T. H. Holland, Esq., Prince Jehan 
Qadr Muhammad, Wahid Ali, Bahadur, Kumar Rameswar Maliah, J. 
Mann, Esq., T. R. Munro, Esq., L. de Nicéville, Esq., R. D. Oldham, 
Hsq., The Hon’ble H. H. Risley, Pandit Haraprasid Shastri, Dr. J. H. 
Tull Walsh, C. R. Wilson, Esq. 

Visitors :—Lieut. G. C. Lister, Babu Kali Coomar Misser, C. W. 
Odling, Est. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Thirty presentations were announced, details of which are given in 
the Library List appended. 


The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last meet- 
ing of the Society, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Members :— 
Raja Bhupendra Bahadur Sinha, 
Umes Chnnder Batabyal, Esq., C. S. 


The following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting :— 

Babu Sambha Nath Sukul, Benares City, proposed by C. R. Wilson, » 
Esq., seconded by ©. Little Esq. 

Raja Ram Chandra Vandya, Mayurbhanga, District Balasore, 
proposed by Mahamahpadhyaya Mahesachandra Nyayaratna, seconded- 
by C. R. Wilson. 
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Major H. F. Gordon Forbes, Rifle Brigade, proposed by Surgeon 
Major General A. F. Bradshaw, seconded by C. W. Bolton, Esq. 


The following gentlemen have expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society. 
General Sir Henry Collett, 
P. Donaldson, Esq. 


The following gentlemen were elected to serve on the iA eater 
gical Committee during the year :— 
W. Crooke, Esq., E. A. Gait, Esq., 
M. L. Dames, Esq., S. E. Peal, Hsq., 
Babu Sarat Chandra Das, Babu Raj Kumar Sarbadharere 
E. Thurston, Esq. 


The PxinonogicaAL Secretary read reports on the following finds 
of Treasure Trove Coins :— 

(1) Report on 30 old silver coins forwarded by the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Kamrtip, with his No. 2789, dated the 9th September, 1892. 

In his report, sent with his Memo. No. 4718, dated Gauhati, the 
16th March 1892, the Officiating Deputy Commissioner of Kamritp, 
states that the coins were found on the 24th January 1892, by a cooly 
in the employment of the Bengal and Assam Railway, presumably in 
the course of some excavations made for the Railway, though no parti- 
culars as to the place and manner of finding are mentioned. . 

Some of the coins are in a rather indifferent condition, and it 
was somewhat troublesome to identify them. But Bengal coins, of 
certain descriptions are not commonly found, and possess therefore an 
unusual numismatic interest. I have now ascertained that most of the 
coins are issues of the following of the so-called “‘ Independent Sultans,” 
of Bengal: Fakhru-d-din Mubarak Shah (1338-13849 A. D.), Shamsu-d- 
din Ilyas Shah (13839-1358 A. D.), Sikandar Shah (1359-1389 A. D.), 
and Ghiydgu-d-din ’Azam Shah (1389-13896 A. D.). But one coin be- 
longs to the Imperial Delhi issue of Mahmid Shah IT (1392-1399 A. D.), 
and three others to that of one of the early Dependant Governors of 
Bengal, Ghiydgu-d-din Bahadur Shah (1310-1330 A. D.). Accordingly 
the coins of the find cover a period of nearly a century (from 1310 to 


Lovo A. 1.) 
The following is a detailed statement of them :— No. of 
A. Imperial Delhi issue :— specimens. 


I. Maumup Suéu TI, son of Muhammad Shah and 
grandson of Firaz Shah IIT. 
One coin, like B. M. Cat., No. 432, but with Abul 
Muzaffar ; and date [7 ]96, 1 Bihan: | 
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B. Provincial Bengal issue :— 


C. 


II. GuryAgu-p-pin Bandpur Suu. 

Three coins, like B. M. Cat., Nos. 4-9, but dates 
and mints on margin destroyed by shroff- 
Bee eRe Yee tA is fs 5 aloe dopliwn bac eee pda « Chae ae hoe 

Independent Bengal issues :— 
IIT, Faxarv-p-pin Musdrax Sudan. 

Two coins, like B. M. Cat., Nos. 10-13, and Chroni- 
cles, No. 220; mint Sondrgdon, dates 747, 74*, 
on margins damaged by shroff-marks .......s000 

IV. Sa#amsu-p-pin Invds Suu. 

1, Two coins, like B. M. Cat., No, 17, but mints 
and dates on margin destroyed by shroff-marks 

2, Three coins, like B. M. Cat., No. 20, but mints 
and dates lost as above .......4 ioe 

3, One coin, like B. M. Cat., No. 23, od Sage Bh 
gaon, date [7]5*, damaged ag above sicseosssecee 

V. SrKAnpDAR SHAH, 

1, One coin, like B. M, Cat., No. 27, mint and 
date lost, as above. ..eceees 

2, Three coins, like B. M. ada iol 32, Hey savin 
and dates on margin CUt AWAY cseseccceceneersceces 

3, Two coins, like B. M. Cat., No. 3, Bee ore 
rently Firtizabad, dates igs as above . 

4, Three coins, like B. M. Cat., No. 46, ae see 
dates damaged ag above .c.sessorennsevesseovecccaare 

VI. GzutyAsu-p-pin ’AzaAm SuHAu. 

1, One coin, like B. M. Cat., No. 57, but mint and 
date lost as above .......s06 

2, One coin, like B. M. Cam iN. ‘59, abs 790, 
mint lost as above ........ 

3, One coin, like B. M. Cat., Not 60, afte eA 


SETS EIAS LUOO VC ccs ice cee cts aca steass-harieaatiwees oh 
4, Five coins, like B. M. Cat., No, 63, but ee 
and. dates lost as above ...scoseees Sets ee ide 


5, One coin, new, of uncertain atiributiGn, mint 
and date lost as above. The coin is anony- 
mous, both the obverse and reverse only show- 
ing varieties of the usual formula ......0ceesseereee 


Motalitis. 
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(II) Report on 56 old coins forwarded by the Political Agent, 
Chhatisgarh Feudatories, Raipur, with his No. 539, dated 18th January, 
1893. 

The coins are stated to have been found “recently” in the Feu- 
datory State of Sarangarh. With the coins was also forwarded a 
‘‘metal plate image brass piece,” which appears to have been found 
with the coins. 

One of the coins is of pure gold; all the others are of a mixed 
metal containing gold in varying proportions, which could only be 
ascertained by means of a regular assay. 

They are of two different sizes. Ten (incl. the pure gold coin) are 
of a large size, ? inch in diameter, and 46 are of a small size, $ inch 
in diameter. 

They all show on the obverse, the standing figure of Hanuman, 
with body turned to front, but feet to right, and head to left. In the 
proper right hand he apparently holds a club. On the right and left, in 
the field, are two scrolls, one of which probably represents his tail. 
The whole is enclosed within a marginal circle of dots. The figure 
is fairly distinct on the gold coin, but very crude on those of mixed 
metal, The reverse, of all coins, shows the name of the king, in large 
Nagari characters, peculiar to the time, and again enclosed within a 
marginal circle of dots. 

All the coins belong to kings of the so-called Kalachuri dynasty 
of Chedi, who had their capital at Ratnapur (Ratanpur) in Northern 
Chhatisgarh. Information on this dynasty will be found in Sir Alex- 
ander Cunningham’s Archzxological Survey Reports, Vol. XVII, p. 71 fg. 
The coins represented in the find, belong to the following members of 
the dynasty: Jajalla Deva (26 specimens), Ratna Deva (29), Prithvi 
Deva (1 pure gold). In the Report, referred to, the following genealo- 
gical list is given :— 





Serial | Probable date Actual dates from Inscrip- 








No. of accession. Names of Kings. tions. 
1, 1000 A. D. Kakalla. 
2, 1030 __,, Ratna Raja. 
3, 1060 _ ,, Prithvi Deva. 
4, 1090S. Jajalla Deva. lip Awa 
D, 2 he 9 ae Ratna Deva. 
6, 1140 ,, Prithvi Deva. 1145, 1150, 1159, 1168 A.D. 


The coins may belong either to Nos. 2, 8, 4 of the list, or to Nos. 4, 
5,6; more probably to the latter three kings, 
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The find is of considerable numismatic interest, for two reasons. In 
the first place: coins of the Chedi dynasty are very rare; of Gangeya 
Deva, gold, silver and copper coins are known (see Archeological 
Survey Reports, Vol. X, p. 25); and of Prithvi Deva, gold coins are 
‘‘ sufficiently common” (see Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 292, 
and Thomas’ Chronicles, No. 17, p. 19). But, so far as I know, no coins 
of any other king have become known. 

In the second place, all coins of the Kalachuri dynasty which have 
hitherto become known show on the observe “ the four-armed goddess 
Durga, seated to front.” On the other hand the Chandel kings show, 
on their coins, either the goddess Durga seated, or Hanuman standing ; 
and it has been, hitherto, supposed that the substitution of Hanuman 
for Durg& was due to the Chandel kings, who partly imitated the 
Kalachuri coinage, partly departed from it, in the obverse device of 
their own coinage (see Archexological Survey Reports, Vol. X, p. 25). 
The coins of the present find prove that this supposition is not any 
longer tenable, and that the Kalachuri kings, already, possessed a 
coinage with the obverse device of Hanuman. The lists of Chandel 
kings (see Archeological Survey Reports, Vol. X XI, p. 80, Journal As. 
Soc. Beng., Vol. L, p. 23) contain no names of Jajalla Deva and Ratna 
Deva. They contain a king Prithvi Varma, but no Prithvi Deva; and 
it may be noted that while the Kalachuris are always distinguished 
as ‘‘ Deva,” the Chandels are always called ‘‘ Varma,”—a circumstance 
which also proves that the “Prithvi Deva,” whose gold coins are 
described by Prinsep and Thomas (above referred to), is the Kalachuri 
king of that name, not the Chandel Prithvi Varma. 

The following is a detailed list of the coins :— 

I. JAsatta Deva, about 1090-1120 A. D.; 26 speci- 
mens, all of mixed metal. 
Obverse legend—3} aq sri-maj-Ja 
weea jalla Deva. 


000290080200 408 006 v08 Goerevenedveeeoonaed 9 


1, large size ....0 
MMPTEMRISELZOD CC tiie cy «si's3) sie tsetse cete ae eee teen 
TI, Ratna Deva, about 1120-1140 A. D., 29 speci- 
mens, all of mixed metal, and all of small size ...... 29 
Obverse legend: 3}a% $7¢-mat-Ra- 
@ 2q tna Deva. 
III. Priravi Dnva, about 1140-1170 A. D., one 
specimen, pure gold; large size......, Rint oaccesess covert 1 
Oby. legend: at Hq Sré-mat-Pri- 
Bt eq thud Deva. 





Total .= 56 
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The PuinonoatcaL Secrerary read the following extract from a 
letter received from Professor Buhler :— 

“T am just preparing a note for the Academy on the question of the 
Prithirdj Rdésau, and shall have to vote for those who declare it a for- 
gery. A pupil of mine, Mr. James Morison, has now studied the Sans- 
krit Prithivérdja-vijaya, which I found in 1875 in Kashmir, together 
with its commentary by Jonaraja, written between A. D. 1450-75. The 
author was certainly a contemporary of Prithiviradja and one of his 
court poets. He probably was a Kashmirian and was a thoroughly 
good Kavi and Pandit. His account of the Chauhans contradicts Chand’s 
in every particular and agrees with that of the inscriptions of V. 8. 
1030 and V. 8. 1225.* Prithiviraja’s pedigree is exactly that given in 
these documents, and various synchronistic facts mentioned in the 
Vyaya also agree with what we know from other sources, e. g., the Malwa 
and Gujarat inscriptions. 

With regard to Prithivirdja’s father Somegvara, we now learn that 
he was the son of Arnoraja and his Chaulukya wife Kafchanadevi, the 
daughter of the great King Jayasimha Siddharaja of Gujarat, Arno- 
raja’s first wife was Sadhava, a princess of Marwar, who bore him two 
sons, one whose name is not given in the Vyaya or in the inscriptions 
and Vigraharaja- V isaladeva. 

The unnamed eldest son murdered his father, or as the poet says, 
‘rendered to him the same service which Bhrigu’s son (Paraguraéma) 
rendered. to his mother,’ and ‘then went out like a battt, leaving 
behind an evil smell.’ Vigraharaja succeeded his father. After him 
a son of his came to the throne, and then a son of the parricide, Pri- 
thivibhata on Prithiviraja. 

Then. Somesgvara was raised to the throne by the ministers. All 
this long time he had been in foreign countries. His maternal grand- 
father Jayasimha had educated him, and later on he had gone to 
Tripura, the capital of Chedi (the Jabalpur district,) and had mar- 
ried Karptradevi, the daughter of the Chedi King. The latter 
bore to him Prithivirdja (the hero of the poem) and Hariraja. Somes- 
vara died soon after his accession to the gaddi of Ajayamera, and Kar- 
puradevi governed during her son’s minority, with the help of a minis- 
ter Kadamba-Vama, 7. e., Vama of the Kadamba race. 

There is not a trace of a statement that Prithiviraja was the son of 
the daughter of Anangapala the king of Delhi, or that he was adopted 
by him; anditis remarkable that the old Muhammadan historians 
do not say that Prithiviraja ruled over Delhi. With them, he is sim- 


* Vide J. A. 8S. B., Vol. LV, Part I, for 1886, pp. 15 and ff,—Ed, 
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ply king of Ajmer, and was slain in Ajmer for treason against his con- 
querors, who had left him some power in his own country. 

Tam afraid that the history of this period sadly wants revision, and 
Chand’s Rasau had better be left unprinted. It is a forgery as Marér- 
dhan of Jodhpur, and Syamaldas of Udaipur, have said long ago. Ac- 
cording to the Vijaya, the name of Prithivirdja’s Vandirdja, or chief 
bard, was Prithivibhata, not Chand Bardéi.” 


Dr. Hoernle exhibited two rare gold Gupta Coins sent by Mr. 
Rivett-Carnac to be added to his well-known Gupta coin collection 
lately purchased by the Government of India for the Indian Museum. 
One of them, he said, was a coin of Kumdra Gupta I, of the so-called 
“ Swordsman” type. This was one of the rarest types of the Gupta 
class of coins. It will be seen by a reference to Mr. Smith’s descrip- 
tive catalogue of those coins, published in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for 1889 (p. 93), that hitherto only two coins of the 
Swordsman type were known to exist, one in the British Museum and 
the other in the Bodleian Library in Oxford. They are both said to 
have been found in the bed of the Ganges near Patna. Where the coin, 
now belonging to the Indian Museum was found, is not known. But it 
is a genuine specimen, and has a gold loop soldered to its rim, showing 
that it was used as an amulet or ornament. The name of Swordsman 
is given to the coin, because it shows on its obverse the standing figure 
of king Kumara Gupta, with his left hand resting on the hilt of a 
straight sword which hangs from his waist. The king’s name is given 
in full on the reverse, and on the obverse under the abbreviation Ku. 
This is one of the most valuable additions made to the coin cabinet of 
the Indian Museum. 

The other coin is one of Chandra Gupta II, of the so-called “ Um- 
brella”’ type. It is fully described in Mr, Smith’s Catalogue, p. 91, 
where seven known specimen are enumerated. It is therefore also one 
of the rarer types of the Gupta class of coins. The reverse figure 
(female goddess), is usually represented as standing ona low pedestal 
or on a monster (?); but in the present specimen she is not standing 
on anything at all, unless (which is possible) the object on which she 
stood, is entirely clipped away. This coin, too, has a loop attached to 
it, showing that it was used to be worn. 

Dr. Hoernle, also, exhibited a gold Indo-Scythian coin, lately sent 
by Mr. Rivett-Carnac. It belongs to the well-known kind of which 
numerous specimens are known to exist, showing on the obverse the 
Nagari letters va and sw, placed one above the other, in Chinese fashion. 
These probably give the name of the Indo-Scythian king Vasu Deva, 
who reigned towards the end of the 2nd cent. A, D. 
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Ir. C. R. Wilson exhibited two old plans of old Fort William and 
old Calcutta and read a short note on the subject by Dr. Busteed. 
The note will be published in the Journal, Part I, 


The following papers were read :— 

1. On the Early Study of Indian Vernaculars in Burope.—By G. A. 
Grierson, Hsq., C. 8., Philological Secretary. 

The paper will be published in the Journal, Part I. 


2. Two Species of Pedicularis—By D. Pratn, Hsq., M. B. 
The paper will be published in the Journal, Part IT. 


3. The Hindus of Hastern Bengal—founded on materials collected by 
the late Dr. J. Wist. Communicated by the Anthropological Secretary. 

4, The Muhamadans of Hastern Bengal—founded on materials col- 
lected by the late Dr. J. Wisk. Communicated by the Anthropological 
Secretary. 

These papers will be published in the Journal, Part ITI. 


PIBRARY. 
The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in March last. 


J RANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Societies and Kditors. 
Austin. Texas Academy of Science,—Transactions, Vol. I, No. 1. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University,—Circulars, Vol. XII, No. 103. 
Batavia. Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, 
Notulen, Deel XXX, Aflevering 4. 
———. Tijschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
eae Deel XXXVI, Aflevering 3. 
Berlin. Berliner Hntomologische Zcitschrift,—Band XXXVII, Heft 
1 und 3. 
Bombay. The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XXII, Part 260. 
Budapest. La Société pepe S de Géographie,—Bulletin, Tome XX, 
Fasc. 8-10. 
Calcutta. Geological Survey of India,—Records, Vol. XXVI, Part 1. 
Indian Engineer,—Vol. XV, No. 3807. 
———. Indian Engineering,—Vol. XIII, Nos. 9-13. 
———-. Maha-Bodhi Society,—Journal, No. XI, 1893. 
Photographic Society of India,—Journal, Vol. VI, No. 3. 
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Copenhagen. 
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Kongelige Nordiske Oldskrift-selskab,—Aarboger, Bind 


VII, Hefte 3. 


Frankfurt. 


Des Naturwissenschaftlichen Vereins des Reg-Bez Frank- 


furt,—Helios, Jahrg. X, Nrn. 5-8. 


Geneva. 


——. Sociectatum Litterae, Jahrg. VI, Nos. 9 and 10. 
ie Société de Physique et d’ Histoire Naturelle de Genéve,— 


' Mémoires, 1891. 


Hague. 


Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van 


Nederlandsch—Indié,—Bijdragen, Deel VIII, Aflevering 1. 


Leipzig. 


Der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft,—Zeitschrift, 


Band XLVI, Heft 4. 





Der K. Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, 


—Verhandlungen, Math-Phy Classe, Nrn. I—ITI, 1892. 





Liege. 


Phil-Hist. Classe, Nrn. I und IT, 1892. 








La Société Géologique de Belgique,—Annales, Tome XVIII, 


No. 3; XIX, 4. 


London. 





| 














The Academy,—Nos. 1085-88. 
Anthropological Institute,—Journal, Vol. XXII, Nos. 1 and 2. 
The Athenceum,—Nos. 3408-11. 


Institution of Electrical Engineers,—Journal, Vol. X XI, No. 








102; XXII, 103. 
. Nature,—Vol. XLVIT, Nos. 1216-19. 

—-. Royal Astronomical Society,—Memoirs, Vol. L. 
—_——., Monthly Notices, Vol. LIII, No. 3. 
——. Royal Geographical Society,—Journal, Vol. I, Nos. 1-3. 
———, Proceedings, Vol. XIV, No. 12. 

Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Part 6, 1892. 
——. Royal Society,—Vol. LI, No. 314; LII, 315-17. 

Royal Statistical Society,—Journal, Vol. LV, Part 4. 
Manchester. Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society,—Memoirs 


and Proceedings, Fourth Series, Vol. VI. 


Mexico. 


La Sociedad Cientifica “ Antonio Alzate,”—-Memorias y Re- 


vista, Tome VI, Nos. 5 y 6. 


Mussoorie. 
Revue Géographique,—Nos. 205 et 206, 1892. 
Société de Géographie,—Comptes Rendu des Séances, Nos. 


Paris. 





The Indian Forester,— Vol. XIX, No. 3. 


2-4, 1893. 


——. la Société Nationale des Sciences Naturelles et Mathématiques 
de Cherbourg,—Mémories, Tome XXVIII. 


Rome. 


La Societa Degli Spettroscopisti Italiani,—Memorie, Tome 


XXIII, No. 2. 


St. Petersburgh. 


Russian Imperial Geographical Society, —Proceed- 


ings, Tome XXVIII, No. 5. 
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Schaffhausen. La Société Entomologique Suisse,—Bulletin, Tome VITTI,: 
No. 10. 

Taiping. Perak Government,—Gazette, Vol. VI, Nos. 5-7; and Index 
to Vol. V. 

Tokyo. Imperial University,—Journal of the College of Science, Vol. 
W eiartes. 

Turin. La R. Accademia delle Scienze di Torino,—Atti, Tome XXVIII, 
Nos. 1-3; et Elenco degli Accademici Residenti, Nazionale non. 
Residenti Stranieri e corrispondenti al 10 Gennaio 1893. 

Vienna. Der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien,—Mittheilungen, | 
Band II—V; VI, Nr. 5. 

Der K. K. Zoologisch- Hotanianiten Gesellschaft in Wien, -— 
Verhandlungen, Band XLII, Heft 3 und 4. 

Yokohama. Asiatic Society of Japan,—Transactions, Vol. XX, Part 2. 





Pooks AND PAMPHLETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators, Sc. 


Aucock, Dr. A. An account of the collection of Deep-Sea Asteroidea, 
being Natural History Notes from H. M. Indian Marine Survey 
Steamer ‘“ Investigater,’’ Commander C. F. Oldham, R. N., com- 
manding. Series II., No. 7. (From the Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History, series 6, Vol. XI). 8vo. London, 1893. 

Lyman, Bensamin Smita. Shippen and Wetherill Tract. 8vo. Phila- 
delphia, 1895. | 

RAy, Pratarpa Cuanpra. The Mahabharata, translated into English 
prose, Part LX XVIII. 8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 


MiscELLANEOUS PRESENTATIONS, 


Report of the Agricultural Bank, Kutra, Tehsil Biswan, District Sita-- 
pur, for the year 1892. 8vo. Lucknow, 1813. 
AGRICULTURAL Bank, KuTRA. 
A Calendar for ten years from 1891 to 1900 A. D. with corresponding 
dates of Samvat, Fasli and Hijri Eras. 8vo. Lucknow, 1892. 
Mounsuit Att AuMAD Kwan. 
Report of the os -second Meeting of the British Association for the’ 
Advancement of Science held at Edinburgh in August 1892. 8vo. 
London, 1893. 
British ASsocIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
Census of India, 1891—Assam, Vols. I and II. Fep. Shillong, 1892. 
Curr ComMMISSIONER OF ASSAM. 
Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture for the oan 1891-92. 
Svo. Brisbane, 1892. 
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Baitry, F. M. Contributions to the Queensland Flora (Bulletin, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Brisbane, Nos. 20 and 21). 8vo, Brisbane, 
1893. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BRISBANE. 

The Allahabad Review for January 1893. 8vo. Allahabad, 1893. 

Tue HEpiror oF THE ALLAHABAD REVIEW. 

Grey, Epwarp. The Travels of Pietro della Valle in India, Vols. I and 
II (Hakluyt Society). 8vo. London, 1892. 

Indian Antiquary for February 1898. 4to. Bombay, 1893. - 

North Indian Notes and Queries for February 1893. 4to. Allahabad, 
1893. 

SwynverTon, Rey. Cuartes. Indian Night’s Entertainment. 8vo. 
London, 1892. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, Home DEPARTMENT. 

Illustrations of the Zoology of H. M. Indian Marine Surveying Steamer 
“Investigator,” Part I. 4to. Calcutta, 1892. 

GOVERNMENT OF InpIA, Marinr DepARTMENT. 

Epigraphia Indica of the Archeological Survey of India, Vol. II, Part 
12, 4to. Calcutta, 1892. 

Census of India, 1891. Vol. XIX, The Punjab and its Feudatories, 
Part I.. Fep. Calcutta, 1892. 

GovERNMENT oF InpIA, RevenugE AND Agri. DePARTMENT. 

Annual Administration Report of the Forest Department, Madras Pre- 
sidency, for the official year 1891-92. Fep. Madras, 1892. 

GOVERNMENT OF Mapras. 

Hand-Books of Commercial Products, No. 8. Iron, southern districts, 
Madras Presidency (Imperial Institute Series). 8vo. Calcutta, 
1892. 

Inp1An Musuum. 

Oxcorr, Henry §, The Kinship between Hinduism and Buddhism. 8vo. 
Caleutta, 1893. : 

The Maha-Bodhi Society; its constitution, Rules and List of Officers. 
8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 

| Mana-Boput Society. 

The Indian Antiquary for. April 1889. 4to. Bombay, 1889. 

THe Manacur, Pionner Press, ALLAHABAD. 

Monthly Weather Review for October 1892. 4to. Calcutta, 1893. 

Original Meteorological Observations of Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Lahore, Nagpur, Bombay, and Madras, for October 1892. Ato. 
Calcutta, 1892. 

MeErEorRoLOGICAL ReporTeR TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Bulletin of the Microscopical Society of Calcutta, Vol. II, No. 7. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1893. 

MicroscoricaL Society oF CALcurta. 
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Statistical Tables of the Protestant Missions in India, Burma and Ceylon 
for 1890. 8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 
Tue Rev. J. W. Tuomas, 
Observations faites 41’ Observatoire Météorologique de |’ Université de 
Kiew, Juillet, 1892. 8vo. Kuiew, 1892. 
L’ Universite’ DE Kirw. 


PERIODICALS PURCHASED, 


Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries,—Vol. I, No. 12. 

Berlin. Deutsche Litteraturzeitung,—Jahr. XIII, Nrn. 48-52; XIV, 
Lane. es 

Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie,—Heft IV, 1892. 

Calcutta Review,—Vol. XCVI, No. 192. 

Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXVIII, No. 3. 

Cassel. Botanische Centralblatt,—Band LI, Heft 13; LIT, 8-13; 
LIT, 1. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—Tome XXIX, 
No. 2. 

Gottingen. Der Ké6niglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften,—Nach- 
richten, Nrn. 14 und 15, 1892. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie,—Band XLVIII, Heft 2. 

Beiblatter, Namenregister zum I-XV. Bande (1877- 











1891.) 

London. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. XI 
(6% Series), Nos. 60 and 61. 

The Chemical News,—Vol. LX VIII, Nos. 1734-37. 

——. The Entomologist,—Vol. XXV, No. 355; XXVI, 356. 

The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol. III (2"4 series), 

No. 365 TV; 37, 

The Ibis,—Vol. V (6b series), No. 17. | 

——. The Journal of Botany,—Vol. XXX, No, 360; XXXIT, 361. 

——. The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 
—Vol. XXXIV (5 series), No. 211; XXXV, 212. 

The Messenger of Mathematics,—Vol. XXII, No. 8. 

——. Numismatic Circular,—Nos. I—IV. 

. The Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science,—Vol. 

XXXIV, Parts 1 and 2. 

Rhopalocera Exotica,—Part XXIII, 1893. 

New Haven. The American Journal of Science,—Vol. XLIV, No. 264; 
XLV, 265. 

Paris. L’ Académie des Sciences,—Comptes Rendus des Séances, Tome 
COXV, Nos, 21-26; CXVI, 1-2; et Tables, Tome CXIY. 
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Paris. Annales de Chimie et de Physique,—Tome XXVII, Décembre 
1892; XXVIII, Janvier, 1893. 

—-. Revue Critique d’ Histoire et de Littérature,—Tome XXXIV, 
Nos, 48-52; XXXV, 1 et 2. 

—-. Revue Scientifique,—Tome LI, Nos. 7-10. 


Books FP URCHASED, 


Fick, Auvcust. Worterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen, 4 Auflage, 
Band I. 8vo. Gottingen, 1891. 

Gorse, M. J. de. Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum. Part VII. 
8vo. Lugduni Batavorum, 1892. 

Martsey, General F.C. Sdanchiand its Remains: a full description of the 
ancient buildings, sculptures, and Inscriptions at Sanchi, near 
Bhilsa, in Central India. 4to. London, 1892. 

Rippon, Rospert H. F. Icones Ornithopterorum: a Monograph of the 
Rhopalocerous genus Ornithoptera, or bird-wing butterflies, Parts 
I—V. Fol. London, 1892. | 

Siac, Emit. Bharadvajaciksha cum versione latina, excerptis ex com- 
mentario, adnotationibus criticis et exegeticis. Svo. Berlin, 1892. 

Wricut, G. Freperick and Haynes, Prof. Henry W.—Man and the 
Glacial Period, (The International Scientific Series, Vol. LXXIT). 
8yo. London, 1892. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
for May, 1893. 


8 ee 





The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 3rd May, 1893, at 9-15 p. M. 


CotoneL J. WATERHOUSE, B.S. C., in the Chair. 


The following members were present :— 

Dr. A. W. Alcock, Babu Sarat Chandra Das, G. A. Grierson, Esq., 
T. H. Holland, Esq., C. Little, Esq., R. D. Oldham, Esq., Dr. D. Prain, 
Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Twenty-nine presentations were announced, details of which are 
given in the Library List appended. 


The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Mem- 
bers :— 

Babu Sambha Nath Sukul. 
Raja Ram Chandra Vandya, 
Major H. F. Gordon Forbes. 


The President announced that the Council had elected Dr. J. H. 
Tull Walsh to officiate as General Secretary in the place of Mr. C. R, 


Wilson. 

The Secretary reported that His Highness the Maharajah Scindia 
had compounded his subscription as a non-resident member by the pay- 
ment in a single sum of Rs. 300. 
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The following papers were read :— 

1. Some observations of the electrical action of Light wpon Silver and 
its Haloid compounds.—By Cotonet J. Waternouss, B. 8. C., Assis- 
tant Surveyor General, Survey of India. 


(Abstract). 


The author gives a brief summary of former observations on the 
generation of electric currents by the influence of light on metals im- 
mersed in various solutions, made by Ed. Becquerel, Hunt, Grove, Egoroff, 
Hankel, Minchin and others, and after describing the apparatus he uses, 
proceeds to give.the results of his observations of the electric currents 
produced by light on pure silver plates immersed in water, dilute-acids, 
and weak alkaline solutions. 


The paper will be published in full in the Journal, Part II. 


2. A review of the genus Colquhounia.—By D. Pratn, Esq., M. B. 


3. On the floru of Narcondam and Barren Island—By D. Prain, 
Hsos Murb-: 


These papers will be published in the Journal, Part IT. 





PIBRARY, 


The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in April last. 


J RANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS, AND JOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 


Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University,—Circulars, Vol. XII, No. 104, 
Bombay. The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XXII, Part 261. 

Calcutta. Asiatic Society of Bengal,—Proceedings, January, 1893. 
ees Journal, Part I, No. 4, 1892; and Index to Part 





IT, 1892. 
——. Indian Engineering,—Vol. XIII, Nos. 14-17. 
Maha-Bodhi Society,—Journal, Vol. I, No. 12, 

——-. Photographic Society of India,—Journal, Vol. VI, No. 4. 
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Copenhagen. Kongelige Nordiske Oldskrift-selskab,—Aarboger, II 
Reekke, Bind VII, Heft 4. 

Hamburg. Naturwissenschaftlichen Verein in Hamburg,—Abhand- 
lungen, Band XII, Heft 1. 

Havre. Société de Géographie Commercial du Havre,—Bulletin, Jan- 
vier—Février, 1893; Annuaire, 1893. 

Helsingfors. Societatis Scientiarum Fennicw,—Acta, Tomus XVIII. 

Leipzig. Der Koniglich Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
zu Leipzig,—Berichte, Math. Phy. Classe, IV-VI, 1892. 

London. The Academy,—Nos. 1089-93. “4 

The Atheneum,—Nos. 3412-16. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers,—Journal, Vol. XXII, No. 

104; and Index to Vol. X XI. 

: . Just of Officers and Members, corrected up to 31st 

January, 1893. 

Nature,—— Vol. XLVII, Nos. 1220-24. 

Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. LIIT, 

Nos. 4 and 5. 

Royal Geographical Society,—Geographical Journal, Vo. I, 
No. 4. 

Moscow. la Societé Impériale des Naturalistes de Moscou,—Bulletin, 
No. 3, 1892. 

Mussoorie. The Indian Forester,—Vol. XIX, No. 4. 

Paris. Revue Géographique, Nos. 207 et 208, 1893. 

—-—. Société de Géographie,—Comptes Rendus des Séances, Nos. 
5-7, 1893. 

Pisa. La Societa Toscana di Scienze Naturali,—Atti, Processi Verbali, 
3 Dicembre, 1892. 

Rome. La Societa Degl Spettroscopisti Italiani ,—Memorie, Tome 
XXII, No. 3. 

St. Petersburgh. Comité Géologique,—Bulletins, Vol. XI, Nos. 5-8, 
et Supplément au Tome XI. 

; ——, Mémoires, Tome XII, No. 2. 
. Russian Imperial Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. 

we be IN Ove 

Sydney. Linnean Society of New South Wales,—Proceedings, New 
Series, Vol. VII, Part 3. 

—. Royal Society of New South Wales,—Journal and Proceed- 
ings, Vol. XX VI. 

Taiping. Perak Government,—Gazette, Vol. VI, Nos. 8-10. 

Vienna. Der K. K. Geologischen Reichsanstalt,—Verhandlungen, Nrn 
17 und 18, 1892; 1, 1893. 
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Pooks AND PAMPHLETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators, &c. 


Darvuva, H. H. The Dawn of Indian Philosophy, Fep. 
The Vedic Chronology, Fep. ‘ 
GRIERSON, G. A. Notes on the District of Gaya. 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 
The Inscriptions of Piyadasi, Vol. II. By HEH. Senart. 
Translation. (Reprinted from the Indian Antiquary). 4to. Bom- 
bay, 1892. 
Fritscuz, Dr. H. Ueber die Bestimmung der Geographischen Lange 
und Breite und der drei Elemente des Erdmagnetismus durch beo- 
bachtung zu lande sowie erdmagnetische und geographische Mes- 
sungen an mehr als tausend verschiedenen Orten in Asien und 
Europa ausgefiihrt in den Jahren 1867-1891. 8vo. St. Petersburg, 
1893. 
Mirra, Sarat CHanpra. A short Note on Burial-Customs among the 
Bhuinhér Brahmans in the Saran District. 8vo. Bombay, 1893. 
On some Ceremonies for Producing Rain. 8vo. Bombay, 





1893, 
————. On the Indian Folk-beliefs about the Tiger. 8vo. Bombay, 
1893. 
The New Reptile-House in the Calcutta Zoological Gardens 
Svo. 


Prenck Dr. A. The construction of a Map of the World (From the 
Geographical Journal for March 1893). 8vo. London, 1898. 


MiscELLANn EOUS PRESENTATIONS, 


Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the British Museum, Vol. xX. 8vo. 
London, 1890. 
BririsH Muszrum, Lonpon. 
The Report of the Carmichael Library, Benares, for 1892. 8vo. 
Benares, 1893. 
CARMICHAEL LIBRARY, BENARES. 
Report on the Lunatic Asylums of the Central Provinces for the year 
1892. Fep. Nagpur, 1893. 
Returns of the Rail-borne Traffic of the Central Provinces, during the 
quarter ending 3lst December, 1892. Fep. Nagpur, 1893. 
CuiEF CoMMISSIONER, CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
Wuitzraves, J. F. Contributions to Canadian Paleontology, Vol. I, 
Part IV. 8vo. Ottawa, 1892. 
GroLoGicaAL Survey or CAnapa. 
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Tuurston, Epgar. History of the Coinage of the Territories of the 
Hast India Company in the Indian Peninsula: and Catalogue of the 
Coins in the Madras Museum. 8vo. Madras, 1890. 

GOVERNMENT CEenTRAL Museum, Mapras. 

North Indian Notes and Queries, Vol. II, No. 12. 4to. Allahabad, 
1893. 

Report of the Leprosy Commission in India, 1890-91. 4to. Calcutta, 
1890. 

Usha, Vol, II, No.6. 8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 

GOVERNMENT oF InpIA, Home Department. 

Wart, Grorce. A Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, Vol. 
VI, Part 2. 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 

GovernMENT oF InpiA, Rev, anp Aart. Duprtr. 

Report on the Administration of the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh for the 
year ending 3ist March, 1892. Fep. Allahabad, 1893. 

Government or N.-W. P. ano Ovpu. 

Gazetteer of the Karnal District, 1890. 8vo. Lahore, 1892. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB. 

The Indian Journal of Education for April 1893. 8vo. Madras. 

V. KatyanaraiIn lyzr, Hsa. 

Monthly Weather Review for November 1892. Fep. Calcutta, 1893. 

Original Meteorological Observations of Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Lahore, Nagpur, Bombay and Madras, for November 1892. Fep. 
Calcutta, 1893. 

METEOROLOGICAL ReporteR TO THE Govt. oF INDIA. 

Bulletin of the Microscopical Society of Calcutta, Vol. II, No. 8. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1398. 

: MicroscopicaAL Society oF CALcurta. 

Catechism on Buddhism. 8vo. Berhampore, 1893. 
Cot. H. 8. Oxcorr. 

Return of Wrecks and Casualties in Indian Waters for the year 1891. 
Fep. Calcutta, 1892. 

Port OFFicer, CALCUTTA. 

Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of India, 1891. Fep. Calcutta, 1893. 

Sanitary CoMMISSIONER WITH THE Govv. oF Inp1a. 


PERIODICALS f URCHASED, 


Allahabad, North Indian Notes and Queries,—Vol. III, No. 1. 

Braunschweig. Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der Chemie und 
verwandter Theile anderer Wissenschaften,—Heft VII, 1888; III, 
1889. 
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Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol, XXVIII, No. 4. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, No. 3, 1893. 

Gottingen, Der Konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften,—Gottin- 
gische gelehrte Anzeigen, Nrn 23-25, 1892; 1, 1893. 

Leipzig. Annales der Physik und Chemie,—Nr. 3, 1893. 

a, —. Beiblatter, Nrn 2 und 3, 1893. 

London. The Chemical News,—Vol. LXVII, Nos. 1738-42. 

Numismatic Circular,—No. 5, 1893, 

Paris. Revue Scientifique,—Tome LI, Nos. 11, 13-15. 








Pooks PURCHASED, 


Usha, Vol. II, No. 6. 8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


‘OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


For JUNE, 1899. 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday, the 7th June, 1893, at 9-15 p. M. 


Dr. Witiiam King, B. A., in the Chair. 


The following members were present :— 

Dr. A. W. Alcock, P. N. Bose, Esq., Babu Nobin Chand Bural, 
Babu Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, G. A. Grierson, Hsq., A. Hogg, Esq., . 
The Rey. Fr. E. Lafont, C. Little, Esq., Kumar Rameswar Maliah, L. 
de Nicéville, Esq., Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh. | 

Visitors :—Dr. R. Anderson, H. Dawson, Hsq., J. C. R. Johnston, 
Hsq. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Twenty-six presentations were announced, details of which are 
given in the Library List appended. 


The following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting :— . 

Babu Radhikaraman Chatterji, Superintendent of the Hstate of 
Rajé Govindalal Rai Bahadur, proposed by Pandit Haraprasad Shastri, 
seconded by Babu Panchanan Mukharji. 

C. D. Mangos, Esq., Calcutta, proposed by Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh, 
seconded by G. A. Grierson, Hsq. 
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Pandit Beni Madho Tribedi, Jodhpore, proposed by Dr. J. H. Tull 
Walsh, seconded by G. A. Grierson, Esq. 


The following gentlemen have expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society :— 


Babu Radhaballabha Chaudhuri. 
F, C. Channing, Esq., C. 8. 


The Secretary reported the death of the following members :— 


James Wood-Mason, Hsq., (Ordinary Member). 
Professor J. O. Westwood (Honorary Member). 
Mons. EH. Renan (Honorary Member). 


Dr. A. W. Alcock read an obituary notice of the death of Mr. 
Wood-Mason :— 


James Wood-Mason was born in December 1846, and was educated 
at Charterhouse and Oxford. He early evinced an inclination towards 
Natural Science, being at first specially interested in Geology, and even 
before his twenty-third year he had published several paleontological 
papers in the Proceedings and in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society. In 1869 he came out to India as Assistant Curator of the Indian 
Museum, for which post he had been selected by Professor Huxley and 
Sir Joseph Hooker, and in 1870 he became a member of this Society. 

His interest in Natural Science was shown immediately he joined 
the Society, when he contributed his first paper—‘ On Polydactylism 
in a Horse ’—to the Proceedings, and was sustained throughout the whole 
twenty-two years of his membership, during the greater part of which 
period—until he began to be incapacitated by serious organic disease— 
he was a constant contributor to the Proceedings and Journal. His 
papers in the Society’s publications exhibit the comprehensive extent of 
his attainments, embodying as they do the results of original investiga- 
tion in most branches of Zoology and in Kthnology in its morphological 
and geological aspects. His most numerous and most important con- 
tributions however were upon Insects,—especially the Mantide and 
Phasmide-—and upon the general subject of the Crustacea, which early 
attracted him. In 1873 he became Natural History Secretary, and 
during the greater part of the next sixteen years, though not continu- 
ously, he edited Part II of the Society’s Journal with conspicuous ability 
and success. In 1887 he was elected a Vice-President of the Society. 
Outside the limits of the Society his devotion to Zoolozy was marked 
with no less distinguished ability and success, and in the course of his 
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official career he became Deputy Superintendent of the Indian Museum, 
Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in the Medical College, 
and finally, on the retirement of Dr. Anderson in 1887, Superintendent 
of the Museum. In 1888 he was made a Fellow of the University of 
Calcutta. 

His record of work, outside his official routine, and beyond his 
connexion with the Society, is a long and varied one, and embraces ex- 
plorations in the field, the publication of his scientific researches, and 
economic inyuiries. Although his purely scientific work ‘completely 
overshadows his economic work, yet his attitude to economics in the 
proper place was not unfriendly. With the more aggressive economists 
he had little sympathy, believing that science diligently and methodi- 
cally pursued for its own sake would be far more likely to yield in- 
cidental benefits to civilization than would science studied disconnectedly 
for the sake of the practical man alone. In the field he explored, in 
1872, the marine fauna of the Andamans, and again, in 1873, that of the 
Nicobars, and in 1888 he went for a time as Naturalist on board Her 
Majesty’s Indian Marine Survey Steamer ‘Investigator.’ As a result 
of these field excursions he added largely to our knowledge of the life of 
the Bay of Bengal, and greatly enriched the collections in the Indian 
Museum. He also, in the course of economic inquiries into the Tea-bug, 
and into the Diseases of Silkworms, travelled and collected largely in 
Assam, Cachar and Lower Bengal. 

He contributed a few papers to the Royal Zoological, and Ento- 
mological Societies, and a great many to the Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History, which embodied his original work not only in the 
field of systematic and descriptive zoology, but upon morphology— 
especially the morphology of Arthropoda; upon phylogeny—especially 
the phylogeny of Insecta; upon physiology, and upon the philosophy 
of zoology. It was in this last branch of the science that his inquir- 
ing, original genius found its happiest exercise, and he was particularly 
interested in all problems as to the significance of animal organs. 
More than most systematic zoologists was he dissatisfied with the dry 
facts of animal structure, and his desire to see through these facts into 
their origin and meaning—to make zoology really a science of living 
beings—may be said to have been a passion with him. Unfortunately 
his published work in this direction does not represent a fraction of 
his accumulated knowledge, principally because he had an almost 
‘ fastidious objection to publishing anything that was not exhaustively 
complete. But this philosophical bent of his mind is amply illustrated 
by his papers on the claspers, and on the antenne, and on the femoral 
brushes of the Mantide ; on the mode in which the young of Astacidee 
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attach themselves to the mother; on the stridulating organs of Crus- 
tacea, of Arachnida, and of Myriapoda; on sexual characters in Mol- 
lusca; on Mimicry; on the scent-glands of Scorpion-spiders; on. the 
meaning of Viviparity; etc. In purely systematic zoology his prin- 
cipal published works were:—(1) A Catalogue of the Mantodea which 
was not completed at the time of his death, and (2) A series of papers 
on the Butterflies of the Andamans and Nicobars and of Cachar, 
written in collaboration with Mr. de Nicéville. These papers were the 
result of work undertaken between the years 1880-83, when Mr. de 

Nicéville was employed on the staff of the Museum, during which 
- period he worked with that gentleman almost exclusively at the Lepi- 
doptera of the Indian region, the result being to greatly increase the 
collections in the Indian Museum and to add largely to faunistic 
knowledge. In this series of papers must specially be mentioned a very 
curious case of mimicry between two distinct groups of Papilios, which 
he discovered. Another systematic work of considerable importance 
was his series of descriptions and illustrations of the Deep-Sea Crustacea 
dredged by the ‘ Investigator.’ He also had in contemplatiou a complete 
catalogue of the Crustacea for which, however, he had only collected 
and systematized the bibliography. 

His principal economic work consisted of Reports on the Tea-mite 
and other Insect-pests, and on certain diseases of Silkworms. He also 
formed for the Indo-Colonial Exhibition a collection illustrative of - 
Tndian sericulture, for which he received the thanks of Government. 

His influence as a Naturalist extended far beyond the Museum and 
the realm of scientific literature: to beginners he was always ready to 
give advice and assistance at any sacrifice to himself: he had no con- 
tempt for amateurs, and no jealousy of fellow-workers: but he had truly 
and singly at heart the advancement of science, as is amply shown by 
his work upon the ‘ Investigator’. Zoological Reports, and by his work 
in connexion with the establishment of the Calcutta Microscopical 
Society—a Society mainly of amateurs. 

His health seems never to have been really robust, and recent 
events show that he must for many years have been suffering from one 
of the most debilitating and enervating of all organic diseases. But it 
was not until quite the end of last year that the outward signs of it 
became so manifest as to arouse the anxiety of his friends. 

He was in a critical state of health when he left Caleutta on the 
5th of April, and he died on the 6th of May, just as he was nearing the 
shores of his native country. Although of late years, owing to his pro- 
longed absence from England, he had no very active connexion with any 
of the learned societies there, yet he was a fellow of the Zoological 
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and Entomological Societies of London and of the Zoological-Botanical 
Society of Vienna. 


The Honorary Secretary read an obituary notice of the death of 
Professor Westwood prepared by Mr. H. C. Cotes :— 

By the death at a very advanced age of Professor J. O. Westwood 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal has lost an Honorary Member who was 
the most distinguished systematic Hntomologist of his day. Besides 
being Hope Professor of Zoology in the University of Oxford, and a 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Society, Professor Westwood was appointed 
in 1883, as a special distinction, to be Honorary Life President of the 
Entomological Society of London; while scientific bodies in many parts 
of the world have vied with each other in conferring honorary member- 
ship upon him. 

Professor Westwood’s writings include papers upon almost every 
branch of the Arthropoda. Hagen, in his Bibliotheca entomologica, 
enumerates no less than three hundred and seventy-nine entomological 
papers which bear his name and which are all more or less valuable, 
but his greatest achievement is probably the general Manual of Ento- 
mology which he published under the unpretending title of “ An Intro- 
duction to the Modern Classification of Insects.” At the time when it was 
written this work was far in advance of any treatise of its kind, and 
though half a century of unprecedented activity in Entomological 
research has since elapsed, it remains a standard authority which 
no student of the subject can afford to neglect. Previous to the ap- 
pearance of Westwood’s “ Introduction,” no complete examination had 
been made of the relative position which the numerous families of in- 
sects occupy in the natural series; Westwood made a minute compara- 
tive study of the characters upon which the classification was based, 
and after a number of years of patient research, produced a work 
which at once placed the science of systematic Hntomology upon a 
far sounder basis than it had previously occupied. 

As a man he was unpretending in the extreme and was almost 
entirely wrapped up in his scientific pursuits. His outspoken criticism 
of everything he disapproved made him a few enemies, but no one who 
knew him intimately could avoid liking the transparent sincerity and 
kindliness of his rugged nature, however much they might differ 
from him in opinion. 
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The ParnoLocicaL SECRETARY read reports on the following finds of 
Treasure Trove Coins :— 
Report on 148 old coins forwarded by the Deputy Commissioner, 


Hissar, with his No. = dated 7th January, 1893. 


1, The coins are stated to have been found in Masudpur, Tahsil 
Hansi, District Hissar, under circumstances not further specified. The 
list, transmitted with the coins, stated them to consist of coins of 
Muhammad Shah 58, Ghiydgu-d-in Tughlaqg Shah 55, Firoz Shah 4, 
Abu Zafar Muhammad Shah 12, Muhammad Tughlag Shah 1, Mubarak 
Shah 4, Kutabu-d-din 5, Balban Shah 5, not known 2, Jalalu-d-din 1; 
total 148. On examination, however, this list of identifications turned 
out to be incorrect. The following is a correct statement of details :— 

The coins belong to the following, so-called Pathan, Sultans, of 
Delhi; viz.— 

I, Guiydgu-p-pIn Baran 664-686 A. H. = 1265-1287 
A.D., 
type as in Br. Mus. Cat., Nos. 115-118 and Chron. 
No. 113, indifferent specimens, of mixed metal : oy) 
II, Jalapu-p-pin Firtz Suu, 689-695 A. H. = 1290- 
1295 A. D., 
1, type as in Br. Mus. Cat., Nos. 146-148, and 
Chron. No. 122, two fair and two indifferent 
Specimens; of mixed metal: “55 4. 
2, type as in Br. Mus. Cat., Nos. 149-150, Chant 
No. 123, one fair and one indifferent speci- 
men; of copper, Ph it 
TIT, ’AnAv-pin MuyamMap Sea 695- 715 A. te 
1295-1315:A. D., 
1, type as in Br. Mus. Cat., Nos. 195-201, Chron. 
135, dates 7061, 7128, 713%, 7142, 7651, all of 
mixed metal :— 10 
2, type as in Br. Mus. Cat., Nos. 182-194, Gureal 
136, traces of date only legible on 14 coins, wiz., 
6971, 7008, 7022, 7048, 7071, 7092, 7101, 711; Ads 
illegible, all of copper: total sig ie OR aS 
IV, Qursu-p-pin Muparsxk Sun, 716-720 A. H. 
1316-1320 A. D., 
1, type as in Br, Mus. Cat., No. 214, Chron. No. 
147, date 7163, aes ary wens 
2, type asin Br. Mus. Cat., No, 225-226, Chron. 
No. 151, date 719% ae sy Ree 
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3, type as in Br. Mus. Cat., No. 215-216, Chron. 


No. 148, date 7171, 1 
4, type as in Br. Mus. Cat., No. 217-220, Chior 
No. 149, date 7197, ... 2 
5, type as in Br. Mus. Cat., No. 293-994, Bote in 
Chron., no date, x 1 
6, type as in Br. Mus. Cat., No. 991-299, Chron: 
No. 150, date 717! Leal 


N.B. All these coins are of biked mot 
(silver and copper), except No. 2 which 
is of silver. 

V, Gutydsu-p-piIn TucHiag Suan 720-725 A. H. = 
1320-13824 A. D., 
type as in Br. M. Cat., Nos. 249 ff., Chron. 164, 
dates: 7201, 7215, 72210, 7239, 72410, 7252, 7265, 
727°; illegible 12; all of mixed metal: total... 57 

N.B. The coins with the dates 726 and 727 
are posthumous. Those of date 227 
have not been found hitherto, so far as 





I know. 
VI, MonamMapd BIN TuGHLAQ, 725-752 A. H. = 1324- 
1351 A. D. 
1, type as in Br. Mus. Cat., No. 280, Chron. No. 
189, date 726’, of silver ee 1 
2, type as in Chron. No. 203 (?), of es pee AA 
Total :— ne 148 





Report on 20 old coins forwarded by the Collector of Cuttack with 
28 
his letters, No. 552 G, dated 50 March, 1893, and No, 744 G., dated 22 
April, 1893. 


The coins are stated to have been found in the Jajpur sub-division 
by some people digging the ground. It is not known how many coins 
were found, but thirty-two were recovered by the police from the finders ; 
viz., 2 gold, and 30 silver coins. The two gold coins, and 15 of the silver 
coins, were at first forwarded to me by the Collector, but, on my request, 
the remainder (all silver) were sent for examination afterwards. Of 
the latter, I retained four coins on account of their numismatic value ; 
on the other hand, I returned to the Collector one silver coin of the first- 
sent lot, as being of no numismatic value; I also returned to him eleven 
coins of the second lot. Altogether twelve coins were returned to the 
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Collector, and twenty coins (viz, 2 gold and 18 silver,) were retained, 
to be dealt with under the Treasure-trove Act. 

Of these 20 coins, one gold coin is a Venetian ducat, of Aloys. Pisani, 
the remainder are coins of the following Moghul emperors of Dehli: 
Aurangzib, ’Alamgir §ani, Shah Jahan IJ, and Shah ’Alam. The 
following is a detailed statement :— 

I. Avranazis, 1069-1118, A. H. = 1659-1707, A. D. 
Type: ordinary, lettered surfaces, date 1118, 51, 
mint Daru-l-khiléfat oe ; a gold 


mohur me 1 
Il. ’Anameir Sant, 1167-1173, Ay Tae 1754-1759, 
A.D. 
Type: lettered surfaces, but date in middle of top- 
line, below name; a rupee : 1 


III. Suan Jawan III, 1173-74, A. H. = ‘1159, A. D. 
(Reigned only a few months.) 
Type: lettered surfaces, with name on top-line, 
date lost on all, except one; mint lost in all, 
but one, which has traces of Murshidabad ; 
regnal year ahad (one) on all Ee 10 
IV. Suda ’Avam 1173-1202, A. H. = 1759-1788, A. D. 
1. Of French and English mintage, Arkat, like 
B. M. Cat., Nos. 128, 148, dates 1173,1?; 1183,9; 
LIST? |. J ig Total: 6 
2. Of English mintage, Marshibebne like Br. M. 
Cat., Nos. 14-16, dates 1185,12 and 1186,12, 
with crescent mark ..,, ie sans ee 





Total an 19 





Report on 183 ancient copper coins forwarded by Mr. J. Higgins, 
D. S. Police, Chanda, with his letters, dated 20th November 1888, 20th 
January 1889, 22nd January 1889, and 10th July 1889. 

The coins are stated to have been found in October 1888, in a 
field, in a village in the Bramapuri Tahsil, of the Chanda District, in 
the Central Provinces. 

They are all of copper, and show on the obverse the figure of an 
elephant standing to the right, and carrying on his shoulders the figure 
of a mahaut; above him there is a legend, in ancient Nagari charac- 
ters, giving the name of the king that issued the coin. The reverse 
bears the well-known symbol of Ujain, 7. e., four balls, or circles, joined 
by lines crosswise. They are coins of the Andhra, or Andhrabhritya 


i 
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dynasty, ruling on the south and north of the Narbada river. Their 
_ history and coinage is described by General Sir Alexander Cunningham, 

in his Coins of Ancient India, p. 102-111. Mr. Thomas has also de- 
scribed their coins in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. VI, p. 276, and Vol. 
IX, p. 61. The exact period of their rule is still unsettled: Sir Alex. 
Cunningham places it from A. D., 78-186. The coins of the present 
find belong to the following members of the dynasty: 1, Siri Sata- 
kani Gotamiputra J, 78-99, A. D. 2, Siri Pudumavi Vasithi-putra (also 
called Pulumayi, or Pudumayi), 99-127, A. D.; 3, Siriyafia Satakani 
Gotamiputra II, 141-170, A. D. 


The following is a detailed statement of them :— 
I. Sret Sdtaxant Gotami-purra I. The legend is 
Sirt Sdtakani, or Sdtakanisa; in the latter case, 
apparently, without Siz tie te? Potal: dL 


Il. Srrat Pupumdvi VAsiruf-putra. Legend: (Sz)va 
Sirt Pulumdvisa. The first syllable si) of Siva is 
uncertain; and on some specimens the name may 
be Pulamdvisa. The lettes | resembles the mo- ' 
-dern form of the letterd. ... pees Ora, 24, 


III. SreryaNa SAtaxani Gortami-puTra II. Legend: 
* ta Siriyana Sdtakant. The first letter is illegi- 


bleh. * ers va Total... 42 
IV. There are a few coins with imperfect legends, viz., 
| (a), with ya(gada ?) Sata 1 
(b), with Sirt Kanu Sdta, and ri eibes Sata 2 
(c), with rajio Va, and jno Va ra 2 
(d), with ratasa, in the unusual place, in front of 
the elephant ae ae ree ey ty 
V. Besides, there are 60 coins, or parts of coins, on 
which the legend is lost, though the elephant and 
the Ujjain symbol is often fairly preserved re 60 
Datei... 183 


N. B.—Though the two letters va and ta, on the 
coins, Nos. II and III, seem fairly distinct, it is 
not improbable that the word to be supplied is 
rajvo. -There is no trace of any inscription in 
front or below the elephant. 
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Report on 97 old coins forwarded by the Deputy Commissioner of 
Hissar, with his No. — dated the 6th April, 1893. 


The coms are stated to have been found at Badlada village, in 
the Hissar district. They consist of 3 silver (1 broken), and 94 copper 
coins. There were also 5 broken bits of copper. 

They are coins of the following sc-called Pathan Sultans of 
Delhi: Jalalu-d-din Firiz Shah IT (689-695 A. H. = 1290-1295 A. D.), 
’Aléu-d-din Muhammad Shah (695-715, A H. = 1295-1315, A. D.), 
Shihabu-d-din "Umar Shah (715-716 A. H. = 1315-1316 A. D.), Qutbu- 
d-din Mubarak Shah (716-720 A. H. = 1316-1320 A. D.), Nasiru-d- - 
din Khusrt Shah (720 A. H. = 1320 A. D.); all these of the Khalji 
dynasty. Also Ghiyagu-d-din Tughlaq Shah (720-725 A. H. = 1320- 
1324 A. D.), and Muhammad II, bin Tughlag (725-752 A. H. = 1324- 
1351 A. D.); both of the Tughlaq dynasty. The whole find, thus, covers 
a period of 61 years, from 1290-1351 A. D. 


The following is a detailed statement :— 
J. JauAuu-p-pin Firtz Sain. Type: like B. M Cat., 
No. 146, and Chronicles No. 133; copper ns gio 1 
II. ’Andu-p-pin Musammap SHAH, 
1. Silver. Type: like B. M. Cat., No. 164. Mints 


and dates lost 3 
2. Copper. Type: like B. M. Cat., No 195, ie 
7018, 7024, 7038, 7111, 7123, 7138, 7148) 715t=. 21 se 
TIT. Sarndsu-p-pin "Umar Susu. Copper. Type: like 
Br. Mus. Cat., No. 205, date [7]15 .., ei 1 
IV. Qursu-p-pin Moupirak Sun, 1. Copper, square, , 
like Br. Mus., Cat., No. 225, date 7.9.. 1 
2. Copper, round like Br. Mus. Cat., No. 215, ie 
716 Nie 1 


3. Copper, round, ike B. M. C., No. 214, date 7168 
4, Copper, round, like B.M.C., No. 221, date 717 1 6 
V. N<Asirvu-p-piv Kuusrt SHAu. Copper, like B. M, C., 
No. 236, date [7]20 ere As ] 
VI. GuryAsu-p-pfn TueHrnag SHAR, 
J. Copper, like B. M.C., No. 249-251, dates 721°, 
72210, 7238, 7248, 7252, 7271, 4 illegible sil twee 
2. Copper, like B. M. C., No. 257, date on margin 
of one, 720; others illegible se vos ee ee. 


ou) 
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VII. Muvsamumap sin TuGutaag, 
1. Copper, like B. M. C., No. 281, dates 7263, 7278, 





FOO VE. me i SU G1S 

2. Copper, like B M. C., No. 278, date 725 Al 
3. Copper, like B. M. C., No. 284, date 736 Heihe 
Grand total: ... 97 





Mr. G. A. Grierson read an obituary notice of the death of Mr. 


F. 8. Growse :— 

The Council regret to have to report the death on the 19th of last 
May of Mr. Frederick Salmon Growse C. I. H., M. A., at the age of 56, who 
was for thirty years a member of this Society. Mr. Growse was born in 
the year 1836 and was educated at Oriel and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford, 
where he was a scholar of his College, and took the degree of M. A. 
‘He entered the Bengal Civil Service in 1860, was elected a member of 
this Society in the year 1861, and commenced contributing to the 
Journal and Proceedings some six years afterwards. His first paper, 
“On the Transliteration of Indian Alphabets in the Roman Character,” ap- 
peared in the Journal for the year 1867. For some years he principally 
devoted himself to assisting in the task then lately undertaken by the 
Society of producing a correct edition of the Prithiraj Raysa of Chand 
Bardai, his last paper on this subject appearing in the year 1878. In 
the course of his researches, he became involved in a controversy with 
Mr. John Beames, as to the principles on which a scientific edition and 
translation of the poem should be prepared.. The arguments of both 
scholars will be found duly recorded in the Journal, but are now of little 
more than academical value, as it is has since been ascertained that the 
poem is a modern forgery. 

In the meantime the exigencies of the public service had taken 
Mr. Growse to Mathura, with which district his name is indissolubly 
connected. The Journal of the Society and the Indian Antiquary con- 
tain numerous papers on the holy land of Krishna-worshippers, full of 
most valuable information about the country and its people, their beliefs 
and religious customs. These papers were subsequently collected in 
one of his more important works, “ Mathura: a District Memoir.” Mr, 
Growse was transferred to Bulandshahr in 1878, where he remained 
for some six years, being then transferred to Fatehpur where he 
finished his career of Indian service in the year 1891. On both ot 
these districts he wrote admirable monographs, viz :—‘ Bulandshahr : 
or Sketches of an Indian District, Social, Historical, and Architectural,” 
and “A Supplement to the ‘ Fatehpur Gazetteer,” 
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During his residence at Mathura Mr. Growse became an earnest 
student of Indian Architecture, and on his transfer to Bulandshahr 
he was enabled to put the lessons which he had learned into practice. 
He found Bulandshahr a mean little place, and left it in 1884, the most 
architectural modern town of its size in the North-Western Provinces. 
The improvements effected are recorded in a beautifully illustrated 
work published in 1886, entitled ‘‘ Indian Architecture of To-day, as ea- 
emplified in New Buildings in the Bulandshahr District.” 

In the year 1876, there appeared in the Jowrnal of the Society 
from Mr. Growse’s pen, an article entitled, “‘ The Prologue to the Ra- 
mayana of Tulst Das: a Specimen Translation.” 'This was the first public 
intimation of the task to which Mr. Growse had lately applied him- 
self—the translation of the famous epic of the great poet of Oudh. 
It is on this translation that Mr. Growse’s fame will rest in this coun- 
try. It has made his name known wherever the worship of Rama 
prevails, and his translation, the first volume of which was issued in 
1880, is eagerly sought for and bought by HEnglish-knowing natives 
throughout North-Western India. The work has been frequently 
re-printed, and the elegance of its style and the general accuracy which 
distinguishes it have been frequently publicly recognised by the best 
critics. To Huropean students of the Hindi language the work has 
been invaluable, and it has materially assisted later labourers in their 
researches in the same field. 

When Mr. Growse retired from Government Service in 1891, his 
friends hoped that his newly-found leisure would enable him to continue 
those studies by which he had rendered his name conspicuous, and by 
which he had added lustre to the Society of which he was so long a 
member. In losing him, the world of Oriental literature has lost a 
fellow-labourer whose work, in its own peculiar sphere, was conscientious 


and thorough, and at the same time frequently graced by an eminently 
artistic style. 


The Secretary read a circular from the Royal Society of New 
South Wales, enumerating prizes to be given for original researches 
on certain subjects connected with Australia. This can be seen in the 
Society’s Office. 


The Secretary stated that the Council proposed to discontinue the 
opening of the hbrary between 7 to 9 a.m. The Assistant Librarian to 
attend the library from 10-30 4. M. to 5-30 P. M. 

Mr. C. Little moved and Dr. A. W. Alcock seconded, that the 


question be postponed and that it be referred to the Council for reconsi- 
deration. 
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The Smcrerary read a circular from the Microscopical Society of 
Calcutta announcing the dates of their General Meetings to be, 10th 
July, 14th August and llth September 1893. 


Mr. L. de Nicéville exhibited two boxes of butterflies collected by 
Mr. W. Doherty in New Guinea, also a pair of Pollinia of an Orchid 
removed from the eyes of one of the butterflies and mounted as a micros- 
copic slide, and made some remarks on them :— 

“T pass round for the inspection of the members present this even- 
ing two boxes of butterflies collected in New Guinea by that intrepid 
traveller and naturalist, Mr. William Doherty, of Cincinnati, United 
States of America, who has devoted the last fifteen years of his life to 
collecting natural history objects in the Hast, more especially insects, 
and has in the course of his travels visited nearly every island in the 
Malay Archipelago, from Sumatra on the west to New Guinea on the 
east. The first box contains specimens from Humboldt’s Bay, on the 
north of New Guinea at about the 14lst HE meridian; the second box 
specimens from Andai, N.-W. New Guinea. Comparatively few col- 
lections have been made on the north coast of this great island, so the 
specimens may perhaps be of interest to some of the members present. 

I also pass round a microscopic slide which contains two pollinia 
which I removed, one from the middle of the convex surface of each 
eye of one of the butterflies (Papilio pandion, Wallace) now exhibited 
from Andai. The butterfly is a male and must, one would think, 
have suffered considerable inconvenience from the presence of these 
pollinia attached to his eyes. As you will see, they are nearly half 
an inch in length (11 mms.), and consist of an oval disc by which they 
attach themselves firmly to any object which may touch them, the 
disc being covered with a viscid matter which dries in a very little 
while (Darwin says, in a few minutes); a lengthened straight stem 
called a caudicle; and the brush-like head which is composed of the 
pollen-grains proper. Considerable force was required to remove each 
pollinium, and from the fact of their being so firmly attached I very 
much doubt if any butterfly could unaided get rid of them. Each 
pollinium projected forwards from the eye in a line with the axis of 
the body of the insect, the two pollinia being placed symmetrically. 
I shewed the slide to Dr. David Prain of the Royal. Botanic Garden, 
Shibpur, but all he could tell me about it is that the pollinia be- 
longed to some Orchid, but he would not even guess as to the genus of 
the plant. A vast mass of most interesting information on the subject 
generally will be found in Mr. Charles Darwin’s work, “ The various 
Contrivances by which Orchids are Fertilised by Insects,” to which book 
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I may refer any one especially interested in the subject. The book, how- 
ever, is not in the Library of the Asiatic Society, and I have to thank 
Dr. King for the loan of a copy from Shibpur. J may add, in conclusion, 
that I have probably set out with my own hands 30,000 or 40,000 but- 
terflies, but this New Guinea Papilio is the only one that I have found 
with the pollinia of an Orchid attached to it.” 


The following papers were read :—- 

1. On some newly-recorded Corals from the Indian Seas,—By A. W. 
Aucock, Esq., M.B., C.M.Z.S., Officiating Superintendent of the Indian 
Museum. 


The paper will ke published in the Jowrnal, Part II. 


2. <A brief account of Bhaskara, and of the works written and the 
discoveries made by him,—By the late BarG Duva Sastri. Communicated 
by the PHILOLOGICAL SECRETARY. 


The paper will be published in the Journal, Part I. 


3. Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Peninsula (No. 5),—By 
Georce Kine, Hsq., M.B., LU.D., F.R.S., C.LE., Sportal, of 
the Royal Botanic Garden, Colona 


The paper will be published in the Journal, Part IT. 





PIBRARY, 


The following additions have been made to the lab since the 
meeting held in May last :— 


J] RANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 


Presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 


Bombay. Bombay Natural History Society,—Journal, Vol. WII, No. 4. 
. The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XXII, Parts 262-64. 
Calcutta. Asiatic Society of Bengal,—Proceedings, Nos. 2-5, 1893. 
: Journal, Part I, No. 1, 1893. 
Part II, No: 1, 1893. 
Part III, No. 1, 1893. 
Indian Engineering,—Vol. XIII, Nos. 18-22. 
Maha-Bodhi Society,—Journal, Vol. II, No. 1. 
Photographic Society of India,—Journal, Vol. VI, No. 5. 
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Chicago, Ill. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal,—Vol. 
ave Nowa: 

Colombo. Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,—Journal, Vol. 
XII. 

Florence. La Societa Africana d’ Italia,—Bullettino, Tome VIII, 
Fase 6-8. 

La Societa Italiana di Anthropologia, Htnologia e Psicologia 
Comparata,—Archivio per L’ Antropologia e la Etnologia, Tome 
XXII, Fase. 3. 

Hague. Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch-Indié,—Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch Indié, Deel VIII, Aflevering 2. 

Havre. Société de Géographie Commerciale du Havre,—Bulletin, 
Mars—Avril, 1893. 

Leipzig. Der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft,—Abhandlun- 
gen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Band IX, No. 4. 

Der Ko6niglich Siichsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
zu Leipzig,—Berichte, Phil-Hist Classe, III, 1892. 

London. The Academy,—Nos. 1094-98. 

The Athenseum,—Nos. 3417-21. 

Geological Society,—Quarterly Journal, Vol. XLIX, Part. 2. 

Institution of Electrical HEngineers,—Journal, Vol. XXIT, 

No. 105. | 

Nature,—Vol. XLVIT, Nos. 1206, 1225-29. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland,—Journal, 

Part II, 1893. 

Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. LIII, 

No. 6. 

Royal Geographical Society,—Geographical Journal, Vol. I, 

No. 5. 

Zoological Society of London,—Proceedings, Part IV, 1892. 

; Transactions, Vol. XIII, Part 5. 

Manchester. Manchester Literary and Philosophical Reba 
and Proceedings, Vol. VII, No. 1. 

Moscow. la Société Impériale des Naturalistes de Moscou,—Bulletin, 
No, 4, 1892. 

Mussoorie. The Indian Forester,—Vol. XIX, No. 5. 

New Haven. American Oriental Society,—Journal, Vol. XV, No. 3. 

: Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences,—Transactions, 
one ti, Part 2; LX, 1. 

Paris. Société de Géographie,—Comptes Rendus des Séances, Nos. 
8 et 9, 1893. 
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Rome. La Societé Degli Spettroscopisti Italianii—Memorie, Tome 
XXIT, No. 4. 

Santiago. La Société Scientifique du Chili,—Actes, Tome II, No. 3. 

St. Petersburgh. Horti Petropolitani,—Acta, Tomus XII, Fasc. 2. 

Russian Imperial Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. 
X XY TIL NosG; xX XTX 2: 
Der Russisch-Kaiserlichen Mineralogischen Gesellschaft zu 

St. Peterburg,—Verhandlungen, Band X XIX. 

Sydney. Linnean Society of New South Wales Ge Vol. 
VII, Part 4. 

Taiping. Perak Government,—Gazette, Vol. VI, Nos. ll and 12. _ 

Toky6. Imperial University of Japan,—Journal of the College of 
Science, Vol. VI, Part 1. - 

Trieste. La Societa Adriatica di Scienze Naturali in 'lrieste,—Bol- 
lettino, Tome XIV. 

Turin. La R. Accademia della Scienze di Torino,—Atti, Tome XXVITI, 
Nos. 4-8. 

ae Der K. K. Geologischen Reichsanstalt,—V erhandlungen, Nrn. 

—5, 1893. 

cleat Polynesian Society,—Jourzral, Vol. II, No. J. 

Zirich. Der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft in Zurich -Vilerbetales 
schrift, Band XX XVII, Nrn. 3 und 4. 


PooKS AND PAMPHLETS, 


Presented by the Authors, Translators, &c. 

Bysack, Gaur Das. Some Neglected Indian Records. 8vo. 

Ray, Pratd4pA Coanpra. The Mahabharata, translated into English 
Prose, Part LX XIX. 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 

SAstri, Panpir Hrisat Kesa. The Sanskrit Critical Journal for Feb- 
ruary and March, 1893. 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 

Svopopa, Dr. W. Die Bewéhner des Nicobaren-Archipels, nach eige- 
nen Beobachtungen, aelteren und neueren quellen (Separat-Ab- 


druck aus “ Internationales Archiv fir Ethnographie,” Bd. V und 
VI). 4to. Leyden, 1893. 


MiIscELLAN EOUS PRESENTATIONS, 


Resolution on the Revenue Administration of the Central Provinces for 
- the year 1891-92. Fcp. Nagpur, 1893. 

Triennial Report on the working of the Government Charitable Dis- 
pensaries in the Central Provinces for the year 1892. Fep. Nag- 
pur, 1893. 

Cuisr CoMMISSIONER, CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
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Catalogue de la Bibliothéque de feu Ahmed Véfyk Pacha. 4to. Con- 
stantinople, 1893. . 

CURATEUR DE LA SUCCESSION DE FEU AnMED Ve’ryk Pacna. 

Suetton, HE. M. The Cultivation of Wheat in Queensland (Bulletin, 
Department of Agriculture, Brisbane, No. 22). 8vo. Brisbane, 
1893. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BRISBANE. 

Report of the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States for 1891. 
Svo. Washington, 1892. 

DePARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, UNITED STATES. 

Annual Report on the Lunatic Asylums of Bengal for the year 1892. 
Fep. Calcutta, 1893. 

Returns of the Rail and River-borne Trade of Bengal during the quarter 
ending the 5lst December 1892. Fep. Calcutta, 1893. 

GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

The Indian Antiquary for March and April 1893. 4to. Bombay, 1893. 

GOVERNMENT OF InpIA, Home DEPARTMENT. 

Catalogue of Notices to Mariners, issued during the year 1892. 8vo. 
1893. 

GOVERNMENT OF InpiA, Marine DEPARTMENT. 

Census of India, 1891. General Tables for British Provinces and 
Feudatory States, Vol. I. Fep. London, 1892. 

GOVERNMENT OF Inp14, Rev. anD Agri. DEPARTMENT. 

Results of Observations of the fixed Stars made with the Meridian 
Circle at the Government Observatory, Madras, in the years 1877, 
1878, and 1879, Vol. VI. 4to. Madras, 1893. 

— Government OpservatTory, Mapras. 

The Indian Journal of Education for May 1893. 8vo. Madras, 1898. 

7 V. Karyanaram Iyer, Esa. 

Serrurier, L. Prof. Schlegel’s Zoogenaamde Kritiek van het Japansch- 
Nederlandsch en Japansch-Engelsch Woordenboek, Deel III. S8vo. 
Leyden, 1893. 

Koninkuisk Instituut voor DE Taat- LAnp- EN VOLKENKUNDE 
vAN NEDERLANDSCH-INpIE, HaGur. 

Lesxten, Aueust. Untersuchungen tiber Quantitit und Betonung in den 
Slavischen Sprachen (Des XIIT. Bandes der Abhandlungen der 
Philologisch-Historischn Classe der Konig]. Sichsischen Gesel- 
Ischaft der Wissenschaften, Nr. VI). 4to. Leipzig, 1893. 

Vorct, Moritz. Ueber die Leges Iuliae Indiciorum Privatorum und 
Publicorum (Des XIII. Bandes der Abhandlungen der Philolo- 
gisch-Historischen Classe der Konigl. Sachsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften, Nr, V). 4to. Leipzig, 1893. 

Der Konicu. SACHSISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT DER WISSENSCHAFTEN, 
LEIPZIG. 
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Monthly Weather Review for December 1892. 4to. Calcutta, 1893. 
Original Meteorological Observations of Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Lahore, Nagpur, Bombay and Madras, for December 1892. 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORTER TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
Gonpa, M Bz’ta de. la Régularisation des Portes de Fer et des autres 
Cataractes du bas Danube (V®™* Congrés International de Naviga- 
tion Intérieure, Paris, 1892). 8vo. Paris, 1892. 
La Sociz’te’ DE Gn’oGRAPHIE HonGroise A BupAPEst. 
General Report on the Operations of the Survey of India Department 
during 1891-92. Fep. Caleutta, 1893. 
. SuRvEYOR GENERAL OF INDIA. 
Report of the President of Yale University for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31st, 1892. Svo. New Haven, 1893. 
YaLe UNIVERSITY. 


PERIODICALS PURCHASED, 


Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries,—Vol. III, No. 2. 

Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXVIII, No. 5. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—Tome 
XXIX, No. 4. | 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie,—Band XLVIII, Heft 4; 
XLIX, 1. 





; Beiblatter, Band XVII, Stiick 4. 
London. The Chemical News,—Vol. LXVII, Nos. 1743-47. 
Numismatic Circular,—No. 6, 1893. 

Paris. Revue Scientifique,—Tome LI, Nos. 16-20. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 


POR Jury, 1893. 
Sn 20 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 5th July, 1893, at 9-15. p.m. 


L. pe Nice’vitts, Hso., F.E.S8., in the Chair. 


The following members were present :— 

Dr. A. W. Alcock, G. A. Grierson, Esq., A Hogg, Esq., T. H. 
Holland, Hsq., Dr. W. King, C. Little, Hsq., Kumar Rameswar Maliah, 
C. R. Marriot, Esq., R. D. Oldham, Hsq., Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh, C. R. 
Wilson, Esq. 

Visitors :—Dr. R. Anderson, W. J. Simmons, Esq. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Forty-two presentations were announced, details of which are given 
in the Library List appended, 


The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Mem- 
bers :— 

Babu Radhikaraman Chatterji. 
C. D. Mangos, Esq. 
Pandit Beni Madho Tribedi. 


The following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting :— ~- 

Edward O’Brien, Esq., C.S., Deputy Commissioner of Kangra, 
proposed by M. L. Dames, Hsq., seconded by Dr. A. W. Alcock. 

Babu Sures Chandra Samajpati, Editor, “ Sahitya,” proposed by 
Babu Rajanikanta Gupta, seconded by Pandit Hara Prasad Sastri. 


128 Report of the Philological Committee. [Juny, 


The following gentleman has expressed a wish to withdraw from 


the Society :— 
Babu Hari Charan Basu. 


The Chairman reported that Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle had accepted 
the office of Vice-President, and Mr. C. Little a seat on the Council 
of the Society. ; 


The Chairman also reported that the Budget drawn up by the Phi- 
Jological Committee, shewing the expenses on the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Indica,” 
together with a list shewing the order in which the manuscripts should 
be edited, had been accepted by the Council, with a request that a 
similar Budget be drawn up in December every year. 


PROCEEDINGS OF A MEETING OF THE PHILOLOGICAL 
COMMITTEE OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 
Held on Thursday, June 8th, 1893. 

PRESENT: 

G. A. Grierson, Esq., Hon. Phil. Secy. Babu Prataépa Chandra Ghosha. 
Pandit Hara Prasad Sastri, ditto. Babu Gaur Das Bysak. 

REPORT : 

We recommend that, for the present year, 1893, the following Budget 
for the “* Bibliotheca Indica ”’ be adopted, and that none of the items of 
expenditure be in any way exceeded. We further recommend that for 
future years a similar Budget be prepared at the commencement of the 
year by this Committee. 


Bupeer for the remaining months of 1893. 





SS 








RECEIPTS. RS. A. P. DISBURSEMENTS, RS. A, P, 
Balance in hand ‘ae ... 618 Q 0 | Hditing charges due .. 76000 
Government grant from May Printing charges due eo. 415 06 
to December Ae ... 6,000 0 0 | Tattva Chintémani .., «. 6000.0 
Tulsi Sat’sai ... neh uc! BORO OD 
——e Brihad-dharma Purdéna « 80000 
6,618 0 0 | Svayambhipuréna ... .. 385000 
—— Pag Sam ThiS’in .,.. . 43000 
Markandeya Purana ... ~» 50000 
Ain-i-Akbari ... ee .. 1,200 0 0 
Nyéya-vartika iv Se eae 
Anu-bhashya ... tae -»  BO020 0 

Nolew Commentaries on ten Arabio 
No account has been taken of the gale- Poems cae aad .. 80000 





proceeds of books, as they cover the | Kalpalata oe «. 450 00 
establishment, postage, and other charges.] For payment of old debts for 

incomplete works «. 82000 

Rs. 6,545 0 0 

Balance vee 7300 





Rs. 6,618 0 O 


eee 
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The following books have been stopped for want of funds or other 
reasons ; we recommend that these should be undertaken on the first 
opportunity :— 


Chaturvarga Chintamani. 

Sher Phyin. 

Taittiriya Samhita. 

Samkhayana Srauta Sttra. 
Maasir-ul-Umara. 

Nyaya Kusumanjali. 

Sri Bhashya. 

Yogini Tantra. 

Katantra. 

10. Atharvana Upanishads. 

11. Apastamba Srauta Sttra. 

12. Lalita Vistara (English Translation). 
13. Susruta. | 


With regard to future publications, we recommend that a list be 
drawn up, showing, in order of urgency, works which the Society desires 
to publish in the “ Bibliotheca Indica.” As new works are proposed to be 
published, they can be inserted in their proper place in the list. 

We append the following list, which we have drawn up in order of 
urgency, of books which it has been proposed to publish, and recommend 
that it may be adopted and adhered to. We cannot hope to publish 
works in the order given in every case, aS we cannot find at the same 
time a competent editor and a sufficiency of manuscripts. When, there- 
fore, it is found impossible to publish an earlier number, the next in the 
list should be taken up, and so on, till a suitable work is found. 


ST Page tan pees oe 


1, Aitareya Brahmana. 11. Taj-ul-Maasir. 

2. Hiranya Kesi Sttra (Srauta). 12. Nakd w’l Farazdak Jarir, 

3. Baudhayana Sitra (Srauta). 13. Karana Grantha. 

4, Akbarnamah (Translation). 14. Bhattotpala’s Commentary on 
5. Vipaka Sutra. the Brihat Samhita, 

6. Natadhamma Kathé Siitta. 15, Yajnavalkya Gita. 

7. Saddharma Pundarika. 16. Katha-kosha. 

8. Muntakhab-ul-Tawarfkh. 17. Kala-viveka. 

9. Tawarikh i Yamini. 18, Charaka. 
10, Tawarikh i Wassaf. 


The Secretary read a circular from the ‘‘ Smithsonian Institution,” 
Washington, enumerating prizes to be given in connection with the 
“ Hodgkins’ Fund.” This can be seen in the Society’s office. 
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Mr. C. Little gave notice of the following proposal, which he ins 
tends to bring forward at the next meeting of the Society : 
“ That the meeting hour be changed from 9-15 p.m. to 9-30 P.M.” 


The following papers were read :— 

1. Note on some methods of preparing botanical specimens, communi- 
cating Memoranda by Mussrs. C. Marius, F.LS., and R. Pantiing.— 
By D. Prain, Esq., M.B. , 

2, Onsome Actiniaria from the Indian Seas—By A. Aucock, Esq., 
M.B., C.M.Z.S., Superintendent of the Indian Musewm. 

These papers will be published in the Jowrnal, Part A be 





PUBRARY. 


The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in June last :— 


J RANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Socreties and Edktors. 

Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University,—Circulars, Vol. XII, No. 105. 

Berlin. Der Kéniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu - 
Berlin,—Sitzungsberichte, XLI-LV. 

Bordeaux. L’Académie nationale des Sciences, belles-lettres et Arts de 
Bordeaux,—Actes, Tome LIT, Nos. 1-4; LITI, 1 et 2. 

Brussels. La Société Hntomologique de Belgique,—Annales, Tome 
XXXIV et XXXYV. 

Calcutta. Geological Survey of India,—Records, Vol. XXVI, Part 2. 

Indian Engineering,—Vol. XIII, Nos, 23-25; XIV, ]. 

Maha-Bodhi Society,—Journal, Vol. I, No. 2. 

Photographic Society of India,—Journal, Vol. VI, No. 6. 

Chicago, Ill. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal,—Vol. 
XV, No. 3. 

Frankfort a/o. Des Naturwissenschaftlichen Vereins des Reg.-Bez 
Frankfurt,—Helios, Jahrg X, Nr. 9. 

Societatum Litteree, Jahrg VI, Nrn 11 und 12, 

Ithaca. Cornell University—Library Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 3. 

Leipzig. Der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellchaft,—Zeitschrift, 
Band XLVII, Heft 1. 

Der Koniglich Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 

zu Leipzig,--Math.-Phy classe, Verhandlungen, I, 1893. 
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London. The Academy,—Nos. 1099-1102. 
The Athensum,—Nos. 3422-3425. 


Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland,— 
Journal, Vol. XXII, No. 3. 


Institution of Electrical Engineers,—Journal, Vol. XXII, No. 











106. 





Institution of Mechanical Engineers,—Proceedings, No. 3, 
1892. . 

. Nature,—Vol. XUVIII, Nos. 1230-1233; and Index to Vol. 
XUVII. 


Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. UII, 
No. 7 


Royal Geographical Society,—Geographical Journal, Vol. I, 

No. 6. 

Royal Institution of Great Britain,—Proceedings, Vol. XITI, 

Part 3. 

Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Part I, 1893. 

Zoological Society of London,—Proceedings, Part I, 1893. 

, Transactions, Vol. XIII, Part 6. 

Lyon. La Société d’ Anthropologie de Lyon,—Bulletin, Tome XI. 

Mexico. la Sociedad Cietifica ‘‘ Antonio Alzate,”—Memorias y Revista, 
Tome VI, Nos. 7 et 8. 

Munich. Der K. b. Akademie der~ Wissenchaften zu Minchen,—Sit- 
zungsberichte, Math-Phys cl. Heft III, 1891; I-II, 1892. 

Philos. Philol u hist cl. Heft III-V, 1891; 



































L-II, 1892. 


Gere 
. 





Abhandlungen, Hist classe. Band XX Abth. 1. 
Math-Phys cl. Band XVII, Abth. 3. 


5 j Philos. Philol cl. Band XIX, Abth. 3. 
Mussoorie. The Indian Forester,—Vol. XIX, No. 6. 


Nantes. La Société des Sciences Naturelles de L’ Ouest de la France,— 
Bulletin, Tome II, Nos. 3 et 4. 

Naples. La Societa Africana d’ Italia,—Bollettino, Anno XII, Fasc. 3-4. 

Paris. La Société d’ Anthropologie de Paris,—Bulletins, Tome III, 
Fasc. 3. 

——. Journal Asiatique,—Tome XX, Nos. 2 et 3. 

——. Musée Guimet,—Annales, Tome XXII et XXIII. 

Revue del’ Histoire des Religions, Tome XXV, No. 
3; XXVI, 1-3. 

——. Du Muséum Histoire Naturelle,—Nouvelles Archives, 3° Série, 
Tome III et IV. 


Société de Géographie,—Comptes Rendus des Séances, Nos. 10 
et 11, 1893. 
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Paris. La Société Zoologique de France,—Bulletin, Tome XVII, No. 8. 

Mémoires, Tome V, No. 5. 

Pisa. a Societa Toscana di Scienze Naturali,—Atti, 5 Febbraio—éd 
Marzo, 1893. 

Rome. la Societa Degli Spettroscopisti Italiani,—Memorie, Tome XXII, 
No. 5. 

St. Petersburgh. L’ Académie Imperiale des Sciences de St. Péters- 
bourg,—Mémoires, VII°® série, Tome XX XVIII, No. 14; XU, 1. 

Taiping. Perak Government,—Gazette, Vol. VI, Nos. 13-15. 

Vienna. Der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften,—Almanach, 
1892. 











. ——. Archiv fiir d6sterreichische Geschichte, Band LX XVIII, 
Heft 1. 
——. Denkschriften, Phil-Hist cl. Band XLI. 

——. Oecesterreichische Geschichts-Quellen, Band XLVI, Abth 
2; “XLVI, 1. 

——. Sitzungsberichte, Math-Naturw cl. Abth. I, Band C, 
Heft 8-10; CI, 1-6; IL a, C, 8-10; CI, 1-5; II b, C, 8-10; Cl, 1-5, 
III, C, 8-10; CI, 1-5. 











Phil-hist., cl. Band CXXVI. 
Der ‘nih eantlecashen Genellsbhattt in Wien,—Mittheilungen,. 
Band XXIII, Heft 1. 











BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators, Sc. 

Greeven, R. The Heroes Five (Panchon Pir), an attempt to collect 
some of the songs of the “ Pachpirya” Ballad-mongers in the 
Benares Division. S8vo. Allahabad, 1893. 

Man, Epwarp Horace. A Dictionary of the Central Nicobarese Lan- 
guage (Hnglish-Nicobarese ae Nicobarese-English). 8vo. lLon- 
don, 1889. 

Riy, Prarara CHanpra. The Mahabharata, translated into English 
Prose. Part LXXX. 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 

Sastri, Panpir Hrisni Kesua. The Sanskrit Critical Journal for May 
1893. 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 


MiscELLANEOUS PRESENTATIONS, 


Hertz, Witnetm. Gediachtnisrede auf Konrad Hofmann. Ato. 
Munich, 1892. 

Reser, F.v. Kurfirst. Maximilian I. von Bayern als Gemildesam- 
mler, 4to. Munich, 1892. ; 
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Srexticer, Hugo. Ueber allgemeine Probleme der Mechanik des Him- 
_mels. 4to. Munich, 1892. 

Wecxkinin, N. Ueber die Stoffe und die Wirkung der griechischen 
Tragédie. 4to. Munich, 1891. 

Drr K. B. AKADEMIE DER WISSENSCHAFTEN ZU MUNCHEN. 

The Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Trade and Commerce of Chicago, 
for the year ending December 31st, 1892. 8vo. 

Boarp oF TRADE, CHICAGO. 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner of the Central Provinces, for the 
year 1892. Fep. Nagpur, 1893, 

Report on the Jails of the Central Provinces for the year 1892. Fep. 
Nagpur, 1893. 

Report on the Judicial Administration (Civil) of the Central Provinces, 
for the year 1892. Fcp. Nagpur, 1893. 

Cuter CoMMISSIONER, CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Baitny, F. M. A companion for the Queensland Student of Plant life. 
Svo. Brisbane, 1&93. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BRISBANE, 

Catalogue de la Bibliothéque de fen Ahmed Véfyk Pacha. Ato. 
Constantinople, 1893. 

Director oF Pusiic Instruction, Benaat. 

Administration Report on the Jails of Bengal for the year 1892. Fep. 
Calcutta, 1893. | 

Census of India, 1891. Vols. III and IV. The Lower Provinces of 
Bengal and their Feudatories. Fep. Calcutta, 1893. 

Reports of the Alipore and Hazaribagh Reformatory Schools, for the 
year 1892. Fep. Calcutta, 1893. 

Report on the Legal Affairs of the Bengal Government, for the year 
1892-93, Fcp. Calcutta, 1893. 

GOVERNMENT oF Benaat, 

The Indian Antiquary for May and June, 1893. 4to. Bombay, 1893. 

North Indian Notes and Queries for April and May 1893. 4to. Allaz 
habad, 1893. 

GOVERNMENT OF InpIA, Home Department. 

Guides to Commercial Collections of 1892. No. 1 (Imperial Institute 
Series). S8vo. Calcutta, 1893, 

Horrnze, Dr. A. F.R. The Bower Manuscript : Facsimile leaves, Nagari 
transcript, Romanised transliteration and English translation with 
notes. Ato. Calcutta, 1893. 

Taw Sun-Ko. A Preliminary Study of the Po-u-daung Inscription of 
Sinbyuyin, 1774 A.D. (Reprinted from the Indian Antiquary). Ato. 
Bombay, 1893. 

GOVERNMENT oF Inp1A, Rey. anp Agri. Department, 
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Hourly Meteorological Observations made at the Madras Observatory, 
from January 1856 to February 1861. 4to. Madras, 1893. 
| GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS. 
Gazetteer of the Gurdaspur District, 1891-92. 8vo. Lahore, 1893. 
Gazetteer of the Hissar District. 8vo. Lahore, 1893. 
GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB. 
The Indian Journal of Education for June, 1893. S8vo. Madras, 1893. 
V. Karyanaram Iyer, Esq. 
Srerzet, J.T. Die Flora des Rothliegenden im Plauenschen Grunde bei 
Dresden. (XIX Band der Abhandlungen der Mathematisch physis- 
chen classe der Kénig] Sichsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften). 
4to. Leipzig, 1893. 
Der Koniat SAcHSISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT DER WISSENSCHAFT, LEIPZIG. 
Meteorological Observations of Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow, Lahore, 
Nagpur, Bombay and Madras, corrected and reduced, 1892. Fep. 
Calcutta, 1893. | 
Monthly Weather Review for January 1893. 4to. Calcutta, 1893. 
Original Meteorological Observations of Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Lahore, Nagpur, Bombay and Madras, for January 1893. FF cp. 
Calcutta, 1893. 
MnrTeoROLOGICAL ReporRTER TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 
Results of the Magnetical and Meteorological Observations made at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in the year 1890. 4to. London, 
1892. 
Royat OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 
Materialien zu Geologie Russlands. 8vo. St. Petersburgh, 1893. 
Der RussiscH. KatserLIcHEN MIN&RALOGISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT 
zu St. PETERSBURG. 
Fisner A. K. The Hawks and Owls of the United States in their 
relation to Agriculture (Bulletin, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
No. 5). 8vo. Washington, 1893. 
Unitep States DeparTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON. 
Etude sur la Couche de Neige dans le Bassin der Dniépre en Octobre 
1892. 8vo. Kiew, 1892. 
Observations faites 4 l Observatoire Météorologique de l Université 
de Kiew, Septembre et Octobre, 1892. 8vo. Kiew, 1892. 
L’? Universite’ pe Kinw. 
Bibliographies of the present officers of Yale University, 1893. 8vo. 
New Haven, 1893. 
Davipson, CHARLES. Studies in the English Mystery Plays. 8vo. New 


Haven, 1892. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries,—Vol. III, No. "3 and 
Index to Vol. IT. 

Berlin. Deutsche Litteraturzeitung,—Jahr. XIV, Nrn. 3-11. 

Orientalische Bibliographie,—Band VI, Heft 4. 

——. Zeitschrift fiir Hthnologie,—Heft V, 1892. | 

Calcutta. The Calcutta Review,—Vol. XCVII, No. 193. 

Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXVIII, No. 6. 

Cassel. Botanisches Centrabblat,—Band LIII, Nrn. 2-11. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—Tome X XIX, 
No. 5. 

Gottingen. Konigl Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften,—Gdottingische 
gelehrte Anzeigen, Nr. 26, 1892; 2-5, 1893. 

——————_ ——. Nachrichten, Ne 16, 1892; 1-3, 1893. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie, a Bae XLIX, Heft 2. 

Beiblatter, Band XVII, Stiick 5. 

Leyden. Internationales Archiv fir Hthnographie,—Band V, Heft 5 
und 6; und Supplement 2u Band IV. 

London. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. XI (6% 
series), Nos. 62 and 63. 

The Chemical News, Vol. LX VII, Nos. 1748-51. 

The Hntomologists,—Vol. X XVI, Nes. 357 and 358. 

The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol. IV (24 series), 

Nos. 38 and 39. 

The Journal of Botany,—Vol. XX XI, Nos. 362 and 363. 

——. The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine 
. and Journal of Science,—Vol. XXXV (5t® series), Nos. 213 and 
214. 


























The Messenger of Mathematics,—Vol. XXII (New Series), 

No.9: 

. The Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic 

Society,—Part IV, 1892. 

Numismatic Circular,—No. 7, 1893. 

Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science,—Vol. XXXIV, 
Part 3. : 

New Haven. The American Journal of Science,—Vol. XLV (8"4 series), 
Nos. 266 and 267. 

Paris. L’ Académie des Sciences,—Comptes Rendus des Séances, Tome 
CXVI, Nos. 3-10. 

——-. Annales de Chimie et de Physique,—Février et Mars, 1893. 

——. Revue Critique d’ Histoire et de Littérature,—Tome XXXV 
(Nouvelle série), Nos. 3-10. 
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The following gentlemen have expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society :— 
Colonel S. B. Miles, 
R. H. Macleod, Esq., C.S. 


Tue Secretary reported the death of the following Member :— 
Maharaja Sir Harendra Kishore Singh, K.C.L.H. 


Toe Cuairman said that it might interest the members of the 
Asiatic Society to know that Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole had written last 
month to say that he was about to issue a book entitled “The 
Mohammadan Dynasties,” covering about 400 pages, and costing about 
10 shillings. The book would be published by Messrs. Constable & Co., 
Parliament Street, Westminster. It contained lists and genealogies of 
the Mohammadan Empire (including India), from the first Caliphs 
to the Khedives and Amirs of Afghanistan, together with historical 
introductions explaining their relative positions, &c., and geographical 
boundaries. 


THe CHAIRMAN announced that the Council had elected Mr. C. Little 
to officiate as Treasurer in the place of Dr. W. King. 


THe SEcrplARy reported that Babu Sambhu Nath Sukul had not 
paid his admission fee, and in accordance with Rule 9 of the Society’s 
Bye-laws his election as a Member of the Society was cancelled. 


On the motion of the Chairman, it was resolved by the meeting to 
purchase, at the cost of Rs. 200, three very old and important copper- 
plate grants in the well-known Gupta characters, which had been dug 
out near Faridpur in Eastern Bengal. They will form a valuable addi- 
tion to the Society’s collection of copper-plates. 


Dr. Hoernle exhibited two curious dies which he had received from 
Mr. Ibbetson, the Deputy Commissioner of Jullundur. They had been 
found in the house of a man of that district together with a large number 
of so-called ‘‘ coins” made in acheap white alloy. Dr. Hoernle explained 
that these objects were not coins, but might be medals, though the 
occasion or object for. which they were made was not known at present. 
They appeared to belong to the same class as the so-called and well- 
known Ramtinkis. The latter were made of gold, and were medals 
struck for ceremonial purposes. Silver medals of this kind were never 
known to exist, till three years ago, when one was presented to the 
Society by Raja Siva Prasad of Benares. That specimen looked like a 
cast taken from some gold original. Silver medals struck from dies 
first appeared two years ago, since when they have been brought 
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numerously on the market, and can be obtained at most of the large 
- towns in North India. In the Calcutta bazar they can be got for about 
Re. 1-8 each. The specimens obtainable here, however, seem to be 
made of real silver (Rupee-silver). They are occasionally palmed off 
on inexperienced coin-collectors as “coins” at extravagant prices. 
There are several varieties of them current. Dr. Hoernle himself had 
met with four varieties in Calcutta. The dies sent from Jullundur 
showed a fifth variety ; and probably new varieties vr new combinations 
of old varieties, were constantly made, as the demand for them increased. 
The general type of these silver medals showed figures of Ram and Sita 
with attendants on both sides, with a legend in a species of rude modern 
Nagari round the margin. The four varieties, obtained in Calcutta 
were as follows: No. 1, obverse: Ram and Sita, seated on a throne 
under an umbrella, legend Sita Rama five times repeated; reverse: 
Rama and Hanuman standing face to face, legend Hanumdn, six times 
repeated. 


No. 2, Obverse: Rim, Lakshman and Sitd, seated on a throne, 
and Hanuman standing before them, holding an umbrella over them ; 
legend: Sta Rama five times repeated. Reverse: same as on No. 1. 


No. 3. Obverse: same ason No. 2. Reverse: Ram and Lakshman 
standing in file, beside one another; legend Sita Rama (again) five 
times repeated. 

No, 4. Obverse: Horseman followed by a groom on foot, and a 
dog; legend: Rajé [Vika]ramajit, three times repeated. Reverse: 
A man standing, feeding two peacocks out of a vessel, and a bull 
siting ; legend: as on obverse. 

The Jullundur medal shows on the obverse: Ram and Sita seated 
on a throne; Hanuman standing in front in respectful attitude; 
Lakshman standing behind, holding umbrella over throne; legend: 
Sita Rama, three times repeated. Reverse: like reverse of No. 3, but 
legend: Rdma nama, four times repeated. 


The following papers were read :— 


1. On the relationship between Tibetan Orthography and the Original 
Pronunciation of the Language.—By Tue Rev. F. B. Saaws, Moravian 
Missionary in Ladak. 

| (Abstract. ) 


It is well-known that the orthography and the pronunciation of the 
Tibetan language are widely discrepant, so much so that it has been 
doubted whether “the Tibetans ever pronounced their words as they 
wrote them.” ‘The author produces facts and reasons to show that the 
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doubt is not well founded, but that, on the contrary, there is much pro- 
bability that at the time the Tibetan alphabet was “invented,” in the 
7th century A.D., the actual pronunciation of the language correspond- 
ed to the orthography. The evidence for this is mainly summarised 
from Jeeschke’s Essays on the subject, supplemented by observations 
made by Mr. Shawe himself. The evidence from the literary lan- 
guage is summed up thus: “ Whilst many identically pronounced words 
are spelled identically, many more are spelled in a more or less widely . 
differing manner in accordance with the differing signification; and 
whilst certain rules of language cause a modification in pronouncing 
certain syllables, the identical rule prevents the modification from taking 
place in writing.” But the most striking evidence is afforded by the 
dialects. In these, not unfrequently, consonants which are mute in the 
ordinary (literary) pronunciation are distinctly sounded. This practice 
is most marked in the most westerly provinces of Purig and Balti, that 
is, in those provinces Which are most widely distant from the seat of 
Buddhistic and literary culture. Thus in Purig, people pronounce 


° ° ° . ae v at ba 
sgrom “a box,” grt ‘a knife,” etc., just as written HN" and 4’, which 
in the ordinary Tibetan are pronounced dom, dt. This practice can only 
be a survival of a former universal mode of pronunciation. 


This paper will be published in Part I of the Journal. 


2. The Koch Kings of Kamrup. By H. A. Garr, Esq, C.S. 
(Abstract. ) 


The author first enumerates the extant accounts of the Koch 
dynasty. The best of these is a Manuscript history in Sanskrit, 
called the Vamsavali, or Purushandma, and written about 1806 A.D., 
by a certain Strya Hari Ganak. It is now in the possession of Raja 
Lakshmi Narayan Kuar, the leading representative of the Darrang 
branch of the Koch family. An abstract of it is given, supplement- 
ed by information derived from inscriptions and other sources. The 
early history of Kamaripa is, as usual, semi-mythical, The earliest 
kings are said to have been Mahirang Dénab, Ghatak Kirdt, Narak 
Asur and Bhogadatta, and others of the latter’s line. The 19th in it 
was Subahu, who resigned in favour of his son Saparna, who was killed 
by his ministers. After this, three kings are mentioned, Jitdri, Arimat, 
and Jongaél Balahu. Four other kings are also mentioned as having 
reigned for 300 years at Lohityapur, viz., Mimang, Gajang, Sribang 
and Mrigang. The earliest authentic accounts commence with Hiuen 
Tsiang who visited Kamartipa about 640 A.D., at which time a Hindi 
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or Hinduised prince, Kumar Bhaskara Varman, was on the throne. 
Later it appears that the country belonged to the dominions of the 
well-known Pala kings. Seventeen princes of this name are mentioned, 
but some of them may not have belonged to the Pala dynasty. Later 
on we come on more certain ground with the Khyen dynasty, the founder 
of which was Niladhvaj. He was succeeded by his son Chakradhaj 
and his grandson Nilambar. In the latter’s reign, his capital Kamatapur 
was captured by Husain Shah of Bengal, in 1498 A.D. Some other 
Muhammadan invasions, earlier as well as later, are here noticed. In 
the meantime the Koch chiefs were gradually rising to power. Their 
founder is one Haria Mandal, to whom a mythological Kashatriya origin 
is assigned. He had two sons, Sib Singh and Biswa Singh, who 
defeating all the Bhuiyas, built a magnificent city in Kuch Behar. In 
their days, Rangalugarh was the eastern boundary. Biswa Singh 
was succeeded by the two brothers, Malla Deo and Sukladhaj, who are 
known by the names of Nar Narayan and Silarai. Nar Narayan 
fought many successful wars, and it was he who greatly extended and 
consolidated the kingdom. He divided finally his kingdom in two parts. 
The portion west of the river Sankosh was given to Lakshmi, the son 
of Nar Narayan, while the country to the east of that river, with 
the capital at Barnagar, was allotted to Raghu, the son of Silarai. 
The latter was succeeded by his son Parikhit, who quarrelled with 
Lakshmi and annexed his dominions. Lakshmi appealed to the Mogul 
emperor Jahangir, who sent a force to reinstate him. Parikhit was 
defeated and died soon afterwards in 1614 A.D. But a brother of his, 
Bali Narayan, succeeded, for a time, in recovering his kingdom from 
the Muhammadans, with the help of the Ahom King, Svarga Narayan. 
He reigned till 1637 A.D. So far the history of the Koch family 
is related in the Vamsavali. The subsequent history may be found in 
Hunter’s Statistical Account of Kuch Behar, supplemented by the 
statements on the Fathiyah i Ibriyah, published by Blochmann in the 
Journal of this Society for 1872. : 


This paper will be published in Part I of the Journal. 


3. Origin of the Baluch— By Cotonet MocxiEr. Submitted 1 through 
Cotonen T. H. Haxpics. 


( Abstract. ) 


This paper is mainly concerned with the Rind, one of the tribes or 
clans inhabiting Balochistan. Their name signifies ‘“‘a turbulent, reck- 
less, daring man.” ‘They have never acknowledged the authority of any 
ruler in the country. ‘They claim to be the true Baloch, and assert that 
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they originally came from “ Alaf,” which is supposed, by themselves 
and most other people, to be Haleb or Aleppo, in Syria. They say that 
they are Arabs of the tribe of Koreish, and were driven out from Alaf 
by Yezeed I, for assisting Husain, the martyr nephew of the Prophet 
Muhammad, in 61 Hijrah. The author shows, however, from some Arab 
authorities that the Baléch were established in Makran more than a 
century before the commencement of the Muhammadan era, -certainly 
so, if, as Firdust relates, Nowshirwan punished them in Makran in 550 
A.D.,—and still more certainly that they were located there within 
22 years after its commencement,—and that therefore, if the Rinds left 
Aleppo in the time of Yezeed I, about 61 H., the Baloch were in Makran 
before that date. But it is doubtful whether the Rinds ever came from 
Aleppo or that they are Baloch at all. It is much more probable that 
they are the descendants of a certain al Harith al ’Alafi, that is, of 
Harith of the ’Alafi tribe and of the Kahtanic stock of Arabs. He was 
the father of two men, who, accoiding to Tabari, in a blood-feud killed 
an officer who had been appointed by Al Hajjaj, the governor of Irak, 
to the charge of Makran, in 65 H. They had come from ’Uman, and 
after the murder took possession of Makran. Subsequently, about 86 H. 
they retired before a punitive force of Al Hajja] into Sindh, where 
their name is conspicuous in the annals of the country for the next 
200 years or so. ‘This, and other facts, show that the Rinds really are 
of Arab descent, but that they did not come from Aleppo, but are 
descended from a man of the Alafi tribe who came from ’Wman; and 
that they are not of the Koreish, but the Kahtan stock. On account of 
their undoubted Arab descent, the Rinds are held in very high respect 
by the other clans of Baléchistan who, therefore, all claim to be related 
to them, through one Jalal Khan, an ancestor of the Rinds. Among the 
sons of this Jalal, Makran is said to have been divided after the death 
of Al Hajj4j. With regard to the name Baldch, Col. Méckler suggests 
its identity with the Gedrosii of the Greeks. He says that the Baloch 
themselves explain their name by the phrase “ Baloch Badréch” (or 
Badrosh). Here bad means ‘evil,’ and réch or résh means ‘day.’ In 
Pahlavi or Zend gad is synonymous with bad ; therefore Badrésh=gadrésh 
or gadros, whence the Greek Gedrosii. By the interchange of the liquids 
y and l, badréch would become badléch, out of which the d must naturally 
drop, leaving the Baléch=the Gedrosti. Or, on the other hand, the pro- 
verbial expression Baloch-Badréch may have been current in the time 
of the Greeks in the form Baléch-Gadrésh, and the Greeks confused 
the epithet with the name. The latter would then be derived from 
Belus king of Babylon, a derivation which is adopted by Prof. Rawlinson. 
This paper will be published in Part I of the Journal. 
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4. Note on the Official Reckoning of the reigns of the later Mogul 
Emperors, and on some of their Mint-towns.— By W. Irvine, Hsa., C.8., 
(retired). 

( Abstract.) 


The author begins by showing that all the information of Huropean 
and Native Indian historians regarding the initial date of Aurangzib’s 
reion is ultimately traceable to the ’Alamgirnimah of Muhammad 
Qazim. This writer states that in the time of the real enthronement of 
Aurangzib, with full ceremonials, on the 24th Ramazan 1069 (=15th 
June 1659), it was decided to antedate the commencement of his reign 
from the Ist of Ramazin 1068, when he made the first attempt to 
assume the imperial power. Mr. Irvine says that for chronological 
purposes it is best to accept the officially fixed date, though it may be a 
fictitious one. He then shows from certain coins in the British Museum 
which are dated 1118 Hijrah, and the 51st year regnal, that they only 
agree with the official reckoning ; for Aurangzib, as generally admitted, 
died in 1118, after a reign of 50 years (lunar), 2 months and 27 days. 
Some further remarks, then, follow on the official initial date of the 
reigns of some of Aurangzib’s successors. The author concludes with 
some notes on the identity of the mint-towns ’Alamgirpur, Mu’azzamabad, 
Nasratabad, Shahabad Qanauj, and Zafarabad. 

Dr. Hoernle remarked that he agreed with Mr. Irvine that the 
officially fixed date of Aurangzib’s reign must be accepted. He pointed 
out, however, that there were certain coins, dated in 1070 H. and the Ist 
year (ahad) regnal, which did not accord with the official reckoning, and 
suggested a solution of the difficulty. 


The paper, with Dr. Hoernle’s note, will be published in Part I of 
the Journal. 


5. Ona Slab of Chinese Agglomerate Lava, bearing a Chinese inscrip- 
tion, discovered in St. John’s Churchyard, saa ll T. H. Howanp, 
Hsq., A.R.C.S., F.G.S. 


6. The Petrology of Job Charnock’s Tombstone.—By T. H. Houtann, 


Esq., A.R.C.S., F.G.S. 
These papers will be published in the Journal, Part IT. 


7. On flint implements from the Kon ravines of South Mirzapore.— 
By JOHN CockBuRN, Hsa. 


8. On some beliefs in a Being or Animal which ts supposed to guard 
hidden treasure—By Basu Sarat Cuanpra Mirra, MA., B.L. Communi- 
cated by Tur ANTHROPOLOGICAL SECRETARY. 
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9. On some Superstitions regarding Drowning and Drowned Persons. — 
By Basu Sarar Cuanpra Mirra, M.A., B.L. Communicated by. Tue 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL SECRETARY. 

These papers will be published in the Journal, Part III. 





PIBRARY, 


The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in August last :— 


RANSACTIONS, ROCEEDINGS, AND OURNALS 
9 


Presented by the respective Societies and Hditors. 


Angers. La Société d’ Etudes Scientifiques d’ Angers,—Bulletin, 1891. 
Batavia. Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen,— 

Notulen, Deel XXXI, Affevering 2. 
.———. Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal,-Land-en Volken- 

kunde, Deel XXXVI, Aflevering 6. 
Bombay. Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,—Journal, 1892. 
Bombay Natural History Society,—Journal, Vol. VII, No. 5. 
The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XXI, Part 268, No. 2; XXII, 





PARR 
Brisbane. Royal Society of Queensland,—Proceedings, Vol. 1X. 
Budapest. a Société Hongroise de Géographie,—Bulletin, Tome 
XXI, Fase 1-4. 
Calcutta. Asiatic Society of Bengal,—Journal, Part II, No. 2, 1893. 
—————. —————.. Proceedings, Nos. 7 and 8, 1893. 
Geological Survey of India,—Memoirs, 9th series, Vol. IT, 





Part 1. 
— Records Vol. XXVI, Part 3. 


————. Indian Engineering,—Vol. XIV, Nos. 6-18, and Index to 
Vol. XIII. 

oo Maha-bodhi Society,—Journal. Vol. II, Nos. 4 and 5. 

——~——. Photographic Society of India,—Journal, Vol. VI, Nos. 
8-10. 

Chicago, Ill. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal,—Vol. 
XV, No. 4. 

Colombo. Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,—Journal, 1890. 

Copenhagen. Kongelige Nordiske Oldskrift-Selskab,—Aarboger, II 
Raekke, Bind VIII, Hefte 2. 
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Dresden. Gesellschaft Iris zu Dresden,—Deutsche Hntomologische 
Zeitschrift, Band V, Heft 2; V4, 1. 

Frankfurt, a/o. Des Naturwissenschaftlichen Verenis des Reg-Bez 
eee Jahre XI, Nrn 2-5. 

Societatum Litters, Jahrg VII, Nrn 4-7. 

Giessen. a Oberhessischen Gesellschaft fiir Natur-und Heilkunde, 

 —Bericht, Band XIX. 

The Hague. Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal-Land en Volkenkunde 

yan Nederlandsch-Indié,—Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land-en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, 5¢ Volgr, VIII Deel, Aflevering 3. 

Hamilton. Hamilton Association,—Journal and Proceedings, 1892-93. 

Havre. Société de Géographie Commerciale du Havre,—Buletin, Mai- 
Juin, 1893. 

Ithaca. Cornell University,—Library Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 4. 

Kénigsberg. Der Physikalisch. Okonomischen Gesellschaft zu Koénigs- 
berg in Pr.,—Schriften, Jahre. XX XIII. 

Leipzig. Der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft ‘od biped ee 
gen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Band X, Heft 1. 

Zeitschrift, Band XLVI, Heft 2. 

Der Koniglch Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 

gu Leipzig (Phil-Hist, cl.), Verhandlungen, Nr. 1, 1893. 

London. The Academy,—Nos. 1107-1119. 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland,—Jour- 

nal, Vol. XXII, No. 4. 

The Athenzum,—Nos. 3430-3442. 

——. Geological Society,—Quarterly Journal, Vol. XLIX, Part 3. 

Institution of Civil Engineers,—Minutes of Proceedings, 

Vol. CXIT. 


rs 
2 ° 
































List of Members corrected up to 3rd June, 1893: 
Institution of Hlectrical Engineers,—Journal, Vol. XXII, 
No, 107. 

Institution of Mechanical Tngivects: —Proceedings, No. ], 








1893. 

- Nature,—Vol. XLVIII, Nos, 1238-1250. 

——. Royal Astronomical Boe ety lonely Notices, Vol, LIIJ, 

No. 8. 

-——, Royal Geographical Society,—Geographical Journal, Vol. II, 
Nos. 2-4. 

Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Part 3, 1893. 

Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. LIII, Nos, 322-24, 

Royal Statistical Society,—Journal, Vol. LVI, Part 2. 

Lyon. Museum d’ Histoire Naturelle de Lyon,—Archives, Tome V. 
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Lyon. la Société d’ Agriculture Histoire Naturelle et Arts Utiles de 
Lyon,—Annales, 1889-92. 

Manchester. Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society,—Memoirs 
and Proceedings, Vol. VII, Nos. 2 and 3. 

Melbourne. Royal Society of Victoria,—Proceedings, Vol. IV, Part 2. 

Mussoorie. The Indian Forester,—Vol. XIX, Nos. 8-10. 

Nantes. La Société des Sciences Naturelles de L’ Onest de la France,— 
Bulletin, Tome III, No 1. 

Naples. La Societa Africana d’ Italia,—Bollettino, Anno XIJ, Fasc. 5 
et 6. 

Paris. la Société d’ Anthropologie de Paris,—Bulletins, IV® série, 
Tome ITI, Fasc. 4; IV, 1-4. 

Mémoires, Tome IV (II¢ Serie), Fasc. 4. 

—. Journal Asiatique,—Tome I (IX® Série), No. 2. 

——. Musée Guimet,—Annales, Tome XXIV. 

Revue de L’ Histoire des Religions, Tome X XVII, Nos, 








1 et 2. 

——. lLaSociété de Géographie,—Bulletin, Tome XIII, No. 4; XIV, 1. 

Comptes Rendus des Séances, Nos. 12-14, 1893. 

Prague. Der K. K. Sternwarte zu Prag,—Magnetische und Meteoro- 
logische Beobachtungen, 1892. 

Rome. La Societa Degli Spettroscopisti Italiani,j—Memorie, Tome 
XXII, Nos. 6 et 7. . 

Santiago. Des Deutschen Wissenschaftlichen Vereines zu Santiago 
(Chile),—Verhandlungen, Band I, Heft 5 und 6. 

St. Petersburgh. Comité Géologique,—Bulletins, Tome XI, Nos. 9-10; 
XII, 1-2. 








Mémoires, Tome IX, No. 2; X, 2. 

Russian Imperial Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. 
X XIX, Nos. 3 and 4. 

Sydney. Linnean Society of New South Wales,—Proceedings, Vol. 
VIII (2nd Series), Part I. . 

Taiping. Perak Government,—Gazette, Vol. VI, Nos. 18-25. 

Tokyo. Der Deutschen Gesellschaft fir natur-und Volkerkunde Osta- 
siens in Tokio,—Mittheilungen, Band VI, Heft 51. 

Imperial University,—Journal of the College of Science, Vol. 
V, Part 4; Vol. VI, 2. 

Turin. La R. Accademia della Scienze di Torino,—Atti, Vol. XXVIII, 
Nos. 9-15. 

——. ———.._ Osservazioni Meteorologiche fatte nell’ anno 1892 
all’ Osservatorio della R. Universita di Torino. 

Vienna. Der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien,—Mittheilun- 
gen, Band XXIII, Heft 2 und 3. 
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Vienna. Der K. K. Geologischen Reichsanstalt,—Verhandlungen, 
Nrn 6-10, 1893. 

Der K. K,. Zoologisch-Botanischen Gesellschaft in Wien,— 
Verhandlungen, Band XLIIT, Nrn. 1 und 2. 

Wellington. New Zealand Institute,—Transaction and Proceedings, 
Vol. XXV. 

Polynesian Society,—Journal, Vol. II, No. 2. 

Zurich. Der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft in Ziirich,—Vierteljahrs- 
chrift, Band XX XVIII, Nrn 1-2. 








Pooks AND PAMPHLETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators, §c. 


Burcess, JAmes. The New Map of Persia. 8vo. Hdinburgh, 1893. 
GuosHa, CoHAnpRA Monana. Chhandah Sara Sangrahah. 8vo, Calcutta, 
1893. | 
Mirra, Sarat Coanpra. Noteson two Behari Pastimes. 8vo. Bombay. 

On a Wild Boy and a Wild Girl. 8vo. Bombay. 
The Broadley Sculptures in the Indian Museum. 8vo. 
Bombay. 
Mirracuipus, N. Essay. Is the Devil as black, as he is painted. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1893. 
India Unveiled. 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 
Ray, Prarara Cuanpra. The Mahabharata, translated into English 
prose, Parts LX XXII and LXXXIII. 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 
Witson, C. R. Note on the topography of the river in the 16th century 
from Higli to the Sea as represented in the Da Asia of De Barros. 
8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 


MiscELLANEOUS PRESENTATIONS. 


Report of the fourth meeting of the Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held at Hobart, Tasmania, in January 
1892. Edited by A. Marton. 8vo. Sydney, 1893, 
AUSTRALASIAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF ScrinncE, SYDNEY. 
Annual Report of the Trustees of the Australian Museum, New South 
Wales, Sydney, for the year 1852. Fep. Sydney, 1893. 
AUSTRALIAN Musrum, New South Watus, Sypney. 
Cuiss, J. A. Vander. Dagh-Register gehonden int EHasteel Batavia 
vant passerende daer ter plaetse als over geheel Nederlandts— 
India.. Anno 1664. Svo. Batavia, 18938. 
Nederlandsch-Indisch Plakaatboek, 1602-1811, Deel XI 
(1788-1794). 8vo. Batavia, 1893. 
BATAVIAASCH GENOOTSCHAP VAN KUNSTEN EN WETENSCHAPPEN. 
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Caspersz, Arrnur. The Law of Estoppel in British India (Tagore Law 
Lectures, 1893). 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 

Catcurra UNIVERSITY. 

Report of the Library Syndicate of the Cambridge University for the 
year ending December 31st, 1892. 4to. Cambridge, 1892. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

Report on Hducation in the Central Provinces for the year 1892-93. 
Fep. Nagpur, 1893. 

Report on the Excise Revenue in the Central Provinces for the year 
1892-93. Fep. Nagpur, 1893. 

Report on the Vaccine Operations in the Central Provinces for the year 
1892-93, Fep. Nagpur, 1893. 

Report on the working of the Registration Department in the ee 
Provinces for the year 1892-93. Fep. Nagpur, 1893. 

Cuier CoMMISSIONER, CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Barney, H. M. A companion for the Queensland Student of Plant Life. 
Svo. Brisbane, 1893. : 

McCuttocu, R. W. Sericulture; or Silkworms, and how to rear them. 
Svo. Brisbane, 1893. 

Suetton, H. M. Our Stock Foods, and how to use theme eyes eae 
bane, 1893, 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BRISBANE. 

Report on the Government Horticultural Gardens, Lucknow, for the year 
ending 3lst March 1893, Fep. Lucknow, 1893. 

GOVERNMENT HorricuLTURAL GARDENS, LucKNOW. 

Annual Report on Inland Emigration for the year 1892. Fep. Calcutta, 
1893. 

Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal for the year 
1892. By Surgeon-Lieut.-Col. W.H.Grege. Fep. Calcutta, 1893. 

Gammiz, G. A. Account of a Botanical Tour in Sikkim during 1892. 
Fep. Calcutta, 1893. 

Report on the Administration of the Registration Department in Ben- 
gal for the official years 1890-91, 1891-92 and 1892-93. By Nawab 
Syed Ameer Hossein, C.I.H. Fep. Calcutta, 1893. 

Report on the External Trade of Bengal, with Nepal, Tibet, Sikim, and 
Bhutan for the year 1892-93. Fep. Calcutta, 1893. 

Report on the Police of the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency 
for the year 1892. Fep. Calcutta, 1893. 

Returns of the Rail and River-Borne Trade of Bengal during the quar- 
ter ending the 3lst March 18938. Fep. Calcutta, 1893. 

Selections from the Records-of the Government of India, Home Depart- 
ment, No. 306. Report on Publications issued and registered in the 
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several provinces of British India during the year 1892. Fep. 
Calcutta, 1893. 

Wapprnt, L. A. Discovery of the exact site of Asoka’s classic capital 
of Pataliputra, the Palibothra of the Greeks, and description of the 
superficial remains. 4to. Calcutta, 1892. 

GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL, 

Census of India, 1891. Vol. V. Tables of Castes. The Lower Provin- 
ces of Bengal and their Feudatories. By C.J. O'Donnell. Fep. 
Calcutta, 1893. . 

Danvers, F. C, Report to the Secretary of State for India in Council 
of the Portuguese Records relating to the Hast Indies, contained in 
the Archivo da Torre do Tombo, and the Public Libraries at Lisbon 
and Hvora. 8yvo, London, 1892. 

The Indian Antiquary, Vols. X XI, Parts 268; XXII, 276 and 277. Ato. 
Bombay, 1892. 

Markuam, Ciuements R. The Journal of Christopher Columbus (during 
his first voyage, 1492-93), and documents relating to the voyages 
of John Cabot and Gaspar Corte Real (Hakluyt Society). 8vo. 
London, 1893. 

North Indian Notes and Queries, Vol. III, Nos. 4-7. 4to. Allaha- 
bad, 1893. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Home De- 
partment, No. 3806. Report on Publications issued and registered 
in the several Provinces of British India during the year 1892. 
Fep. Calcutta, 1893. 

The. Usha, Vol. Il, Nos. 7 and 8. 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 

GOVERNMENT OF Inpra, Home Deparrment. 

Epigraphia Indica of the Archeological Survey of India, Vol. II, Part 
13. 4to. Calcutta, 1893. 

Taw Sern-Ko. Notes on an Archeological Tour through Ramannadesa 
(the Talaing Country of Burma). 4to. Bombay, 1893. 

Watt, George. A Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, Vol. 
VI, Part 3. 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 

GoverNnMENtT oF Inpia, Revenue and AGricuLTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

Huutzscu, H. South-Indian Inscriptions. Tamil Inscriptions of Raja- 
raja, Rajendra-chola, and others in the Rajarajesvara Temple at 
Tanjavur, Vol. III, Part II. 4to. Madras, 1892. 

GOVERNMENT OF MapRas. 

Report on the progress and condition of the Government Botanical Gar- 
dens, Saharanpur and Mussoorie, for the year ending 3lst March 
1893. Fep. Allahabad, 1893. 

GOVERNMENT OF tHE N.-W. P. ann Oupu. 


~ 
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Monograph on the Leather Industry of the Punjab, 1891-92. Fep. 
Lahore, 1893, 

Report on the Sanitary Administration of the Punjab for the year 1892. 
Fep. Lahore, 1893. 

Report on Vaccination in the Punjab for the year 1892-93. Fep. La- 


hore, 1893. GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB. 
Indian Museum Notes, Vols. II, Nos. 6; IlI, 1 and 2. 8vo. Caleutta, 
1893. Inptan Moseom. 
Indian Meteorological Memoirs, Vols. IV, Parts 8; V,3. 4to. Calcutta, 
L893. 


Monthly Weather Review for March to June 1893; and Annual Summary 
for 1892. 4to. Calcutta, 1893. 

Original Meteorological Observations of Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Lahore, Nagpur, Bombay, and Madras for March to June 1893. 
4to. Calcutta, 1893. 

Report on the Administration of the Meteorological Department of the 
Government of India in 1892-93. 4to. Calcutta, 1893. 

MetTEoROLOGICAL REPORTER TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Bulletin of the Microscopical Society of Calcutta, Vol. II, No. 10. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1893. Microscopical SocreTy oF CaLcurra. 

Return of Wrecks and Casualties in Indian Waters for the year 1892. 
By Eaton W. Petley. Fep. Calcutta, 1893. 

Port Orricer, CaLcurTa. 

Annual Report of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, for the year ending 
3lst March 1893. Fep. Lucknow, 1893, 

Provinorat Musrum, Lucknow. 

The Mineralogical, Geological and Paleontological collections in the 
Science and Art Museum, Dublin. 8vo. Dublin, 1893. 

Report of the Director of the Science and Art Museum, Dublin, for the 
year ending 31st December 1892. 8vo. Dublin, 1893. 

Science anpD Arr Mosevum, Dustin. 

Jascuke, H. A. Romanized Tibetan and English Dictionary. 8vo. 
Kyelang, 1866. THe Rev, F. B. SHawe. 

Observations publi¢es par L’Institut Météorologique Central de la 
Société des Sciences de Finlande, Tomes II—V et IX. 4to. He- 
leinfors, 1891-92. 

La Socin’th’ Des SCIENCES DE FINLANDE. 

North American Fauna, No. 7, Part II. 8vo. Washington, 1893. 

Unirep Srates D&partTMENnt oF AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON. 

Kserutr, Dr. Tu. Beskrivelse af Hn Rokke Norske Bergarter. Ato. 
Christiania, 1892. UNIVERSITY OF CHRISTIANIA. 

Report of the Observatory of the Yale University for the year 1892-93. 
Svo. New Haven, 1893. YALE University, New Haven. 
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PERIODICALS PURCHASED 


Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries,—Vol. III, Nos. 5-7. 

Berlin. Deutstche Litteraturzeitung,—Jahr. XIV, Nrn 22-27. 

Calcutta. Calcutta Review,—Vol. XCVII, No. 194. 

Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 8-10. 

Cassel. Botanisches Centralblatt,—Band LIV, Nrn 10-13; LV, 1-4. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—Tome XXX, 
Nos. 7-9. 

Gottingen. Der K6nigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften,—G6ttin- 
ee gelehrte Anzeigen, Nrn 11-13, 1893. 

Nachrichten, Nrn 7 und 8. 

Leipzig. Meinaien der Physik und Chemie,—Band XLIX, Heft 4; L, 
1-2. 

















Beiblatter, Band XVII, Stuck 7 und 8. 

London. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. XII 
(6th Series), No. 67. 

The Chemical News,—Vol. LXVIII, Nos. 1755-68. 

——. The Entomologist,—Vol. XX VI, No. 362. 

The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol. IV (2nd Series), 
No. 43. 

—. The Ibis,—Vol. V (6 Series), No. 19. 

—. The Journal of Botany,—Vol. XX XI, No. 367. 

The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, — 

Vol. XXXVI (5th Series), No, 218. 

The Messenger of Mathematics,—Vol. XXII (New Series), 

Nos. 11 and 12. 

The Numismatic Chronicle,—Part I, 1893. 

——.. Numismatic Circular,—Nos. 9-1], 1893. 

Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science,—Vol. XXXV, 
Part I. 

New Haven. The American Journal of Science,—Vol. XLV (38rd 
Series),’No, 270. 

Paris. L’ Académie des Sciences,—Comptes Rendus des Séances, 
Tome CXVI, Nos. 22-26; CXVII, 1. 

—. Annales de Chimie et de Physique,—6™¢ Série, Tome XXIX, 
Juin, 1893. 

——. Revue Critique d’ Histoire et de Littérature,—Tome XXXV, 

Nos. 20-26; XXXVI, 27 et 28, 

Revue Scientifique,—Tome LII, Nos. 4-16. 
Vienna. Vienna Oriental Journal,—Vol. VII, Nos, 2 and 3. 
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Books PURCHASED. 


The Ananddsrama Sanskrita Series, No. 25. The Sitasamhita, Part II. 
By Pandit Vasudeva Sastri Panas’ikara. S8vo. Poona, 1893. 

Buckier, WiLLiAM; anD Srarnton, H. T. The Larve of the British 
Butterflies and Moths, Vol. V (Ray Society, 1891). 8vo. London, 
1893. | : 

Cameron, Perer. A Monograph of the British Phytophagous Hymen- 
optera, Vol. [IV (Ray Society, 1892). 8vo. London, 1893. 

CunnincuamM, Mason Generat Sir A. Coins of the Indo- Soy eniees, 
Sakas and Kushans. 8vo. London, 1888. 

Faizuttan Budi, SHaiku. An Anthology of Arabic Poems, about 
‘the Prophet and the faith of Islam, Part I. 8vo. Bombay, 1893. 

Nort, Hon. H. The Science of Metrology; or Natural Weights and 
Measures. 8vo. London, 1889. 

Rady, Pratapa CHanpra. The Mahabharata, translated into Havaeh 
prose, Parts LXXX, LXXAITI and LXXXIIT, 8vo. Calcutta, 
1893. 

Steppine, Rey. Tuomas R. R. A History of Crustacea (The Interna- 
tional Scientific Series, Vol. LX XIV). 8vo, London, 1893. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


foR PECEMBER, 1893. 
a 220 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 6th December, 1893, at 9 p.m. 


THe Hon’sie Sir C. A. Exuiorr, K.C.S8.I. 
President, in the Chair, 


The following Members were present :— 
Dr. A. W. Alcock, T. D. Beighton, Hsq., A. A. Casperez, Esq., 
_ Babu Gyanendra Kumar Rai Chaudhuri, Babu Sarat Chandra Das, 
 B. Dé, Esq., G. A. Grierson, Hsq., Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle, T. H. Holland, 
Hsq., The Rey. H. B. Hyde, Dr. W. King, C. J. Lyall, Esq., C. Little, 
Hsq., J. Mann, Hsq., L. de Nicéville, Esq., §. H. Peal, Hsq., A. Pedler, 
Hsq., Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri, C. R. Wilson, Esq. 
Visitors :—H. Chintamon, Hsq., H. V. Elliott, Esq., J. A. Hauxwell, 


Esq. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, 


Forty-four Presentations were announced, details of which are 
given in the Library List appended. ji 


The following gentleman has expressed a wish to withdraw from 


the Society. 
J. W. Oliver, Esq. 


The PrasipeNT announced that Mr. G. A. Grierson had returned 
from leave and had taken charge of the Philological Secretaryship from 


Dr, A. F. R. Hoernle. 
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The PartoLogicaAL SecRETARY exhibited a number of rubbings of 
inscriptions lately found by Captain Deane near Peshawar. Some of 
them appear to be in a hitherto unidentified alphabet. 

The original stones have been sent by the finder to M. Senart for 
decipherment. 


Mr. DE Nice’vitte exhibited a single male specimen of a very rare 
butterfly, Charazes kadenii, Felder, captured in Sumatra. He received 
it from Hofrath Dr. L. Martin, of Deli, Sumatra, who possesses two 
other specimens caught also in the Battak Mountains, in the north-east 
of the island. It was described by Dr. Felder in the Wien. Ent. 
Monatsch. for 1861, from a specimen caught in Eastern Java by Dr. A. 
R. Wallace, and is roughly figured. A second and better woodcut of 
this unique example is given in Wallace’s ‘ Malay Archipelago,’ where 
he calls it the “ Calliper Butterfly,” from the peculiarity of the pair of 
tails present on each hindwing which converge at the tips, this being 
a feature unknown to a like extent in any other species in the genus. 


The following papers were read :— 

1. A translation of the Inscription on the Chinese Stone lately dug 
out of St. John’s Ohurchyard.—By the Rey. H. B. Hypn, M.A. 

The paper will be published in the Journal, Part I. 


2. The PHILoLoGicaL Sucrerary read a paper by Mr. H. Beveridge, 
I. C. S. (Retd.), on The Site of Karna Suvarna. 


The Chinese Pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang visited a town in Bengal which 
he calls Kie-lo-no-su-fa-la-na, that is, being transliterated, Karna- 
suvarna. The site has not hitherto been satisfactorily identified, and 
has been conjecturally located in Birbhim, in Singhbhim, and quite 
recently by Dr. Waddell, in Burdwan. Mr. Beveridge’s object is to 
prove that the place is probably identical with the town of Réngdmati 
in the Murshidabad district. 

We have two accounts of Hiuen Tsiang’s travels,—that given 
by the Pilgrim himself, and that given in his ‘ Life’ by the Shaman Yen 
Tsung. After dealing with discrepancies between these two accounts, 
Mr. Beveridge comes to the conclusion that the latter, in this case, 
is the more trustworthy of the two, and that it ee takes the 
Pilgrim’s itinerary through Rangémati. 

The Pilgrim describes the kingdom of Karna-suvarna as having 
a circumference of about 900 miles and the capital as being about four 
miles round, The inhabitants were well off and had literary tastes, 
but they were a mixture of true believers (Buddhists), and heretics. 
By the side of the capital there was the monastery called Lo-to-wei-chi 
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(the name of which has been restored to Rakta-wtt, (? Raktamrittika) 
or Redlands, of which the word Rangaméati is a literal translation. 
It is well known that Rangdméti (which is situated on the Bhagirathi 
river about six miles above Berhampur), was once a great city. Ac- 
cording to Lassen, it was formerly known as Karna-swvarna-gada, and 
is said to have been so called because Vibhishana, the brother of 
Ravana, the demon king of Ceylon, visited the place on the occasion of 
the king’s son’s first meal of rice, and caused a shower of gold to fall 
on the land. Hiuen Tsiang gives a curious legend regarding the intro- 
duction of Buddhism into the kingdom. 

Shortly before Hiuen Tsiang’s time, the king of Karna-suvar- 
na was the well-known S’asanka, who was so strongly opposed to 
Buddhism that he cut down the sacred Bodhi tree at Bodh Gaya. He 
died about the year 613 A. D., after having been overcome by S‘iladitya 
of Kannauj, in revenge for the murder of his brother and predecessor, 
Rajavardhana. This king favoured Buddhism, and it was during 
his reign that the pilgrim visited the locality. 

Mr. Beveridge gives strong reasons for believing that this S’asanka 
was the same as S’as4dhara of Abt’l Fazl, who was the immediate 
successor of Adigtira who brought Brahmans from Kannauj to Bengal. 
This identification is most important, as it fixes Adisira as reigning 
in the early part of the 6th century A. D. 

Finally there is a local tradition that Karna-suvarna was de- 
stroyed by an expedition from Ceylon, an event which Mr. Beveridge 
places as probably occurring about the 12th century A. D. It was 
the original home of the family of Raja Radha Kanta Deva, the author 
of the S’abda-kalpa-druma, whose ancestor S’ri-hari-deva possibly lived 
there before its destruction by the Singhalese invaders. 


3. A Bidpur Inscription—By Proressor F. Kiziyory, C. I. E., 
Gottingen. Communicated by the PHILOLOGICAL SECRETARY. 
The paper will be published in the Journal, Part I. 


4, Notes on early local silver coinages in Northern India and in the 

. Konkan.—By W. Tunopatp, M. N.S, and R. A. S., London. Communi- 
cated by the PHILOLOGICAL SECRETARY. | 
(Abstract.) 


This paper is principally devoted toa minute description of eighteen 
silver coins which had been presented to the author by the late General Sir 
A. Cunningham. They formed part of the articles recovered from the 
wreck of the steamer in which the archzological treasures of the 
General had been lost beneath the waters of the Bay of Bengal, These 
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silver coins belong to a type of great antiquity and intermediate in 
character between the well-known “ punch-marked” coins and those 
of a later date impressed by a single “dic.” They are square or poly- 
gonal or even rounded, and weigh on the average 26 grains, Some 
of them are quite blank on the reverse side, but mostly they are im- 
pressed with a varying number of symbols on both sides. The device 
on the obverse of eleven is made up of two principal symbols, and 
four or five smaller or accessory ones. Of the former, one is said to — 
resemble a ninepin, placed horizontally. What this symbol is intended 
to represent, the author says he has not the faintest idea, but he sug- 
gests that it may represent a ‘“dug-out” or fishing canoe. The other 
clearly represents some quadruped, which, to judge from its head and 
tail, the author thinks must be a horse. Here the author incidentally 
corrects an error in one of his previous papers regarding the so-called 
‘‘Coins of Kuninda.” The animal represented on these coins is neither 
a “deer” nor a “ yak,” but a “ buffalo.” Two square coins, with blank 
reverses, entirely differ in their symbols from the rest. They are 
principally marked by a very obscure object, which the author suggests 
may possibly be intended for “a human hand lightly grasping a human 
ear,” as Shownon agem from Khorasan. The concluding portion of the 
paper refers to certain ancient coins from the Konkan, described by 
Sir Walter Elliot in the Numismata Orientalia, and corrects some errors 
in that description. The author shows that these coins bear no “punch- 
marks,” but are struck from a die, the principal devise on which is the 
figure of a humped bull, surrounded by a number of minor symbols. 
This paper will be published in Part I, of the Journal. 


5. Tue PainorocicaL Secretary read a paper by Mr. W. Irvine, 
B. C. 8. (Retd.), on an early translation into Hindustani of the Acts 
of the Apostles. The paper was as follows :— 


Reading Mr. Grierson’s interesting paper “On the early Sindy of 
Indian Vernaculars in. Hurope ” (Hbntiat Vol. LXIT, Part I, pp, 41-52), 
has called to mind a little book, which I bought from a second-hand 
bookseller about a year ago. As Mr. Grierson does not mention it, 
although it seems to fall within the scope of his paper, it may be of 
interest to give a short description of this work. It is in 12 mo., 622 
inches x 4 inches, pp. 192, bound in full calf, with gilt edges. On 
the back are the letters 

| G. 
N. J. 
and on the side are stamped the words 


AD 
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GC. R. ACADEMIAM | 
LING: ORIENT: 7 
1755. 
On the inside of the guard and fly-leaves are various press marks in 
pencil: also, on the fly leaf at the end (as we should deem it), is written 
in ink, facing the vernacular title page, 
Acta Apostolorum 
in linguam Indostanicam 
translata, 
a Benj. Schulsio 
' edidit 
D, Jo. Henr. Callenbergius. 
do lo cexxxxviill, 

On the other side of the same leaf are the words, in pencil, Ling. 
indostanica, and on the inside of the guard, at the bottom, Movun 
Testamentum, 1758 (should be 1748?) Hindustanice. There is no im- 
print of any press, European or Native, and no title-page in any 
Huropean language. As a substitute is a vernacular title-page in 
Persian character (printed from a wood block, I think), the letters of 
which are so twisted and distorted that it is difficult to decipher them. 
All that I can read for certain is Haktkat ka kitdb. As the pages are 
headed Hakvkat, this must be the rendering of the word Acts. The book 
isin the Persian character and has been printed from type, somewhat 
similar in look to that still in use in Calcutta. 

_ ‘The language seems to be some form of dialect, possibly Dakhni. 
It is a very provincial jargon, as little like the Urdt of Dihli or 
Lakhnati as Chaucer thought ‘“ French of Stratford-atte-Bowe” was 
to that of Paris. It begins 

Avval Fazil. 

1, Tia ofal [shi ad apt samphe so kasiddnkon rikh kadis son farmde 
so ptchhe asman po charkie so din lak karnekonbhi ta’lim denekon bhi 
shurt’ kie so sabke upar phaila mazkur kiya nd. 

The end, verse 31 of chapter 28, reads as follows :— 

31. Allahke malikon zahar karko mana na hoko sari himat son bhi 
khéwand heso I'shit’d Masht’ ake ldik heso mazkirdn ta’lim dete the. 


5a. THe Purnotogican Secretary adds the following note :— 

Schultz, the translator of the work mentioned by Mr. Irvine, 
has been already mentioned in my Essay above referred to. He 
corresponded with Bayer on the subject of the Lantsha alphabet. In 
the year 1745, or four years. before he published his translation of 
the Acts, he published the first grammar of the Hindustani language. 
In 1748 the Sprachmeister, which owes much to his assistance, was 
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issued. He was a Madras Missionary, which fully accounts for the 
impure Hiudtistani used by him. His work must, I think, rank 
as the earliest known translation of any portion of the Bible into an 
Indo-Aryan vernacular. 

Callenberg’s name occurs in LaCroze’s Thesaurus Hpistolicus. In 
the years 1724 and 1726 he was living at Halle, and corresponded with 
LaCroze, about Mongolian and the language of Greenland, of which 
a specimen is printed.* He was a friend of Gotthilf Franck, also of 
Halle, another learned man who interested himself in Oriental subjects 
and who obtained from the Danish Missionary Ziegenbalg, mentioned 
in my Hssay,t a manuscript History and Genealogy of the Gods of India. 
I find this mentioned in a ietter of LaCroze (to whom Franck had lent 
the MS.) to Bayer, written in the year 1717. It would be interesting, 
to know if this is now in the Berlin Library. 


6. Natural History Notes from H. M. Indian Marine Survey Steamer 
‘Investigator,’ Commander C. F. Oldham, R. N., commanding: Series IT. 
No. 9. Anaccount of the Deep Sea Collection made during the Season 
1892-93.—By A. Aucock, Esq., M.B., C.M.Z.8S., Superintendent of the 
Indian Museum. 


7. Oncertain Indian Species of Canarium.—By Guoree Kine, Esq., 
M.B., F.R.S., C.I.H., Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden, Sibpur. 
The papers will be published in the Journal, Part II. 


PIBRARY, 


The following additions have been made to the Me since the 
meeting held in November last :— 


J RANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS, AND JOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 


Amsterdam. Der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen,—Jaar- 
boek, 1892. 





: . Verslagen en Mededeelingen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, 
3d Reeks, Deel IX. 








Register, 3° Reeks, Deel I-IX. 
Afdeeling Natuurkunde, 34 Reeks, Deel 

















{Bae 
Berlin. Der Kéniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin,—Sitzungsberichte, I-XXV, 1893. 


* 1. 0. 1, 78. + J. A. 8. B., Vol. LXXIL,, p. 43. t L.'C. Tt. 20. 
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Bombay. Bombay Natural History Society,—Journal, Vol. VIII, No. 2. 

Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XXII, Part 268. 

Brisbane. Queensland Branch of the Royal Geographical Society of 
Australasia,— Proceedings and Transactions, 1892-93. 

Brunswick. Des Vereins fiir Naturwissenschaft zu Braunschweig,— 
Jahresbericht, 1889-90 und 1890-91. 

Brussels. L’ Académie Royale des Sciences, des Lettres et des Beaux- 
arts de Belgique,—Annuaire, 1892 et 1893. 

Bulletins, 3™° Série, Tome XXII-XXV. _ 

Mémoires, Tome XLVIITI et XLIX. 

Mémoires Couronnés, Tome XLVI. 

: Mémoires Couronnés et Mémoires des Savants Htran- 

gers, Tome LII. 

La Société Malacologique de Belgique,—Annales, Tome V, 

No. 2. 

. La Société Royale Malacologique de Belgique,—Annales, 

Tome XXVI. 











| 
i 




















Procés-Verbaux des Séances, 5 Juillet 1891-3 Sep- 
tembre 1892. 

Calcutta. Indian Engineering,—Vol. XIV, Nos. 24-27, 

Maha-Bodhi Society,—Journal, Vol, IT, No. 6. 

Photographic Society of India,—Journal, Vol. VI, Nos. 11 
and 12, ; 

Chicago. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal,—Vol. XV, 
No. 5. 

Dublin. Royal Irish Academy,—Proceedings, Vol. II (3 Series), 
Nos. 4 and 5. 

Florence. a Societa Italiana di Antropologia, Htnologia e Psicologia 
Comparata,—Archivio par L’ Antropologia e la Etnologia, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 1. 

Frankfurt, A. M. Der Senckenbergischen Naturforschenden Gesells- 
chaft,—Abhandlungen, Band XVIII, Nr. 1. 

Bericht, 1893. 

The Hague. Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal,-Land-en Volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch-Indié,—Bijdragen tot de Taal,-Land-en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, 5° Volgr, Deel VIII, Afievering 4. 

Hamburg. Naturhistorischen Museum in Hamburg,—Mitteilungen, 
Jahrg X, Heft 2. 

Havre. Société de Géographie Commerciale du Havre,—-Bulletin, 
Juillet-Aotit, 1893. 

Helsingfors. Finska Vetenskafs-Societeten,—Bidrag, Heft 51. 

Ofversigt, 1891-92, 
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Leipzig. Der Deutschen Morgentandisehen Gesellschaft,—Zeitschrift, 
Band XLVII, Heft 3. | 
Der Koniglich Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
zu Leipzig,—Berichte, Math-Phys. Classe, 4-6, 1893. 

Liége. la Société Géologique de Belgique,—Annales, Tome XX, No, 1. 
London. The Academy,—Nos. 1120-24. 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland aia our- 
nal, Vol. XXI1I, No. 1; and Index, 1843-91, 
The eval cy ONE os. 3443-47. 
Geological Society,—Quarterly Journal, Vol. XLIX, Part 4; 
and List of Members corrected to Ist November 1893. 
Institution of Civil Engineers,—Minutes of Proceedings, Vols. 
CXIII and CXIV; and Brief Subject-Index, Vols. LIX to CXIV. 
. Nature,—Vol. XLVIII, Nos. 1251-55. 
Linnean Society,—Journal, Botany, Vol. XXIX, Nos. 202-204. 
: Zoology, Vol. XXIV, Nos. 152-154. 
———. Transactions, Botony, Vol. III (2"4 Series) Part 8. 
Zoology, Vol. V (2"4 Series), Parts 8-10. 
List of Members, 1892-93, 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland,—Journal, 
. XXV, No. 4. 
Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. LILI, 
No. 9. : 
Royal Geographical Society,—Geographical Journal, Vol. II, 
No. 5. 
Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Part 4, 1893. 
Royal Society of London,«-Philosophical Transactions, Vol, 
CLXXXIIT, A and B.; and Member List corrected to 30th Novem- 
ber 1892, 
Royal Statistical Society,— Journal, Vol. LVI, Part 3. 
Zoological Society of London,—Proceedings, Parts II and 
III, 1893. 
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Transactions, Vol. XIII, Part 7. 

Mexico. la Sociedad Cientifica “ Antonio Alzate,’—Memorias y Revis- 
ta, Tome VI, Nos. 11 et 12; VII, 1-2. 

Munich. Der K6niglich Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenchaften,— 
Abhandlungen, Cl. III, Band XX, Abth. 2. 

Mussoorie. The Indian Forester,—Vol. XIX, No. 11. 

Paris. Journal Asiatique,—IX¢ Série, Tome I, No. 3; II, 1. 

La Société de Géographie,—Bulletin, Tome XIV, No. 2. 

Rome. la Societa Degli Spettroscopisti Italiani,-Memorie, Vol. XXII, 
No, 8. 
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Stuttgart. Des Vereins fiir vaterlandische Naturkunde in Wiirttem- 
berg,—Jahreshefte, Jahrg. XLIX, 

St. Petersburg. L’Académie Imperiale des Sciences de St. Peters- 
bourg,—Mémoires, Tome XL, Nos. 2; XLI, 1. 

Taiping. Perak Government Gazette,—Vol. VI, Nos. 26 and 27. 

Tokyo, Der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur-und Vélkerkunde Osta- 
siens in Tokyo,—Mittheilungen, Heft 52. 

Imperial University of Japan,—Calendar, 1892-93. 

; Journal of the College of Science, Vol. VI, Part 3. 

Toronto. Canadian Institute,—Transactions, Vol. III, Part 2. 

Vienna. Des K.K. Naturhistoischen Hofmuseums,-—Annalen, Band 
VII, Nrn. 3 und 4; VIII, 1 und 2. 

Wellington. Polynesian Society,—Journal, Vol. II, No. 3. 











Books AND PAMPHLETS. 


Presented by the Authors, Translators, Sc. 


Burcess, JAmes. Notes on Hindu Astronomy, and the history of our 
knowledge of it. 8vo. London, 1893. 

Grierson, G. A. Notes on Tul’si Das. 4to. Bombay, 1893. 

Rdy, Pratspa Cuanpra. The Mahabharata, translated into English 
Prose, Part 84. 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 


MIscELLAN EOUS J RESENTATIONS, 


Catalogue of the Birds in the British Museum, London, Vol. XXI. 
8vo, London, 1893. 
Catalogue of the Madreporarian Corals in the British Museum, London, 
Vol. I. 8vo. London, 1898. 
Catalogue of the Snakes in the British Museum, London, Vol. I. 8vo. 
London, 1898. 
British Museum, Lonpon. 
Fifth Annual Report of the Canadian Institute, Toronto, Session 1892-93. 
Svo. Toronto, 1893. 
CANADIAN InsrituTE, ToRONTO. 
Report on the Railway-Borne Traffic of the Central Provinces for the 
official year 1892-93. Fep. Nagpur, 1893. 

Resolution on the Management by Government of Private Estates in the 
Central Provinces for the year 1891-92. Fep Nagpur, 1893. 
Returns of the Rail-Borne Traffic of the Central Provinces during the 

quarter ending 30th June, 1893. Fep. Nagpur, 1893. 
CHIEF COMMISSIONER, CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
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Catalogue of section one of the Museum of the Geological Survey, em- 
bracing the systematic collection of minerals, and the collections of 
economic minerals and rocks, and specimens illustrative of structural 
Geology. 8vo. Ottawa, 1893. 

Catalogue of a stratigraphical collection of Canadian Rocks prepared 
for the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 8vo. Otta- 
wa, 1893. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADA. 

O’Donnett, C. J. Census of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 1891. 
Fep. Calcutta, 1893. 

Report on the Administration of the Customs Department in the Bengal 
Presidency for the year 1892-98. Fep. Calcutta, 1893. | 

Report on the Administration of the Salt Department during the year 
1892-93. Fep. Calcutta, 1893. 

Report on the Land Revenue Administration of the Lower Provinces 
for the year 1892-93. Fep. Calcutta, 1893. 

Triennial Report on the working of the Charitable Dispensaries under 
the Government of Bengal for the years 1890, 1891 and 1892. Fep. 
Calcutta, 1893. 

GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

Brief sketch of the Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency in 1892-93. 
Fep. Bombay, 1893. 

Lists of Sanskrit Manuscripts in private libraries in the ee Pre- 
sidency, Part Il. 8vo. Bombay, 1893. 

Progress Report of the Archeological Survey of Western Tae for the 
months May 1892 to April 1893. Fep. Bombay, 1893. 

GOVERNMENT OF Bombay. 

Hand-books of Commercial Products, Nos. 7, 13, 15-22, 24, 25, 27-29. 
8vo. Calcutta, 1893, 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, Rev. anp AGRI. Dzpr. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts existing in Oudh Province for the 
year 1889. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE N.-W. P. anp Ovupu. 

Final Report of the Revised Settlement of the Rawalpindi District 
in the Punjab. Fep. Lahore, 18953. 

Report on the Administration of Civil Justice in the Punjab and its 
Dependencies during the year 1893. Fep. Lahore, 1893. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB, 

Porn, Rey, G. U. The Naladiyar: or four hundred quatrains in Tamil. 
8vo. Oxford, 1893. . 

Inp1A Orrice, LonDoN. 

Monthly Weather Review for July 1893. 4to. Calcutta, 1893. 
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Original Meteorological Observations of Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow 
Lahore, Nagpur, Bombay, and Madras, for July 1893, 4to. Cal- 
cutta, 1893. 

hey METEOROLOGICAL REPORTER TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Essays on Indian Social Reform. 8vo. Bombay, 1893. 

SUNDAR PANDURANG, Esa. 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada for the 
year 1892, 4to. Ottawa, 1893, 

Royan Socrery or Canapa. 

Rosin, P. G. Projet de Mesure d’Un Arc du Méridien de 4° 20’ au 

‘Spitzberg. S8vo. Stockholm, 1893. 
Royat Swepisnh AcapDEMy or Sciences, STOCKHOLM. 


PERIODICALS PURCHASED, 


Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries,—Vol. III, No. 8. 

Berlin. Deutsche Litteraturzeitung,—Jahrgang, XIV, Nrn. 28-39, 

Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie,—Heft 1-4, 1893. 

Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXVIII, No. 11. 

Cassel. Botanisches Centralblatt,—Band LY, Nrn, 5-13. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—Tome XXX, 
No. 10. 

Gottingen. Der Kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften,—Gotting- 
ische gelehrte Anzeigen, Nrn. 14-18, 1893. 

Nachrichten, Nrn. 9-13, 1893. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie,—Band L, Heft 3. 

ee Beiblatter, Band XVII, Stiick 9. 

Leyden. Internationales Archiv fiir Hthnographie,—Band VI, Heft 3. 

London. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. XII 
(6th Series), Nos. 68-70. 

The Chemical News,—-Vol. LX VIII, Nos. 1769-73. 

The Entomologist,—Vol. XXVI, Nos. 363-65. 

The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol. IV (2nd Series), 

Nos. 44-46. 

The Journal of Botany,—Vol. XX XI, Nos. 368-70. 

The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine 

and Journal of Science,—Vol. XXXVI (5th Series), Nos. 219-21. 

Manual of Conchology,—Vol. XIV, No. 4; Vol. VIII (2nd 

series), No. 4. 

The Messenger of Mathematics,—Vol. XXIII (New Series), 

Nos. 1-3, 

Numismatic Circular,—No. 12, 18938. 

—. Numismatic Chronicle,—Fart 2, 1893. 
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London. Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science,—Vol. XXXV 
(New Series), Part 2. 

Rhopalocera Exotica,—Part 25, 1893. 

New Haven. The American Journal of Science,—Vol. XLVI (3rd. 
Series), Nos. 271-73. 

Paris. L’Académie des Sciences,—Comptes Rendus des Séances, 
Tome CXVII, Nos. 2-13. 

Annales de Chimie et de Physique,—Tome X XIX, Aoit 1893; 
XXX, Septembre et Octobre 1893. 

——. Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Littérature,—Tome XXXVI, 
Nos. 29-40. 

——, Revue Scientifique,—Tome LIT, Nos. 17-21. 
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An inscription in the Tughrad character—Communicated by Henry 
Beveripge, Esq., I. C. 8. :— 

THe Puimonocican SECRETARY exhibited a rubbing of an inscription 
in the Tughra character received from Mr. H. Beveridge, I. C.8. It 
was found in the Masnad-i-auliyé or shrine of the Apostles of Islam 
at Chuakhali, in the district of Murshidabad. It is of value, as itseems 
to be the only evidence we have to prove that the reign of Saifu’d-din 
Abw’l-muzaffar Firiz Shah (II) extended into 896 A. H. See Journal, 
Vol. XLII, Part I, p. 287. The following is the translation of the 
inscription :— 

Verily God the Most High said, ‘ Mosques belong unto Himself. 

Ascribe Godhead to none else.” ©The Pronhet—hlessed he his me. 


The following reprint should be substituted for 
pp. 55 and 56 of the Proceedings for February, 1893. 


~-M.B., M.R.A.S. 

It is now becoming more clearly evident that although Buddhism 
was forcibly expelled from its primitive home in the Gangetic Valley by 
the wholesale massacre of its monks, and the destruction of its monas- 
teries by the Muhammedan invaders at the end of the twelfth century 
of the Christian era, it still continued to linger for several centuries 
longer in the more remote parts of India—in the Dakhan, Central 
India, the Sub-Himalayan highlands, and in the more secluded parts of 
the Peninsula generally. In Orissa, it is specially stated by the great 
historian Lama Tardnatha,! to have: existed up till the middle of the 
fifteenth century A.D., and Taranatha’s information in regard to the later 
history of Indian Buddhism was largely-derived from the lips of the 
Indian Yogi Buddhagupta Natha, a disciple of Tirthi Natha who visited 
Tibet at the end of the 16th century. 

The account of the Indian wanderings of Buddhagupta Natha is 
a well-known though rare book in Tibet, and its publication is usually 
attributed to Taranatha. As it indicates a survival of some living ves- 


1 Vassitigr’s Le Buddhisms: La Coinme’s transl..p. 
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tiges of Buddhism in India so late as the 16th century, and gives some 
descriptions of little known places, such as Udayana, the Indian Potala, 
&e., and suggestive groupings of names of places, contemporary kings 
and Yogis, and also some notes on the School of Gorakhnath, which are 
of interest, I here present an abstract of its contents. 

From this it will be seen that while Tirthi Natha and Buddhagupta 
Natha are held by the Lamas to have been truly Indian Buddhists—and _ 
they certainly were born in India, and made their pilgrimages chiefly 
to Buddhist shrines—their form of religion was of the most highly 
Tantrik and Saiva type and scarcely recognizable as Buddiism, although 
it is practically, if not wholly, identical with the Buddhist Yoga in 
its latest development amongst the Northern Buddhists of Kashmir, 
Nepal and Tibet. These two Yogis indeed seem to belong to the same 
school as Gorakhnath or Gorakshanatha, noted leader of the Kédnphdta 
or ear-slit Yogis, who is placed about the fourteenth? or fifteenth 
century A.D., and usually considered a Buddhist Yogi. Like him 
these two Yogis possess the title Natha, or leader, a special title of 
Yoga teachers aud Saivic leaders. And Tardnatha’s own religious 
name seems founded on the same model, and indicating his personal 
tendencies in the same direction. The date of the composition of this 
account is placed before the composition of Taranatha’s History of 
Indian Buddhism, 7. e., some years anterior to 1608 A. D. 

The reverend Buddha-gupta N Atha, the pupil of the reverend 
Tirthinatha, was born inthe city of [ndralinga near Rasmish- 
varaon the seacoast of the Dakhan, the youngest of eight sons of a 
merchant named Krishna. While alad, he became a follower of 
Virthinatha on the latter’s visit to his native town, and he was then 
given the religious name of Buddhanatha. He accompanied Tirthinatha 
during several years in the countries of _ Kachali, Kongkum, and 
Tvasurati, during which time he was instructed by Tirthinatha in 
the principles of yoga philosophy. He was also taught by Dipanatha, 
a Brahman yogi, the following books, viz. «sGra-mdo-tsan-tra-pa,* 
sDeb-sbyor-gyi-bstan bchos' known as dmar-ser-snyan-snagags,® Alan- 
kara, Amarakekha, &e. 

The superior? Tirthinatha ate nutritious food and had remark- 
ably long hair and a beard. He went with his retinie to the Middle 
Country and stayed for atime at BanaraSi. From thence he went 
to Bikrama,® the forest of wealth, near Dili, where he began to obtain 
bchin-leu upon which his hairs fell off. | 

The reverend master (Buddhagupta Natha) was empowered by the 


2H. H. Witson, Asiatic Researches, xvii, p. 190. % Indian Antiquary, vii, p. 299. 
4 rje-btsm. & Skt. 6 Skt. 7 Skt. 8 Bla-ma. AY LE | 
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The Weber MSS.—Another collection of ancient manuscripts from 
Central Asia.—By Dr. A. F. Rupotr Hoernte. 


(With four Plates.) 


In July last I received from the Reverend F. Weber, Moravian 
Missionary in Leh in Ladak, a small packet, containing ancient 
manuscripts. 

Regarding the circumstances under which the manuscripts were 
discovered, and given to Mr. Weber, the latter in two letters, dated the 
21st June and 29th July last, gives me the following information. They 
were found in the neighbourhood of a place called Kugiar, in a ‘“ house”’ 
which, apparently, since times immemorial had been ruined and buried. 
An Afghan merchant, hoping to discover buried treasure, with much 
trouble undertook the excavation of the ‘‘ house.” He found, however, 
only the bodies of some “cows,” which on the first contact crumbled 
into dust. At the same time he found also the manuscripts. As Mr. 
Weber is known to the people to be a collector of Tibetan curiosities, 
the manuscripts were taken to him by a person who had received them 
from the finder. He was also shown an ‘“ Urdt.” letter from the latter, 
giving the above account of his exploration, but not knowing “ Urdi,” 
Mr. Weber could not read the letter himself. 

- It would have been satistactory to learn something more accurate 
about the identity of the so-called “house” in which, and the “ cows” 
de kok 
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with which the manuscripts are said to have beenfound. But, on enquiry, 
Mr. Weber wrote me that he was unable to obtain any further informa- 
tion. 

The place Kugiar will be found on any good map of Central Asia 
at 77° 12’ long. and 387° 25’ lat., about 60 miles south of Yarkand, 
at an altitude of 6450’. A straight line, drawn from Leh to Yarkand, 
very nearly passes through Kugiar; it is a little to the left of that 
line, and lies just within the borders of the Chinese territory. 

I found the manuscripts enclosed, after the fashion of Indian manus- 
cripts, between two pieces of wooden boards. These are of unequal 
size, one measuring 95 by 24 inches, the other 7} by 25 inches. They 
are, each, pierced by one hole, which is not in the middle of the board, but 
towards one side; in the larger board it is at a distance of 25’, in the 
smaller at 13”, from its narrow margin. Corresponding holes, on one 
side only, are in all the leaves of the manuscripts. This one-sided posi- 
tion of the string-hole is also observable in the Bower Manuscripts, and 
it appears to be a peculiarity of Central Asian manuscripts. I do not re- 
member ever having observed it in any Indian manuscript. These have 
either one string-hole in the middle of the leaf, or they have two holes, 
one toward either narrow margin. F'acsimiles of leaves with one hole are 
given in Dr. Mitra’s Sanskrit Notices, and such of leaves with two holes, 
in Mr. Bendall’s Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. The famous 
Horiuzi Manuscript, which originally came from India, has two holes, 
as may be seen from the facsimiles published by Prof. Bihler in the 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, Vol. I, Part III. On the other hand, the facsimile 
of the Central Asian manuscript, published by Mr. S. Oldenburg, in the 
Records of the Oriental Transactions of the Imperial Russian Archeolo- 
gical Society, Vol. VII, p. 81, 82, shows the peculiar one-sided hole. This 
practice of using an one-sided hole, therefore, would seem to be a mark 
by which a manuscript may be distinguished as coming from Central 
Asia. Another point to be noted is, that, like the Bower MSS., the 
Weber Manuscripts also are of the oblong shape, usual to Indian 
manuscripts, as distinguished from the square shaped Kashmirian. The 
square shape, indeed, appears to be an exceptional peculiarity of the 
Kashmirian manuscripts. All others, Indian, Nepalese, Tibetan and 
Central Asian are of an oblong shape. 

On examining the Weber Manuscripts, I found that they formed a 
collection of fragments of nine (or possibly eleven) different manuscripts. 

These are fragmentary in two ways. In the first place, not one of 
them is complete, a more or less large number of leaves being wanting 
both at the beginning and at the end. Secondly, every leaf is mutilated 
on the right or left or on both sides. On the other hand, they are, as a 
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rule, perfect at the top and bottom. The following is a list of leaves of 
the several parts composing the manuscripts :— 
Part I, consisting of 9 leaves. 


99 II 9 99 if 19 
99 Til 99 99 6 99 
99 IV 99 99 1 99 
9 Vv PP) 99 8 9 
99 VI 9 99 5 99 
99 VII 99 99 7 9 
99 VIIT 99 99 8 9 
9 IX 99 99 25 99 


Nine Parts consisting of 76 leaves. 


All the nine manuscripts are written on paper. Their paper is of 
differing qualities. In the main there are two kinds: one kind is thick, 
soft, flexible and white; it is so soft indeed, that its surface is apt to 
fret, and thus to injure the writing. The other kind is thin, hard and 
stiff, and of a more or less brownish colour. No. IX (Central Asian) 
has the softest and whitest texture. Also soft, but less white is the 
paper of Nos. 1 and 2 (Indian) and Nos. 6 and 7 (Central Asian). 
Harder and darker is the paper of Nos. 3 and 4 (Indian) and No. 5 
(Central Asian). Distinctly hard and brown is the paper of No. VIII 
(Central Asian). The manuscripts, written in Central Asian characters, 
therefore, are inscribed on paper of the greatest variety, from the 
whitest and softest to the stiffest and darkest. 

The paper, by appearance and touch, appears to me to be of the 
kind, commonly known as Nepalese, which is manufactured from several 
varieties of the Daphne plant. Dr. George King, the Director of the 
Botanical Gardens, has been good enough to examine the paper, and 
agrees with me that probably it is paper ‘‘ made of the fibres of Daphne 
papyracea, or of Hdgeworthia Gardneri, which are still used as raw 
material for paper-making in the Himalayas.” The better description 
of paper is made of fibres of Hdgeworthia Gardnert. A very full account 
of this so-called Nepalese paper, its material and manufacture, will be 
found in Dr. Watt’s Dictionary of Hconomic Products of India, Vol. III, 
p- 19, where also references to other sources of information are given. 

For the purpose of being inscribed this paper appears to have been 
specially prepared with some kind of sizing, probably made of white 
arsenic. On the leaves of some of the manuscripts this size forms a 
thick glazed coat on which the letters are traced. Occasionally this 
glazed coat has peeled off, in which case the letters which it bore have 
disappeared with it. This is particularly the case with Part V, and may 
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be seen on Plate II, fig. 1. 1n the case of Part IX, the coat, apparently 
under the influence of damp, has caused the leaves to stick together, 
and thus extensive damage has been done, as may be seen from figures 
3-5 on Plate It. 

A very striking peculiarity of the Weber Manuscripts is, that they 
are written in two quite distinct types of written characters. One of 
them—that in which Parts I, IJ, III and IV are written—is the well- 
known Indian character of the North-Western Gupta variety, being the 
same type (though a different sub-variety) as that used in the Bower 
MSS. This type of character is sufficiently well-known, and I need not 
say anything more about it here. | 

The other type of characters, used in Parts V-IX, is what I may 
call the Central Asian Nagari. It is a peculiar angular and slanting 
form of the Indian Nagari characters. On the whole the several Parts 
exhibit these characters in a variety of handwritings, though the 
essential type of the characters is the same. There is, however, a 
distinct variety, not merely of handwriting, but of type, noticeable 
between the characters used in Parts V—VIII and in Part 1X. The 
test letters are the dental th and dh. In Part IX their shape is angular 
and squarish, @ th and &@ dh, while in Parts V—VIII it is round, @ th 
and Odh. (See Plate IV.) For the purpose of comparing these two 
varieties of the Central Asian Nagari, Parts VII and IX (Plate II, 
fic. 6 and Plate III, figs. 3-5) are the best, because in their general style 
of handwriting they most nearly resemble one another. In the sequel, 
I shall refer to these two varieties as the round and the square varieties 
of the Central Asian Nagari. 

I may here refer to a few other peculiarities of the Central Asian 
alphabet. Firstly, the curious form of the super-scribed vowel é, with 
its curve turned to the right. Secondly, the curious form of the letter 
m. Ihave observed this form, in afew rare cases, on gold coins of 
Samudra Gupta. It has, clearly, grown out of the angular Indo- 
Scythian form of m; and its origination would fall in the early time 
of the Gupta period (Samudra Gupta 380-395 A.D.). The series of 
changes would be these X, WM, N, oy, allof these forms being represented 
on Gupta coins, and the last being the parent of the Central Asian form. 
Thirdly, the curious resemblance between the forms of 4 ¢ and An. 
They can only be distinguished by the fact, that the right-hand angle of » 
is more decidedly acute-angled. Fourthly, the curious symbol of a double 
dot over letters,—in fact a double anusvara. It may be seen frequently 
in Mr. Oldenburg’s Kashgar manuscript. In the Weber Manuscripts, it 
occurs only in Part [X, which, as above remarked, is distinguished by 
being written in the square variety of the Central Asian Nagari. It is, 
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however, not so much the mark of a particular variety of characters, as 
of a particular language, and its exact power I do not know. Part IX 
is not written in Sanskrit, nor have I met with the double dot in any 
Sanskrit text, except once. On the smaller of the two wooden boards, 
three lines are inscribed in Central Asian characters. The board pro- 
bably belongs to the work contained in Part VII, which treats of a Bud- 
dhistic charm, the lines are written in Sanskrit and run as follows :— 
[namo |— vidyddharasya—dakshin€ hasté — mani dhdrayttavyam — api cha 
[pirna-|rdtr-dvavusténa — suchi-sndténa — su-vastra-prdvriténa sddhayivya 
[.]é siddhiu 

The words in brackets are broken off and have been conjecturally 
supphed. ‘The meaning is: ‘Salutation to the Vidyadhara! Let the 
jewel be placed in the right hand; then having fasted the whole night, 
washed clean, and put on fresh garments, success will be secured by 
me.”! 

Here there is the double anusvara over the akshara vri of prévriténa. 
But what it is there intended to signify, I do not know. In Part IX, it 
is occasionally found on Sanskrit words, thus maiichanshtham, which is a 
mis-spelling for manjishthaé. Here it may possibly mark a modification 
in the sound of the vowels; but its real power is obscure. 

I add a table of the Central Asian alphabet, showing the forms of 
single as well as compound letters. See PlateIV. They are nearly all 
excerpted from the leaves shown in my PlatesI to III. In this table are 
also shown the ancient numeral figures. They are found in several of 
the manuscripts; viz., Parts I, IJ, IV, VI. 

The Central Asian Nagari has a curious resemblance to the so- 
called “‘ Wartu” characters of the Tibetans. In this Journal, for 1888, 
Vol. LVII, will be found two plates (I and II) showing these “ Wartu” 
characters. It belongs to a paper, published by Babi S. C. Das, on the 
Sacred and Ornamental Characters of Tibet (ibid., p. 41). The resem- 
blance, however, is still more striking to certain characters, shown on 
Plate I, in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVI (for 1828), and there 
designated respectively as Khacheehee, Gramtsodee, Seendoohee, and 
Pookangkee. The plate seems to have been prepared by Mr. Hodgson 
from “a vast number of manuscripts, great and small fragments,” as 
specimens of “ Bhotiya” (t. e., Tibetan) penmanship.? 





1 Perhaps sddhayishyaté should be read for sddhayivya[. ]é, or sddhayitavyd mé. 
With wavusténa compare the Pali wpavuttha. 

2 The letters on the Plate would seem to be intended for facsimiles, but the ac- 
curacy of the copy is not above suspicion. There are certainly some obvious 
mistakes in the identification of the letters; thus the third group (from the left) in 
the last line, is not p, ph, b, bh, m, but t, th, d, dh, n. Again the third letter in the 
third line is not pa, but pd. 
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The Tibetan tradition with regard to the ‘“‘ Wartu” characters is . 
rather uncertain. In the paper, above referred to, Babt 8. C. Das says, 
that the “ Wartu” characters were introduced into Tibet by Sambhota 
(or Thon-mi, the son of Anu) from Magadha in North-Hastern India, 
about 630-650 A. D. Since then he has been re-examining the tradi- 
tions of Tibet on this point, and he now informs me that the ‘‘ Wartu” 
characters were rather introduced from the North-Western extremity 
of India, namely from Kashmir, called in Tibetan Kha-che. He has 
supplied me with the following passage from the Bu-ston Chos byuf 
(fl. 1388): “He (7. ¢., King Srong Tsan Gampo, 630 A. D.) ascended 
the throne at the age of 18. He brought the border chieftains under 
subjection. He made presents to them, (and) read letters (sent by 
them). Before that (time) there was no written language in Tibet. 
He sent Thon-mi, son of Anu, with sixteen attendants to learn the 
letters. He learnt from Pandit Deva-vid Simha the Sabda Vidyé&. He 
designed 30 letters, adapting them to the Tibetan language. He based 
the four fundamental vowels, called Ali, (i. e., 7, e,0, wv) ona. In form 
these letters (vowels and consonants) resembled the characters of Kha- 
che. This was done at the fort of Maru in Lhassa. He wrote eight 
crammatical works on the orthography and syntax of the Tibetan 
Grammar,” The Babi also informs me, that in later days the country 
of Liyul or Khoten was included in the general name of Khache; and 
further that the letters which were brought from India, through Nepal, 
were the so-called Lantsha (see Plate VIII in Journal, vol. LVI), 
introduced in the reign of Thisron Deu-tsan. 

Here the following points may be noted: In the first place, the 
34 original letters of Tibet (7. e., 29 consonants and 5 vowels) elabo- 
rated by Sambhota, are shown on Plate Il(a) in Babi S. Ch. Das’ 
paper. They are the so-called U-chan or “headed” characters. It 
will be noticed that among them “the four fundamental vowels” are 
certainly adaptations of the form of the vowel a. This, so far, bears 
out the tradition above quoted from the Bustan. But, for the rest, 
the letters show no particular resemblance to the ‘“ Wartu” or 
‘“‘ Khache ” characters, any more than to any other Indian system of 
writing (e. g., the Gupta or Lantsha.) Possibly this may be put down 
to the fact, that Sambhota may have modified the shapes of the letters 
he adopted; or it may be due to subsequent alterations, the table not 
showing the exact shape the letters received at the hands of Sambhota, 
but such as they assumed in the course of time. 

But, secondly, it is noteworthy that the letter y in Sambhota’s 
alphabet shows the ancient tri-dentate shape of that letter. In the 
table of “ Wartu”’ characters, on the other hand, that letter shows its 
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modern (square) form. It is clear, therefore, that the “ Wartu” letters, 
from which Sambhota copied his own, cannot have been precisely the 
same as those exhibited in Babi 8. Ch. Das’ table. Now there is an 
unmistakable similarity of the letters shown in the table of the Asiatic 
Researches, on the one hand, with the Babt’s ‘‘ Wartu” characters, and 
on the other, with the Central Asian characters in the Weber Manuscripts. 
In the table there is a series of Khacheehee letters, that is, clearly, letters 
of Khache (Central Asia.) These, therefore, should be the letters, from 
which Sambhota adapted his alphabet. And, as a matter of fact, it 
will be found that the letter y shows in that table its old tri-dentate form. 
But further, in that table the letter y appears in three different forms: 
first, in the distinctly tri-dentate form (2M) in the second line, then in 
an intermediate bi-annulate form (7 ) in the third line, and lastly in 
the (practically) modern square form in the fourth line. The last of 
these three forms, the modern one, is never found in any portion of our 
manuscripts. The form in which it is usually occurs in them, is the in- 
termediate, bi-annulate one. In the most ancient tri-dentate form it 
only occurs, optionally, in Part V of the Weber Manuscripts. With 
regard to the Tibetan alphabet, the evidence seems to point to this con- 
clusion, that Sambhota had before him a “ Khache” alphabet, similar 
to those shown in the Plate of the Asiatic Researches, but sufficiently 
ancient, to still show uniformly the ancient tri-dentate form of the letter 
y, which, in its turn, explains the presence of that ancient form in 
the current Tibetan alphabet. The characters he had before him may 
have been something similar to those seen in Part V of the Weber 
Manuscripts. On the other hand, the “ Wartu ” letters, shown in Baba 
S. C. Das’ plate had for their prototype a somewhat later “ Khache”’ 
alphabet,—one which had already adopted the modern square form of 
the letter y. 

The whole of the Weber Manuscripts are written in the Sanskrit 
language, of more or less grammatical purity, except Part IX. This ig 
written in the square variety of the Central Asian Nagart, and in a 
language which tome is unintelligible. The strange ligatures that 
occur in it, such as lkkh, tsts, yl, shsh, pts, bhb, vn, ys, etc., are foreign 
to Sanskrit or any Sanskritic language that I know of; yet undoubted 
Sanskrit words do occur numerously interspersed in the text. Such 
are asvakdnda and asvagandha, sirisha (Skr. strisha)-pushpa, priyangu, 
punarnava, manchamshtham (Skr. maijishtha), sdérava (Skr. Sdrivéa), 
médha and mahdmédha (Sky. méda and mahdméda), prapundarikha or 
prapuntarikha (both spellings occur for Skr. prapaundarika), katu- 
rohini, kdkért and kshtra-kdkéri, dévadaru, etc. It will be noticed that 
most of the names are not correctly spelled; unaspirates being ex- 
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changed with aspirates, sonants with surds, cerebrals with dentals, etc. 
But there can be no shadow of doubt as to the identity of the words. 
They are Sanskrit names of medicinal plants. I have not yet been able 
to give to the subject any thorough examination, but I suspect that we 
have in Part [X a medical treatise written in some Mongolian (Tibetan) 
or Turki language, treating of Indian medicine, and hence using Sanskrit 
medical terms. 

The curious circumstance, however, with regard to this Part 1X is 
that, both with reference to the characters (square variety) and the 
language, it clearly belongs to the same class of manuscripts as the 
Kashgar MS., published by Mr. Oldenburg. Of the latter TLACURCLARS 

I shall give some account at the end of this paper. 

On the age of the Weber MSS., I am not able to give sucha 
definite opinion as on that of the Bower MSS., though I am not disposed 
to believe that any portion of it can be referred to a date later than the 
7th century A. D. In the Indian portions of the manuscript (Parts I 
to IV) no other than the old tri-dentate form of y ever occurs. On this 
ground these portions should be of the same date as the Bower MSS., 7. e., 
belong to the 5th century A. D. In some points they are even more 
antique than the Bower MSS. Thus the compound 7, preceding another 
consonant, is uniformly written level with the line of writing (never 
above it, like the vowel marks). The consonant p has also preserved a 
more ancient shape. 

The Central Asian portions of the Weber Manuscripts show occasion- 
ally in Part V, the old tri-dentate form WU of y, and otherwise through- 
out the intermediate bi-annulate form £7. No trace of the modern square 
form is seen anywhere. I call the bi-annulate form “intermediate,” not 
because it presents a stage of development intermediate between the old 
tri-dentate and the modern square forms, but simply because it is clearly 
a “current” form grown out of the older tri-dentate. It seems to me 
doubtful whether it was ever superseded by the later Indian “ current” 
square form. Onthe other hand, itis so easily formed out of the 
older tri-dentate form, that it may have been and probably was nearly 
contemporaneous with it. I am disposed to believe, that the Gupta ya 
(the old tri-dentate form) as it was carried from Kashmir into the more 
northern and north-eastern parts (Kashgar, Yarkand, Khoten) of 
Central Asia, assumed and always retained the bi-annulate form, while 
in the more south-eastern parts (Western Tibet) it retained at first its 
tri-dentate form and was afterwards gradually changed into the modern 
(Indian) square form. When Sambhota went to “ Khache” (Central 
Asia, t. e. Kashmir, Liyul, Khotan) to bring thence the letters in 630-650 
A, D., he evidently found the tri-dentate form in use in the particular 
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part of the country which he visited. Towards the end of the 7th century 
and early in the 8th, Central Asia was overrun by the Muhammadan 
armies of the Khalifat, and this put an end to the Sanskrit culture of 
those regions. Hence our Central Asian manuscripts which still show 
evidences of a distinct Sanskrit culture cannot well be placed after 
that date. 

I now proceed to describe the several parts of the Weber MSS. 
in detail :— 

Part I. (See Plate I, fig. 1.) There are nine leaves, mutilated on 
the right-hand side. They measure 73 by 2? inches, and have eight lines 
to the page, excepting the obverse of the 14th leaf, which has 9 lines. 
The leaves are consecutively numbered, from 7 to 15, in the old style of 
ficures. The first six leaves and those after the fifteenth are wanting. 
The obverse of the 15th leaf is shown in Plate I, fig. 1. The number 
15 (4. e., the figure for 10, and below it the figure for 5) is seen on the 
left-hand margin: The page reads as follows :— 


1, wagent mifaqadifed wesefingetead ayatoret Sweaa ag 
2, faaad feat atdiaa waURATA AURA AQAA aT Oo 4 
t 


3, aagfead ugg yfsaterent fexuged aqradfiaa gy at 
4,  afgagiriaifa aaatta U uttered waat wgadfed Fx 
ue es & ek a SOR A 

5, DP ad aa wad 4 ll wataat aaa wHat faandfea qe- 
at Lengaa 


6, Gad areraaiaw 98 1 yauRuer aa feat yaad mae 
7, <sifuefetad orgautisu 69. 1 siws7ar aad feat varadfera 
8,  ataret saaawera fexuaaa Vp i tan aad cH 


_ Inthe following Roman transliteration I have added, in straight 
brackets and italics, the missing portions, so far as it is possible to deduce 
them from the context and other parts of the manuscript. It will be 
seen that from 9 to 11 aksharas are missing in each line, which would 
occupy nearly two inches of the leaf. The original size of the leaf, 
therefore, must have been 93 by 2¢ inches, that is, exactly the size of 
the larger of the two wooden boards. ‘This circumstance would seem to 
prove that the larger board was one of the two covers of this particular 
manuscript. 


1, kshatram chatus-taram gaja-vikkrama-samsthitam paficha-chatva- 
rif wm |sa-muhirta-yOgam madhu-laj-aharam Vaisya-daivatal i] 
M{ au |dgalldyani-gétréna 19 \ Abhi- | 
2, ji nakshatram tri-taram g6-sirsha-samsthitam sapta-mihirta-yégam 
J. 1. 2 


10 


3, 


A, 


15 


6, 


/, 


3, 


A, 


oF 
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vayu-kraksh-aharam Brahmayani-gotréna 20 It Sra[vanéd naksh- 
atram tri-tdram yu- | 

va-maddhya-samsthitam trimga-muhtrta-yogam pakshi- -mams-aha- 
ram Vikshnu-dévatarn Brahmavarni-gétréna 21 It=ilmdnt bhé 
Pushkarasdri sapta | 

pagchima-dvarikani nakshatrani | Dhanishtha nakshatram chatus- 
tararh éakuna-sathsthitamh triméa-muhtrta-yégam [ . . -dhdéram 
Vdsava-dat- | 


vatarh KatyAyani-gétréna 2211 Satabhishd nakshatram ¢ka-taram 
tilaka-samhsthitarh pafichadaga-muhtrta-[yégam ... -dhdram 
Varuna- | 

daivatarn Tandayani-gétréna 23 | Pirva-bhadrapada nakshatrarh 
dvi-taram patika-samsthitam trimsa-m[w|h[drta-yogam .... - 
ahéram | 

Abhivriddhi-daivatam Jatukarni-gétréna 24 | Uttamra-bhadrapada 
nakshatram dvi-tarath pataka4-samsthitalm paficha-chatedrimsa- 
muhtrta-ydgam | 

gd-marhs-Aharamh Aryam-Akalpa-daivatarh Hiranydyani-gotréna 25 1 
Révati nakshatram ékal-tdram . . -samsthitam trimsa-muhirta- | 


Fifteenth Leaf : Reverse. 


yogam guda-kamsir-bhéjanam® Pushya-daivatam Bhargavan-g6- 
tréna 26) Asvini nakshatram tri-taralm . . -samsthitam trimsa- 
muhirta-yogam ya- | 

krin-mamsa-bhojanam Gandharva-daivatam Asvayani-gétréna 27 
Bharani nakshatram tri-taram bhaga-sam|sthitam trimsa-mu- 
hiirta-yogam | 

tandul-Aharam Yama-daivatam (arthavam)* Bhargavi-gotréna 28 1) 
it=imani bhé Pushkarasarin=sapt=dttara-dv| drikdni nakshatrdni ii 
Ity=éshém | 

bhé Pushkarasarin ashtaé-vimsatinadm nakshatranam katamani nak- 
shatrani paiicha-chatvarimsga-muht[rtdnt shat tad-yathad Rohini 
Punarva- | 

suh uttaré Phalguni Visakh4 uttar=Ashadha uttaraé Bhadrapadé — 
paficha nakshatrani paficha[dasa-muhirtini tad=yatha Ardra]| 


, Aslésha Svati Jyésthé Satabhisha eka Abhiji ashtau muhirta 


séshani trimsa-muhitrtani nakshatrldzt = pérva-dvaérikéndm] 


38 This was the original reading ; by the interlinear insertion of the akshara hé 


it is now changed to guda-kams-dhdra-bhijanam. 


4 This word is inserted interlinearly, with a mark indicating the proper place 


where it should be read in the line, 
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7, nakshatranam Kirtikaé) pirvam Aslésha paschima dakshina-dvarika- 
nam nakshatranam Magha ptrvam Visakha paschilmé  paschi- 
ma-dvdrikindm na- | 

8, kshatranam Anuradha pirvam Sravanah paschimah uttara-dvarika- 
nam nakshatranam Dhanishtha pirvam paschima Bha[rani.... 

I may add the remainder of the remarks on the nakshatras from 
the preceding leaves 13 and 14 :— 


Thirteenth Leaf: Eeverse. 


1, katamé Vats& Brahma-charanah Chhandéga kati Chhandoganam 
bhédah shat katamé tad=yatha gédhf[............... i 

2 kapimjaléya atyasanam=iti kim-gdtri mata Parasari—pathati bhavan= 
nakshatra-vamsgam=atha kim kathalyatu mé tad=yathéd Kritiké 1] 

8, Rohini 2 Mrigasirah 3 Ardr& 4 Punarvasuh 5 Pushyah 6 Aslésha 
7 Magha 8 Pirva-phalgu[ni 9 Uttara-phalguni 10 Hastah | 

4, 11 Chitré 12 Svatih 18 Asakha (sic) 14 Anuradha 15 Jyéshtha 16 
Milah 17 Pirvashadha [18 Uttardshadha 19 Abhijr] 

5, 20 Sravanah 21 Dhanishthé 22 Satabhishé 23 Pirva-bhadrapada 
24 Uttara-bhadrapada 25 Ré| vati 26 Asvini 27 Bhara- | 

6, ni 28 ity=étany=ashtavimsati nakshattrani kati-tarani kim-samstha- 

nani kati-muhtrtani kim-gdttrani kilm-bhdjandni kum-| 

7, daivatani—Kritiké nakshatram shat-téram kshura-samsthinam 

| trimsa-mthtrta-yéeam dadhi-dhiram Agni-daivatam=Aeni| vé- 
Sya-gotréna 1\\ Rohi- | 

8, ni nakshatram paiicha-tiram sakat-dddhi-samsthiénam paficha-cha- 
tvarimsa-muhtrta-yogam vrisha-matsya-bhdjanam  praja| patv- 
daivatam . . . -gdtréna 2 \\| 


Fourteenth Leaf: Obverse. 


1, Mrigasirasam nakshatram tri-taram mriga-sirsha-samsthitam 
trimsa-muhirta-yogarn mriga-matsya-bhdjanam Soma-d[az|va- 
tafvin.... -gdtréna 8 Ardré na-| 

2, kshatram éka-taram tilaka-samsthitam pafichadasa-muhirta-yécam 
navanit-Aharam Rudra-daivatam Haritayana-g6[tréna 4 Punar- 
vasur=nakshatram | 

3, dvi-taram pataka-samsthitam paficha-chatvarimsa-yogam sarpi- 

mand-aharam Aditya-daivatar Vasishtha-gdtrélna 51 Pushyd 
nakshatram tri-ta- | 

ram vardhaména-samsthitam trimsa-muhirta-yogam madhy-aha- 

ram Brihaspati-daivatam Alabanéyavi-gotré| na 6 \ Asléshd nak- 
shatram pam- | 


oo 


12 


Si 
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cha-taram  akasa-pataka-samsthitam pafichadasa-muhtrta-yogam 
matsa-yakri-bhéjanam sarpi-dailvatan .... -gdtréna 7 \ T-| 

t=imani bho Pushkarasari sapta pdrva-dvarikani nakshatrani i 
Magha nakshatram paficha-taram nadi-kramja-samsthiltam 
trimsa-muhtrta-yogam .. - | 

bhojanam Pitri-dévatam Pingayani-gétréna 8 || Pirva-phalguni 
nakshatram dvi-taram pataka-samsthitam  [trimsa-muhirta- 
yogam . . -dhéram] 

Bhaga-daivatam Gotama-gétréna 9 || Uttara phaleuni nakshatram 
dvi-téram pataka-samsthitam pamcha-chatvarim| sa-muhérta- 
yogam . . -adhadram | 


Fourteenth Leaf: Reverse. 


Arya-daivatarn Kanusikt-gétréna 10 | Hasto nakshatram hasta-sam- 
sthitarh paficha-taram trimsa-muhtrta-yoga|m ...-dhdram... 
-datr- | 

vatam Katyayani-gotréna 11 || Chitra nakshatram éka-taram tilaka- 
samsthitam trimsa-muhtrta-yogam mudga-[bhdéjanam . . . -daiva- 
tam.. -| 

ki-gétréna 12 Svatir=nakshatram éka-taram tilaka-samsthitam 
paichadasa-muhtrta-yégam phal-aharam [.. . -daivatam ...-g6-|_ 

tréna 13 Visakh& nakshatram dvi-taram vishdana-samsthitam 
paficha-chatvarimsa-muhitrta-yogam ti [. .-dhdram.. . -daivatam | 

Satkrityayani-gotréna 14 | It=imaéni bho Pushkarasdérin=sapta nak- 
shatrani dakshina-dvarikani | [Anurddhd nakshatram . . -ta-] 

ram ratna-sphadika-samsthitam triméa-muhirta-yogam masha-stp- 
6dana-bhéjanam Mitra-daivatam Alamba[néyavi gétréna 15 i] 

Jyéshtha nakhshatram tri-taram yuva-maddhya-samsthitam paficha- 
daga-muhiirta-yogam sali-yav-Aharam Indra-dévatam Diya.. - 
odtréna 16 | [Milé nakshatram cha-| 

tus-taram gaja-vikkrama-samsthitam triméa-muhirta-yégam nya- 
grodha-kash4y-Aharam Apa-daivatarn Darpa-katyayani-[gotréna 
17 \\ Pirvashaddha na- | 

kshatram tri-taram pula .. .-samsthitam trimsga-muhitrta-y6| gain] 
mila-phal-ahara[m] Nariti-daivatam [.. . -gdtréna 18 \\ Uttard- 
shadha na- | 

It will be observed that the spelling and grammar is occasionally 


irregular. Thus we have a wrong quantity on fl. 1307 trimga for trimga 
and zbid. and fl. lda*? mthirta for muhirta, fl. 146° mitra for mitra, fi. 
15b* chatvaérimsa and vimsatindm, fl. 15a* (see plate) dvdrikani for dvari- 
kéni ; rv for ri in fl. 1409 trimsa for srtmsa, fl. 1407 tritdram for tritdram ; 
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ir for rv on fl. 1507 in kértikad for krittkd ; d for t on fl. 146° in sphadika. 
Want of sandhi: fl. 137 dadhi-dhéram for dadhydhdram. Blunder: 
fl. 15a’? uttamra for uttara; fl. l5a® vikshnw for vishnu; fl. 138b* asakha 
for visdkhd, though these two forms may be synonyms; in the Abridged 
Petersburg Dictionary both forms are given as synonyms of a certain 
plant. Similarly fl. 14a5 sarpi ‘serpent’ for sarpa, fl. 156! Bhargavién 
for Bhargavé. Omission of final consonant in fl. l4a5 yakri for yakrit, 
fl. 15a (see plate) and fl. 155° abhiji for abhijit. Anomalous construction 
in fl. 150° éka abhijt ashtaw muhirta. Iam not quite satisfied that I have 
read correctly the words kraksha fl. 15a#, Brahmdvarni fl. 15a*. In 
fl. 15a? (see plate) there is a curious symbol above sapta; and since on 
fl. 150° it is stated that Abhijit has eight (ashta) muhtrtas, I believe 
that the symbol is the numeral figure 8, intended as a correction. The 
s of sapta has not quite its proper shape; I believe the writer or 
revisor meant to alter sapta into ashta, but seeing his failure in altering 
the shape of sa, he abandoned his intention and over-wrote the figure 
8. There are numerous traces to be met with of a revisor’s work; thus 
in fl. 15a* krakshéhdrdm the ra was originally omitted and has been 
supplied interlinearly ; similarly the syllable né of katydyani@ in fl. 15a. 
(See the Plate.) 

-The portion extracted by me, may be translated thus, observing 
the proper sequence of the leaves :— 

(Leaf 13.) Who are they? They are the Vatsas, Brahmacharins 
and Chhandégas. How many are the divisions of the Chhanddgas? Six. 
Which are they? They are as follows :—Those whose food consists in 
CUyewheat, (2) ..... SD eee ng CURE Ce AO oe e , (6) francoline 
partridge.6 To which gétra does their mother belong ? ‘To Parasara’s. 
Has your honour any (particular) reading of the list of Nakshatras P 
Tell me! They are as follows:—I, Kritika, 2, Réhini, 3, Mrigasira, 
4, Ardra, 5, Punarvasu, 6, Pushya, 7, Aglésha, 8, Magh4, 9, Parva- 
phalguni, 10, Uttara-phalguni, 11, Hasta, 12, Chitra, 13, Svati, 14, 
Asgakha (Visakha), 15 Anuradha, 16, Jyéshtha, 17, Mila, 18, Parvashadha, 
19 Uttarashadha, 20 Abhiji, 21, Sravana, 22 Dhanishtha, 23, Satabhisha, 
24, Pirvé Bhadrapada, 25, Uttara Bhadrapada, 26, Révati, 27, Asvini, 
28, Bharani. These twenty nakshatras—what are the numbers of their 
stars, what are their configurations, what are the numbers of their 
muhtirtas, what are their gdtras, what kinds of food may be taken under 
them, what are their daivatas ? 

The following part of the translation, I give in tabular form, for 
the sake of convenient reference. 


5 Atydsanam I take to be a mis-reading for ity=dsanaim (=asanam), 











in the South. 


15 
16 
17 


18 
19 





20 
21 


22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


27 
28 





in the North. 


Anuradha 
Jyéshtha 
Mila 


Pirvashadha 

Uttardsha- 
dha 

Abhijit 

Sravana 











? | crystal 30 

3 | waist of a| 15 
youth 

4 | elephant’s 30 
foot 

3 ? 30 

4 | elephant’s 45 
foot 

3 | cow’s head |(8) 7 

3 | waist of a] 380 


youth 











mess of midsha- | Mitra 
beans 

rice and wheat | Indra 

infusion of Ficus | Apa 
Indica 

roots and fruit | Nariti 

honey and | Vaisya 
parched grain 

vayu-kraksha (?) | deest 

bird’s flesh Vishnu 
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a 
Name. Z ee 3 Food. Daivata. Gotra. 
° fas} 2 = 
4 Zn = 
1} Kritika 6 | razor 30 | curds Agni AgnivéSsya, 
2| Rohini 5 | seat of a cart] 45 | beef and fish Prajapati ? 
3| Mrigasira 3 | deer’s head | 80 | venison and fish | S6ma 
4) Ardra 1 | mole 15 | butter Rudra Haritéyana. 
5| Punarvasu | 2 | flag 45 | froth of boiling | Aditya Vasishtha. 
butter 
6| Pushya 3 | vardhamina| 80 | honey Vrihaspati | Alabanéyavi. 
7| Aslésha 5 | flag in the air} 15 | fish and liver Sarpa 
These, oh Pushkarasari, are the seven nakshatras that are situated in 
the East. . 
8| Mach4 5 | river-arbour | 30 P Pitri Pingdéyant. 
9| Pirva-phal- | 2 | flag 30 ? Bhaga Gotama. 
euntl 
10 Uttara-phal- 2 | flag 45 P Arya Kausiki. 
cunt 
11| Hasta 5 | hand 30 ° Katyayant. 
12| Chitra 1 | mole 30 | mudga-bean ? ? 
13 | Svati 1 | mole 15 | fruit P ? 
14| Visdkhaé 2 | horn 45 2 Satkrityéyant. 
These, oh Pushkarasarin, are the seven naksharas that are situated 


Alarnbanéyavi. 
Diya = 


Darpa-katy4- 
yani. 


Maudgalyant. 


Brahmayani. 
Brahmaévarni. 


These, oh Pushkarasari, are the seven nakshatras that are situated in 
the West. 


Dhanishtha 
Satabhisha 
Parva Bha- 
drapada 
Uttara Bha- 
drapada 
Révati 


ASvini 
Bharani 





4, ) bird (kite) 30 
1 | mole 15 
2 | flag 30 
2 | flag 45 
1 iy 30 
3 ? 30 
3 | pudendum 30 
mulebre 


P Vasava Katydyant. 
? Varuna Tandayant, 
? Abhivriddhi | Jatukarni. 


beef 


consistent molas-| Pushya 
ses 

liver and flesh 

rice 


Gandharva 
Yama 


Aryamakalpa| Hiranydyant. 


Bhargavan. 


ASvayani. 
Bhargavi. 


These, oh Pushkarasarin, are the seven nakshatras that are situated 
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Of these twenty-eight nakshatras, oh Pushkarasdrin, how many 

nakshatras occupy a period of 45 muhtrtasP Six; they are these :— 
- Rohini, Punarvasu, Uttara Phaleuni, Visakha, UttarAshadha, Uttara 
Bhadrapadé. Five nakshatras take up 15 muhirtas, namely Ardra, 
Aslésha, Svati, Jyéshtha, Satabhisha. One, Abhijit, occupies eight 
muhtrtas. The remainder are nakshatras occupying 30 muhitrtas. Of 
the nakshatras, situated in the Hast, Kritika is the first and Aslésha, 
the last (counting from Hast to West). Of the nakshatras, situated in 
the South, Magha is the first, and Visakha, the last. Of the nakshatras, 
situated in the West, Anuradha is the first, and Sravana, the last. Of 
the nakshatras, situated in the North, Dhanishtha is the first, and 
Bharani, the last. 

This work is clearly an astronomical treatise of a very ancient 
type. The most ancient astronomy of the Hindis was based on the 
lunar zodiac, comprising 27 (or afterwards 28) asterisms, the so-called 
nakshatras, the series of which commenced with Krittika or the Pleiades, 
and ended with Asvini and Bharani. This system obtained among 
them till the introduction of Greek astronomy into India, about the 
middle of the 2nd century A. D. (the time of Ptolemy). About that 
time the order of the nakshatra series, which was now no more in 
accordance with reality, was rectified, and the two last nakshatras were 
placed first, so that the series now commenced with Asgvini (7. e., 
6 and y in Aries). This new order is that found in all Indian astro- 
nomical works, subsequent to the Vedic period. 

Further: the older series, beginning with Krittika, consisted origi- 
nally only of 27 nakshatras. It was, apparently, only in the later 
stage of the Vedic period of the Brahmanas and Sitras, that a 28th 
nakshatra was added; this was Abhijit, which was inserted as No. 20 in 
the original list. The first mention of Abhijit occurs in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana, and it formed already a part of the nakshatra series in the 
time of the grammarian Panini.6 The latter’s date is probably at the 
end of the 8rd century B.C. The earliest mention of the 28 naksha- 
tras in China (introduced by the Buddhists) is in the middle of 3rd 
century B. C.! 

Accordingly we have roughly, as the termini a quo and ad quem 
for the composition of our treatise, the third century B. C. and the 
second century A.D. This is about the period of the last stage of the 
Vedic literature, viz., that of the Sttras. To this period, belong the two 
small astronomical treatises, the Nakshatra-kalpa and the Santi-kalpa, 


6 See Weber, Die Vedischen Nachrichten von den Nazatra, part II, pp. 279, 
307, 325. 
7 See ibidem, part I, pp. 298, 300. 
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which are attached to the Kausika Sitra of the Atharva Veda.’ I have 
not been able to examine any copies of them, but a brief account of 
them has been given by Professor Weber in his Vedische Nachrichten von 
den Naxatra (pp. 390-393). From this account it appears that the state- 
ments, especially, in the Nakshatra-kalpa, show a curious resemblance to 
those in our manuscript. Thus the Nakshatra-kalpa, too, gives lists not 
only of the shape, the divinity, the number of stars, and the duration 
of muhitrtas of every one of the 28 nakshatras, but also of their four- 
fold distribution into Eastern, Southern, Western and Northern, of 
their gotra (or race of Rishi), and of the kind of food that may be taken 
under them. The Nakshatra-kalpa adds some further particulars, cor- 
responding statements to which may have been in the lost portion of 
the manuscript, or may possibly be found in that portion which I have 
not yet been able to examine. 

A confirmation of the age of the work may be found in the cir- 
cumstance, that the information given in it is ascribed to Pushkarasarin. 
This renowned teacher is said to have been a contemporary of Buddha. 
He is mentioned as a teacher in the Pratisakhya Sitra ; and is also cited 
in the Varttikas to Panini by Katyayana, their author. 

On the whole, therefore, and subject to the result of an examina- 
tion of the whole manuscript, for which I have not yet been able to 
find time, I have come to the conclusion that this part of the Weber 
Manuscripts contains a hitherto unknown work belonging to the last 
stage of the Vedic period of Sanscrit literature. 

I will, however, here add a few curious particulars that I have 
noticed in my cursory comparison of the manuscript with Prof. Weber’s 
account of the Nakshatra-kalpa and similar works. The list of gétras 
differs entirely; the only coincidence is in the gotra of Krittika. Most 
of the daivatas agree; the most striking difference is in the case of the 
27th nakshatra (Asvini), for whom our manuscript gives Gandharva as 
the daivata, while the Nakshatra-kalpa, in common with all other known 
works, gives the two Asvins. Other differences may be mere blunders, 
thus Vaishya in No. 11 and Pushya in No. 26, for Visvé and Pishan 
respectively. Nariti in No. 18 may bea local variety of Nirriti. Curious 
~ are also, in our manuscript, Abhivriddhi and Aryamakalpa in Nos. 24 and 
25, for Ahirbudhnya and Aja-ékapad respectively. The transposition 
of Apa in No. 17, and of Nariti in No. 18, may be an accidental mistake 
for Nariti in No. 17 and Apa in No. 18. In the case of No. 20 (Abhijit) 
our manuscript gives no daivata at all, the usually given daivata 
being Brahman ; but this, too, may be an accidental omission. 


8 See Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 153. 
9 See Weber’s History of Indian Literature, pp. 102, 285. 
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As to the number of stars, composing the several nakshatras, our 
manuscript differs in nine cases from the Nakshatra-kalpa ; viz., in Nos. 
2, 7, 8, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 27. Curiously enough in five out of these nine 
cases (viz., Nos. 2, 7, 8, 16, 20) our manuscript agrees with Brahma- 
gupta’s statements. 

With regard to the duration of the muhirtas, our manuscript has 
two curious differences. Firstly, it enumerates only five nakshatras of a 
duration of 15 muhirtas, while the usual number in the Nakshatra-kalpa 
and other works is six. These works add Bharani (No. 28), to which 
in our manuscript a duration of 30 muhirtasis given. Secondly, our 
manuscript gives to No. 20 (Abhijit) a duration of 8 muhirtas, against 
the usual one of one muhtrta. The whole list of durations stands thus: 


Weber MS. Nakshatra-kalpa, etc. 

6 nakshatras of 45 muhitrtas. 6 naksh. of 45 muh. 
16 "= of 30 45 15 1.6) he 80043 
9) 99 of ld 399 6 99 ” 15 99 
1 ” of - 8 99 1 ” 99 1 29 


I now proceed to Part II of the Weber Manuscripts. See Plate I, 
fig. 2. It consists of seven leaves, unfortunately mutilated on the left- 
hand side, which would have shown the numbers of the leaves. Their 
size is 6x 2,8; inches. Four leaves have 9 lines each to the page; the 
three others, only 6 lines. This may possibly show, that the two sets 
belong to two different manuscripts, but I have not yet been able to 
examine them more closely, The characters are again a variety of the 
North Western Gupta. 

The page (obverse of the leaf), figured on Plate I, reads as follows. 
The paper is very soft, and some portions being rather fretted, are very 
difficult to read. 


es . a MSY FE agua Fal UA TWaaRaIA OC |e fiat 
fanreifa @ frat atHaraa: 
2... . fran cara fas ge OX Fy cat Gafaafa aafeata 
Fae areas at seat a 
38,.... Tae OX afayqueria gualwadue: way sya aa 
: aul @ NaHIAeT e OCR 


4,.... saefe af warts a fat © erga tema ufsafy 
- qtIaT @ OCF aisrarai 
afaats oe iq aa saat fasrar ewer 


aqfsial © sat St | 


5. 8 fa fea ser 


Tate 
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6, .... stuay fegaraat © OC aeafacar war gaat aqafcat arr 
araifaat war agat 

7, ... aa? OCS gfradl! aeraa asia socfsrat e wiaurfgegret 
qarsy Fafafware 

8, . . . Stewie: sear sraeifcat e fafsar fast war sfeeiar 

zaeet « OC yeeRl WaT 
9, .., faa aemere geal 9 west g teat F fiat cat « OCP erat 
| q wel ¥ ear Haan? 


“It may be noticed (see the Plate) that the interpanctuation is 
indicated by a dot, or occasionally two dots. The numerals are, again, 
of the ancient style. In the following Roman transliteration I have 
supplied, in brackets and italic type, the missing portions. Here the 
metre and context has been a guide, though to some extent, of course, 
the restorations are conjectural. It will be seen from these that, as a 
rule, the space of four aksharas or ? of an inch is lost, 7. e., that the 


original length of the leaf must have been 64 inches. The work is 
written in the sloka metre. 


diy f ot) Sd SP oid eee ae ta hy=aham [1] 
tasya tad=bachanam srutva Rudré vachanam=abravit || 10 
Aham Siv6é Visal-akshi tvam Siva n4ma namatah [1] 

2, [|Kdama-déva-]vinasaya Daksha-nasaya tishtha tu | 11 
Yé cha tham ptjayishanti kirtayishyanti yé narah [1] 
pradasyasi varam tébhyo ya 

3 - «a >) WaS=bathe alae 
Bali-dhtpa-pradanéna pushpa-dip-anulépanaih [1] 
bhaktya cha prayata martya tésham tvamh bhava-kama-da | 13 


4, .... pravakshyami yani guhyani té Sivé | 
Ahrit& yais-tvam=agamya bhavishyasi vara-prada | 14 
Yojananim 

5, [saha|sré ’pi sthita srutva gamishyasi! 6m [1] 


jayé jayanti vijayaé amogha aparajita | 
java jambt- 

6, [nada-prabha] jambhani ripu-nasani yy 15 
Sahasra-kirana bhadra pumgava brahma-charini | 
maya mayavini sadyé kambu-gri 

Hp [vd rakt]-anana \\ 16 
Sukti-karni maha-naga ajéya aparajita | 
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Sakti-karn=dgni-damshtrala! vétadi véda-nirmita Wl 17 
8, .. .Adirgha-ldmeulé huhukké jata-harini | 
viddhika vijayé dhanya asi-l6ma vrik-édari 18 
Dhalandhala sarpa-na 
2°, [tha dirgha|-jihva maha-gala | 
turtki cha taridi cha baliki cha Siva tatha 19 
Aranyi cha srigAli cha bhairavé bhima-dargana |! 

This may be translated thus :— 

(10) Hearing his (her) words, Rudra spoke as follows: (11) Iam 
Siva, oh large-eyed-one! Thou shalt be called Siva after my name; 
and thou shalt be the cause of Kamadéva’s destruction and Daksha’s 
death. (12) Those men that shall worship and extol thee, to them thou 
shalt grant gifts, as well as to themthat.... (13) Those mortals 
that show their faith and devotion to thee by offering of sacrifices and 
incense, by flowers, lights and anointings, to them thou shalt be the 
bestower of their worldly desires. (14) I will announce to thee, oh 
Siva, all the secret things concerning thee! By whomsoever thou art 
called upon, to him thou shalt come and bestow on him gifts. (15) 
Even if thou art at a distance of a thousand ydjanas, yet thou shalt 
hear and go to him. Om! Thou art victorious, conquering, triumphant, 
unerring, unsurpassable, swift, brilliant as gold, crushing, destroying 
(thy) enemies, (16) thousand-rayed (like the sun), good, spouse of 
the Pungava (bull-like man), holy, illusory, creating illusions, ever-new, 
shell-necked, red-mouthed, (17) oyster-shell-eared, a great Naga, in- 
vincible, unsurpassable, strong-eared, fiery-toothed, a Vétadi (goblin), 
set up by the Védas, (18) spouse of him with the long linga, a roarer, 
ravisher of new-born babes, transfixer, conqueror, enricher, with sword- 
like hair and wolf-like belly, (19) Dhalandhaldé (?), mistress of serpents, 
long-tongued, large-throated, turiiki (swift ?), tarddi (young ?), baléki 
(strong?) as well as lucky, wild, jackal-like, awe-inspiring, of fearful 
aspects 

I add the Roman transliteration of the reverse page. It is still 
more worn, and still more difficult to read :— 

eee bandha-mochani || 20 
Bhagavatyai namas=tubhyam éhy=aranyé sivé subheé | 
adushté bhattini bhatté guhi 


10 The text actually reads sakti-damshtr=dgni-karn=dgni-damshtrdld, with a 
stroke of cancellation drawn through the first damshtragni. For gakti probably sukti 
should be read, though the epithet sukti-karni is already mentioned in the preceding 
hemistich. 

ll The interpunctuation is here indicated by two dots placed one above the 
other, like the visarga (:), instead of the single dot used everywhere else. 
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2, OO. 3 sink et 
Ek-akshara-ravé dhatré tri-l6ka-guru-vatsalé | 
satya-vadiny=umé chandé visalyé satru-nasani ) 22 
Bhaya-dé dhana-dé 

3, .... Katu-vinasani | 
daityanim bala-hartari mamsa-sonita-bhdjani 23 
Vapa-dhipa-priyé rédri kala-ratri maha-ravé | 
asi- ’ 

4, [Zomé] . . danti stlalé (?) shla-bhishani y 24 
Pamch-ayushyé shad-adhikyé na!* ch=Ashtadaga-bhishani | 
krishné gauri pradipti 

5, [cha] .. . lamba-chtichuké 25 
Mégha-dundubhi nirghéshé sarva-vyddhi-praméchani | 
sarva-vyasana-moktari kali du-svapna- 

6, ais. [ORG 

. . Ati sivé gauri karadé lohit-Anané | 
prachandé amrit-ddgaré!* abhra-yané man6-javé li 27 

Ui eth yé vriddhé matri-varga-pracharini | 
gri-lakshmir=vapuh-pushtis=tvam siddhih kirtir=éva cha i 28 
Hri ¢4ntih kanti-rasa 


SOLS 0 ont ae Sila sir Sees tu sadhani | 
yadi pasga-balam satyam visvé déva-balam yadi |! 
nagayishyasi satrinam=ayur=viryam dhanam . 

9, \ 


[déva-rdjasya satyéna pirva-disi] yadi sthita 30 

Dharma-rajasya satyéna dakshinasyam yadi sthita 15 

Varunasya 
This work appears to be a stétra, or hymn, in honour of Siva’s 
spouse, Parvati, after the manner of the Puranas. Perhaps it may be 
possible, hereafter, to identify it with some work already known. I may 
mention that, in glancing over another page, I have noticed directions 
given as to the particular kinds of sacrifice which are to be offered (to 
Parvati ?) in the case of each of the four castes. The passage runs as 
follows :— 

Amatyé ghrita-homah kartavyah | Brahmané dadhi-ghrita-homah 
nama-gotram sarvésham grahyam ii [| Kshatriyé] ghrita-madhu-hémah i\ 
Vaisyé dhanya-homah | Sadré matsya-hémah i Sarva-vasikarané vacha- 
hémah. 


12 Or navé for nachd. 

13 Or perhaps 6dbhéré. The letters are indistinct, 
14 Here the number 29 is omitted in the text, 

16 See note |! on page 51. 
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That is: In the case of a minister an oblation of clarified butter 
should be made; in the case of a Brahman, an oblation of curds and 
clarified butter, (and) the name and gédtra should be mentioned in 
every case; in the case of a Kshatriya, an oblation of clarified butter 
and honey (should be made); in the case of a Vaisya, an oblation of 
rice (or grain); in the case of a Sidra, an oblation of fish; (and) 
generally for the purpose of subjecting any one to one’s power, an 
oblation of Vacha (or the root of Acorus calamus). 


Part III. See Plate I, fig, 3. There are six leaves; four of them 
are mere fragments, but two are fairly complete; one of the latter has 
been figured. These two measure 6? by 23 inches, with 6 lines to the 
page. The characters are a North Western Gupta variety. The figured 
page reads as follows :— 

ll... ... . aa difsaer—eeh wate u ait fagirs 
2... . aR y—afe yf—afefa—_famafa—aga 2 


3,... aa ofaar anai—ar sfaar sraada wafaaar 


Pees eO fx TE ll Bear altar wafa— uu wifaqarea agar 
5, . . ate efe—efe <fe <fe—aafe—arafe—azaufe — 
6, , sa Tfa—ed waaciened caa—gefea yfesrq— 


Roman Transliteration. 


Pe I .» . ména dhéovitavya | svastho bhavati lt!) namo Vidynu- 
jihva- 

2, [mdtamga-rdasya] yuju yuju! yuji yujit malini| vimanani! amu- 
kam nri- 

3, [pa-sulva|mayi pratima karttavya| sa pratima sarshava-tailéna 
makshayitavya 

4, ... agni juhya ll asuko jvarité bhavati | mochitu-kaména | tad= 
yatha 

5, .. itti itti | itti itti itti! kshamasi | makshasi | kataka-pali!® 


6, [kaltakam préshami!l imam parvata-rajanam ravatu  kushtha- 
himegu parijapya | 
The reverse page runs as follows :— © 
1, ..ms=pitavy6 mdkshé bhavati ll! namé Vidyu-jihva-matamga- 
rajasya | tad=yatha | kulimé- 
2, [li kulima@]li) kulimali | kulimali | svaha ii sulbasya pratima kar- 
tavya | taila-ghrité- 


16 Or, perhaps, only kafa-pali. The second ka is half deleted. 
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3, [n=dmuka-nri|pasya naména sd dahyati—1 méchitu-kaménal 
gandh-ddakam=parijapya | i- 
A Wenemer s,s" ee mocha} satasati! dhana-dhana svaha ll s& pratima 
snapayita- 
DMM Oe.) (crs mah Sabaranam| prakhalé prakhalé| prakhalé pra- 
khalé | viddhé 
f) Ss? vhs orihya niséhitavyah tl 


This appears to belong to some work on sorcery; and from the 
fact that on the second leaf occurs the phrase sarva-siddhdndm pamch- 
abhindndm namah it would seem to be a Buddhistic work. For the 
“five knowledges”? are a well-known Buddhist term. The diction is 
a barbarous mixture of Sanskrit and Pali. The following is a tentative 
translation :— 

“ (The image) should be washed with. ... He will be well. Sa- 
lutation to the elephant king with the lightning-like tongue! Yuju! 
Yuju! yuji! yuji! Oh Malini, oh Vimanani! Of such and such a king 
let an image of copper be made! That image should be rubbed with 
mustard oil, (and) having burned (it in) fire ....., such a one will be 
attacked with fever. If it is wished to deliver him (from fever), the 
following (charm should be used) : “ Itti, itti, mayest thou forgive, mayest 
thou wipe off; Oh Katakapali; I send an army; let him praise this 
mountain-king!”’ Having uttered a spell over kushtha and asafoetida, 
(this remedy) should be drunk; (then) there willbe deliverance. Salu- 


tation to the elephant-king with the lightning-like tongue! (Then to 


be said) as follows: ‘‘ Hail to her who bears a chaplet of kuli (Solanum 
Jacquinii)”! An image of copper should be made; (this should be 
rubbed) with oil and clarified butter (and heated) in such a king’s 
name; (then) he will burn (with fever). Ifit is wished to deliver (him), 
a spell should be said over fragrant water: “itti, itti..... deliver 
him, oh Satasati, Dhana-dhana, hail!” That image should be bathed 
(with the fragrant water)..... (worst) of the Sabaras! oh wicked one! 
ol pierced one! "ere e ee Having taken (him), he should be 
warded off. 


Part IV. See Plate III, fig. 1. No more than the fragment which 
has been figured exists of this manuscript. It is, however, of very 
considerable interest, as it presents a species of the North-Western 
Gupta character, which forms the link between that and the Central 
Asian type of Nagari characters. For comparison the forms of the super- 
scribed vowel e and of the consonants 7, ¢, 7 may be especially noticed. 

The figured page reads as follows :— 


1, see... WS faqaU quiwinqMa aE. - 
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2 .... Swafa giaed gefaa sifeat wwerT . | 
3, ... wae gfanaauyaanifadsata a... 
ae Was: a P wat: waetg |. 
5, ». . Wale walqda wsusice gfe: OC BL .. 

6, ig ho ee > aad faafra , 


In the following transliteration, I have, as before, supplied missing 
portions, where it was possible, in brackets and italic type. The work 
is written in the sléka metre, and it will be seen that about four or six 
aksharas are lost on each side, on the assumption that the extant piece 
formed the middle of the leaf. Accordingly the whole leaf, in its 
original state, probably measured 7 inches, allowing a little for the 
margins. 

pe .... [ati]saya-vichakshanah [1] 
asht-Ahga-samprapurn[6|na[d]v[ilrla] . . 
yt bere ALY 
. k[6] bhavati hy-abhirtipah su-sa[7|sthitah [. ] 

jati-smaré dharma-din .. . 

a eae vatany Sal it | 

Dva-s-tri[m |gal-lakshanany=évam=asiti-vyamjanani cha [|] 


bo 


A, . bhavaty=Angirasah katham 9 [1] 

Melehannih sarvva-d[d@|]néna..... 

5, ar 
gsuddhyaté sama-chitténa Dinvatyonrer ean munih 10 [| 


Lak oA 
Se h [1] 
samagam0 jinair=nityam........ [11 0] 
Reverse : 
lo pee danasya chésthitam [1] 
eee eS 
2, ee EE ae 


[ S ]mrit|7|m[ dam |=s=cha katham va syan=matimam=s=cha _ vicha- 
kshana[/ |] 


a .... [a]rhasi 13 [0] 
Agatah smritimam hi syan=matimam=s=cha vicha[kshanah 1] 


A ... €n-api prajiaya dharma-dharaka 14 [11] 
Akshanébhyah ka... . 
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5, .. . gachchhati [1] 
kéna pramatté bhavati bravihy=étan=mam=anaghah 1[5 0] 
O- = =: [mé]rga-siléna gachchhati [1] 


Sunyata-bhavan-abhyasa-tapa ...... [16 ] 

This may be translated thus :— 

(Angirasa is) pre-eminently clever, thoroughly full of the eight-fold 
(qualities) ..... (7) He is handsome, well-put-together, a rememberer 
of his former existences, an imparter of the Law (to others)..... 
(8) The 32 attributes as well as the 80 marks...... , how does Angi- 
rasa possess them? (9) By his attributes, his imparting of all things, 
pyre , his equanimity he is purified,—is -the Muni Angirasa. (10) 
page egg his intercourse is constant with the Jinas....(1l)...... his 
function is the imparting (of the Law)..... (12) How is he thought- 
full and intelligent and clever..... art thou able (to tell me?) (13) 
He is guileless, thoughtful, intelligent and clever, .... (full of) wisdom, 
versed in the Law. (14) From inopportune things...... he goes 
(away); with reference to what he is indifferent and (yet remains) 
sinless,—that do thou tell me! (15) ....he walks in the moral pre- 
cepts of the path (of holiness),... asceticism (and) the practice of 
meditation on Sinyata (or Nirvana). 

It is difficult to judge from such a small fragment, what the sub- 
ject of the whole work may have been. That of the fragment itself 
is an eulogistic description of the Muni Angirasa. From the technical 
terms, occurring in the fragment, it seems clear that the work is Bud- 
dhistic. 


Part V. See Plate II, fig. 1. There are eight leaves, measuring 
8i by 2,2; inches. They are mutilated, however, on both sides. There 
are five lines to every page. The characters belong to the round 
variety of the Central Asian Nagari. 


The figured page, being the reverse, reads as follows :— 


‘Ae ee on ater! .248 .. = eae oe 
2 . aeeud uftefeafa—ae wawa uftqe |. 
25, ae wea mafa a far af antfay a aadle a Bare a 
4 . wad fa qua yfmanfarata—eagai waa . 
5, . a. aaufafaeataq—ay ay afuug waste fa 


In Roman transliteration, as before :— 
A Ree ier et et ee ee sha, . da Sashyata pija.... 


. 
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2, ......ddhy-arha-dandéna parimuchchishyati| yava evam=eva 
parimuchch| tshyat¢] 

3, [na] .. sastral[m] kramati na vish4 n=4gni n=4si-visha na kak- 
khordda!’ na vaitala na 

4, .. [bajlam kardti atyattra!® purima-karma-vipakéna | evam-ukté 
Bhagavam mal hdrd-] 

&, [jam] yalksha]-sénapatim=avochat | sadhu sadhu Manibhadra 
anujanami mi 


The obverse page has the following :— 


1, ..... manta varnavanta yagagvina 6 [i] 
Maha-bala-maha-k[@]yava....... [1] 


2 . na . manas&é Buddham vandanti Gautama 7 [1] 
Kumbhakarné Nikumbhas=cha Siddharttham=aparajitam [1] 
ma. - 

3, .. . dantd cha Sahasrakshas=cha Pingala [1] 


Kavilo Dharmadirnas=cha Ugratéjo. . 

A, soe tl 
. . tvam saranam yanti su-p-prasannéna chétasa 9 [1] 
tad=yatha kadyé-kodyé.... 


17 This is the passage referred to in my paper “ The Third Instalment of the 
Bower MSS.” in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXI, p. 8369. On another leaf of the 
same MS., the word occurs once more, but spelled kakkhérdda with a long 4. I wish 
to take this opportunity to correct my reading of the word in the Bower MS. It is 
there spelt kakkhérda, with the jihvamiuliya before kh, not kavkhérda, as I first read 
it. I owe this correction to a suggestion of Dr. A. Stein, who informs me that in 
modern Saradaé writing the difference between a superscribed r and the jihvamiltya 
is very small. He suggests that there may be a clerical error in the Bower MS. 
This, however, is not probable. The forms of the superscribed r and the jihvamtiliya 
are widely different in the Bower MS., but on the other hand (as, for that matter, 
in Sdrad& also) there is a resemblance between the super-compounded v and the 
jihvamiliya. Hence I took the symbol to be that for v, while I should have recog - 
nized it as the symbol of the jihvamiliya. Dr. Stein, further, informs me that the 
word kakkhérda occurs also in VII, 298 of the Rajatarangint, in the form khurkhuta, 
and that it is still used in modern Kashmiri in the form khurikhdkhus. He suggests 
that it is rather these more modern forms that represent the proper spelling of the 
word, with reference to the correct placement of r (i. e., karkhéda, not kakhorda). 
I do not agree with this; we have, in the Bower MSS. and the Weber MSS., the 
earliest (known) spellings of the word, compared with which the more modern gpell- 
ings in the Rajatarangini and in Kashmirt are more likely to be corruptions. 

13 Perhaps atyattra is an error for anyattra, and vipdké na may have to be 


separated. 
19 The letter which I have read dy is doubtful. For a facsimile of it, see Plate 
IV of the alphabet. é 


AS ei 
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ear Neh Pla 1.i1..1.1. aha — yattra (sibha-datta) bha- 
Pavan’. ete 
This may be translated as follows :— 
‘“‘He will be delivered from..... condign punishment; and so 
forth (as before down to) even so he will be delivered ....,no weapon 


can hurt him, nor poison, nor fire, nor poisonous snake, nor Kakkhordda, 
MOP VialtalaenOr . . c.f. can have power over him here (in this world) 
through the natural consequence of his deeds (done) in former exist- 
ences.’ Having thus spoken, the Blessed one spoke to the Maharaja, 
the General of the Yakshas (thus): “ Verily, verily, oh Manibhadra! I 
permit thee ...... . 

The brilliant, the glorious (6), they of great strength, of great 
body tees. intently praise Buddha. Gautama, (7) Kumbhakarna, and 
Nikumbha (praise) the Siddhartha, the invincible, and .. . danta, 
Sahasraksha and Pingala, Kapila, Dharmadirna and Ugratéja...., 
they seek thy protection with a well-pleased mind, (9) (saying) as 
follows: “ Kadyé, kédyé.” 

I do not think that much can be lost at the two sides. Lines 4 and 
5 of the reverse show this. On two other pages the mahdyaksha séné- 
pati Manibhadra and four mahdraija yakshaséndpati are spoken of, which 
shows how the lacuna should probably be filled up. The original size 
can also be calculated from the slékas on the obverse page. This page 
seems to give an enumeration of Mahanagas. Of the slokas, those num- 
bered Nos. 6, 7, 8 and 9 are preserved. The rest is in prose. The 
whole reminds one somewhat of the snake-charm in the Bower MSS., 
which I have published in the Indian Antiquary, vol. XXI, p. 349 ff. 
The full size of the leaf, in its original state, may have been about 
9+ inches, inclusive of margins. The figured leaf is the best preserved ; 
some of the others are in a scarcely legible state. But it seems clear 
from what remains that the work contained a charm given by Buddha 
(Bhagavan) to the Mahayaksha Manibhadra. 


Part VI. See Plate II, fig. 2. There are five leaves, measuring 7# 
by 2% inches, with 7 lines to the page. The leaves, though practically 
complete on the left side, are greatly mutilated on the right side, by 
nearly one-third. The characters are another specimen of the round 
variety of the Central Asian Nagari. 

The figured page is the reverse and reads as follows :— 


1b he ee . aa an au ay sfaam | wl. 
Q . 9, wadaai wa afeat at te: | 
8. aL . EM ORE wig wHaafufafeag B 
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4, afatar aet OC await usd Heya Pa a 

5, . 3 we waaay ae ue a fauuzaa PR a 

6, faa: cist: acer ae fara fasrataa: PR xfea . 
7, “traarrat Sats dnt, PG faewfamatt 2. | 


In Roman transliteration I give the obverse page (not figured) 
first :— 


1, ~ .. 40 [0] 
Vyapéta-réga-maranam vipram sajm|pariki[r|tyaté | 
epiitise-—co--wobishakta ..-.[..... - 41 \\ 
eer | ] 

2, tatd ’yamh kundasi pumschali-patih [1] 
vapa-pushpa-nibham vastram maharaja ...[. 420 
‘fc Ge ] 

3, jambukas=ch=éti tat-samam [1] 
léhak6o ’vyakta-vachané dhirtas=tu . rtiva . [. 43 Il 
eel ott : iis’ 

A, vidhushiké matah [1] 
chatur-bhacas=turiyam sya jaghanyam kati[.. 44 
6 eee oe j 

i vikraména baléna cha } 
uttamd yah samanébhyah sa[....... 45 \\ 

6, .. . laukikandm tath=aiva cha [1] 
parinishtha-vidhi-jio yah sa[....... Z61l 
era. ] 

eee sl. ni . kah [1] 


shad-vamé6 raja-yajia yas=tan-tu [...... #71 


Reverse (figured). 


BC | 
. ndhava vritta vritta cha sanniruktah [.... 48 il 

2, eva ah 
rahasa samgatim kalé kartsnitaém kavay6 viduh 4[9 i 

3, Be sak [1] 
[pra]datta purusha-jfidi=cha ramam tam=abhinirdisét 50 [I 
6. +) Ge See \] 
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d, ~bhf] 
sapta prakritay6 yasya rashtram cha nirupadravam 52 [W] 
0 eerie sir 2 prakt| 

6, rtitah [1] 
rajanah kara-da yasya visas=ch=Avijayi-kritah 53 [0] 
DST | o>. ovus opel a ee i] 

7, anitya-manusham lékaém=s=tu samjaté | 54 [Nn] 
Nighanda-nigama-pram [......... 1] 


- 


The obverse of the next leaf continues as follows :— 


1 _,. -ch-chhatram kshatriyair=Buddha-nirjitaih 55 [n] 
Eka-ch-chhatrém mahim vyamkté[......... | 
i 2a ] 

2 vanad=upavanam smritam [56 WV] 


Padmini réju rajiva-chatra-pattavati smri[¢é |] 


The remainder is almost illegible. 
The leaf that immediately precedes the foregoing two leaves, reads 
as follows :— 


Obverse. 
L .. . . Shthas=chanda-samjiitam 24 [1] 
Paramé-shthi matah sréshthah pré. priya. da[. . | 


2, [At]rtitam 25 [0] 
Pada-krich=charmakara syat=tapitas=tu vam6é matah [1] 
lavanyam=ahur=madhu [........ 26 \\ 

35, . svasa tu bhagini mata | 


vata-pitta-kaph-atman6 vyadhayah [ parikirtitéh 27 W - - 


4, . . tta hy=upadravah [1] 
ajo vésah samakhyato nuttam préritam=uch[yaté 28 


e 76 6, 6 6 G7 6 70 eo ) eo Fe 


5, .. hitah [1] 
talpam tu Sayanam jiléyam khatv=éti .. tha vaku 2/9 
BOR Bel. Gate so Bie ace Nn ] 

6, kilasam panduram jiéyam dola prénkh=<ti samjiitah 30 [i] 
Barhimsi cha}... 02... eee | 


20 This verse is blundered ; four syllables are wanting. Perhaps read samjayaté. 
The final double dot is not a visarga, but the mark of interpunctuation, 
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ys . bhavanam=uchyaté | 381 [WN] 
Pradhanam*! yul[ dha }m=ity=ahur=ayodhanam=iti [smritam | 
Oe 3. i ee 32 W] 
Tteverse. 
1, .da. 6 dasa-vrittayah sarandhra iti samsmritah [1] 
Mee cs es es... 3S Al 


2, . tam vinirdisét [1] 
brindarakas=tu vijiéyd yah simha-natavam tarah [34 1 


35 hanah préta-raja syach=chhushmi tu Maghavam matah 35 [WN] 
oo. oe 
4, bh[7]las=tu mato nakrah kurm6 gtidh-anga uchyaté | 36 [1] 
eee el 
1 
5, . . panama sya karak6 bhritak6 matah 37 [0] 
Utthyam pragasta[mj vijhé [yam ........ | 
Gee, . prokté mallérah kékaré matah 38 [1] 


Paro ’patanam martyam**=abhidhya|né|na [. . . | 


7; [sampracha |kshaté1 39 [1] 
Yotrah sa khalu vijfiéy6 yah sutasy=4sutd matal[h | 


This work is written in slékas, from which it is easy to calculate 
how many syllables are lost on the right hand side. The number varies 
from about 12 to 18. Those aksharas which are actually lost are in- 
dicated by dots enclosed within straight brackets; those, not thus 
enclosed, indicate illegible letters. On an average, one-half (or 16 
aksharas in each line) is lost of each sl6ka. The space required for these 
lost aksharas would be 33 inches, allowing for a small margin on the 
right-hand side. Accordingly the total length of the original leaf must 
have been 10% inches. 

In the following I give the translation only of those passages which 
are complete, taking the proper sequence of the leaves :— 

(Verse 25.) By paraméshthin (he who stands foremost) is meant 
the best. (26) A pada-krit (foot-maker, shoe-maker) should be (under- 
stood to be) a worker in leather. By tapita is meant vomiting. (27) 


21 Read pradhanam. So in the Amara Késha. 
#2 This pada is short by one syllable, Perhaps read ’patéinakama, 
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By svasé is meant a sister. All diseases (are said to be) due to air, or 
bile, or phlegm. (28) A disguise is called ayia (incognito). Something 
dispatched is said to be nutta. (29) Talpa should be known to be a 
bed. (80) Kildsa should be known to be a kind of jaundice, A swing 
is termed prénkhd. (32) A war they call pradhana ; it is also known 
as dyédhana. (34) That charm which contains the simha-nata (?, nata 
is T'aberneemontana coronaria) should be known to be the Vrinddraka 
(7. e., best of its kind).?8 (35) [Nri|hana should be understood to be the 
king of the Prétas. By sushmin (2. e., powerful) is meant Maghayan. 
(36) By kuwmbhila is meant a crocodile. The tortoise is said to be 
gidhdnga, (7. e., having hidden limbs). (87) By kdraka is meant a 
paid servant. (388) Utthya should be known to be that which is ex- 
cellent. By malléra is meant squinting. (39) Excessive spasmodic con- 
traction is known by the name of martya (t. e., mortal). By yédtra, 
indeed, should be known that which is the means of distilling the 
Soma extract. (41) A death which is not preceded by any illness 
is praised as vipra (i. e, excellent). (42) A kunddsin is a keeper 
of harlots. A garment [fit to be worn by] a Maharaja is one which re- 
sembles flowers and the omentum. (43) A léhaka (licker, lisper) is one 
who does not speak plainly. (44) Turiya should be (understood to 
be) a quarter. (49) A mystery (plot?) harmonizing in time is what 
the poets know as kartsmitd (kritsnatd, or completeness). (52) Whose 
state possesses its seven constituent elements, and whose country is free 
of disturbance..... (53) To whom kings pay tribute, and whose 
people are never conquered..... (56) An wpavana (grove or small 
forest) takes its name from a forest (vana). (57) A lotus is known as 
réju or rdjiva or chatrapattavate (cf. Skr. satapatra). 

This clearly shows that the work is some Sanskrit vocabulary or 
‘‘késha.” Perhaps it may be possible, hereafter, to identify it with some 
one of the existing and known kdéshas ; or it may turn out to be a new 
and hitherto unknown késha-work. It appears to contain a good number 
of new words. 

On the left-hand margin of the reverse of the last-copied leaf, 
opposite to the 3rd and 4th lines, there are faint traces left of the 
number 6. This, therefore, is the sixth leaf of the manuscript. As 
there are, on the average, 8 sldkas on a page, or 16 on a leaf, there 
should be about 90 slokas (allowing a blank page to commence with) 
on the six initial leaves of the work. As the 6th leaf, however, only 
brings us down to the middle of the 40th sloka, it may be concluded, 
that the work was divided in chapters (adhydyas), and that the 40 


23 This is puzzling. Perhas tarah is a clerical error for narah, and the meaning 


Beart. Aan See ~ 
may be “one who has subdued a lion is a Vrinddraka. 
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slokas, a portion of which has been preserved, belong to the second 
chapter, while the first chapter must have contained about 50 slékas. 
Perhaps when the remainder of the existing fragment has been read, 
this point may be more certainly known. I have at present only read 
and copied those leaves, on which I could discern any numbers. These 
show us the partial preservation of the following slékas: 24-40 and 
41-57 ; and this, consequently, proves that the figured leaf is the seventh 
of the manuscript. 

The manuscript is rather carelessly written ; thus we have vidhu- 
shiké for vidushiké on line 4 of the obverse of the 7th leaf; and kurmé 
gidhanga for kiirmé gidhdnga on line 4 of the reverse of the 6th leaf, 
and other blunders. 


Part VII. See Plate II, fig. 3. This manuscript consists of 7 
leaves, measuring about 5 by 25 inches, but they are mutilated on the 
left-hand side. There are mostly six lines to the page; a few leaves 
have 7 lines, but these may possibly turn out to belong to a different 
manuscript. The characters are again another specimen of the round 
variety of the Central Asian Nagari. 


The figured page reads as follows :— 


fed 


, ae ysiag agad aaaifa dgqefgueinag wa 
>... Yi Sive@—ee—efra—fefera wy—a a 
qa: wae: fraar fea ar gureat ar surfer at—z 
. 9 eed Waar wate afcafa 
Ua uftgieufa—ewissety uftafay 
Gu, > >a .. fo. ta—gfooos wa 


to 


3 


m © 


3 


Or 


7] 


In Roman transliteration ;— 
I, |: Oi Sa ] . jaa pdjitam [0] 
Tathagatam namasyami sambuddha-dvipad-dottamam [1] 
Bhaga 
2, i) oe desspares ci! 
Uttilé, dalé, duttilé, siddhir=astu svaha; yah ka [s=chid=Bhaga-] 
3, vatah sr[d@]vakah bhikshur=va bhikshuni va upasaké va upasika 


va, 1- 

4, ..imam chamé hrida[ya]m pirva-ratram=apara-ratram manasi 
karishyati 

5, .. [dajn[d|jéna parimuchchishyati, dand-arha-praharéna pari- 
muchchishya- 


Ge ae 1, péna; pa.i.a. -arho léma- 
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The reverse reads as follows :— 


5 Geena ws 5% [ parimu |chchishyati, imé cha . bhadanté bhaga- 

Bye 6: ham=anubhavéna sa sagar-dinta-prithivim=anuvicha- 

eee. tpalé6 naré, kumbha-karnéd maha-kumbha-karno, ari, kori, 
ké- 


A, 1é, pélolé, ayé, tayé, ikshéri, kuné kuniké, yas=cha mé 

5, .. Sukla-pakshasya pratipadam=upadaya krishna-pakshé va snata- 
su- 

6, [chi]... dharmé samghé sa-gauravéna, ay0o-vihitam chittam 
varjiténa adi. é | i 

The first passage (obverse, lines ] and 2) is a sloka, which affords 
the means of calculating the extent of the lost portion of the leaf. The 
dots, inclosed within brackets, indicate the number of lost aksharas. 
They are ten or eleven, and would occupy the space of about 2} inches. 
The full size of the original leaf, accordingly, must have been 7; by 24 
inches. This would seem to show that the smaller of the two extant 
wooden boards belonged to this manuscript; and this conclusion is con- 
firmed by the fact that the board is inscribed with a line of writing 
in Central Asian Nagari (see ante p. 37). The leaf must have been 
torn exactly in the place where the string-hole originally was situated. 

The remainder of the text is in prose. It seems to be another work 
giving the story of a Buddhist charm. From a remark, which I have 
noticed on another leaf, it would appear that the charm was communi- 
cated by Buddha himself to the Mahayaksha Sénapati Manibhadra, with 
reference to a son of the latter, called Ptrnaka. The subject of the 
work, therefore, is similar to that in the Vth Part, and it may possibly 
turn out to be another copy of the same charm. 

The text above quoted may be thus translated :— 

I salute the Tathagata, the best of enlightened men, the Blessed 
ey ee Uttilé, dalé, duttilé! May it be effective! Svaha! If any 
_ disciple of the Blessed-one, any male or female mendicant, or any male 
or female lay-devotee, keeps in mind this my heart in the former part 
and in the latter part of the night, he will be delivered from punish- 
ment, he will be delivered from any stroke of punishment ; etc. 

On the reverse occur the names of some Nagas, e. g., Kumbhakarna 
and Maha-kumbhakarna. 


Part VIII. See Plate ITI, fig. 2. Of this manuscript only 4 leaves 
are preserved, measuring 5 x 23 inches, but mutilated on the right-hand 
side. They are inscribed with 7 lines to the page, of which the lowest 
(or the uppermost on the reverse) 1s almost wholly obliterated. The 
characters are again a specimen of the round variety of the Central 
Asian Nagari, approaching rather more to the Indian Gupta type. 
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The figured page reads as follows: 

eas .. We saraaia i afverisrst za 
feaar fe qxfaarn: <asfrara ya aaa aat BTS 
a dufa qaayta safe wafer u we yates qe 
ae GI AQ aw yqeat euainfeaa Faq 

vi cewenu a ~ fa ana sadada AW arefya 
aa. . ta wat fag oftsuaa agg... 
ermal, OO as 


i 


In Roman transliteration : 
ee eaeee. ss chiirnéna pratyagachchhamti | kapila-jihvam grihya 
2, shitavyé hi ptra-misritaydh déva-pratimaya dhipd datavys tatéd 
Sa a 
3, sa murmchati gurgulu-dhipéna prakriti-sth6 bhavatil! uparu pu- 
tali chanda 
4, svaha tt upacharah krishné chaturddasgy4m_ tri-ratr-dpdshiténa 


Svéta-pa 
5, bham dandala-sitréna varti kriyaté atasi-tailéna dipd jvalayita 
6, .jra stham .. tam cha sarvva-ratri vidy[é] parijap|7] tavya 
: tatah pra 
op VGRSTUES 7S 1 SASS i yeinks 
Reverse. 
Pee fayie. pasyamti .. .. . Micuee. wee sar Vile eu. Pal A. 
2, kili[klilikasya jatu-karéna Sira-gdlakam karayét tatra tolakéna 
3, ...rmadéna limpitva téna gélakéna sasy-dttaré ch=chhubhitavyé 
dhaka 
4, . dvitiyah éva bharé bhavati sarvam vashyati tatah prikrich#= 
chhuddhé 
5, dam cha bhavatil! tunda-kilikilikasy=akshini grihya pishayé 
srofichaté 


6, push[pla-yogén=aijiténa gavachyt-pisacham pasyamti téna cha 
purusha-virya | 
7, ..trayam pisdcham hanati tapyasya kachchhat=prasévaka grihya 


The text is too mutilated to admit of a satisfactory translation. 
What there is may be thus rendered :— 

He approaches with the powder...... \ Taking the tongue of a 
brown cow..... the image of the déva is to be fumigated with incense 


24 The reading is uncertain; it may be prikrich or pritrich or prinrich, 


anki 3 
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mixed with ptra (a fragrant stuff); then that (image)... . he gets 
free (from disease and) through the incense of guggulu (a fragrant 
gum resin) he becomes (restored) to good health. Above the figure.... 
svaha | The physicking (should be had recourse to) in the dark half 
of the month, on the fourteenth day, by a person after he has fasted for 
three nights and (put on) white (raiment),.......... a wick should 
be made of the cord of a dandala (churning-stick ?), (and) a lamp lighted 
with linseed oil, ..... ',.and the spell should be repeated throughout 
the whole night. . Then s’..-88@as they “See. ee With red lac he 
is to form a ball representing the head of Kilikilaka (7. e., Siva) ...; 
then having rubbed it with a téla of ........... , with that ball in 
PirpO@ wtNe GTAIM Oye \,c.t. ee ; the process 18 repeated once more; every 
thing is brought in one’s odie then in a thoroughly cleaned,..... 
and it becomes .... {| Taking the eyes of (tunda) Kilikilaka, he should 
erind (them), he ales jones swith i. as anointed with the prepara- 
tion of flowers..... they can see a pisacha at a distance of a gavdchyt 
(gavytti ?, or perhaps the name of a pisdacha); and with that power of 
man.,.,..hecan kill three.... pisdchas; (then) taking a bag from 
the side of the person that does penance......... 

From the above extract it would appear that the work treats of 
medical charms. Itis written in the now well-known species of ‘‘ mixed” 
Sanskrit, anciently the prevailing literary language in North Western 
India and the countries beyond. 


Part IX. See Plate III, fig. 3, 4, 5. This manuscript consists 
of 25 leaves. Some of them show a numbering on the left hand margin 
in very fine and minute figures. Thus, of the three figured leaves, fig. 3 
shows the number 30, fig. 4, the number 33, and fig. 5, the number 36. 
This circumstance proves that the manuscript is not completely extant, 
though from the fact that one of the extant leaves is only inscribed on 
one side, it may be concluded that the manuscript is complete at the 
end, and that some (10 or 12) of the initial leaves are wanting. Un- 
fortunately the last leaf is too damaged to be read. 

The leaves are mutilated at the lower corners, but sufficient is 
extant to show their full size. Itis 5; by 25 inches. Hach leaf has 
six lines. Unfortunately, the writing is extensively obliterated, owing 
to the circumstance that the thick arsenical coating of the leaves, on 
which the letters were written, has been greatly damaged, apparently, 
by damp. In many cases the leaves firmly adhered to one another, and 
on separating them, the coating, together with the letters which it bore, 
came off. On the original leaves, portions of the obliterated letters, are 
still sufficiently visible to permit of their being occasionally identified ; 
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but on the photographed facsimiles, they can hardly be seen. Even the 
undamaged portions have not come out as clearly on the facsimiles 
as one would wish. Of course, my transcriptions, given below, are 
prepared from the originals. As a rule, the top-most and the two lowest 
lines are, practically, destroyed ; and the three middle lines alone are, 
more or less, fully legible. As I have already observed (ante, p. 39), the 
writing is in the square variety of the Central Asian Nagari characters, 
but, with certain exceptions (see below), in a Non-Sanskritic language. 
In the transliterations into Roman, I have observed the following 
method :— 

1, Aksharas, entirely lost, are indicated by dots enclosed within 
straight brackets. 

2, Aksharas, extant but entirely illegible, are indicated by dots. 

3, Aksharas, extant, but only doubtfully legible, are written in 
italics. 

4, Aksharas, lost or partially extant, but conjecturally restored, are 
italics within straight brackets. 

5, Aksharas, fully extant and clearly legible, but as to the identity 
of which I am not fully satisfied, are shown in Roman type 
within round brackets. 

I have printed every akshara separately ; but those which make up 
a Sanskritic word, are joined by hyphens. 
The figured leaves read as follows :— 


I. (Heaf 30. Fig. 3). 


epeeie tie. ——~. . pa .— (kh)ji....—ae..-, 
2, sa-ba-ra 16-tri — tri-pha-(u) — pra-pu-nda-ri-kha — méa-ficha- 
[shtha|] — [pi] ssau . . — 
yam r.é (ri) — spri-kha — (khé) té né — ta-ka-ru — pé kkha . ri 


30 ké (kh)i yé 
. shshé pa lyyé ma Ik(kh)é rsa dha [ksha llé] & sché [s6] té . la 
eee pes. loké °6 76 60 nd dha lya pd rna © [. ae; 
| II. (Leaf 33. Fig. 4). 
1, traw ... straun—ka . lahékritrau—... . lyka ska . «sa 


2, ona llé — ku jichi dha shshé pa lyyé — (kha) ktrau tta — ma 
1k(kh)é ri dha rya ka (kh)i trau tta 

lla ském pd (kh)a rsa dha ksha llé — a sché s6 t6 dha. .é6 .i yé pya 

33 ré ru ma tsi tha ské dha (ri) pd kartsél. rk(kh)i . . . [. .] 

5, [. ../—pissau . [.] .. ypéyayam [kshiyé] ... [. . .] 


. . ® a 


36 


BOR 


? 


36 


9; 
6, 
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IIJ. (Leaf 36. Fig. 5). 

5 Sead tri — . ha-ri-dri — pi- . sa — pa-la — pra-pu-nta- 
ri-kh — su-kshmé-(u) — vi-ra-nkh — ni-lu-tp4-(u) — hri-bé-ra 
— ké-lé-ya-kh — pa-ri- 
vé-la-kha — va-ra-ng tva-chata — mu-stha — ga-ra-ba — sa-la- 

va-rni — 
pri-na-va-rni — ji-va-nti — dé-va-da-rn — ga . . 77... [. .] 
pe sn 


The reverses of the figured leaves do not yield sufficiently satis- 


factory readings to quote. But I add transcripts of two other leaves, 
both obverses and reverses,—of as much as is legible, 


Oe ea 


Su 


IV. (Obverse.) 
J 


it 

[.] . pi ssau lk(kh)a $6 k(kh)amh rka tha shshi ptst.... [. . .] 

. lyyé—ma Ik(kh)é rsa dha ksha llé a gu sa na pa llé—ka . 

[ pra-pu- |nda-ri-kha—ka-tu-ka-ro-hi-ni —a-gva-k4-ndha—dé-va-da- 
ru—pl ssau . 

» ee 6 A-pa-ma-rga— ko skhé .o «xm rké . .6 [shsh]é ské ta... —.. 


V. (Reverse.) 

. Ukkhé rsa tri (kh)am . lye pa ki yé—pi lk(kh)a rsa ra nka tsi sau 
shpa ka ya 

k4-k6-ri — kshi-ra-ka-ko-ri — pi-ta-ri — kshi-ra-pi-ta-ri — smu ri 
ysa rha yam 

kshi yé—mi tstsa bh(b)a rka bhbha llé—kri fika “iia y6 tisa lau 
pé ka 

[pé] ya mu sai té sa kA tsd pra ka ra . sma. ... f[. «| 

.-« kava—yaih. [, .-.].. . > » + os een 
VI, (Obverse.) 

ké lyé nka rya pi ssau yst ria yam kshi yé—sé ku ficha ga shsht 
yam lyyé sam shpat 

rka bhbha llé—yé6 tsa tri (kh)am bha 1lé—(tu) mém ké tsa ga lau 
pé ya mu sai té sa 

ka ts6 ma lya (kka) tha ské dha (ri) ma yla rya 1) a-$va-ga- 
[ndha| a—[a-pa-] 

mé-rga — ta-ka-ru — pra-pu-nta-ri-kha — ma-ficha-shtha — ni-lu- 

} [tpa-u —] 
[. s] «m.-.6-[.. .| . tt, —kosté — 6”. 2 7 


1893.] 


~~ 


~) 


VII. 


1 
2 
3, i 1 ee 116 na oe m6 cor & sné ya 
4 


(Reverse.) 
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“ll ee 


37 


el 


, .. rétth sa tké | ga-(kk)a-(ri) dé-va-di-ru — Sa-rsha-pa — ku- 


shtha 


5, kha — trai (kh)6 shshai mai ki sa bh(b)a rka bha llé — pla tka 
ré tha scha ké té — sé lai ko 


6; 


aie a’ t. 


ka 


.— pi 


I cannot attempt to translate these extracts, both because they are 
too fragmentary, and because they are partially written in a language 


unintelligible to me. 


Sanskrit words alternating with series of Non-Sanscritic passages. 
former series consist of Sanskrit names of medicinal plants or drugs, 
The following is a 
list of these words with their Sanskrit equivalents :— 


spelled, however, in a most extraordinary fashion. 


I may notice, however, that they contain series of 
The 





Citation. 





No. I, line 2 


No. I, line 3 


No. III, line 1 


No. III, line 2 


No. III, line 3 


No. III, line 4 


No. IV, line 5 


Name in Weber MS. 


sa-ba-ra-l6-tri 


tri-pha-u 


pra-pu-nda-ri-kha (cf. Nos. III, 
PSE ov I, 


4) 


ma-iicha-shtha (cf. No. VI, 4) 


spri-kha 


ta-ka-ru (also No. VI, 4) 


ha-ri-dri 


pra-pu-nta-ri-kh (cf. Nos. I, 2, 
IV, 5, VI, 4) 


su-kshmé-u 


vi-ra-nkh (cf. No. III, 3) 
ni-lu-tpa-u (also No. VI, 4) 


hri-bé-ra 
ké-lé-ya-kh 
pa-ri-vé-la-kha 
va-ra-nga 
tva-cham 
mu-stha 
$a-ra-ba 
sa-la-va-rni 
pri-sna- -va-rni 
ji- -va-nti 


dé-va-da-ru(also No. IV, 5, VII, 4) 
pra-pu-nda-ri-kha (cf. Nos. 1. 2, 


IIL, 1, VI, 4) 


ka-tu- ae ae -ni 


a-$va-ka-ndha 


ee 





Sanskrit. 


sabara-lodhra 


triphala 
prapaundarika 


manjishtha 
sprikka 
tagara 
haridra 
prapaundarika 


stikshmaila 
varanga 
nildtpala 
hrivéra 
kaliyaka 
paripélaka 
varanga 
tvacha 
musta 
Sariva (?) 
saliparni 
prisniparni 
jivanti 
dévadaru 
prapaundarika 


katuka-rohini 
asvagandha 
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Citaions. Name in Weber MS. Sanskrit. 

No, IV, line 6 | a-pa-ma-rga (also No. VI, 3 and | apamarga 

below) 

No. V, line 2 | k-k6-ri kak6li 
kshi-ra-k4-k6-ri kshira-kakoli 
pi-ta-ri (see bi-da-ri, below) vidari 
kshi-ra-pi-ta-r1 kshira-vidari 


No. VI, line 3 | a-Sva-ga-ndham (see No. IV, 5) | asvagandha 
No. VI, line 4 | pra-pu-nta-ri-kha (cf. Nos. I, 2, | prapaundarika 


LiL sivas 
ma-ficha-shtha (cf. No. I, 2) mahjishtha 
No. VII, line 4:| ga-kka-ri Sarkara (?) 
Sa-rsha-pa sarshapa 
ku-shtha-kha kushthaka 
On some other leaves I have found the following : 
a-mpri-ta-pa-ttri amrita-patra®> 


a-va-ma-rea (see a-pa-ma-rea | apamarga 
above, No. IV, 6) ; 


ka-ru-na-sa-rl kalanusari 
kshi-ra-bi-da-ri kshira-vidari 
ta-ma-la-pa-tri and ta-ma-la-pa- | tamala-patra 
dha-ri 
tri-pha-u 3 triphala 3 
pl-ppa-u pippala 
pu-ta-na-ké-s1 putanakési 
pu-na-rna-ba punarnava 
pri-nka-ra-cham bhringaraja 
pri-ya-nku and pri-ya-hgu priyangu 
bi-da-ri (see above, No. V, 2) vidali or vidari 
bi-la-pa-tti vila-patra or vilva- 
patra P 
bha-lla-ta-kha bhallataka 
ma-ha-mé-dha maha-méda 
mé-dha méda 
16-tri and 1é6-dri and 16-tta-ri l6dhra 
$4-ri-ba sariva 
si-ri-sha-pu-shpa sirishapushpa 
Sai-lé-ya-kha sailéyaka 
sa-rja-ra-sha sarja-rasa 
sty0-ni-ya-kha sthaunéyaka 


The spelling of such words as tri-phd-u, ni-lu-tpd-u, pi-ppa-u is very 
curious. The identity of the former is clearly established by the numeral 
figure 3 which I have found following the word in one place, and which 
is intended to explain its meaning “ the three myrobalans.” The liquid 
consonant J is apparently omitted, and the vowel attached by a side- 


*5 Or perhaps for Skr. amrdta-patra, a bye-form of amla-patra, a kind of sorrel. 
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stroke to the preceding akshara. This side-stroke is also used with 
final consonants, when they have no inherent vowel; they are, then, 
attached to the preceding akshara by a side-stroke and written a little 
below the line,—a practice which is well-known in ancient Sanskrit 
writing, being used instead of the modern wirdma. Thus in pra-pu-nta- 
rikh (No. III, 1) and pra-pu-nta-ri-kha (Nos. IV, 5 and VI, 4) we have 
an instance of the same consonant (kh) being written with and without 
the inherent vowel (a). 

Part IX of the Weber MSS. appears to me to belong, both with 
regard to characters and language, to the same class of writings as the 
Kashgar manuscript, published by Mr. Oldenburg. The latter, too, 
is not only written in what I have called the square variety of the 
Central Asian Nagari, but it also shows occasional Sanskrit words in- 
terspersed in the text. Thus we have bréhmanam in the 5th line of the 
reverse (syllables 7-9), and again, on the obverse, mahdkarum (Skr. 
mahakara, a» name of Buddha) in the Ist line (syllables 14-17), 
vajrémnkusha (Skr. vajradnkuga) in the 4th line (sylables 10-13), and 
bréhma in the 5dth line (syllables 8 and 9). More doubtful are the 
following: reverse, line 3, bhringdrénku (bhringdranka?) and sdstrém 
(sdstra ?), line 4 nérvdénam (nirvénam) ; obverse, line 1, érku (anka ?), 
line 3, dstrém (astra ?), and further on kléga. Quite certain is the occur- 
rence of numerals. In the obverse, 2nd line, 74 (ZH), 4th line 75 
(Zp); in the reverse, Ist line, 77 (LQ), 3rd line, 78 (LS), 5th line 
79 (LP). This order shows, that the pages are wrongly placed in Mr. 
Oldenburg’s plate. ‘The lower part is really the obverse page of the 
leaf, and the upper part, the reverse. 

The following is my reading of the Kashgar MS., observing the 
proper sequence of the pages :— 


Obverse. 


1, pa. tsné kta shshé é-nku kha jri a kau ta chché—ma-h4-ka-rum 
shé khai pé pé fiya chché pé shpim nu—dha ry& ykné ymé ttsé 
smé fla shshé mi na na $6 [. —............ ] 

2, shshé yai nu stmau shfia tkha lié shshé pi su mé rttsé mr& chné 
70+4 po ySi fifia shshé tkhé ylai fiam kté né ie lisé Sai ttsa 
1k& shshé fich4 nai Sai rhié schya shshé [..... — 

3, syi shshém 4-strémh fa CQ kté ttsa kha kha rpd — kl. -$a tma 
shshém chém lam tna si rém tspo nam kshé fichai — dha Iské 
shshé chau khé ma vi trém ga . shshé fichai. [—........... ] 

4, tma sa 70+5 flam kchyém yé tkhém tsa yai nu va-jrém-nku-sha 
rné né — ylai ham kifé khé shsa ka poé sta khré chché té Iki 
né — krém tpé [........6] 
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5, ysha sta—khé smai klyau nka sta bra-hma fiiai khé rtsyai po gai 
shshé — ya dha shshé fichai i lai fa ktém po ylai fam kté ttsa 
shtsa pra lya shsha rkhé[........ ec ] 

6, pé lai kté shsha na khroé tstsa na —kham rpé rmém skkha tma 
pam Isko shsha na rtau sna ya ké — bhai shshé ttsé kham ttré 


& rské rshémh yé....[—..... St 
Reverse. 
1, $0 ka né né rva tshai — kha ra sta fig ykha rchla ae né tha ktd 
pkha fimtsa ya mia ram né..la tma.70+7 4 fima 14 shlié > 
phehatee,. shpa (|. ee eee —...] 


2, pé shshé kha stsya stré nau su pé fya chché —tkham ttsa fifé jat 
snai yké riié shsha ya ké ktsé ié la lam shka sta rya po ysé 
nhé shshau rtsa sé ktsau fia [. —............. —] 

3, bhri-ngd-ré-nku® su CE ké sa-strém i té mai tta rshshé 70+8 pt 
vném kté shshé tkhé bra miam kté Spa Imém snai mé nakh — 
yai tmu tha ktau tra [........ —] 

4, né rmi tya mshé fichai khn6é Imé no ktya kmé sa sta rém — né-rva- 
nam shshai ké ttsa gai shshé dha rkau chai ém shké tstsém ta 
ttha shshé . pa kha kta [..... —, ft 8 

5, spu kha k6 ya kha spa bra- Pe > 70-4 9 6 mpré tma shsha na 

. tma stkha raa ksha sta — klai namttb ga ma skamtth ka rsa 
, kcha Al se ree t ] 

6, .ruté pa. maga ri— gd npé lai kté shshai kém tsa cham rka 
sta a sta ryai — po pé Sai shshé ka 116 yna shtsi pé lai. . fai— — 

Tt will be noticed that a mark of interpunctuation occurs at 
regular intervals, z.e., after every 13th syllable; thus marking off 
sections of the text of 13 syllables each. Taking this as a basis of 
calculation, it will be found that the text between each pair of consecutive 
numbers is made up of six sections; and that from 9 to 13 syllables 
in each line are lost at the sides of the leaf. The space required for 
these would be 3} to 43 inches. The leaf, in its existing state, mea- 
sures 14 to 15} inches in length. The leaf, in its original state, ac- 
cordingly, must have measured about 195 inches, allowing a small 
margin on either side. 

The fact that the text is divided and numbered in regular paragraphs 
renders it probable that the work is composed in some kind of poetry, 
each paragraph forming a verse or stanza of six sections of 13 syllables 
each. I am not aware of any Sanskrit verse of this description. I 
suspect, that the language is some kind of Mongolian, with Sanskrit 
technical terms interspersed. The nature of the latter, perhaps, suggests 
that the work belongs to the Buddhist Tantrik class of literature. 


#6 Or perhaps read sri-ng4-ré-nku. 
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On the Harly Study of Indian Vernaculars in Hurope.—By 
G. A. Grierson, Esq, F.C. S. 


Some years ago, while perusing an old number! of the Calcutta 
Review, I chanced upon the following sentence. ‘Antonio, a Roman 
Catholic Missionary at Boglipur on the Ganges, translated the Gospels 
and the Acts into the dialect of the people of that district.’ This was 
given as a quotation from a certain Dr. John, who wrote in- 1809, and 
would refer to a translation of a portion of the New Testament into 
the local dialect of the people of Bhagalpur some years previously, 
that is to say at the end of the 18th century. The first translation of 
the Bible made by Carey was published in 1804 (into Marathi), and 
most of the succeeding ones appeared in the second decade of the 19th 
century, so that so far as I am aware Father Antonio’s version was 
the first translation of the Bible into any language of Northern India, 
and, curiously enough, it must have been made into Maithili, a lang- 
uage into which the Bible has never been translated since.® 

At the time when this statement of Dr. John caught my attention, 
I was occupying a good deal of my leisure time with the vernaculars 
of Bihar, and it seemed to me that, if I could get hold of Father An- 
tonio’s translation, it promised to afford me information regarding the 
condition of Eastern Maithili a century ago. Such evidence would 
have been an invaluable witness on the subject of the rate of growth 
of the Vernacular dialects of North India. 

I accordingly communicated with Bhagalpur, and learned that Fa- 
ther Antonio had been a Capuchin Missionary there at the end of the 
last century, and had thence gone to Patna. No trace of the alleged 
translation could be found. I enquired at Patna and at Agra, whither 
he had subsequently gone as Bishop, with a similar result. From Agra 
he returned to Rome. Being at Rome in the year 1890, I called at the 
College of the Congregatio de propaganda Fide, and, though a total 
stranger, when I communicated the object of my search, was most 
kindly and hospitably received, and given every assistance in search- 
ing through the magnificent Oriental Library attached to the Con- 
gregation. My efforts were in vain, so far as the immediate object 
was concerned, for no trace of the missing translation could be dis- 
covered, though I saw numerous translations into Nepali of about the 
same date. Indeed the Jesuit Fathers, who first entered Nepal in 1661, 


1 Vol. V, p. 722, June 1846. 

2 I omit from consideration a few detached extracts translated by the late Mr. 
John Christian. i 

38 The pioneers were Griiber, and Donyille. They were succeeded by Ricanete, 


et: O 
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appear to have made the language of that country their own in a very 
special manner. The translations which I saw in Rome, were on a far 
higher grade of excellence, than those into many Indian languages which 
issued from the Sérampore press more than fifty years afterwards. T'a- 
ther Antonio’s Bhagalpurf translation, however, could not be found, and 
there appears little doubt, but that it was destroyed in one of the distur- 
bances in Patna, when the local mission of the Roman church was burnt 
down by the ‘barbart id est badmashi, as a quaint Latin chronicle 
which I was permitted to see at Patna described them. My inquiries at 
Rome, however, gave me the clues, by the help of which I have traced 
the information which follows, and which may be found interesting, as 
showing glimpses of the growth in Europe of the knowledge of Indian 
languages. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century, Maturin Veyssiére La 
Croze was in charge of the royal library at Berlin. This remarkable 
scholar, a profound student in oriental lore, as it was then understood, 
carried on a copious correspondence with nearly every learned man 
of his time. This correspondence was published in 1742-46 at Leipzig 
by Uhl, in three closely printed Latin volumes of about three hundred 
pages each, under the name of the Thesaurus Epistolicus Lacrozianus, 
which is still obtainable in old bookshops. I do not know a more en- 
tertaining book than this collection of letters on many subjects. The 
Latin is throughout easy, and the manner in which the various subjects 
are treated compels the reader’s admiration for the learning and 
ingenuity displayed, while now and then some pit-fall of error! into 
which the wisest has fallen, warns students of the present day to avoid 
generalizations till we have made fast and firm the data on which we 
base them. 

In the year 1714 we find David Wilkins writing to La Croze from 
Amsterdam, asking him for assistance in compiling a collection of trans- 
lations of the Lord’s Prayer* into as many languages as possible, which 
Wilkins was publishing in conjunction with John Chamberlayne of — 
London. Amongst other languages mentioned, Wilkins? specially states’ 


a, Capuchin, one of whose successors, Father Pinna, wrote a Catechism in Urdt, which, 
he dedicated to the Rajah of Betié. Father Pinna died in Patna in 1747. 

1 #.g., when La Croze maintains that all languages are derived from Hebrew 
and cites the Marathi alphabet in proof thereof (Th. H. La C., ITI, 65). 

# Mott had published a similar collection in London fourteen years previously, 
and Chamberlayne’s ‘ Orationum dominicarum sylloge’ was a revised and enlarged 
edition of this. 

8 Loc. Cit. I, 369, ‘alphabeta Singaloeum, Jauanicum, et Bengalicum’ The 
Bangali version is quite unintelligible. It is reprinted in the Sprachmeister, v. post. 
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that he intends to give for the first time specimens in the Singhalese, 
Javan, and Bangalilanguages. This request incited La Croze! in Novem- 
ber of the same year to write a long communication to Chamberlayne deal- 
ing with the subject of the study of languages in general, and vindicat- 
ing comparative philology from the charge of inutility. He then 
proceeds to describe briefly the inter-relationship of the various lang- 
uages as then known to him, and coming to India says, ‘I have, how- 
ever, little to offer concerning the alphabets of this country, except 
the conjecture that they are derived from that called Hanscrit. The 
oldest letters of the Brachmans, he adds, can hardly have sprung from any 
source except from those of the Persians or Assyrians. But, as already 
remarked, the characters used by the other Indians are most probably 
derived from those called Hanscrit, which are used by the Brahmans, for 
on the one hand it is from them that the other Indian tribes imbibed 
their superstitions, and, on the other hand, Xaca, who laid the bonds 
of false religions on the peoples of the Hast, was himself brought up 
amongst the Brachmans. Moreover the order of the alphabet is the 
same amongst the Brachmans, the people of Malabar, the Singhalese,® 
Siamese, Javans, and even of the language of Bali, which is the sacred 
tongue of Laos, Pegu, Cambodia, and Siam. 

This change of the initial S of Sanskrit, into H is worth noting 
from a philological point of view. It seems to point to an authority 
coming from Eastern Bengal where s is in popular speech pronounced 
as h, and no doubt La Croze’s immediate source of information was 
Bernier’s travels (1666 A. D.). As Yule and Burnell in the Anglo- 
Indian Dictionary point out, the term Sanskrit did not come into 
familiar use till the last quarter of the 18th century. I am in doubt 
as to what religious reformer is referred to under the name of Xaca. 
Was it Sakya Muni? 

So much for Chamberlayne’s Sylloge, which was published early 
in 1715. It did not give great satisfaction to La Croze, for he com- 
plains’ in one of his letters that Wilkins, more suo, had so ‘ edited’ 
a Tartar specimen which le had given him, that the donor could hardly 
recognize it. 

In the following year 1716, Ziegenbalg* a Danish Protestant 
Missionary writes from London. It is evidently a letter im answer to 
inquiries made by La Croze. The word Brachmann, says Ziegenbale, 


1 L. C. ITI, pp. 78 and ff. What letter writers there were in those days! This 
Epistle covers 17 pages of small type. 

2 Ceilanenses. 

8 L. C. IIT, 20, 

a, OC, 1 3dl. 
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is wrong, and is not understood in India. The correct word is Braman. 
So also the language of the Bramans is never called Hanscrit, the only 
name used by Bramans themselves being Kirendwm. Here the writer 
shows that his knowledge is confined to Southern India, Kirendwm being an 
attempt to depict the Tamil pronunciation of the word Grantham. |} 
He adds that the Bramans claim that this tongue is the root of all 
Indian languages such as the Malabaric, the Wartic, (1. e., Telugu), and 
the Ziglesic, which are spoken on the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, 
but he cannot believe that others such as the Malaic, the Mogulic, &c., 
have any connexion in it. As for Chamberlayne’s Sylloge it is full of 
errors in the versions into the languages of Malabar, and when he 
returns to India he will send La Croze some more correct specimens, 
correctly translated by the boys of his Malabar school. 

In September 1716 commenced La Croze’s voluminous correspon- 
dence with Theophilus Siegfried Bayer, then residing at Leipzig, 
and subsequently at St. Petersburg, whose name will occur several 
times in these pages. The early letters afford few points of interest 
to Indian students. They deal principally with Tangut, Mongolian 
and Chinese. Incidentally La Croze* complains of the vast extent of 
his correspondence. People write to him from nearly every part of 
Kurope, to the great damage of his time and of his purse. 

In March 1717 Bayer*® ventures to doubt La Croze’s theory that 
the Sanskrit alphabet was derived from Persian, and the latter but 
faintly defends his opinion, though strongly maintaining that the 
modern languages of India are derived from that of the Brachmans.* 

Here there is an interval of some ten years, during which Bayer 
moved his residence to St. Petersburg, and the year 1717 may be taken 
as closing the first stage of attempts at a scientific inquiry into Indian 
languages. Men like La Croze and Bayer had to depend upon the 
untrained observations of travellers like Bernier, or to chance communi- 
cations from Missionaries on leave in Hurope. In their correspondence, 
the only vernacular of Northern India which they mention is Bangali, 
and I can find no earlier mention of that language in any other work, 
though Yule® quotes the word as meaning a native of Bengal, from 
Barros, who wrote in 1552. They make no reference to Hindi or 
Hindustani, though the word “ Hindistan” had been used as meaning 
the vulgar language of India for more than a century.* Probably the 


1 Cf. Valentijn (1727) (Oud en Niew Oost Indien), ‘ Girandam by others called | 
Kerendum, and also Sanskrita, is the language of the Brahmins and the learned.’ 
Quoted in Hobson-Jobson, s. v. Grunthum. 

2. CO. III, 59. BL, 0, 4, 20. 4 L, C, III, 22, 23. 5 Hobson-Jobson s. v. 

6 Hobson-Jobson 8, V- : 
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fact that it was a purely vulgar language, and was considered a mere 
jargon, led to its being neglected. 

The foundation of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Peters- 
burg, on the lines of the great French Academy, were laid by Peter the 
Great, and it was formally opened by the Empress Catherine. The 
most learned men of Europe (amongst whom was Bayer) were invited 
to join it, and finally it was placed in a permanent position by Peter II. 
The first part of the transactions, relating to the year 1726 was pub- 
lished in 1728.1 These two volumes are very rare, nearly all having 
been destroyed in a fire which consumed the Imperial Academy and 
Printing Offices in 1741. 

In the year 1727 Daniel Messerschmid, who had cer deputed by 
Peter the Great to explore Siberia, returned to St. Petersburg, and 
amongst other curiosities brought with him an inscription, and a Chinese 
printed book. ‘These were made over to Bayer, and he describes them 
in the third and fourth volume of the transactions. The inscription 
consisted of two short lines, one being in Brahmanical and the other in 
- Tangut letters. It is reproduced here. 


AIAIAAAT 2 
TAA SF FT 


Tt will be recognized that the first line (which Bayer calls Brah- 
manical) is in the pointed variety of the Devanagari alphabet used by 
the Buddhists of Thibet, and called Lantsha. The second line is the or- 
dinary Thibetan character. Bayer with the aid of his knowledge of 
Manchu, and of the book to be subsequently described, deciphered this as 
‘Ong ma ni pa dme ch®um chi.’ but was unable to translate it. Messer- 
schmid, he says, told him that it was one of the commonest prayers of 
the Tanguts (7. e. Thibetans), and meant ‘God have mercy on us.’ 
This decipherment of the well-known Buddhist formula, Om, mani padme, 


1 Commentariii Academiz! Scientiarum! Imperialis! Petropolitane! Tomus 
I, Ad Annum clo, loce xxxi.! Petropoli i Typis Academiz clo loce xviii. 

2 For the years 1728 and 1729, and published in 1732 and 1785 respectively. 

3 Pronounced like a Greek x. 
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hum, though its translation was incorrect, marks the first step in a new 
stage of the study of Indian languages in Europe. For the next few 
years, Huropean scholars attacked the languages of Northern India 
through Chinese and Thibetan. 

The other curiosity, the book which consisted of eight leaves, had 
been printed in China, and may be considered as the Rosetta stone 
of these explorers. It gave in parallel lines an entire syllabary of 
the Lantsha Devanagari alphabet, with a transliteration into Thibetan, 
and into what Bayer calls Mongolian. A reference to Ballhorn’s Gram- 
matography will show that these last letters are not in the Mongolian 
character as now accepted, but more nearly resemble those given as Man- 
chu. They are evidently some Tartar alphabet. A facsimile of the first 
page anda half? is given on plate V. Bayer’s first procedure was to 
establish as far as possible the Thibetan characters. This was an easy 
task, for the language was already partly known to him, and he had 
other Thibetan students and books at his command. Then with the 
ald of this and of other specimens, he established the Manchu trans- 
literation, and finally from these two, he was enabled to make a very 
fair attempt at transliterating the Devanagari. In the plate, I have 
given the transliteration fixed by him. From this he deciphered the 
Om mani padme him of the inscription. It will be observed that the 
transliteration is incorrect in many particulars. 

Having thus made out the Lantsha alphabet, Bayer sent a copy of 
it to Schultz, a missionary in Madras, and was gratified to learn that 
the letters could be read by Brahmans of Northern India.? Schultz, 
himself, to judge from the specimens he gives, cannot at that time 
have known Sanskrit, or, indeed, any Aryan Indian language. He 
spells the name of Banaras @TwI or WaTts, and talks of @TUTE arach: 
He, however, describes three alphabets and gives specimens of them, the 
Devanidgari, the ‘Balabandu,’ and the ‘Akar Nagari.? They have 
evidently been sent to Bayer just as they were written down for Schultz 
who could not read them. By ‘ Balabandu,’ is meant Marathi, but 
the three alphabets are really all Devanagari, as written by different 
hands. Schultz also gave instructions for pronunciation. Some of 
them may be quoted. 

« breue, lingua ad dexteram inclinata. 

@ longum, lingua ad sinistram mota. 


-1 See J. A. S. B. for 1892, Part I, pp. 30—33. 

2 There were two lines to a page, but as three lines comprise the entire alpha- 
bet of simple letters, I have givena page and a half on the plate, in this following 
Bayer. 

3 ‘Brahmanes extraneos et perigrinos.’ 
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wu breue, recto ex ore protruditur. 

“ longum, quasi duplex, sono in altum prolato. 

dha (d) d formatur lingua quasi apoplectica, vt salina ad palatum 

opem ferat, h admodum auditur: ceterum quasi aliquod 2 
premittitur, quod in primis sentitur, quoties vocalis preecedit, 
e. g., ba-ndha, legitur plane ban-dha. 

Truly our forefathers must have felt the same difficulties with the 
cerebral letters, that we have now-a-days, and the ‘apoplectic tongue,’ 
is still found in the mouth of many a griffin. 

Bayer relates how a certin Calmuc Ambassador named Bordon, who 
was then in St. Petersburg, helped him to acquire this pronunciation, 
and concludes with a brief notice, received from India, of the Marathi, 
Gujarati, and Maura languages. By the last named, he apparently 
means Urdu, what the English subsequently called Gentoo, or Moors. 
All this time he was conducting an active correspondence with La Croze, 
in which, not only does the Chinese book finds due mention, but we 
meet one of the earliest efforts of comparative philology, the first four 
numerals in eight languages.! During the next ten years the two friends 
now and then refer to Indian languages, and to the last La Croze adheres 
to this old error that the Marathi alphabet is derived from Hebrew. 

In 1745, was printed the first grammar of Hindistani, which I have 
, seen noticed. It was written by the missionary Schultz already mention- 
ed. I have not had the good fortune to see the work itself, and my only 
information concerning it is the title in the Catalogue of M. Garcin de 
Tassy’s Books, 1879, quoted by Col. Yule in his Anglo-Indian Diction- 
ary.2- 

In 1748 was published at Leipzig the Orientalisch-und-occidentalt- 
scher Sprachmeisfer, compiled by Johann Friedrich Fritz, and dedicated by 
him to Schultz. This very curious work contains accounts of over a hun- 
dred alphabets from all parts of the world, followed by some two hun- 
dred translations of the Lord’s Prayer, A good deal of the description 
of the alphabets of India was contributed by Schultz, whose account of 
Hindustani is especially interesting and full. This is a general descrip- 
tion of the composition of the Urdti language. Attention is drawn to 
the large number of Arabic and Persian words in its vocabulary, but the 
student is warned against supposing that it is in any way derived from 
those speeches. The ordinary Persian alphabet is given, but there is 


1 Thesaurus I, 58. The eight languages are, ‘ Camacinienses, Arincenses, Cam- 
teschatquenses f. Yedsenses et Coracenses, Tangutenses et Tibetenses (1=Dscyk, 
2=Ny, 3=Sswum), Perse, Mogulenses Indi (1= Hicku, 2=Guu, 3= Tray, 4=Tzahr), 
Oeselentes, Letti.. Who are meant by the ‘ Indian Mughals?’ 

2 §. V. Hindustanee. 
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no mention of the Indian cerebralized four dotted letters of that charac- 
ter. Among the Indian alphabets described may be mentioned, Bangali, 
Tamil, Grantham, Telugu, Burmese (called Pegu), Marathi, Devanagari 
(three varieties, borrowed from Bayer), and Singhalese. There is also 
a comparative table of fifty common words, in twelve different Indian 
languages, including Sanskrit, Canarese, Konkani, and Gujrati. 

The versions of the Lord’s Prayer are collected from widely differ- 
ent sources. Some are very fair and legible. Others are grossly incorrect. 
The Bangali translation, which is taken from Wilkins’ sample given 
in Chamberlayne’s Sylloge! is almost worth reprinting as a curiosity 
for the number of seemingly impossible mistakes it contains. In fact 
itis quite illegible and unintelligible to every native of Bengal to 
whom I have shownit. It has evidently been made by some person 
who got a copy of the alphabet and a general description of the language 
and then ‘greatly dared.’ Even his knowledge of the alphabet is in- 
complete. For instance, he knew that the form for a non-initial e is ¢, 
but did not know that it must come before the consonant to which it 
is affixed. Hence for de, instead of writing cw, he wrote wt. Other 
similarly gross blunders occur in the writing,? and as for the language, 
when deciphered, itis not intelligible. Only here and there can a 
Bangali word (usually wrongly spelled) be recognized. The incorrectness 
of this version is very curious, for under the head of alphabets, the 
Bangali character is given with very considerable accuracy. Most — 
of the other translations are fair enough. Amongst them I may men- 
tion, Hindustani by Schultz, (Persian character; Commences, dsman po 
(misprint for par) rahtd, so hamamré bap), ‘Brachmanic’ (the Latin 
version transliterated into Devanagari), Sanskrit (Devanagari. Com- 
mences wrddhva-loka-sthito mat-pitah), ‘Akar Nagarika ex Caschia’ 
(language, Bhojpurf; character, Devanagari), Gujrati, Goanese, Tamil 
(five versions), Telugu, Sanskrit (Telugu characters), Marathi, Cana- 
rese, Sanskrit (Grantham characters), Marathi (current hand), Singha- 
lese, and Burmese (Pegu). Altogether the Sprachmeister is a fairly 
correct and interesting compilation. 

It held the field as an authority on Oriental languages till 1771 
when there appeared, from the press of the College de Propaganda 
Fide, a Latin pamphlet entitled ‘ Alphabetum\| Brammhanicum| seu} . 
Indostanum\| Universitatis Kasi\’. As its name implies it is a des- 
cription of the Devanagari alphabet, and is the first book printed in 


1 No wonder La Croze lamented over Wilkins’ editing. 

2 For instance the initial form of vowels is sometimes used instead of the non- 
initial form, and one consonant is used for another. Thus bappd, father, is spelled 
bammaa ATI SI. 
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Europe from types in that character.! It has an interesting preface 
summing up the knowledge on Indian subjects gained up to that time. 
Mention is made of a MS. Lexicon Linguce Indostanice, ‘Quod Auctorem 
habet Franciscum M. Turonensem,’ a monk of the Surat Mission, 
which was written in 1704 A.D2 There is also a careful and accurate 
description of the various appliances adopted in India for writing, and 
the manner of their use. One hundred and nine pages are devoted to 
a full account of the Devanagari alphabet, as written ‘at the Univer- 
sity of Kasi.’ This is followed by an account of the Kaithi, or (as it is 
called in the book) the Nagari alphabet. For this character also types 
were cast, more than a hundred years before they were again cast, 
under the supervision of the present writer, at the Bengal Secretariat 
Press. We have thena chapter on numerals, and the lttle volume 
concludes with two versions of the Lord’s Prayer,—one a translitera- 
tion of the Latin into Devanagari, and the othera translation into 
very fair Hindi, followed by an Ave Maria, and Apostle’s creed in the 
latter language. 

In the following year (1772) appeared in London, Hadley’s ‘ Gram- 
matical Remarks\ on the\ Practical and Vulgar Dialect | of the\ Indostan 
Language\| commonly called Moors\. An account of this work will be 
found in the Anglo-Indian Dictionary,? Itis avery incomplete work, 
and far behind the one to be next noticed. As Col. Yule gives full 
particulars of this, the first English Hindustani Grammar, a passing 
notice will suffice here. 

Six years subsequently, in 1778, appeared the first attempt ata 
scientific treatment of Hindtistanf. It was in Portuguese, and the 
title page runs as follows:—Gramatica\ Indostana\ @ mars vulgar\ que 
e practica no Imperio do gram Mogol\ offerecida\ aos muttos reverendos \ 
Padres Missionarios\ do ditto Imperio\ em Roma MDCCIXXVIIT\ 
na Estamperia da Sagrada Congregagad de Propaganda Fide.\ Like 
the Alphabetum Brammhanicum, this work was published in Rome. 
It is altogether an excellent work: and the author or authors had 
evidently a good grip of the language. The transliteration is 
scientific, though on a system widely differing from that of Sir 
W. Jones. As an example ‘twm ko bahut pidr karté hur’ is given 
as ‘tim kd bohot péar cartahi.’ For the first time attention is drawn 
to the use of the particle ne with the past tenses of transitive 
verbs, and the difficult question of compound verbs is treated with 


1 The Sprachmeister is a collection of copper plate engravings. 
2 T searched for this in the College Library at Rome, but could not find it. 
8S. V. Moors. 

Jer. 7 
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considerable success. It may be noted that the various postpositions 
ka, ke, kt, ko, &c., are treated as declensional forms of the indefinite 
article, which are placed after a substantive, instead of before as in 
Portuguese, 

This concludes my notice of the ‘ Harly Study of Indian Vernaculars 
in Europe.’ A good deal had been done, but the results had hardly 
penetrated to India. In 1783, the judicious Colebrooke wrote from 
Calcutta to his family ‘ you recommend my being assiduous in acquiring 
the languages. It is what I intend, but there is no danger of my apply- 
ing too intensely. The one, and that the most necessary, Moors,’ 2.e., 
Hindustani, ‘by being not written, bars all close application ; the other, 
Persian, is too dry to entice, and is so seldom of any use that I seek its 
acquisition very leisurely.’! The following year (1784) saw the founding 
of the Asiatic Society, and it is one of our most legitimate sources of 
pride that it took up the clue where it had been dropped by the Roman 
Catholic Missionaries, and under the influence of men like Sir W. 
Jones, Wilkins, and especially Gilchrist, the Indian Vernaculars ceased 
to be despised for ‘not being written’ and became the object of investi- 
gations which have continued to the present day. 

The sacred lamp so lit has never been extinguished, and the 
ereatest living authorities on the subject, Mr. Beames and Dr. Heernle, 
are still, I am glad to say, Members of the Society. 


ADDENDUM. 
La Croze. 


T am indebted to Mr. Quaritch for the following extract from the 
Nouvelle Biographie Générale, which gives a full account of this eminent 
orientalist. 

VEYSSIBRE DE LA Croze (Mathurin).—orientaliste francais né a 
Nantes le 4 Décembre 1661, mort a Berlin le 21 Mai 1739. Dégotté de 
Pétude par la sévérité mal entendue de son maitre, il s’embarqua 2 
quatorze ans, pour la Guadeloupe, ot son pére négociant éclairé, avait des 
relations d’ affaires. Pendant le séjour quw’il fit dans cette ile, il acquit 
la connaissance des langues anglaise, espagnole et portugaise. A son 
retour il entra comme novice dans le couvent des bénédictins 4 Samur 
(1677), et y prit Phabit (1682). Bien que la vie studieuse de cette 
ongrégation fut de son gott, il eut des démélés avec le supérieur et fut 
menacé de la prison. Hffrayé du sort qu'il croyait l’attendre, il réussit & 


* Life, p. 13. 
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s’évader et gagna Bale (1696) ot il embrassa le protestantisme. En 
méme temps il prit le nom de la Croze, que était celui d’un petit bien de 
sa famille. Ayant passé 4 Berlin, il devint bibliothécaire de l’électeur 
(fevr. 1697) aux modiques appointements de 200 écus par an. Ilse 
chargea aussi de l'éducation du margrave de Schweldt. Leibniz avec qui 
il était lié, le fit nommer professeur 4 l’université de Helmstidt; mais 
il fallait pour remplir ces fonctions faire acte de lutheranisme; La 
Croze se refusa & ce changement de confession. Bientdt aprés, on lui 
confia l’éducation de la princesse royale, depuis margrave de Baireuth. 
Son auguste éléve fit augmenter son traitement de bibliothécaire et lui 
procura la chaire de philosophie au College francais (1724). Dans son 
vieillesse 11 fut assailli par des affections fort graves, la gravelle et l’hypo- 
condrie, résultat de son application excessive 4 l’étude. I] mourut a 
soixante-dix-sept ans, d’un mal a la jambe. Doué d’une mémoire pro- 
digieuse et d’un esprit pénétrant, La Croze fut un érudit fort distingué. 
Il ne lui manqua pour devenir un homme éminent qu’un jugement 
d’une plus haute portée. Ses qualités morales, non moins que ses 
connaissances étendues, lui firent de nombreux amis, parmi lesquels 
il faut citer Spanheim, Bayle, Beausobre, Lenfant, Leibniz, Cuper 
et A. Fabricius. On a de lui: Actes et titres de la maison de 
Bouillon; Cologne (Berlin) 1698 in-12: Observations critiques sur 
les piéces employées par Baluze dans son histoire de la maison 
d’Auvergne—Dissertations historiques sur divers sujets; Rotterdam 
1707, in 8°: il yen a trois qui traitent: du socinianisme et du mahomét- 
isme dont les principes fondamentaux sont les mémes, d’aprés lui: du 
systéme de P. Hardouin sur l’origine supposée des écrits des anciens: et 
de état de la religion chrétienne dans les Indes.—Vindicie veterum 
scriptorum contra Harduinum; ibid 1708 in 8°, réfutation d’une hypo- 
thése qui lui parassait pleine de dangers, et sur laquelle il revint encore 
dans deux lettres, l’un impr. dans la Relation du Voyage litter. de Jordan, 
V’autre dans la Biblioth. german. t. XX XIII. La Croze s’était imaginé 
que le paradoxe du P. Hardouin était le résultat d’un complot formé par 
la société toute entiére des Jésuites ; sans doute pour détruire le prestige 
de la littérature ancienne; Hntretiens sur divers sujets M histoire, de littéra- 
ture, de religion et de critique; Cologne (Amst. 1711—in 12) ou quatre 
entretiens avec un Juif. On y trouve une dissertation sur l’athéisme trad. 
en anglais, et une critique aussi injuste que passionée, de l’Histoire des 
Juifs de Basnage ;—Histoire du christianisme dans les Indes—La Haye 1774 
pet. in 8°, et 1758, 2 vol. in 12° trad. en allemand; c’est son meilleur 
ouvrage. Histoire du christianisme d’ Ethiopie et d Arménie ; ibid 1739 pet. 
in 8°; cet écrit est bien inferieur au précédant ;—Thesawrus epistolicus La- 
crozianus—Leipzig 1743-46 3 vol. in 4°; recueil publié par le professeur 
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Uhle ;—Leaicon wyyptiaco—latinwm—Oxford 1775 in 4°; le manuscrit de 
cet ouvrage considérable a été revu par Scholtz, et annoté par Woide qui 
le fait paraitre au frais de l'Université d’Oxford. Chaque mot copte est 
suivi de son équivalent en grec et en latin, mais sans autre explication 
(voy. Oriental und exeges. Biblioth. de Michaelis, t. I, p. 202, et suivi, et 
Recherches sur lV Hgypte par Quatremére) ;—un grand nombre d’articles 
dans les publications périodiques. Parmi les ouvrages inédits de ce 
savant, il faut citer un Dictionnaire arménien qui Ini avait cotte de 
longues recherches ; un Dictionnaire slavon. et un Dictionnaire syriaque. 
M. N. en Nouv. Biographie générale, 1866. 





Note on the History of the Hast India Company Coinage 
from 1753-1835.—By Hpcar THurstTon. 


When I was engaged in collecting material for my ‘ History of the 
Coinage of the Territories of the Hast India Company in the Indian 
Peninsula, and Catalogue of the coins in the Madras Museum,’* the 
records of the Madras Mint were placed at my disposal by the Madras 
Government, and I expressed a hope that some one would eventually 
explore the archives of the Calcutta and Bombay Mints with a view 
to clearing up many obscure points in the history of the coinage of the 
Company, which constitutes a complicated branch of modern numis- 
matics. y 

My head-quarters having, by the fortune of service, been tem- 
porarily transferred from Madras to Calcutta, the opportunity has been 
taken advantage of to examine the records of the Calcutta Mint; and 
facilities for carrying out the research in my spare moments were 
courteously given tome by Colonel Baird, F. R. S., Master of the Mint, 
to whom I have to express my great indebtedness. 

The Caleutta Mint Committee Proceedings which are preserved in 
the Calcutta Mint, commence with the year 1792 (more than thirty years 
after the establishment of the Calcutta Mint), and are, with very few 
exceptions, continuous to 1835, where my investigations ceased, as the 
history of the Company’s coinage after that year, in which a general 
British currency was established, is no longer veiled in doubt and 
obscurity. 

Of the Calcutta Mint Records from the establishment of the 
Mint in 1760 to 1792, I have been unable to find any trace, and this 
is the more to be regretted, since the history of the coinage during this 


* Madras Government Press, 1890. 
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period is beset with difficulties, the problem being, as pointed out by 
Dr. Stanley Lane-Poole* to determine where the native coinage ends and 
the Company’s begins. 


1753. In a despatch to the Court of Directors dated 12th Febru- 
ary, 17538, it is mentioned that “the utmost 
secrecy was necessary with reference to the 
establishment of a mint at Calcutta, as any attempt to effect an ar- 
rangement with the Nawab would be immediately overset by Juggut 
Sing.” <A vakil was entrusted and consulted, who said that his master, 
Hackem Beg, had a son in great power at Delhi, who might be able 
to get a phirmaund from the king; but that this would be attended at 
least with the expense of 100,000 rupees, and that, on the arrival of 
the phirmaund at Cossimbazar, it would cost another 100,000 rupees 
to the mutsuddys and diwans of the Nawab to put the phirmaund in 
force. 


Calcutta. 


1759-60. The establishment of a mint at Calcutta finally took 
place in 1759 or 1760, and the following is a translation of the par- 
wana: ‘To the noblest of merchants, the English Company, be the 
royal favour. In Calcutta a mint is established. You shall coin gold 
and silver of equal value and fineness with the ashrafees and rupees of 
Murshidébad in the name of Calcutta. In the suburbs of Bangala, 
Bihar, and Orissa, they shall be current, and no person shall demand 
or insist upon a discount upon them. Dated the 11th of the moon 
Zihada in the 4th year.” 


1792. In 1792 a Committee was constituted in Calcutta by order 
of the Governor-General, Harl Cornwallis, for 
superintending the mints and enquiring into 
the general state of the coinage in Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. Among 
the instructions given to the Committee were :— 

1. To enquire particularly into the cause of the little progress 
which had been made towards the establishment of the general currency 
of the sikka rupees. 

2. To ascertain the causes of the batta or discount that had fre- 
quently been levied on the exchange of a gold mohar for silver. 

3. To report whether it would be advisable to declare the gold 
mohars, and the multiples thereof, legal tender of payment in the 
three provinces in all transactions, public and private, at the value at 
which they were then received and paid at the general treasury and in 
all private transactions. 


Bengal. 


* Catalogue of coins of the Moghul Emperors, 1892, 
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4, To enquire into the state of the copper coinage. 

5. To state their sentiments on the practicability and expediency 
of coining the gold mohars, rupees and pice, or either of those coins, 
with machinery of similar construction to that in use in the mints in 
Europe. 

On May 14th, 1792, the Mint Master informed the Committee that 
he had received orders from the Governor- 
General to establish mints at Patna and Mur- 
shidabad, to facilitate the conversion of the various species of silver 
coins current in the several districts into sikka rupees. : 

A new gold mohar and sikka rupee of the current coinage were 
laid before the Committee, who were of opinion that the size, shape, 
and impression of the mohar were perfect, and equal, if not superior, 
to the newest English guinea, or any of the gold coins in Europe, the die 
being precisely the same size as the coin, which consequently bore the 
whole legend, the letters being cut flat, and the coin being difficult to 
drill without defacing it, owing to its being milled and of proper thick- 
ness. With respect to the rupee, the Committee considered that it was 
very defective both with regard to its size, thickness, and impression, 
which was struck with a die of twice the circumference of the coin, so 
that only a part of the impression appeared on the coin. The letters 
were considered to be too prominent, and liable to injury from common 
wear and filing, and the thickness of the coin and absence of milling 
rendered it liable to be easily filed, bored, and defaced. The Committee, 
therefore, recommended that the rupee should be coined in every res- 
pect in the same manner as the gold mohar. 

In the Calcutta Mint Committee’s Proceedings, 1792, the following 
historical sketch of the Benares mint (con- 
cerning which great confusion exists) by Mr. 
Barlow, who had been deputed in 1787 to enquire into the trade and 
coinage of Benares, is placed on record. 

A mint was first established at Benares in the 15th year of the 
reign of Muhammad Shah (1734). The assay of the rupee was fixed 
at 22 chauwals, but, by the connivance of the Superintendents of the 
mint, it was debased to 32 chauwals at different periods before the 30th 
and last year of the reign. 

During the first three years of the reign of Ahmad Shah 
(1745-50) the mint was under the charge of Raja Balwant Singh, who 
increased the duties on the coinage by attaching the fees of the officers 
of the mint, and establishing new ones to the same amount. In the 
Ist year the assay was kept up to 22 chauwals, but in the 2nd and 3rd 
years the Raja farmed the mint to one Nandram who, to increase his 


Patna, Murshidabad. 


Benares. 
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receipts, debased the coin to 24 and 32 chauwals. The mint records 
were burnt by Balwant Singh, and no records were kept in the mint 
until the 17th year of the reign of Shah ’Alam (1776). The farmers 
tarried away their books in order to conceal the profits they reaped 
from debasing the coins. The system of farming out the mints, first 
adopted by Ratan Chand, Diwan to Farrukhsiyar, at length intro- 
duced the custom of changing the value of the rupee every year. 
Those who had payments to make were consequently obliged to carry 
their old rupees to the mint to have them re-coined into sikkas, the 
name given to the rupees of the current year. Previous to the 10th year 
of the reign of Shah ’Alam (1769), the new coined sikka rupee, after 
circulating twelve months, fell 3 per cent., and at the expiration of two 
years 2 per cent. more, at which value it continued under the denomi- 
nation ‘sanwat.’ On the 6th August, 1771, this usage was abolished 
by the British Government, who resolved that the sikkas coined in the 
10th year of the reign should be considered as sanwats, and that those 
coined in the llth and all subsequent years should pass in payment at 
the same value as the sikkas of the current year. 

From the beginning of the 4th to the end of the 6th and last year 
(1754) of Ahmad Shah the mint was under the charge of Agha Asad 
Beg, Kiladar or Governor of the Fort of Chunar. The assay of the 
rupees was from 26 to 32 chauwals. 

At the commencement of the reign of ’Alamgfr IT (1754) the mint 
fell to the Vizier Shuja’ud-daulah. During the Ist and 2nd years 
the assay of the rupees was from 26 to 28 chauwals. In the 3rd year 
Shuja’ud-daulah made over the mint to his brother-in-law, Mirza ’Ali 
Khan, who farmed it to Subh4w Chand. The assay of the rupees was 
from 24 to 32 chauwals. In the 4th year the mint was farmed to the 
agent of an eminent Benares banker, and the rupees were debased to 
64 chauwals and, for the first time, half a ratfi in weight. Raja Balwant 
Singh refused to receive them into his treasury. In the 5th year the 
rupees were raised to their proper weight of 9 mdshds, 7 ratis (or 632 
chauwals), but continued at the debased standard of 40 and 48 chauwals. 
In the 6th and last year of the reign the rupees were debased to 100 
chauwals assay (7. e. a silver and = alloy) and half a rati in weight. 

In the lst year of the reign of Shah ’Alam, Shuja’ud-daulah ap- 
pointed a person on his own part to superintend the coinage, and 
the rupee was restored to its former weight, (9m. 7r.) and to 26 chauwals 
assay. During the 2nd to Sth years the assay remained at 40 chauwals. 
In the latter year (1767) Shuja’ud-daulah, at the recommendation of 
Lord Clive, resolved to reform the coin. The Bendres mint was, ac- 
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cordingly, committed to the care of Mirz4 Hasan, who engaged to 
restore the rupees to their proper weight and standard. A Delhi rupee 
of the 18th year of Muhammad Shah was sent as a sample for the new 
coinage. This rupee was 22 chauwals fine, but, being worn, had lost 2 
chauwals in weight. The new rupees were, in consequence, 2 chauwals 
deficient, and from that time the Benares rupees continued at 9m. 6r. 
6 ch., being 2 chauwals less than the original weight of 9m. 7r. In the 
9th year the mint was farmed to Monsieur Gentille, the French Agent 
at Shuja’ud-daulah’s court, and the same assay (22 chauwals) was con- 
tinued until the 15th year (1774). A considerable portion of the rupees 
issued in the 16th year contained only 53 oz. of silver, to 10} oz. of 
copper. 

In the 17th year of the reign of Shah ’Alam (1776) the mint 
was transferred by the Company to Chait Singh, who engaged to coin 
rupees of 9m. 9r. 6 ch., weight and 18 chauwals fine, and to continue 
the die of the 17th san, in order to put an end to the confusion in the 
currency occasioned by the constant alteration of the value of the coin. 
“All rupees, therefore,” the Records state, ‘‘coined in the Benares 
mint since the 17th year of the present reign, ought to be of the same 
weight and standard, and to pass current as sikkas* of the present 
year. The rupees current in the district of Benares may, therefore, 
be classed as sanwat and sikka, the former coined under the Mughal 
Princes, and the latter since the 17th year of the reign of Shah ’Alam, 
when the mint was ceded to the Company by the Vizier, and by them 
transferred to Chait Singh.” 

The following table gives information as to the assays, weights, 
and names of the rupees coined at the Benares mint from its establish- 
ment to 1782 :— 


* Previous to the time of Farrukhsiyar all rupees coined under the reigning 
king were considered as sikkas, and passed at their original value during his life. 
At the accession of anew king, the rupees of the former reign were subject to a 
batta, and were not received into the royal treasury. 
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The fact is incidentally mentioned that, when the Shahzada (Shah 
’Alam) invaded Bihar, the mint accompanied him, and a large quantity 
of Benares rupees were melted down and coined into ‘rikabees’ (rvkab, 
a stirrup) which were lr. 2ch. deficient in weight, and of 64 chauwals 
assay, but were made to pass in the camp as sikkas of the established 
weight and fineness. Itis also noted that two lacs of rupees were 
annually melted down for the manufacture of the laces and rich stuffs 
for which Benares was celebrated. 

From Mr. Barlow’s sketch the following account of the coinage of 
copper has been derived. 

The pice current in the city and district of Benares previous to 
the establishment of the mint, were mostly coined at Gorakhpur in 
Oudh from copper brought from the northern hills. The first coinage 
of pice at Benares was in the 23rd year of the reign of Muhammad 
Shah (1742), when 100 maunds weight were struck with the die of the 
sikka rupee. From that period till the 4th year of the reign of Shah 
’Alam (1762), no pice were coined in the Benares mint. In the 5th 
year the farmer of the mint purchased some Hnglish copper, and coined 
it into pice of 10 mashas stamped with the die of Gorakhpur. The 
number exchanged for a rupee was 45 to 48. The coinage of pice was 
again discontinued until the 17th year (1776), when it was re-established 
by permission of Raja Chait Singh. The new pice were 10m. 3r. in 
weight, and passed current at about 50 or 51 to the rupee. In the 
following year a quantity of copper was brought to Benares from 
Calcutta, and the coining of pice and exclusive privilege of buying and 
selling copper in Benares granted to one Kashmiré Mall for Rs. 5,000. 
The weight of the coins continued to be 10m. 3r. and they passed in 
the bazir at about 52 or 53 per rupee. In the 19th and 20th years 
the coinage was declared free, and those who brought copper received 
pice in return, after paying duties. In the 2lst year (1779) a consider- 
able revolution took place in the copper coinage. The Nawab Vizier 
issued orders to the officers of the Allahabad mint to reduce the weight 
of the pice to 9m. 2r. The merchants, finding that their maund of 
copper yielded 3,650 pice at Allahabad and only 3,250 at Benares, 
carried all their copper to the former place. The coinage of pice was, 
consequently, at a stand still, only 29 maunds being coined during the 
year. large quantities of the new Allahdbad pice were brought by 
merchants to Benares. Raja Chait Singh at first refused to authorise 
their currency, but at length gave his consent, and the Alléhdbad pice 
of 9m. 3r. were declared current, and ordered to be received in payment 
in common with the old pice of 10m. 3r. The result was that the 
bankers contrived to lower the value of the pice altogether, and were 
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assisted in so doing by large importations from Allé4hébad. In the 
22nd year Raja Chait Singh ordered pice to be coined of the same size 
and weight as the Allahabad pice, and this contributed greatly to over- 
stocking the circulation. In the 23rd and 24th years, after the expul- 
sion of Chait Singh, the same weight (9m. 2r.) was continued, and the 
price of pice continued to fall until the famine in the next year, when 
they sold at thirteen for a rupee. In the 27th year the Resident at 
Benares ordered that no pice should be issued from the mint under 
10m. 3r. and that Gorakhpur pice, weighing 10m. to 10m. 38r. and 
Benares pice, weighing 10m. 3r. should pass at the same value. The 
price immediately rose to 58 per rupee. In the 28th year (1787), when 
it was supposed that sufficient new pice had been coined for the city 
of Benares, the Gorakhpur pice were forbidden, and only the new 
Benares pice stamped with a tristl (trident), and weighing from 10m. 
to 10m. 3r. and the Gorakhpur pice, re-stamped and not under 10m. in 
weight, were declared current. 

As regards the gold coinage at the Benares mint, it is stated that 
the gold was assayed there by touch on a species of the salgrdm* stone 
so celebrated in the sdstras of the Hindus. Upon comparing the 
Calcutta with the Benares gold mohars, it was found (1787) that the 
former was about Rs. 2-1-6 better than the latter, 7. e., R. 1-14-9 in 
weight and As 2-9 in assay. It was suggested, therefore, that the 
Benares mohar should be raised to the same weight and standard as 
the Calcutta mohar. 

1792. On June 26, 1792, the following regulations were submitted, 
among others, for the consideration of the 
Governor General :— 

J. That the rupees coined throughout 
Bengal, Bihar, and the district of Benares, be of the same weight, 
standard, size and impression (the rupee of the 19th san then coined 
at Calcutta). 

Il. That the mints of Dacca, Patna and Murshidabad be re- 
established. 

III. That one species of copper coin be declared current through- 
out the Company’s dominions. 

In August, 1792, it was notified that directions had already been 
given by the Governor General for the re-establishment of the mints 
at Dacca, Patna, and Murshidd4bid; and in the same month, the follow- 


Dacca, Patna, Mur- 
shidabad. 


* Sélagrama stones are fossil ammonites, which, as worshipped by the Hindus, 
are commonly perforated by holes believed to have been made by Vishnu. 

+ I have, for convenience, adopted a uniform spelling of the names, of places, 
e. g.. Bihar and Murshidabad instead of Behar and Moorshedabad, 
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ing propositions were, among others, made by the Calcutta mint Com- 
mittee, with a view to drawing the old and light coms into the mints, 
and establishing the general currency of the sikka rupee :— 

I. That after April 10th, 1794, only the san 19 sikka rupees be 
received at the public treasuries, or issued therefrom ; 

II. That public notice be given that Government, witha view 
to enabling individuals to get their old coin or bullion converted into 
sikka rupees without delay, have established mints at Dacca, Patna 
and Murshidabad in addition to the mint at Calcutta; 

III. That the rupees coined at Dacca, Patna and Murshidabad, 
be made precisely of the same shape, weight and standard as the 
19 san sikka rupees coined at Calcutta, in order that the rupees struck 
at the several mints might not be recognisable from each other, and 
might be received and paid indiscriminately ; 

IV. That the dies be made of the same size as the coin, and that 
the coins be milled; 

V. Thatthe hijrah year be omitted, as the insertion of it, by 
showing the year in which the rupees were struck, would defeat the 
object of Government in continuing the 19th san upon the coins. 

The earliest weekly account of the new Dacca mint which I have 
been able to find, is dated 11th August, 1792, 
on which day the Assay Master also submitted 
to the Calcutta Mint Committee the accounts of the preceding three 
months, and promised in future to forward a weekly account. 

On 23rd October, 1792, the Assay Master of the Murshidébad mint 
reported that he was erecting workshops, etc., 
at the Dutch Factory, and hoped to begin coin- 
ing by the end of the following week. The opening of the mint was 
announced to the Governor General in a letter dated December, 
1792. 

1793. On 24th February, 1793, the Assay Master of the Patna 
mint announced to the Calcutta Mint Committee 
that everything would be ready by the end a 
the month for the coining of five lacs monthly. 

In 1793 a regulation* was passed, by which the gold and silver 
coin in Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa was reformed, 
and the currency of any gold or silver coin in 
these provinces, but the 19th san gold mohar and 19th san sikka rupee, 
and their respective divisions into halves and quarters, was prohibited. 


Dacea. 


Murshidabad. 


Patna. 


Bengal. 


* See Prinsep, Indian Antiquities, and Thurston, History of the Coinage of the 
Kast India Company. 
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1795. Inaminute dated 2nd October, 1795, the defective state 
of the copper coinage in Bengal was dealt with, 
and the principles upon which the copper currency 
was regulated under Native administration, and the rules that had 
been prescribed regarding it by the British Government were noted. 
** Under the Mogul administration,” the minute states, “the silver coin 
was the only measure of value and legal tender of payments. Gold 
mohurs and pice were struck at the mints for the convenience of ind1- 
viduals, who carried gold or copper to be converted into those coins. 
But the Government never fixed the number of pice which should be 
equivalent to a rupee, any more than the number of rupees which should 
pass in exchange for a gold mohur. From the year 1772, when 
the mints at Dacca, Patna, and Murshidabad were withdrawn, no pice 
were coined in the Provinces until 1783, when a contract was concluded 
with Mr. Prinsep for coining pice on account of the Government. These 
pice were of four descriptions, viz., whole or pucka, weighing 20 annas, 
half pice, quarters and eighths. These pice were issued by the Govern- 
ment at the rate of 32 pucka pice, 64 half, 128 quarter pice, aud 256 
eighth pice for the sikka rupee.” 

At a council, over which Sir John Shore, Governor General, pre- 
sided, held on 2nd October, 1795, it was considered expedient that there 
should only be two descriptions of copper coin, a whole and half pice, 
to pass at the value of a quarter and an eighth of an anna respectively. 
It was, accordingly, resolved that a Regulation should be framed, and 
published for the establishment of a new copper coinage* for Bengal 
Bihar, and Orissa. Among the provisions of this Regulation were :— 

I. That people in all parts of the country be apprised of the value 
at which the coin was issued by Government, and to be received and 
paid by the public and individuals ; 

II. That the value be inscribed on one surface in Persian, Bangali 
and Nagari—the characters used in business in the Provinces; 

Ill. That the coin be declared legal tender of payment for frac- 
tions of half a rupee; 

IV. That the coin be struck at the Calcutta mint, and not at the 
three City mints. 

The Governor General approved of samples of the new pice and 
half pice in November, 1795, and orders were issued to coin an equal 
value of the two coins, until it was ascertained which was likely to be 
in the greatest demand. A week later, however, the Governor General, 
understanding that the relative values of the whole and half pice would 


Bengal. 


* The existing piece was known as the Calcutta, or Prinsep’s pice. 
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be best understood by the Natives, especially the lower orders, by 
substituting “ek pal sikka” and “adha pai sikka” for “paun ana and 
no iat (the inscriptions originally ordered) resolved that instructions for 
altering the inscriptions be issued to the Mint Master. 

Towards the end of 1795 trouble was caused by the debased 

quality of the gold mohars issued from the 
Dacca, Patna, Mur- 
pone the rupees issued from the Patna and Murshid- 
abad mints being below sikka standard. It was, after enquiry into the 
matter, resolved that the coinage of gold at the Patna mint should be 
for the time discontinued, and that, for the present, no more coins 
should be struck at the Murshidabid mint. In the course of the cor- 
respondence relating to the debased coinage, reference is made to the 
distinguishing marks of the three mints, but, for precaution’s sake, 
the nature of these private marks (recognisable with a lens) is not 
mentioned. 

1796. In February, 1796, it was resolved that all the gold bullion 
sent to the Calcutta mint should, until further 
orders, be coined into quarter mohars, inasmuch 
as these coins were in much greater request among the lower orders 
than the gold coins of higher value. 

In April 1796, in consequence of a report from the Mint Master, 
that considerable loss would be sustained annually if Government 


Bengal. 


adhered to their original intention of coining the whole pice at 16 


annas and the half pice at 8 annas sikka weight, Government was 
reduced to the alternative of relinquishing the establishment of the 
new copper coinage altogether, or reducing its value. It was accord- 
ingly resolved that the coining of whole pice of }2 annas and half pice 
of 6 annas sikka weight, be commenced immediately. The Mint 
Master, however, reported that dies could not be made for pice of 
smaller diameter than those then in use, as there would not be a 
sufficient body of metal to yield a bold impression. It was thereupon 
ordered that, in the event of its appearing impracticable to insert the 
whole of the inscription, the Persian portion should be omitted instead 
of the Nagari as suggested by the Mint. 
1797. The coinage of money at the Dacca and Patna mints ceased 
on 3lst January 1797, and December 3lst 
Mereenanes ae Le 1796, respectively. The date of the closing 
of the Murshidabad mint I have not been able 
to find, but the records of 1799 make reference to “‘ assaying materials 
which may be deposited in the late mint at that station, and to the 
best means of disposing of the building which was formerly used for 
a mint at Murshidabad.” 


Dacca, Patna, and Murshidaébad mints, and by 
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1800. In a letter dated 12th December, 1800, on the subject of 
the irregularities at the Benares mint, the 
Collector of that city suggested the advisabi- 
lity of a Huropean being placed in charge of the mint, and of having 
rupees coined there of the same standard as the Bihar sikka rupees. 
1801. In April 1801, a Committee was appointed to enquire into the 
state of the Benares mint, and report on the 
expediency of continuing it. From the Com- 
mittee’s report it appears that, since the abolition of the Residency, the 
mint had been left without the superintendence of a European official, 
and that the same species of gold, silver, and copper coins continued 
to be struck as at the time when Mr. Barlow reported on the mint (p. 54). 
In recommending a continuation of the mint, the Committee stated that 
‘¢a, connexion has always subsisted between the mint and the manufac- 
turers of gold and silver wire and thread, and the weavers of rich 
cloths and embroideries made at Benares, on which the prosperity 
of the trade in these articles appears so much to depend that, in the 
event of the abolition of the mint, the manufacturers might require 
some similar establishment to supply its place.” In reviewing the 
report of the Committee, the Governor-General did not think it advi- 
sable either to abolish the mint, or to alter the mode in which the 
coinage had been hitherto conducted, but ordered that the Agent of the 
Governor-General, the Magistrate of the city, and the Collector of the 
Province of Benares be constituted a permanent Committee for the 
superintendence and control of the mint. 
1802. In 1802 letters were received from Madras and Bombay, 
from which it appeared very necessary that a 
general reform of their coinage should be 
carried out, and greater uniformity introduced, so as to relieve the 
public and individuals from the inconvenience arising from so great 
a variety of coins, and from so frequent fluctuations in their values. The 
following plan of a new coinage was submitted by the Calcutta Mint :— 
I. That the gold and silver coins of Madras, Bombay, and the 
Ceded Districts, be of the same standafd and weight ; | 
II. That the gold mohar (gold rupee) weigh 180 grains troy, and 
contain 168 grains of gold and 12 grains of alloy: 
III. That the silver rupee weigh 186 grains troy, and contain 
173 grains of silver and 13 grains of alloy; 
IV. That fourteen rupees be equal to, and pass for the gold 
mohur. 
V. That the mohar and rupee of Bombay be divided into halves, 


quarters, and eighths (which last could be milled and stamped without 
trouble) ; 


Benares. 


Benares. 


Bombay, Madras. 
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VI. That the Madras quarter mohar pass for 42 silver fanams, 
and the Madras rupee for 12 fanams. 

In this proposed coinage the quarter gold mohar was of the same 
intrinsic value as the Madras star pagoda, but the rupee was nearly 
4 per cent. better than the Madras Arkét rupee. The proposed new 
rupee was more than 5 per cent. better than the Bombay rupee, which 
had been adopted from the Surat Mint. 

In a letter dated July, 1803, stating that the Governor-General 
had it in contemplation to establish a coinage 
of the same weight and standard throughout 
the provinces ceded to the Company by the Nawab Vizier, it was 
announced that a Committee had been appointed for the superintendence 
of the mints stablished at Baraili and Allahabad, which were to report 
to Government their suggestions for the improvement of the coinage 
in the ceded provinces. I have not been able to ascertain how long the 
coinage of the Allahabad mint continued, but reference is made in | 
December, 1805, to “base coin issued from the mint at Allahabad a 
short time previously to the coinage at that place.” 

1803. In May, 1803, the Collector of Gorakhpur stated that 

‘“‘it is the opinion of some sensible shroffs that, 
in the course of the ensuing year, it may be 
advisable to establish a mint at the town of Gorakhpur. In this case 
it is my opinion that the Lucknow sikka rupee of the 28th san should 
be gradually introduced as the standard currency of Gorakhpur. On 
the other hand, the shroffs would greatly prefer the Gorakhpur rupee 
because of the advantages always derived from the fluctuation of batta 
on rupees of different standards.” 

By Regulation XLV, 1803, it was enacted 
that :— 

(Sect. II.) A silver coin, to be denominated the Lucknow sikka 
rupee of the 45th san, struck in the mint of Farrukhabdd, corresponding 
in weight and standard with the sikka rupee at present struck at 
Lucknow, in the dominions of the Nawab Vizier, and thence denomin- 
ated the Lucknow rupee, is hereby declared to be the established and 
legal silver coin in the provinces ceded by the Nawab Vizier to the 
English East India Company. 

(Sect. 1V.) A mint shall be established at, or in the immediate 
vicinity of Farrukhabad, in which Lucknow rupees of the 45th san, 
and of the prescribed weight and standard, and half and quarter rupees 
of the same standard and proportionate weight, will be coined. 

(Sect. V.) The Lucknow 45th san sikka rupee, as established 
by this regulation, shall be of the same size and form as the 19th san 


Baraili, Allahabad. 


Gorakhpur. 


Farrukhabad. 
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sikka rupee struck in the mint at Calcutta, and shall bear the following 
impression :— 


Obverse. Reverse. 
Oo” Usd ole BE | Cygilo devo 
Bldsl alle wld ad aslo | Cugle 120 civ 


(Sect. VI.) The half and quarter rupee shall be proportionately 
less than the rupee, and bear the same impression as the rupee. 

(Sect. XII.) The Mint Master at Calcutta shall cause a private 
mark to be put on all dies which may be prepared for the mint at 
Farrukhabad, but in such a manner as not to be distinguished by the 
naked eye, or by persons unacquainted with it. 

1804. In 1804 the Commissioner of Cuttack pointed out that 

reat inconvenience was experienced in the 

Cattank, Pctiites of Cuttack from the want of a cur- 

rent coin of small value, especially for the use of the troops, and 

pilgrims resorting to the temple of Jagannath, and proposed that the 

coin should bear on one face the figure of Jagannath, and on the other 

the value of the coin in Persian and Uriya, and the date. This coin 
was never struck. 

In this year the Assay Master of the Benares mint expressed a 

wish that ‘‘a coining, milling, and laminating 
a tha machine may be sent up to Benares to enable 
me to ascertain by experiments what advantage there might be in 
introducing the mode at present used in Calcutta, or in continuing the 
native method of coining with the hammer only, though the whole 
figure of the die is not impressed on the rupees that are made in any 
of the native mints. The Riwaé rupees, though of inferior value, 
have toan inexperienced person very much the aspect of Benares 
rupees, and are sometimes passed as such.” 

The Mint Committees in the Ceded Provinces (Baraili and 

Allahabad) were called on, in 1804, to report 

Bara ili Ry their views as to the introduction of anew 
SES ee ag copper coinage. — The Allahabad Committee 
recommended that a new copper coinage should be issued, bearing the 
same impression as the Lucknow rupees struck at Allahabad. ‘ There 
are,” the Committee stated, “two kinds of copper coinage in currency. 


* The above is quoted from the text of the Regulation. Mr. Rodgers (J.A.58.B., 
Vol. LVI, Part I for 1888) gives a slightly different version. Hp. 
A oe rae, 
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The average exchange of the first is two to an anna, and of the second 
four to an anna. We recommend that, for the present, the new coinage 
be limited to the first sort.” 

In their report the Baraili Committee gave the following details 
concerning the history of the copper coinage 
at that mint. ‘At Baraili no copper coinage 
was known until about sixteen years ago, when it was introduced by 
Mahdi ’Ali Khan, the dmil, who coined pice called shamsher shahi 
from their having the figure of a sword stamped upon them. They 
were generally coined out of old pice or copper utensils. This coinage 
continued two years, after which the same dmil substituted another 
species of pice called machhlidars from their having the figure of 
a fish stamped upon them. A few years after an improved coinage was 
introduced by the then amil of Rohilkhand, whose pice were termed 
katar from their being stamped with a dagger. After that, when 
Mahdi ’Ali Khan became amil for the second time in 1205 (1790), 
though the name and appearance remained the same, the weight was 
reduced from 18 10 17 and even 16 mashas. In this diminished state 
the coinage of the katar shahis continued until the cession of the 
provinces to the Company in November, 1801. They are still current in 
the southern and eastern parts of Rohilkhand, but never obtained 
circulation equal to that of the najib khadnis, which are current at 
Rampur.” ) 

The opinion expressed by the Committee was that there were no 
special circumstances of a local nature which urgently demanded the 
introduction of a copper coinage, but “that it appeared advisable, on 
general principles, to introduce a sort of pice which would be intrin- 
sically valuable from its purity, and difficult of imitation, and which 
should bear the same proportion to the local silver currency which the 
pice in the Lower Provinces bore to the Calcutta sikka rupees. 


Baraili. 


It appears from a report by Mr. Seton that the system of farming 
the Baraili mint was abolished in 1802. No alteration was introduced 
into the standard of the rupee, except that, to mark the period at which 
the change of system took place, the Persian letter ¢ (the first letter of 
the late Sibah Hussain ’Ali Khan) was discontinued, and » (W) substi- 
tuted in compliment to the Lieutenant-Governor. . 

1805. In February 1805, the authorities of the Farrukhabad mint 

Farrakhabad. recommended the coinage of milled meee: 
of hammered money as a measure tending to 
correct several existing abuses and imperfections. In July a letter 
from Government stated that “‘The Governor General in Council has 
determined on the immediate introduction of a new silver coin into 
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the provinces ceded by the Nawab Vizier to the English Hast India 
_ Company, and into the conquered Provinces of the Nawab and on the 
_ right bank of the river Jumna, including the Zillah of Bundelkhand, to 
be denominated the Lucknow sikka rupee of the 45th san, struck 
at Farrukhabad, corresponding in weight and standard with the sikka 
rupee at present struck at Lucknow in the dominions of the Nawab 
Vizier; and has it in contemplation to establish a new copper coin in 
the provinces above-mentioned, of an uniform weight, to consist of pure 
copper.” 
1806. In 1806 the Mint Master at Benares, in a report on the 
copper currency of the Benares Province, stat- 
a aes ed that ‘“‘ there is no regulation for the weight, 
Size, or impression of pice that can be the least check on any person 
making them privately without fear of detection. A great part of the 
pice now in circulation have been made in Oudh, the Riwaé Raja’s 
country, and other places, and smuggled into circulation.” He, accord- 
ingly, suggested for the consideration of Government a new copper 
coinage (of which specimens were forwarded) to consist of :— 


Metin Number to the Weight: Grains} Diameter, 


rupee. troy. Inches. 
Single ,, “ye 64: 120 1 
Half i Ped 128 60 3 
Quarter ,, ve 256 30 ae 


“Tf,” the Mint Master wrote, “ the machinery of the Calcutta mint 
could be used in laminating the derabs, it would greatly reduce the 
expense of making the pice, but I would by no means advise the 
impression being stamped in Calcutta, as the prejudices of the Natives 
in Benares should be conceded to.” 

In a letter dated 10th December, 1806, the Governor General, in 
forwarding a letter from the Court of Directors 
concerning a plan for one general coinage for 
the Company’s possession, expressed his opinion that the coins should 
be struck in the name of the king of Delhi, and not of the Company 
with their arms, as proposed by the Court. In the letter referred to, 
of which the following is a précis, the Court of Directors wrote as 


General. 
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follows':—“ We think the Earl of Liverpool* has established the prin- 
ciple that ‘“‘the money or coin which is to be the principal measure 
of property, ought to be of one metal only.” In applying the argu- 
ment to a coin for general use in India, there cannot be any doubt, 
in our opinion, that such coinage must be of silver. The standard 


weight of the silver coins issued from the mints of our several Presi- 


dencies we find to be as follows :— 


Calcutta sikka rupee. Troy gers. ose) Dawes 
Madras Arcot +5 bp ay ty i. sol vies 
Bombay 2 eal laes 


“We think it would answer a ori tes to fix the gross weight 
in whole numbers, and should prefer the weight of 180 grs. troy. The 
British standard for gold coin is {4 alloy and ++ fine. There is no 
doubt that ~; alloy of copper would be equally proper for silver coin, 
and we are of opinion that this proportion should be adopted, in which 
case the new rupees would have 165 grains of fine silver and 15 grains 
of alloy. Should the new rupee be ultimately adopted, there may be 
coined also :— | 


Half rupee weighing troy grs. a 1. eee 
Quarter ” 99 ” 9 one ws 40,7 
Anna ” ” ” ” eee 1h. 


“‘ A copper coinage should also be devaeainen on for general circul- 


ation, and it is our opinion that it should consist of 6 pice or half anna, — 


3 pice or quarter anna, and 1 pice pieces. 

“We are desirous of establishing a gold coin on a principle fitted 
for general use. This coin should, in our opinion, be called a gold 
rupee, and be made of the same standard as the silver rupee, viz., 180 
grains gross weight and 165 grains fine, and be divided into halves and 
quarters. The quarter gold rupee appears well fitted to supply the 
place of the Madras star pagoda in the payment of the Madras army. 

‘““We have thought the adoption of a new coinage for British India 
a fit opportunity for giving a new impression to our currency, and the 
most appropriate, in our esteem, is the Company’s arms with an ins- 
cription ‘English Hast India Company,” as also the denomination and 
value of the coin with the year of coinage, and for the reverse a 
Persian inscription expressing the English one on the obverse with the 
date of coinage and value and denomination of the coin. If the smaller 
gold and silver coins (perhaps all below the half rupee) do not present 
surface sufficient for a clear impression, it would be proper to substi- 
tute for the Company’s arms the Company’s crest, the inscriptions to 
remain alike in all.” 


* Letter to the King on the coins of the realm, 


‘ 
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1807. <A letter from the Mint Master at Farrukhabad dated 24th 
= ne October, 1807, asks for new milling dies for 
sper rupees, and states that the mint had not yet 
been furnished with dies for the half and quarter rupees, the expe- 
dency of introducing which had been suggested by the Mint Committee. 
In this year, and early in 1808, proclamations were issued by 
Medraa. the Government of Madras respecting a new 
coinage for the Madras Presidency, of which 

the following is a réswmé. 


A SILVER CoINnaGeE. 

“ All the silver coins of the Presidency coined at the Madras mint 
shall be coined direct from dollars when imported, and be of dollar 
fineness. 

“The double rupee will contain double the quantity, the half rupee 
half the quantity, and the quarter rupee a quarter of the pure silver 
which the rupee contains. 

“There are also coined and issued the following small coins :— 
Five fanams, on which is inscribed their denomination in English, 

Persian, Gentoo (Telugu), and Malabar (Malayalam). 


% 
Three ” ” ” ” ” 
Two: ” P ” ” ” 
Single ” ”? ” ” ” 


B. Copper Cornace. 
‘The Governor General in Council has been pleased to issue a new 
Sore of the following numbers, values, ete. 


Double Dubs. — we 24 to the rupee. 
Single" *”,, vee 48 Soden fe 
Half 2 oO Pon ag o 
Quarter ,, aaa ay re eae a 


“In case the above coins are issued at the Presidency, etc., they 
are to measure with the star pagodas :— 
84 double dubs to one pagoda. 
168 single a ae ” 
336 half 4, 4) 99 
Cromauarter 5; 5, & 
‘“‘ There are also issued the following coins with their denomination 
inscribed on them in English, Persian, Gentoo, and Malabar:—40 cash, 
20 cash, 10 cash, 5 cash.” 


* The five fanam pieces are now very scarce. Double and single finams are 
fairly common. The three fanam pieces I have never seen, and have met with no 
other reference to them. I am inclined to think that the mention of them is a 
mistake. 
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In this Proclamation, which is dated 22nd August, 1807, it is 
stated that ‘‘the Governor in Council has also deemed it expedient to 
issue a silver coinage of half and quarter pagodas of dollar fineness.” 

This Proclamation was repeated on 28th November, 1807, with the 
addition of a 25 cash piece as being “also issued.” 


C. Gotp Coinage. 


‘The Governor in Council, having deemed it necessary to establish 
anew gold currency, has resolved to coin a gold pagoda of 22 carats 
fine, and a double pagoda of the same fineness, with English, RR 
Gentoo, and Malabar inscriptions.” 

In August, 1807, the mint master at Benares received a letter 
from Calcutta respecting a new copper coinage 
for the province of Benares, which was to be 
prepared inthe Calcutta mint. This coinage should, it was thought, 
consist of :— 


Benares. 


Number toa Calcutta sikka 


rupee. weight. 
Double pice... as tt), 202 1-1-6 
Single ,, ase ove » 64 0-8-9 
Half 5 mh bs: 0-4-45 


1809. By Remain X, 1809, the Calonier mint was directed to 
coin pice for the province of Benares, valued 
at 64 per rupee. 

1810. Ina letter dated 11th September, 1810, reference is made 

o ‘London made copper coins at Fort St. 

Madras. George, of which there is stated to be 80,000 

pagodas in store, and which cannot be brought into circulation at that 

Presidency. We are of opinion that the 20 cash pieces might be circu- 

lated here at the value of one and a half of the Bengal pice, and that, 

in the present scarcity of copper, it would be advisable to send the 
whole of them to Bengal. 

1811. A letter dated 16th September, 1811, states that ‘ Govern- 
ment having been pleased to determine that 
no change shall be made in the local currency 
of the province of Benares, but that it shall be recognised as the legal 
currency of that portion of the Company’s territories, we entirely 
concur as to the expediency of placing the mint of that province under 
the immediate control of the Supreme Government, and of assimila- 
ting it in every respect to the mints of Calcutta and Farrukhabad, by 
which means the coin which may hereafter be struck in the Benares 
mint will be much improved in point of fabrication and appearance. 


Benares. 


Benares. 
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The same letter states that “the quantity of gold which has been 
coined in the Benares mint since 1782 only amounted to 121,949 mohars 
or about 1,768,260 rupees, whilst, during the same period, the silver 
coinage has amounted to rupees 51,631,000, and it is accordingly 
proposed by the Board of Commissioners that the Benares mint shall 
not be open for the coinage of gold bullion in future.” 

A Regulation for the future management of the Benares mint, (the 
date* of which is not given in the records), 
has, among its clauses, the following :— 

Preamble. Whereas it has been deemed advisable to continue the 
mint at Benares, and to assimilate the internal management of it to 
the rules already in force in the Mints of Calcutta and Farrukhabad, 
the following rules have been enacted to be in force from their pro- 
mulgation :— 

I. The silver coin now current in the Benares province under the 
denomination of the machhlidar rupee, commonly called the Benares 
rupee, shall continue to be the established coin of the province, and 
shall be received as such in all public and private transactions. 

IJ. The Benares rupee is to continue of the following weight, and 
half and quarter rupees are to be coined of the same standard and 
proportionate weight :— 


Benares. 


Troy grains oe ave roe Ls, 
Pure silver 2. fe 00 L688 2 
Alloy... : oe we 6°125 


III. The Benares rupee shall hereafter be struck of the same size 
and form as the 19th san rupee struck in the mint of Calcutta, and 
shall bear the same impression as iS now in use; 

IV. The half and quarter rupee shall be proportionately less than 
the rupee, and shall have the same impression as the rupee ; 

V. The edges shall be milled, and the dies (to be cutin the 
Calcutta mint) shall be made of the same size as the coin, so that the 
whole impression may appear; | 

VI. The mint master at Calcutta shall cause a private mark to 
to be put upon ail the dies which may be prepared for the Benares 
mint. 

1812. In 1812 the Lieutenant-Governor of Java asked that a 
supply of copper coinage might be sent from 
Bengal to Batavia, as the want of a small 
currency was felt throughout the colony. The coinage, it was sug- 
gested, should consist of 165 coins to one Dutch pound weight, and the 
device be either the figure of a buffalo or elephant, and on the reverse, 
JAva and the date. | 


Java. 


* It was probably 1810, as it refers to “ From and after the first day of 1811.” 
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In April, 1812, the Madras mint Committee recommended that, in 
conformity with the orders of the Court of 
meen directors, the coinage of half and quarter pago- 
das and of pie, two, and single fanams be discontinued, and that the 
coinage of rupees, half, quarter, and eighth rupees be commenced; and 
that the half and quarter pagodas and five fanam pieces be re-coined 
into rupees as fast as possible, leaving the double and single fanams 
to remain in circulation until the fractions of the rupee were fully 
established. : 

1813. In 1813 it was pointed out that, since the “tirsoolee pisa” 
was originally established as the copper cur- 
rency of Benares, no measures had been adop- 
ted to renew it, and the inscription had, by process of time, become 
more or less indistinct, and the shroffs had reduced the value of pice 
in which the tristl was defective by reducing it 11 per cent. in current 
value for no other reason than the defectiveness of the trisal.” 

By a Resolution dated 7th August, 1813, the Governor-General, 
anticipating great convenience and advantage 
from the establishment of an uniform coinage 
throughout the ceded and conquered provinces, including the districts 
dependent on Delhi, resolved that the coinage to be carried on henceforth 
at the Delhi mint be confined to new Farrukhabad rupees of the weight 
and standard of the coin issued from the Farrukhabad mint, and bearing 
the same inscription. The Governor-General also expressed his opinion 
that there could be no objection to coining at the Delhi mint a limited 
number of rupees. bearing the name and title of his present Majesty, 
Akbar Shah, these rupees being only intended to be presented to His 
Majesty on the anniversary of his accession for the purpose of being 
distributed as complimentary presents. 

In 1813 a Regulation for establishing a copper coinage in the 

Province of Benares was passed, among the 
rs clauses of which were the following :— 

I. A copper coin weighing 100 grains troy, and consisting of pure 
copper, shall be established in the province of Benares (the coin to be 
fabricated at the Benares mint) ; 

II. The form, size, and impression of the copper coin shall cor- 
respond with those prescribed by Sect. XII, Reg. Il, 1803, for the 
Benares rupee, but the edges shall not be milled or have any mark or 
impression. 

In November, 1818, the Court of Directors expressed their opinion 
that the coinage forthe Bombay Presidency 
should be executed in the Calcutta mint, and- 


Benares. 


Ceded Provinces. 


Bombay. 
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forwarded a number of coins as showing their views with respect to 
manner in which the coinage should be executed. 

1816. In September, 1816, the Board of Commissioners, Farrukh- 

a dbid, pointed out that for some time only a 

Sao bed. small quantity of silver had been brought to 

the mint by individuals for coinage, and suggested the expediency of 

employing the establishment in the coinage of copper pice on account of 

Government. The following draft Resolution was submitted by the 
Commissioners :— 

I. That Sect. XLITI, Reg. XLV, 1803, prescribing a specified 
weight for the copper pice to be struck at Farrukhabad be rescinded 

Ij. That such copper coin be struck at Farrukhabdid, weighing 
200 grains troy for the whole, or double pice, and 100 grains troy for 
the half or single pice; 

III. That such copper coin shall be issued from the mint at the 
rate of 82 whole and 64 half pice for each rupee. ° 

In November, 1816, the Mauritius Government wrote to the 

ti Governor General that “ this Colony is subject 
a A to considerable inconvenience and difficulties, 
especially since the great fire, from the want of a small money for the 
ordinary daily transactions of common life. It would, therefore, be 
most desirable to obtain from the mint of the Supreme Government a 
coinage for the use of this land. A decimal division of the Spanish 
Dollar, which coin is here equivalent to two sikka rupees, would be 
the most convenient money for accounts. The books of the merchants 
and traders being kept in livres, ten of which are in this Colony equal 
to the Spanish Dollar, it would be desirable that each of the silver 

coins should be marked ONE LIVRE.” 
By Regulation XXV, 1817, it was enacted 

Bengal. A es 

I. The copper pice struck at the Calcutta mint shall be of pure 
-eopper, and of the weight of 100 grains troy ; 

II. The inscription shall be on one side “‘one pie sikka” in 
| Bangali, Persian, and Nagari, and the date on the obverse. 

III. That the pice shall be issued from the mint and public 
treasuries at the rate of 64 to 1 sikka rupee...... , and be legal tender 
at the rate of 64 to arupee of the local currency throughout the pro- 
vinces subject to the Presidency of Fort William. 

IV. The pice struck at the mints of Benares and Farrukhabad, 

agreeably to the provisions of Regulation 
Benares. — X, 1809, Reg. VII, 1814, and Reg. XXI, 1816, 
aes - shall be also considered as circulating equally 


gt 10 
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with the pice of Calcutta coinage throughout the above-mentioned 
provinces, and shall in like manner, be received as legal tender in 
payment of the fractional parts of a rupee of the local currency at the 
rate of 64 pice for each rupee. 

By Regulation XXVI, 1817, it was enacted 
that :— 

I. Whereas it may from time to time be found expedient to coin 
rupees of the weight and standard of the Farrukhabad rupee at the mints 
of Calcutta or Benares, it has seemed advisable to rescind so much 
of section II of Reg. XLV, 1803, as tends to limit the coinage of 
Farrukhabid rupees to the mint of Farrukhabad, and to direct that the 
following enactment be henceforth in force :— 

II. The silver coin denominated the Farrukhabad rupee, and of 
the weight and standard prescribed by section II of Reg. II, 1806, 
struck at the mints of Calcutta, Farrukhabad, or Benares, or at any — 
other mint established by order of the Governor General in Council, 
is hereby declared to be the established and legal silver coin in the 
ceded and conquered provinces. 

In 1817 the weight of the pice struck in the Calcutta mint was 

fixed at 100 grains, and they bore the inscrip- 
tion “one pie sikka.” 
1818. In June, 1818, the Vice-President in Council expressed his 
concurrence with the Resident at Delhi as to | 
the inexpediency of maintaining the Delhi 
mint, and the Resident was accordingly directed to discontinue its 
operations, still causing, however, such a number of coins to be struck 
as might be necessary for the purpose of satisfying the feelings of the 
king. 

In August, 1818, the Calcutta Mint Master submitted for the consi- 
deration of Government specimen coins of the 
weight and standard of the proposed new cur- 
rency, and stated that, as the difference in size and weight of the new 
coins might not be considered sufficient to enable all persons to at once 
distinguish them from the old ones, he had thought it expedient to 
affix such further distinctive marks as would be obvious to the most 
ordinary observer. The specimens, which were distinguished from the 
existing currency by a raised rim and perpendicular milling, were adop- 
ted as the pattern for the new coinage. 

In 1818 the Calcutta Mint Committee stated that they were not 
aware of any objection to the inscription on the rupee undergoing an 
alteration, and that it would be more consistent with the dignity of the 
British Government of India to authorise its own currencies by its own 


Farrukhabad. 


Calcutta. 


Delhi. 


General. 
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peculiar stamp and impression; and suggested that, if any alteration 
was made, no date should be inserted, as an arbitrary batta on coins 
of various issues would thus be obviated without having recourse to any 
fictitious inscription. 


2 a re 1819. By Regulation XI, 1819, it was 
7 al arrukha- enacted that :— 
1. The coinage of the Benares rupee shall 


be discontinued ; 

II. The Farrukhabad rupee shall be considered the legal currency 
of the province of Benares ; 

III. The Farrukhabad rupee shall be a legal tender in all the 
territories under the Bengal Government, wfth the exception of Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa, whether struck at the mints of Calcutta, Benares, or 
Farrukhabad, or any other mint that may be hereafter established 
within the aforesaid limits under the authority of the British Govern- 
ment ; 

IV. The Farrukhabad rupee to be struck at any of the mints 
before mentioned, shall be of the value of the present Farrukhabad 
rupee, and of the standard of the present Calcutta rupee, viz. : 

Weight Troy grs. es w. 180°234 
Pure silver J es Spe eer A 5, 
Alloy 5 ae ween POL 

In addition to the substitution of the new Farrukhabad rupee, the 
Mint Committee recommended the temporary establishment of mints 
at Ajmere and Sagar, to convert the existing 
currencies into the new coin. The Sagar 
mint was at that time issuing rupees called “ Saugor or Balashaie.” 
The Government expressed their opinion that the recommendation of 
the Committee was judicious. I can find no further reference to the 


Ajmere mint in the records. 
1821. The Bombay coinage consisted in 


Ajmere, Sagar. 


dea 1821 of the following :— Troy gra. 

Gold. Mohar A es $207,180 
2p Panchia (5 rupees) ... oe ee) 2 60 
1! Rupee ae 12 

Silver. Rupee dy ae 128180 
J Half Rupee ee ave ede A OO 
rd Quarter ,, — we sitll PAS 
Ks Highth ,, on xe ao DARED 

Copper. Anna sd 7 0 400 
3 Half Anna AY, ex Sass PaO) 
fe Quarter ,, a eee 1Ie@100 


7 Pice ake rie ii eo ado 
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In this year the Mauritius Government, being put to incon- 
venience by the use of paper money for the 
small change of the colony, asked that the 
Calcutta mint might coin for them small tokens to the value of 100,000 
sikka rupees. The wish of the Mauritius Government was acceded to. 

1824, In 1824 an application was made by the Resident at Singa- 
pore for a supply of small coins to be struck 
at the Calcutta mint for the use of that 
settlement. In the Resident’s letter it is stated that the small money 
in circulation throughout the Malay countries consisted of copper Dutch 
duyt and pice of Prince of Wales’ island, the brass coin of China, and of 
silver Dutch 2, 6, and 9 silver (stiver ?, pieces, and the guilder or florin 
commonly called by the natives the rupee. The most universally used 
coins were the duyt and two stiver piece. The duyt was the real 
money of the most remote and unfrequented parts of Sumatra and 
Borneo, and the two stiver piece was the true circulating medium 
of the Celebes, the Spanish dollar being only used in foreign commer- 
cial transactions. It was suggested that the duyt and two silver piece 
should be struck with the same inscriptions, viz. the value in the 
English, Chinese, Malay and Bugies languages, and on the reverse the 
crest of the Hast India Company without the supporters, and with the 
date and motto of the Company beneath. 

By Regulation IT, 1824, it was decided that the Farrukhabad 
rupees, to be coined at the Sagar mint of 180 
grains, 165 fine and 15 alloy, should be the 
legal currency of Sagar and territories on the Narmada (Nerbudda). 

A letter from the Bombay Mint Committee, dated 27th September, 
1824, refers to a communication received from 
the Supreme Government, desiring that im- 
mediate steps be taken for the coinage of a new rupee of the Madras 
standard, aud asking for their opinion on the measures to be adopted 
for a general reform of the currency. The Committee snggested, with 
reference to the first point, that a proclamation should be issued, 
announcing the alteration of the standard, and declaring the new rupee 
current at par with the old. They also recommended the division of 
the anna into sixteen instead of twelve pice, so that the copper currency 


Mauritius. 


Singapore. 


Sagar. 


Bombay. 


would consist of :— Troy gers. 
Anna te Ar ... 400 
Half Anna ee a vas aa 
Quarter ,, aa a oe 
Double Pice “as nd ois ee 


Single. ,, es one ice Noe 
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A draft proclamation was submitted by the Committee, announcing 
the alteration of the mint standard, the sanction of which by the 
Supreme Government is not recorded in the Records. 

1825. In 1825 various suggestions for a change of impression on 
the currency were made, and the following 
extract is from an able report by Lieutenant 
Forbes, who was superintending the construction of the new Calcutta 
mint, and who, before proceeding to Hngland in 1820, had been in- 
structed by the Bengal Government to bring the subject of the device 
for the coin to the notice of the Court of Directors. 

“It is observed,” Lieutenant Forbes wrote, “ that the impression 
chosen by the king of Oudh for his new currency shows that in 
reality no prejudice exists against the representation of animals 
on coins. The common practice of putting Coats-of-Arms on coins 
having led to the adoption of those of the Hon. Company as a device 
for some of their copper coins executed in England, the propriety 
of employing them on the money to be struck for the general cir- 
culation of India came first to be considered. From the minuteness 
of the scale to which they must be reduced on a coin, it was found that 
the Royal Arms situated in the upper left quarter of the Company’s 
shield became undecipherable, and that, as its plain was otherwise 
blank, the total effect of the piece was feeble and unmeaning. With 
the intention of enriching the design, two large lions (the supporters), 
and a little one (the crest), were introduced. The portion of surface oc- 
cupied by such a number of animals in the rampant and strange attitudes 
adopted in heraldry, now left so little space for the shield that the 
Royal Arms, diminished to a peg, became utterly undistinguishable. 
The unanimous opinion of artists that such a device would appear 
inelegant and barbarous was strikingly confirmed by the specimens 
produced on the money executed at Soho for transmission to Penang 
and the islands to the eastward. Although some of the dies were 
engraved by artists of considerable talent, no effort of skill or ingenuity 
could prevent the little odd hon of the crest from being mistaken for a 
monkey, nor obviate the misapprehension of common observers in con- 
ceiving the figures used as supporters to be ill-designed cats. A praise- 
worthy attempt to correct such serious. defects by the introduction of 
lions modelled from life brought the question of the Arms to its final 
issue. It then appeared that the animals with which heraldry is con- 
versant under the denomination of lions are not “real lions,” and that 
correct similitudes of the animal himself, placed in the splay-footed 
position, required as supporters, had a ludicrous effect. 

‘“‘T was induced to propose the simple emblem of the Company, a 


General. 
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a solitary lion, as a devise for the Indian coins. As an appropriate 
type of sovereignty, and as an emblem known and respected wherever 
British rule has been extended, I suggested that the ease, dignity, and 
strength which he so nobly personified on some of the coins of ancient 
Greece would be still more consistent and characteristic when applied 
to India. Moreover, I suggested that he might be completely localised 
by the ever-flourishing Palm, an Asiatic though ancient tasteful 
emblem of perpetuity. 

“T have to solicit the attention of the cos to a model of 
this devise executed after a drawing by Flaxman.” 

It was agreed that this device was well adapted for one face of the 
new coin, and suggested that either the head of the King (George IV), 
or the designation of the coin within a wreath, should be placed on the 
other face. 

1826. In 1826 the Collector of Delhi expressed his opinion that a 
proposal to establish a mint for copper coinage 
at Delhi would be productive of good to the 
people, and a check to the impositions practised by the shroffs, whose 
source of livelihood consisted in the exaction of discount on the various 
current copper coins. | 

1823-27. A volume of the records, 1823-27, is devoted to details 
connected with the construction of the new 
Calcutta mint. 


Delhi. 


Calcutta. 


In a report on the regulations for the conduct of the coinage subse- 


quently to its transfer to the new Calcutta mint it is recorded that :— 

I. It was the intention of the Hon. Court that the scale of the 
new mint machinery and establishment should be such as would per- 
manently enable it to supply two-thirds of the coin required for the 
circulation of India ; 

Il It was their design that the remaining third should be supplied 
by similar apparatus of half the power to be sent to Bombay ; 

Ill. The new Calcutta mint would immediately or eventually 
have to perform the work of the Calcutta mint, and of the mints of 
Benares, Farrukhabad, and Sagar ; 

IV. The Hon. Court held in view that the Calcutta and Bombay 
mints would, at any period found convenient, afford the means of 
equalising the coins, and of rendering uniform the coinages of India. 

1827. Ina letter dated 28th August, 1827, the Mint Master of the 
“new mint,’ Bombay, expressed his opinion 
that the Bombay division into rupees, quarters, 
and reas was preferable to the rupees, annas, and pie of the other side 
of India, and that the division of the gold mohur into fifteen parts was 
decidedly superior to the Calcutta division into sixteen. 


Bombay. 


= 
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1829. In 1829 it was suggested that the new Calcutta mint might 
be usefully employed iu coining spelter money, 
which would be very useful to the poorer 
classes as a substitute for cowries, and which might be called the 
quarter or pao pice. 


Spelter money. 


: The question of the re-establishment of the 
aoe Delhi mint for the coinage of pice only was 
re-opened. i 

1830. Ina letter dated 2nd February, 1830, the Calcutta Mint 
Committee was informed that the Governor 
General authorised the discontinuance of the 
establishment of the Benares mint, and the disposal of the machinery, 
apparatus, and other property of that mint. 

In May, 1830, a letter was submitted by the Calcutta Mint Com- 
mittee on the subject of the impression of the 
new coinage, and reiterating their opinion that 
the British Indian currencies should bear impressions characterising 
the authority by which they were issued either in the form of a head, 
emblem, or coat-of-arms. The Committee, in the same letter, express- 
ed their opinion that, until this question was settled by the Court of 
Directors, the Bombay coinage should continue to bear the same 
impression as it did at present. In a further letter, submitting speci- 
mens of two Franc pieces, the Committee stated that the French milling 
could not be advantageously introduced with the existing milling 
machinery, and recommending that a plain milling should be adopted. 

In August, 1830, the Calcutta Mint Committee submitted speci- 

mens of copper pice with a request that 
AS Government would sanction their coinage, as 
they seemed to be preferable to those in circulation at that time. 

In December of the same year the Calcutta Mint Master suggested 
that a copper coinage might with advantage be carried out at the new 
mint for the Madras Presidency and the settlements to the eastward 
(Singapore, etc.,) in which latter the demand for copper coin was at 
that time very urgent. 


Benares. 


General. 


: 1831. A letter dated llth January, 1831, 
Soe stated that it had been resolved to abolish the 
mint at Sagar. 

By an order dated 25th February, 1831, it was notified that “an 
alteration in the Calcutta sikka and Farrukhabad rupees was authorised 
by the Governor General in Council under date 13th July last, and 
that these currencies will in future be struck at the Calcutta mint with 
a plain flat milling only.” _ 
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In August, 1831, the Calcutta Mint Committee submitted the 
following draft of a Regulation for legalising 
the circulation of the sub-divisions in the copper 
currency authorised to be coined by Government :— 

I. That, besides the copper pice now current, which shall remain 
unchanged, there shall be coined a copper half-anna piece, and a copper 
pie or twelfth of an anna; 

II. The copper half anna pie shall weigh twice the weight of the 
present pice, or 200 grains troy, and shall bear on one face the legend 
“ Half anna” in Persian, and Nagari, and on the other the same in 
English and Bangali. The exchangeable value of the coin shall be 
two for one anna, or one for two pice ; 

III. The twelfth of an anna piece on one pie shall weigh troy 
grains 33333, and shall bear on one face the legend “‘ One pai” in Persian 
and Nagari, and the same on the other in English and Bangali. The 
exchangeable value of the coin shall be twelve for one anna or three 
for one pice. 

IV. These coins shall be current at the above rates in all the 
provinces under the Bengal Presidency. 

1833. In a letter from the Assay Master of the Calcutta mint 
(Mr. Prinsep) in April, 1833, some general 
information is given with reference to rupee 
coinage. “It has ever,” he says, “been the expressed desire of the 
Hon. Court of Directors to equalise the coin of the whole of the Indian 
possessions both in weight and standard. In this they have but 
followed the laudable practice of the Muhammadan Governments of 
India, which, while they arrogated to themselves the prerogative of 
coining, appear to have maintained with care and good faith the weight 
and purity of the circulating medium until the Empire was distracted 
with internal commotions, and the Viceroys of the Crown and tributary 
states assumed to themselves the control of the various mints, reserv- 
ing a mere nominal subjection to the sovereign in the legend im- 
pressed upon their coin, 

“The silver rupee was introduced, according to Ab4l-fazl, by Sher 
Shah, who usurped the throne of Delhi from Humaytn in 1542. It had 
a weight of 11; mashds, which, at the rate of 155 grains per masha, 
is equal to 1744 grains of pure silver. This standard was adopted by 
Akbar, and accordingly we find coins of his reign weighing from 170 to 
174 grains. 

‘“The Murshidabad rupee was adopted for the coinage of the 
Company’s stbah of Bengal, and has accordingly remained unchanged 
as the present sikka rupee. 


Bengal. 


Rupee coinage. 
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“The Surat rupee was also adopted as the currency of the Bombay 
Presidency under the treaty with the Nawab of Surat, who retained 
the privilege of coining; but in 1800 its pure contents were found to 
have sunk to 164°79 grains, when, to prevent further depreciation, the 
Government assumed charge of the mint, and the rupee was then fixed 
at the later valuation of 164-7 grains pure. 

“The Delhi rupee struck at the Fathgarh mint by the Vizier 
of Oudh, in like manner, gradually diminished to 165-2 grains pure, 
when, by cession of the Duab to the English, it was there arrested, and 
by a Regulation of 1806, was assumed as the standard currency of the 
Western Provinces. It was afterwards introduced into the Benares 
Provinces, where, (that mint having come earlier into our possession), 
the depreciation of the rupee has not reached the same extent: pure 
contents 169-2. 

“The Arcot rupee in 1788, according to the assay tables, still 
retained 170 grains of pure silver. When adopted, however, as the 
standard rupee of the Madras Presidency, it had fallen to 165 grains, 
and there of course it has since remained. 

“The alteration of the standard to ~, of alloy in 1818 did not 
affect the proportion of pure metal, but the facility of equalising the 
three coins (Bombay, Madras, Farrukhabad) had been observed both 
in England and India; and, when the Sagar mint was established in 
1825, it was ordered to coin new Farrukhabad rupees of 180 grains 
weight, the same as the standard of Madras, or containing 165 grains 
pure. The Bombay mint was ordered to assimilate its coin to the same 
in 1829. The Benares rupee alone continued to coin Farrukhabads of 
180-234 grains until its abolition in 1829; and the Calcutta mint has 
Since coined them of the same weight, although a good opportunity 
was afforded by the promulgation of the new system in Bombay to have 
effected a simultaneous reform here.” 

In the letter under notice Mr. Prinsep recommended (and Govern- 
ment saw the expediency of adopting the recommendation)! that :— 

I. The weight of the Farrukhabad rupee struck at the Calcutta 
mint be 180 grains troy instead of 180°234 grains; and that the weight 
of the Calcutta sikka rupee be 192 grains instead of 191916, correspond- 
ing alterations being made in the half and quarter rupee. 

If. The sikka weight (contra-distinguished to the sikka rupee) be 
equalised with the weight of the Farrukhabad rupee. 

In October, 1833, Mr. Prinsep recommended that the armorial 

bearings impressed on both the Bombay ané 

a. Madras copper coins, should be immediately 


1 Reg. VII, 18938. See Thursten, op. cit. 
dois Ll 
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adopted at Calcutta and that on the reverse should be the value in 
English, Nagari, and Persian, enclosed in a wreath. ‘The determina- 
tion of this point,’ Mr. Prinsep said, “is the more urgent as it 1s now 
in contemptation to issue a large copper coin to replace the tirsoolee 
pice?” 

1834. In April, 1834, the following recommendations were sub- 

mitted for the consideration of Government :— 
I. That there should be a common device 
for the coins of the three Presidencies ; 

II. That this should differ on the three metals, so as to fully dis- 
tinguish them from one another, and prevent fraud and imposition by 
gilding or silvering ; 

III. That the device should be pictorial and essentially English, 
as, among other reasons, the adoption of such a device would entitle the 
Government to claim from the Colonial Governments of the Crown | 
a recognition of the coin of India as a national money entitled to cir- 
culate at its intrinsic value in all the possessions of the Crown. The 
rupee in its present form is not so considered beyond the limits of the 
Company’s authority. 

IV. That the gold mohar of Bengal should in future be equalised 
with that of Bombay and Madras ; 

V. That the coinage of the sikka rupee should be discontinued 
from the commencement of the new Charter, so as to prevent all confu- 
sion from the two coins being permitted to circulate together. | 

A specimen coin, executed by a native named Kasinath, was sub- 
mitted with the letter. The obverse bore a facsimile of the king’s head 
on the English Sovereign, and the legend Gutretmus, IIII. D. G. 
BriTanniagumM, Rex. F. D., and the reverse a laurel wreath with ONE 
Rupes. 1834. in the centre, and the same in Persian, Bangali, and Nagari 
on the margin. This device, with the substitution of Mouur, was recom- 
mended for the gold coinage. Mr. Prinsep had already suggested that 
the copper coins should bear on the obverse the Company’s Arms, 
and on the reverse a wreath with the designation of the coins in lieu of 
the word “adil” of Bombay or “ek falis panch kas ast”? of Madras. 


The recommendations of the Committee were referred to the Court of 
Directors. 


General. 


Various designs for the new coinage by Mr. Prinseps were also. 
submitted, viz :— 

I. Britannia from the English penny ; 

II. <A lion from an ancient Greek coin ; 

IlJ. An elephant (from the Ceylon coin) ; 

IV. Aship; 
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V. A British senator, between a Hindu and Mahommedan, pre- 
senting the charter ; 

VI. An emblematical figure of Justice and Plenty ; 

Vil. Typical figures of Britannia and India ; 

VIll. The Pipal tree (Micus Indica) from the seal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London. 

1835. Harly in 1835 engravings were prepared of the head of the 

ae king with the simple legend WILLIAM, IIIT. 

; KING, instead of the titles in Latin, and an 

impression in pure gold of the King’s head with the lion as the reverse 
(proposed as a double mohur) was submitted. 

In April, 1835, the Calcutta Mint Committee was informed that 
the rupee having on one side the inscription HAST INDIA COMPANY, 
with the nominal value of the coin in English, Persian, and Nagari, and 
the representation of a lotus flower and myrtle wreath had been approv- 
ed by the Governor General as the model for the future coinage of the 
rupee. The Committee were requested to communicate with the 
Madras, Bombay, and Sagar mints with the view of effecting a change 
in the rupee currency throughout British India with all convenient 
expedition. Ina subsequent letter, however, it was resolved that on 
_ the obverse of the new silver coinage the title of the king should be 

simply WILLIAM, IIII. KING, and that on the reverse should be 
engraved the denomination of value in English and Persian only. 

In June, 1835, it was resolved by the Governor General to abolish 

the Madras mint in conformity to the orders 

Madras. of the Court of Directors, and the Madras 

Government was desired to forward to Calcutta or Bombay such parts 

of the mint machinery as, if publicly sold, might be employed in 
fabricating coins. 

In September of the same year, it was resolved that the Sagar 

: mint should be abolished, as it was no longer 
Sagar. : . f 
considered necessary for supplying coin of the 
new legal currency with reference to the capability of the Calcutta and 
Bombay mints for the whole coinage of India. | 
In October the Calcutta Mint Committee submitted specimens of a 
device which they thought suitable for the 
( Pengal. copper coinage of Bengal, ¢. e., on the obverse 
the Company’s Arms as on the pice of Bombay and Madras, and on the 
reverse the denomination of the coin in English and Persian enclosed in 
a wreath, and the title of the Hon’ble Company on the margin in corres- 
pondence with the device of the new rupee. This device was adopted. 
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A letter from the Government, dated 25th November 1835, states 
that “under the circumstances represented, 
from which it appears that it would lead to 
considerable further delay to prepare and execute a new device for the 
gold coin proposed to be issued (with the name of the coin in English 
within a wreath instead of the lion,) whereas the coinage of double 
mohurs can be immediately commenced if the die eut with the device 
according to the design of Flaxman be adopted, the Governor General 
has been induced to waive his objection to the representation of an 
animal upon the gold coin of India, and to approve the adoption of thig 
device.” 

The details of the new coinage were finally laid down by Acts 
XVII and XXII 1835, 


General. 





Greeco-Roman Influence on the Civilization of Ancient India. Supple- 
mentary Note-—By Vincunt Artaur Suiru, M. R. A. S., Indian 
Civil Service. 

Sir Alexander Cunningham has favoured me with communications — 
which enable me to make certain corrections in and additions to my 
second paper on Greco-Roman Influence on the Civilization of Ancient 
India, published in the Journal of this Society for 1892}. 

Concerning the short record dated in the year 68, and numbered 
II. by M. Senart, I remarked (page 56 of my paper) :—“It is not known 
to what object it was attached, but doubtless it was a sculpture of some 
sort.” M. Senart’s words are (page 21 of his paper):—‘“‘Le lieu @’ 
origine de cette courte inscription ne m’ est pas connu. Il est probable 
que, comme presque tous les monuments réunis au musée de Lahore, 
elle vient du pays des Yusufzais, sur la rive gauche du fleuve de Caboul, 
de Jamalgarhi, de Takht i Bahi, ou des environs. 

Les caractéres occupent une longueur de 97 centimetres; on peut 
en estimer 4 3 centimetres et demi la hauteur moyenne. La hauteur de 
la pierre est de 10 centimétres. Ignorant jusqu’ & sa provenance, nous 
n’ avons bien entendu aucun renseignement sur I’ objet qu’ elle accom- 
pagnait primitivement.”’ 

Sir A. Cunningham, in a letter dated 17th June, 1892, clears up 
all doubts as to the place from which the inscription came, and proves 


that I was mistaken in guessing that it had been directly attached to a 
sculpture of some sort. 


1 See J. A, 8, B. Vol. LXI, Part I for 1892, p.50 Ed. 
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He writes :—“ Regarding the inscription of S. 68 published by 
M. Senart, I can say that it was on a very large rough stone, which may 
have been inserted in a wall, but which could not have been the base of 
a statue. It was 5 feet 9 inches long, and from 8 feet to 1 foot 9 inches 
in breadth. The legend was on the edge. It weighed 12 maunds 
7 seers [= 1008 lbs. avoirdupois, = 457 kilogrammes], when I got it, 
but LI cut it down to 4 maunds 3 seers, before sending it to the Lahore 
Museum, where, as I conclude from your account, it is left unregistered 
as presented by General Cunningham—from Maji, 4 or 5 miles to the 
south of Fatehjang, ancient Chasa, and to the south-west of Rawal 
Pindi.””} 

The inscription is certainly in the Lahore Museum, because 
M. Senart expressly states at the beginning of his essay that all the 
monuments described by him belong to that museum, and were com- 
municated to him by the curator, Mr. L. Kipling. 

Concerning the dated Hashtnagar inscription (page 55 of my paper) 
Sir A. Cunningham says that ‘“‘ The date may be either 274 or 284, but 
it cannot, I think, be referred to 78 A. D.” I have already given up 
the suggestion to refer this date to the Saka era, and have assumed that 
the approximate date of the inscribed pedestal is A. D. 220 or 230. Sir 
A. Cunningham observes that the Panjtdr inscription of a Gushan, or 
Kushan, Maharaja, dated S. 122 is the latest “which can be referred 
to A. D. 78.” If that record is rightly referred to the Saka era its 
date will be A. D. 200, which is not far from the approximate date 
obtained for the Hashtnagar inscription by using the era of Moga or 
Gondophares. I think it may now be safely assumed that the use of the 
Gandharian (Kharoshtri) character in Gandhara survived into the first 
half of the third century A. D. The disuse of this character in India 
proper does not imply its disuse in Gandhara. It is, no doubt, true that 
the Gandharian character is not used on the coins of Vasudeva, of whom 
we have an inscription in old Nagari characters dated 8. 98, = A. D. 176, 
and that coins of Kanishka (KANHPKO) and Vasudeva (BAZOAHO) 
which Sir A. Cunningham believes to be posthumous, bear legends in 
old Nagari. But I see no difficulty in believing that at the same time 
the Gandharian character had a limited local currency for some pur- 
poses within the region of Gandhara. 

When quoting (page 59) Prof. Rhys Davids, as authority for identi- 
fying the “village” Kalasi in the “island” of Alasanda, where king 
Milinda (Menander) was born, with the Karis? nagara, or town of Karisi 


1 For a notice of Fatehjang, see Archeological Survey Reports, Vol. XIV, 
p. 24, 
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mentioned on a coin of Hukratides (circa B. C. 190), I was not aware 
that the identification had been made long before by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, who published it in the Numismatic Chronicle for 1869, 
and again two years later in his ‘ Ancient Geography of India.’! 

Sir Alexander Cunningham is of opinion that in the passage quoted 
by me from Prof. Rhys Davids’ translation of the ‘ Questions of king 
Milinda,’—‘‘ There is an island called Alasanda. It was there I was 
born,’—the word dipa (Sanskrit dwipa) should be translated ‘ region ’ 
or ‘division of the world’ rather than ‘island.’ He cites in support 
of this rendering the well known compound Jambidwipa, and takes 
Alasandadipa to mean ‘‘the country of which Alasanda was the capital,” 
Kalasi being “ the same as Alasanda itself.” 

If, in the passage quoted, the word dipa does not mean ‘ island’, 
there is, apparently, no reason for supposing the Alexandria in question 
to have been on the Indus. Sir A. Cunningham places it, as will be 
seen from the passage to be quoted presently, at a village named Opian 
or Hupidn, 273 miles north of Kabul. Whatever be the true position 
of Alexandria or Alasanda, Prof. Rhys Davids’ note at page 127 of the 
‘Questions of King Milinda’ referring to “‘ Alexandria (in Baktria) built 
on an island in the Indus,” is not quite accurate. The Indus was 
never included within the limits of Bactria, though the banks of 
the river may at times have been included in the dominions of the 
Bactrian kings. 

My quotation (same page) from Professor Percy Gardner was also 
unfortunate. He describes the legend on the rare coin of Hukratides, 
giving the name of the town of Karisi as being “‘ the conjectured read- 
ing of General Cunningham.” This remark is inaccurate. The only 
word at all doubtful in the reading of the legend on the coin referred 
to, was devata, and the reading of this word has lately, Sir A. Cunning. 
ham assures me, been definitely established by a second specimen of 
the coin. The reading of the name ‘Karisi’ on the coin was never 
doubtful. 

In order to prevent any further misconception, and to show clearly 
Sir A. Cunningham’s views concerning the probable situation of 
Alexandria, = Alasanda or Alasadda, = Kalasi, presumably identical 
with Karisi, I had better quote in full the relevant passage from the 
‘ Ancient Geography of India,’ page 28, which is as follows :— 

“Tf I am right in identifying Begram with the Kiu-lu-sa-pang of 


1 Prof. Rhys Davids informs me that he also was unaware that Sir A. Cunning- 
ham had made the identification previously, and will gladly take the opportunity 
of the impending publication of the second volume of the ‘ Milinda’ to acquaint his 
readers with the fact. 
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the Chinese pilgrim, the true name of the place must have been 
Karsana, as written by Ptolemy, and not Cartana, as noted by Pliny. 
The same form of the name is alyo found on a rare coin of Eukratides, 
with the legend Karisiye nagara, or ‘city of Karisi’, which I have 
identified with the Kalasi of the Buddhist chronicles, as the birthplace 
of Raja Milindu. In another passage of the same chronicle,! Milindu is 
said to have been born at Alasanda, or Alexandria, the capital of the 
Yona, or Greek country. Kalasi must, therefore, have been either 
Alexandria itself, or some place close to it. The latter conclusion agrees 
exactly with the position of Begrdm, which is only a few miles to the 
east of Opian. Originally two distinct places, like Delhi and Shah 
Jahanabad, or London and Westminster, I suppose Opidn and Karsana 
to have gradually approached each other as they increased in size, until 
at last they virtually became one large city, On the coins of the earlier 
Greek kings of Ariana,—Huthydemus, Demetrius, and Eukratides,—we 
find the monograms of both cities; but, after the time of Hukratides, 
that of Opiana disappears altogether, while that of Karsana is common 
to most of the later princes. The contemporary occurrence of these 
mint monograms proves that the two cities were existing at the same 
time; while the sudden disuse of the name of Opian may serve to show 
that, during the latter period of Greek occupation, the city of Alex- 
andria had been temporarily supplanted by Karsana.” 

The Alexandria above referred to is the city founded by Alexander, 
and described by Pliny as ‘‘ Alexandria Opianes”’, situated ‘‘sub ipso 
Cancaso’’. The modern name of the site identified with it is said to be 
variously spelled Opian, Opiydn, and (Malik) Hupian. | 

The Mahawanso calls Alasanna “the city, or capital, of the Yona 
country”, Yona naggardlasanna. (Turnour, page 171). Turnour himself 
writes the name as Alasadda. 

I have not specially studied the ancient geography of Ariana, and 
therefore abstain from pronouncing any personal opinion on the geo- 
graphical questions raised in the preceding extracts. 


1 Milindu-prasna, quoted by Hardy, in ‘Manual of Buddhism’, pp. 440, 516, 
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Uriyd Inscriptions of the 15th and 16th centuries—By B&st Mon Monan 
Cuaxravarti, M. A., B. L., Subordinate Haxecutive Service of 
Bengal. 


These inscriptions are 14 in number; 12 on the left and right side of 
the Jayavijaya door-way in the temple of Jagannatha at Puri, and 2 on 
the right side of the door-way in the temple of Mahadeva at Bhuvanes- 
vara. They furnish important dates of Orissa history, and are the 
earliest known Uriya writings found in Orissa.! 

The Jayavijaya door is that which leads into the Porch of the Jagan- 
nitha temple. The inscriptions are carved on the door-way. This door- 
way is of black polished chlorite. The left side inscriptions begin from 
a height of three feet, the right side ones from a height of one foot. 
They then take up about {th of the remaining height. The lines run 
from west to east, and are nearly, but not always, straight. 

The letters are Uriya, and do not generally differ from the present 
types except in'¥, Hand ~. They are 7'’’x3”. The language is through- 
out Uriya except at the end of the right side 5th inscription, where are 
quoted 4: stanzas of Sanskrit slokas. The orthography is often incorrect. 
The grammatical differences are small. 


The inscriptions belong to four reigns, viz., 
(1) Kapilesvara Deva .. 5) 
(2) Purushottama Deva Be 4 
(3) Prataparudra Deva ... ave as es 
(4) Managovinda Govinda Deva .,,. ub 


The above sequence denotes the natural order of the kings in their 
succession ; Kapilesvara Deva being the founder of the Stirya-vaméa 
and Govinda Deva being the overthrower of that dynasty. 

The inscriptions begin with an enumeration of the various titles of 
the inscribing king. It is curious to observe that these titles increase 
in number and pomposity, the later we come. All these titles are still 
used by the Raja of Puri, and may be found on the title-pages of Uriya 
almanacs. 


1 A transcript of these 12 inscriptions, anda translation of tenth, have been 
given by Dr. R. L. Mittra, in his Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. IT, Appendix, pp. 165-167. 
My readings of the same and my translations differ considerably ; hence this article. 
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Next come the dates. The phraseology of the dates is peculiar. 
Take No. 1 of left side :— 

“ Prabardhamana bijé rajye samasta 3 anka Srahi Magitsir kru 
troyodast Bhimi bare” = 

On Tuesday, the 13th (tithi) of Margasir dark half in the third 
anka of the prosperous victorious reign of —. 

Samasta means here ‘ during.” 

Srahi is a technical word, but has no particular meaning in the 
context. 

The dates are of luni-solar months expressed in tithis of dark or 
bright half. The ankas are regnal years and something more. Certain 
figures are considered inauspicious and left out in counting. These 
figures are one, all numbers ending with zero (except 10), and ending 
with six. 1,6, 16, 20, 26, 30, &c., should be left out of consideration in 
calculating the ankas. Hence 19th anka=16th year, 3lst anka=25th 
year, and so forth. 

To be of any practical use, the ankas and tithis require conversion 
into English calendar dates. Below are given the equivalent calendar 
dates arrived at in the following manner. From Madala Panji,* is 
found out the approximate year of the king’s accession. Add the regnal 
year derived from the anka. The tithis are given as well as the week 
days. According to Professor Jacobi’s Table (Part CCIX, Vol. XVII 
of the Indian Antiquary), the year in which the tithi in question fell 
on the stated week-day can then be easily found. Generally this year 
is within 20 years of the approximate year. These dates are next veri- 
fied. The sources of verification are— 

(1) The dates of the other inscriptions ; 
(2) The Muhammadan histories ; 
(3) The biographies of Chaitanya ; 
(with respect to the reign of Prataparudra Deva). 


I, Kapiuesvara Deva. 
Inscriptions. Uriya dates. Equivalent calendar dates, 
1. Left, No.3... 4th anka dhanu new | 
moon, Sunday = 9th December, 1436 A. D. 
| (Ors) 
2. Left, No.4... 41st? anka dhanu 
sukla 7, Sunday = 14th December, 1466 A. D. 
(0783) 


* Maddala Panji is the chronicle of the temple of Jagannatha. Hitherto it has 
been almost the only source for the history of Orissa in the Hinda period. 
¥ A mistake for 39th. 
1 ho eae 4 
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3. Left, No.5... 35th anka Mesha Krishna 
4, Wednesday = 25th April, 1464 A. D. 
| (0-84 
4, Right, No. 2... 19th anka Mesha new 
moon, Sunday = 12th April, 1450 A. D. 


(O. 8.) 
5, Right, No.3... 3let anka Kakra sukla 
12, Thursday = 12th July, 1459 A. D. 
(0. 8.) 
| II. Purusnorrama Deva. 
1. Left, No.1... 8rd anka Margasir 
Krishna 18, bhau- 
mibar = 20th Nov. 1470 A. D. 
(O. 8S.) 
2: liett, No. 2%; t 2nd anka Mesha, sukla 
3. Right, No.1...) Thursday = 12th April, 1470 A. D. 
(O. 8.) 


4, Right, No.4... 19th anka Simha, sukla 
| 8, Thursday = 18th August, 1485 A. D. 


(0. 8.) 
III. Prardparupra Deva. 
1, Left, No.6... 4th anka kakra, sukla 10 
Wednesday = 17th July, 1499 A, D. 
(0. 8.) 
2. Left, No.7... 5th anka dhanu 3 (?) 
Kru (?), Monday = P 
IV. Govinpa Drya. 
1, Right, No.5... 4th anka bichha, sukla 3, 
Tuesday = 7th Nov. 1542 A. D. 
(O. 8.) 
INSCRIPTIONS IN THE TEMPLE OF JAGANNATHA. 
Left side. 
No. I. 


Length 4’-6” x 10’—Lines 5. 


L. 1 Mesh asofe Wegqe aaatet aule waacHgqe yaa 


Swaraa 
2 2q AlelUIag TaRata fetuses GaTR ay ast afar a 
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3 satefa ufaart at qaatua aa aeat west efeafene 

4 ataifa watt sai samy aifsy eeminasiate wfsa 

5 Vel A BLE | PCA ets We | 

. Translation, 

On Tuesday, the 13th (tithi) of Margasir dark half of the 3rd anka 
of the prosperous and victorious reign of the warrior, elephant-lord, 
king over Gauda and the ninety millions (subjects) of Karndta and 
Kalabaraka (probably Kulbarga), of the powerful Purushottama Deva 
Maharaja, while at camp Purushottama, (7. e., Puri) it was ordered :—I 
remit the levying from the Brahmans of the Chaukidari Tax (Dando-asi 
Ohor) in the south ; I cease to resume the waste lands and the pastures ; 
he who takes, gets the sin in theft. 


Left side. 
No. II. 
Length 4’ —8” x 1’—9”—Lines 11, 
L.1 te Pasufe Wiese aaatel aulenaseaac gata BY 
Yada 24 ASAE VAR 
2 2 Bet Fa gre Bae Higaatua aes fas aaz qaatua 
2q ATEIRIMIFE Sq 
8 efeufenewqe Siqentua ANATUzaKe TUTAIA BAA 
 - ew@lufen Batt Baa 
4 gx Quaaxc yagqey atutwarat waa wag fa (2) 
aly (?) Gaway 
5 aqea Sannag afefe x vatda 2a ATEIRIaty airy 
sautaa aaiay qa 
6 Ula Wyoe HIS A Aooo RaW AMAT viaH Tear 
qa 2fea Alaa 
7 (7 letters illegible) AEI@aF WIR cata 
S aa eeu djarata faa ata 
9 yoo fefa x WacIAATA T HIT 
10 2x F ELE B TAMU ate 
J] @<E | 
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Translation. 


On Thursday the 12th (tithi) of Mesha bright half of 2nd (anka) 
of the warrior, the elephant-lord, the king over Gauda and the ninety 
millions in Karnata and Kalabaraga, of the powerful Purushottama Deva 
Maharaja while encamping at camp Purushottama, the (following) gifts of 
Purushottama Deva Maharaja in Dakshinad'ga dandapata :—(1) for god 
Jagannatha of Purushottama, a gift of the old mala tracts in the south ; 
(2nd) for the bhoga of the god a gift of lands out of the lands of the 
sevaks ; (8rd) gifts to the priests engaged in sleeping (?) the god, (these) 
I leave to the sevaks. As offerings of Purushottama Deva Maharaja (per- 
sonally,) for bhoga, the village Madhotila in Antarodha Bisi, paddy 500 
bharans, cowries 2,000 kahdansand the village Kamalpur—these are for 
the bhoga. For the festivals, &c., of other gods, goddesses and the Maha- 
deva I bestow the village Gopapura in Banchas Bisi of Dakshinadiga 
Dandapata. These gifts, these lands, he who takes away, rebels 
against Jagannatha, 


Note. 

Purushottama Deva got on the throne after a.civil war. In this in- 
scription, he hastens to propitiate by gifts the gods and their priests. 
The gifts are of two sorts :—first he confirms the old grants; secondly 
he gives in addition three more villages. The phraseology is tautolo- 
gical and somewhat ambiguous. Dakhinadiga Dandapata is the name of — 
a Division (No. 14 of Sarkar Katak. Abul Fazl). It is not now in 
existence. The bisis Antarodha and Banchas still exist as pergunnahs, 
Gopapura is presumably the present Gope, where a thand has been 
located. The other two villages cannot be traced. 


Left side. 
No: 
Length 2’—0 x 7”—Lines 8. 


L.1 Me Nyaa afutrge 2a areas fasa uesz aaw 8 


QE Bet 

2uq waa dtfeat sh qaniua ach wager eta gaz 
ABTUa 

3 ARTE UAL AVUTA TIALaaA ates AeIOTS aldaTE aT 
UIA ATA 


4 aTifeaTst ABUTS AWAC IEA HEIOIS ABA UNfea 
UZAAR BATT ABT 
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5 Fargadt ure wcaatg Baca aga ata ofan aa afwaat 
qxeWe Wa 

6 Rates Gea Sl Gaataatag Vat Far afcat AlAs 
SiSral TT ; 3 

7 WC MU AIS Guar wre aisle gsi afsfa wer cat 
Slz tT aFE A AW 

8 samy fay ate ALE | 


Translation. 

On Sunday the new moon in Dhanu of the 4th anka of the victori- 
ous reign of the warrior, the powerful Kapilesvara Deva Maharaja, at 
camp Purushottama while paying respects to the god, in presence of 
Mahapatra Kakai Santara, Mahapatra Jalasara Sena Narendra, Mahapatra 
Gopinatha Mangaraja, Mahapatra Kasi Vidyadhara, Mahdpdtra Belas- 
vara Praharaja, Mahapatra Lakhan Purohita, Patanaik Ddémodara the 
generalissimo, before the feet of the God, and in the cognisance of Patra 
Agni Sarma, the examiner of Bhogas and the seal-bearer, spoke (the 
king) :—Engraver, write on the door of the temple of the God 
Purushottama—the tax levied on salt and cowries I remit, remit, remit, 
Whoever being king, violates this, rebels against Lord Jagannatha. 


Note. 

This is the earliest inscription of the series. According to the 
Madala Panji, Kapilesvara Deva was an usurper, who from a minister 
became the king. He remits the taxes on salt and shells, apparently to 
popularise his reign. Of the eight officers named, Kasi Vidyddhara 
and Jalasara Sena Narendra are mentioned in the Madala Panji to have 
been associates of the king in his youth, 

Left side. 
No. IV. 
2 parts. 
Part 1-4’ —4” x 11”—Lines 9. 
L. 1 mt Me vary alagar aaaizl aalenasciege cafe Ws ax 
2q asciag fast cet GAT 8 y Bret 

2 uq wat anfa catare St qaata anata Zax yg 

want fifaa afaeee tare Bat aes ca 


OA 


be 


oO Bw NW 


6 
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atgrata Bl WAC tanae wR Ta uAacy aafe(a BaMTIS 
waa aifa uae aa BtfaR ATET 
ust WAaL Areas fasar arse Wey Aes ay 
ASIN Ta WH AW ae afe areas afyare 
AAMAwWT BWIWTATMcM wlurace aawant we zat} 
va Th TUEt CARRS S TTA AlstqT 
ae ateat frat aft atest ss Ptuatfaa fafagata 2 
alat aTaH Ale LR FRAT ) 
asta = gaat asafaenta 8 atfaRaat al & acAa aISfa 
SACHA FRAT Al Y AAMCLAaRIZA 8 HLA 
faacat afaagqat uzafe @ aRat dlact sqele zat 
LASTS % THAT TILT R 
UUAT 2 AA ATH Tisel Atst 2 fecrarfafa Tat st 2 
aifaatge 2 

Part 2~1’—9” x 7”—Lines 6. 
ala ULATS AISI e VISE 8 FRAT TAT ¢ 
BifaTTRAIL + Rt AGA RaARwAlE Ae y, 
Gat Aaa AT VIG AG wRe Ca AT 
GreR gat + + + Utfew Mafiaae x 
AIT VS Analy wesyR fafa Tet Far at 
fa 4 Hat wER BY Mt TTAMUE ateAcE | 


Translation. 


On Sunday, the 7th (tithi) of Dhanu bright half in the 41st (anka) 
of the victorious reign of the warrior, the powerful, the elephant-lord, 
the king over Gauda and ninety millions of Karnata and Kalabaraga, 
Kapilegvara Deva Maharaja, out of devotion to the lotus-feet of the 
Lord Jagannatha of Purushottama, Kapilesvara Deva Raja gave for 
sacred use :—Ornamented wrist-ornaments (todhar), and decorated conch 
and shells, two for the Lord’s arms. For the bhoga of the god, the 
following {men) brought a supply of gold, viz., Hasika Mahdpatra, 
Jamasara Mahapatra, Visvesvara Mahapatra, Karami Mahdpdatra and 
Natha Mahapatra, these (men) supplied, under the superintendence of 
Nandi Mahapatra; all (the articles) were placed in the audience hall 
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for bhogas of 1400 sorts. In accordance with directions (of the S4s- 
tras, the following) were put on the body (of the Lord), viz., one orna- 
mented crown, carrings 8, Tungal in pairs 4, sinall carrings counted at 
14 pairs, necklaces set with diamonds and rubies 2, rings set with 
various sorts of stones 12, pearl ear-ornaments (jaulis) 8, large neck- 
laces of pearls 4, necklaces of rubies 8, emerald ear-ornaments (jauhs) 
8, necklaces of emeralds and pearls 5, lockets set with various sorts of 
stones 4, three-rowed emerald neck-ornaments with pendant ruby parrot 
‘4, three-rowed pearl breast-ornaments (uturis) 2, ornamented necklace 
1, pearled wrist-ornaments (todhor) 2, golden feet set with stones 
(pada-pallabas) 2, bangles set with various sorts of stones 12 pairs, 
balas or wrist-ornaments of rubies and diamonds 2 pairs, netted tor- 
dhars 2, bracelets or partardhas one pair, feet-ornaments or pahurdhs 4, 
pearl bracelets 6, waistlets with golden drops (?) 5, gold Jogibra Cras 
the gold of (these) various things, and of the conch and shell is 
192 mardas, one (illegible) ; the king Kapilesvara made a gift of these 
to Lord Jagannatha. He who intends to take them, rebels against 
Jagannatha. 


Note. 


The inscription gives an interesting enumeration of the various 
ornaments bestowed by Kapilesvara Deva on Jagannatha. Many of 
these ornaments are still in use. 


Left side. 
| No. V. 
of 8” x 9”—Lines 6. 
L. 1 Hew aafh nssac yay afutac 2a areresge fa3 cisw 
2 wae 8y Bel Fa GF 8 Tuare al aaay ate Baw z 
3 ad aasais UTEAA AT STHUAMAATG | TE WTR TISAK Ale 
Ate t + + araatg utfa afafe wart ata age 
aifsa | 
5 wag qx aet wgwy fafeat fratfata faut saara 
6 wut Atlee sta Bata fears | 


Translation. 


On Wednesday the 4th (tithi) of Mesha dark half in the 35th 
(anka) of the victorious reign of the warrior, the elephant lord, the king 
over Ganda, the powerful Kapilesvara Deva Maharaja :—Oh Jagannatha, 
thy servant thus informeth the high officers in the kingdom. From 
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soldiers and servants (illegible, probably “up to them’), I looked after 
(all) from boyhood, now they kave forsaken me. I will treat them 
as they deserve. Lord Jagannatha, judge the correctness or incorrectness 
of mine (acts). 


Note. 


According to Madalaé Panji, in the 35th anka of Kapilesvara Deva’s 
reign, the Zemindars of Kundajori broke out into rebellion. From the 
context they appear to have been assisted by many of the king’s own — 
officers. 


Left side. 
No. VI. 
3’ —3” x 1’ —3’’"—Lines 10. 
ax at asfe# uwseax aaatelaaje aaqetac facac St 
yawey 24 
ATTRAUMNFL TAS 8 GE Bel RAST | Lo quale Haweta 
SEM TA IS 
SRE Manifaasge was Taz vtsa | Senyg afear 
SIE : 
as fame ufeaay ume Btea | AS SIHIE Sacer afosgqe 
SRLS FIT 
AGMA TEU GTucet aval Bucer wart afas ae 
aigey ataat 
fas arta a fawla | arama a ated | ala me Ste 
WLHAty Bye 7 
wa uw me faate arma msm wisa wea wart 
wamfae tafe S a3 
wag ae afafaaat wage at mamta Mafe & 
fraia gama a fata wet 
FT Ula Blamla aS ATED Alt A anqtas ale aces | 


Translation. 


On Wednesday the 10th (tithi) of Kakada, bright half in the 9th 
anka of the warrior, the elephant-lord, the king over Gauda and ninety 
millions of Karnata and Kalabaraga, the mighty Prataparudra Deva 
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_ Maharaja according to the ascertained orders :—Dancing will be per- 
formed thus at the Bhoga time of the elder Thakur (7. e. Balarama) and 
Gitagovinda Thakur (2. e. Jagaunatha). This dancing will be held 
from the end of evening dhipa up to the time of Barasingar (bed time) 
dhipa. The batch (of dancing girls) of Bara Thakur, the fixed female 
dancers of Kapilegvara Thakur, the old batch, the Telanga batch, all 
will learn no other song than Gitagovinda of Bara Thakur. They will 
not sing any other song. No other kind of dancing should be performed 
before the god. Besides the dancing, there are four Vaishnava singers ; 
they will sing only the Gitagovinda. Hearing in one tone from them, 
those who are ignorant will learn the Gitagovinda song; they should 
not learn any other song. That superintendent who knowingly allows 
other songs to be sung, and other dancings to be performed, rebels 
against Jagannatha. 


Note. 


This edict directs what songs are to be sung and what dances are 
to be performed at the time of night bhogas (from evening to bed-time). 
The songs will be the songs of Gitagovinda and nothing else. The 
dancers were in four batches, and they were taught by four Vaishnava 
singers. ) 


e 


Left side. 
No. VII. 


Fx sasafa Weqe aaatfe awalewastge vata 


SiweqeT ACUay AHS 
y ay aife ug faafea (2) atest? + + + Tea fataaz 


(Rest illegible). 
Translation. 
On Monday, the 8rd (?) of Dhanu in the 5th anka of the warrior the 


elephant-lord, the king over Gauda and the ninety millions of Karnata. 
and Kalabaraga, the powerful Rudra Deva Maharaja, at camp... . 


Note. 


This inscription is the lowermost. Ordinarily the place is dark, 
and the pilgrims while passing through the door, feel the way by touching 
the wall. In this manner almost all its lower part has been rubbed 


off. 
4 
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Right side. 
No. I. 
in three parts. 
Main part :—2’ 9” x 9”—Lines 5. 

Hen cats mSeae wantelnalenaqeige 
YAY URIUA VF ASILITIFE GHG 2 Brel Aa 
TAHA LQ Bale Hl Vataa set fay waz 
SACAUTAF i CARITAMAETaT ° Taglar 
LAWS % BAlATAMIS & CAILUTHE 2 | 


Western part :—Lines 7 Eastern part :—Lines 5 
62” x LL” 101 

VRUA ATBRIANFE SAE | Caeqm atfez 

AUAF R ° TERA 

TaalIga ZF Aart YE 

8 ASIA a analy tay 

atstfe ats 2 Fle RTE | 

cafagat & 

afearat & 

Translation. 


On Thursday, the 12th of Mesha, bright half in the 2nd (anka) of 


the warrior, the elephant-lord, the king over Gauda and ninety millions 
of Karnata and Kalabaraga, the powerful Purushottama Deva Maharaja, 
while encamping at camp Purushottama:—Ornamented ivory couch 1, 
ornamented throne with flags and jars 1, ornamented umbrella 1, 
ornamented bedstead 1, golden-handled broom 1, ornamented-handled 


chauris 2. 
Hastern part. Western part. 
Gift of king Purushottama :— Ornamented mirror 1. He who 
Ornamented couches 2, thinks of taking these, rebels 
Ornamented earrings 4, against Lord Jagannatha. 


Merugarbha wristlets 2 pairs, 
Ornamented fan 1, 
Chandia (hair-ornament like 


moon) l, 
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This inscription seems to be a continuation of No. II left side, and 
is of the same date. 
Right side. 
No. II. 
2’ 5” x1 2”—Lines 8. 

Ne st asufa WSSaqr yatwafusac Bq 
AlBaIsaIFe ARLISg GAT CC F BISA Bar 
q wine afanufcatfer fatafe TSE TATE 
Syl gaatuaaesh acatats fast aa sata 
BIA Tisax wart wfiqawiara carat afey 
AAS PISUCLWNF Blea lest wt Gaataac 
qwfea mlyarel fa waRK A BATATE S aT 
ae Vag AS RCE UT |ees Fara Ofeer fawteat | 

Translation. 


On Sunday the new moon in the Mesha of the 19th anka of the 
victorious reign of the warrior, the elephant-lord, the king of Ganda, 
Kapilesvara Deva Maharaja, having conquered the side of Mallika 
Parisé, on the journey back, at camp Purushottama, while taking his 
food, the storekeepe¥ and superintendent Raghu Deva Narendra having 
made known (to the king) it was ordered :—I give to god Purushottam 
the Sari cloth known as Pundariksha gopa. Whoever violates this 
rebels against Jagannatha. This writing Kelai Khuntia inscribed. 

Note. 


The Madala Panji mentions the conquest of a Mallika country in 
- the 21st anka—21st may be a mistake for 19. ‘“ Pundariksha gopa” 
may be the name of a village. 


Right side. 
Not. 
A’ V1! 4’—Lines 7. 
ax st wafe useax aaatdiaute aaatge yaw 
alaeae 
2q areiage facies Taw 82 BY Alet TAT | WR 
RIT Bl UR 
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ataa wen eelrqe asquMawt fas we aqurrta gai 
qAaT Hq at Msaaty atec aifen Baact wawa g Ag 
Htet YA caw uzty aise S atwc wel y Hat wa wa 
faa afe qe FIM Bayz atel Aa 2s utes ater Vfq 

u wfauw J TEAR WAT WA ATSt F V+ | 


Translation. 


On Thursday, the 12th of Kakra, bright half of the 31st anka of the 
victorious reign of the warrior elephant-lord, the king over Gauda and 
ninety millions of Karnata and Kalabaraga at Camp Purushottama, while 
holding court in the audience-hall of the southern block (of rooms), it 
was ordered to be inscribed ;—Oh Jagannatha, thou knowest every- 
thing of mine both external and internal. Whatever precious things 
I have, I will bestow on the Brahmans as muchasI can. He, on whom 
thou pleasest to bestow this land, is my (illegible.) 


Note. 


Herein the king humbles himself before Jagannatha and promises to 
make liberal gifts to Brahmans. The inscription appears to be the 
outcome of some heavy troubles or impending disasters. The usual 
curse at the end is wanting. 


Right side. 
No. 1V. 
4’ 10” x 10’—Lines 7. 
L. 1 deat waufa wsSaqe aaatciaute aaqiiae yatq at 
amauta GeatiHe” ATEIRIAIFe 
2 fanz qaw re By Biel fee Was Jane aeafa 
Za MAB Traaysr aac ef? as qaatT 
8 aaa Awlet areata areas waafa fan uefa gst 
agi aawy qafeaet gant Cleat qa agqaa ae gat 
Zul z ufudt Baars 
4 are qaara x atgytanwmqe cwsaag fra ge aq 
TATA ATEUR sa Sar wibagean aaita ale waret 
gia cg ufe wife Hult HAS 
5 mrwaug fata a afta! ufe aft wart fastfae qaqa 
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oa wate & acne (>?) wa He | (2) WANT + + + 
aata ate ae + fa aay eT 
6 qaqa aga afc FY Hat ara ALE Banga Fats TLE | B 
Aetian | afa gaa fe + RT BAS WAR AAT WH UWE 
7 Bas THT TEACe AAT Vel HAT SoS AC! AT! AT! 
Translation, 


On Thursday the 8th of the Simha, bright half in the 19th anka of 
the victorious reign of the warrior the elephant-lord, the king over 
Gauda and the ninety millions of Karnata and Kalabarga, the powerful 
Purushottama Deva Maharaja, at camp Baranasi (Katak) while holding 
his great leisure in the southern portion of the royal residence named 
Gopdla-priya, Behora Mahapatra, Mahapatra Patra-s (m. ?)-ani Misra, 
and the old Lenka being present it was ordered :—Feeling, hearing and 
seeing, I advise the kings of Orissa as long as this world lasts, all ye 
kings, ye are to make gifts to the Brahmans with peaceful and attentive 
mind. Never deprive Brahmans of these four matters—wealth, wife, life 
and land. These four things not being deprived, the Brahmans will 
perform the Jagas, will not deceive (?) (illegible). Whoever, violating 
these advices and sayings, does otherwise, rebels against Jagannatha. 
He is a first class sinner (P), a great sin (illegible) gets the effect of all 
the sins. Let all, bearing in mind this fact, according to my edicts do! 
do! do! 


Note. 


The inscription is long and partly illegible. Some of the letters 
have been swallowed up by a crack in the stone; others have been 
effaced by the constant rubbing of pilgrims’ hands. Baranasi is the 
old name of Katak and still survives in Birdanasi, the westernmost 
part of Katak along the Katjori river. Lenka is an officer whose 
duties are not known. 


Right side. 
No. V. 
5’ x2’ 3”—Lines 18. 
L. 1 state ansufa wesat awaatet aUle HaaTTR-gTE sa (ET) 
cafes ara atfaee St 
29 mfae 2a crm Bisttafecqe yar sist yam 24 
AwUaIge fAF Lest TAM 
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38 eag sife fast gay efaal aFaae aTateaT AWwT 
MATAY BAe F 
4 att ut sangre ateuqure Qet arfaar stare fart wate 
aa fag seams a 
5 fe ufesra qeutt qeemt sislatage eta ofa x x x Xx 
6 mearat tsa x xX 
7 uraat alee FS TARY BYU F 
8 ce So Maas ate RCE 
9 @ea MYM TY RA UG 
10 ae atfaat afauta Rest illegible by plastering 
1] <a waa 
12 oTat ae 
13 aTaat J 


Translation. 


On Tuesday the 38rd of Bichha bright half of the 4th anka of the 
victorious reign of the warrior the elephant-lord, the king over Ganda 
and the ninety millions of Karnata and Kalabaraga, king of kings, the 
powerful Managovinda Govinda Deva Raj4, Pratépa Deva Maharaja, 
in the porch and before Lord Jaganndtha he thus made known (his 
prayer) :—Oh Jagannatha, without going and coming to see your lotus 
feet all appear as hell. The gifts of pilgrims (of places) up to Vindhya 
and Udayagiri mountains, whether native or foreigner (rest illegible). 
The kings of Garjat (illegible) will obey. He who violates this order 
rebels against Jagannatha, and gets the sin of killing a Brahman with 
one’s own hands. 

(Here follow four stanzas of Sanskrit slokas). 


Note. 


From the date, and the name, Mana Govinda Govinda Deva appears 
to be the same as Govinda Bidyadhara of the Madala Panji. He was a 
minister of Pratapa Rudra Deva, and became the prime minister during 
the short reigns of his two’ sons. Finally he murdered them and as- 
cended the throne himself. 
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BHUVANESVARA TEMPLE. 
Right side. 
No. I. 
2’ 4’ x 6”—Lines 6. 
L. 1 fae Masts asSax aaatel aule aaqchae yaw 
gata 24 | 
2 ariasage fat usr aaw Brey afeaw Ae cage 
afaarean 
3 ch TA Haatt agt ware z fafa Teter wxara % 
4a ate Ble area aE Taare J anaat fase 
ofa wat 
5 @ ay are a ua atet ateai went fafa Fete 
TaeRat 
6 axa 
Translation. 

-On Sunday the 2nd of Tula, dark half in the 19th anka of the 
victorious reign of the warrior the elephant-lord, the king over Gauda 
and ninety millions of Karnata and Kalabaraka, the powerful Purushot- 
tama Deva Maharaja at camp Kritibas during the puja leasure, it was 
ordered :—He who throws magical arrows unto Bisi Behard will not 
succeed. In spite of this (order), he who does so, is cursed by (the 
oath of) god Bhuvanesvara, he is a rebel. By order of Bisi Behard 
inscribed. All (hear). 

Right side. 
No. II. 
2’ 35” x5’’—Lines 6. 
L. 1 sifax afutac 24 aecsige fatusg aaw 8 aE BI 
2 faut amlfa ase aRaat alate Aes faa Tat qaAy 
3 UT YX as AWA Yiat atewtsay wre F arfa 
fariadz 
4, eae Mtaet Mwai als Fiat MAc sfser csy FF creat 
5 qa ae tig fed afa A saat aaiait faa qaxat 


6 acted cians aufed afas cratete HK atest Baa STE | 
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Translation. 


On Monday the 9th of the Mithtina, dark half Sankr4énti in the 
4th anka of the. victorious reign of the warrior Kapilegvara Deva 
Maharaja, at camp Kritibéis during the inner ptjé leisure, it was 
ordered in the presence of Raiguru Bisu Méhépatra and Bhuvanegvara 
Mahdpatra who caused (this) to be inscribed :—All the kings in my 
Orissa kingdom should work for the good of the (paramount) sovereign, 
should keep virtuous ways, should not remain in bad ways. If they 
act badly towards the sovereign, they will be expelled from the kingdom 
and all their property confiscated. 


Note. 


These two inscriptions are on the right jamb of the doorway leading 
to the porch of the Bara Detl at Bhuvanegvara. They are inscribed just 
in the centre at a man’s height. No corresponding inscriptions are to 
be found on the left jamb. 

The general remarks made in the Jagannatha inscriptions apply, 
mutatis mutandis, to these also. The dates do not seem correct. The 
tithis of the years in question do not fall on the week-days stated. 


ee ae re a a a a a en a ae 


The Topography of Old Fort William.—By C. R. Wison, M. A. 

In the present paper I propose to lay before the Society the results 
of certain excavations made during the last four months of the year 1891 
and the first four months of the year 1892, on the site of old Fort 
William, Calcutta. 

These are not the first excavations which have been made at this 
spot. In 1883 Mr. R. R. Bayne, while erecting the Hast India Railway 
Offices in Fairlie Place, came across considerable portions of the old fort 
walls. He reported his discoveries to the Society in a paper which will 
be found in the Journal for 1883, Vol. LII, Part I, No. IT. 

The general position of the old fort with its adjacent warehouses is 
well-known. It stood on the ground now occupied by the General Post 
Office, the New Government Offices, the Custom House, and the Hast 
India Railway House. The warehouses built along the south side of 
the fort skirted Khoila Ghat Street. The north side was in Fairlie 
Place. The east front looked out on Clive Street and Dalhousie Square. 
Behind it was the river which then flowed further east than at present. 

The fort was in shape an irregular tetragon. Its walls were built 
of small thin bricks strongly cemented together, 
According to Orme, ‘‘its sides, to the east 
and west extended 210 yards, the southern side 130, and the northern 


The old Fort. 


SS ee ee 
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side 100. It had four bastions mounting each ten guns. The curtains 
were four feet thick, and like the factory of Cossimbazar, terraces, 
which were the roofs of chambers, formed the top of the ramparts ; 
and windows belonging to these chambers were in several places opened 
inthe curtains. The gateway on the eastern side projected, and mounted 
five guns, three in front and one on each flank towards the bastions. 
Under the western face, and on the brink of the river, was a line of 
heavy cannon mounted in embrasures of solid masonry; and this work 
was joined to the two western bastions by two slender walls, in each of 
which was a gate of pallisadoes. In the year 1747, warehouses had been 
built contiguous to the southern curtain, and, projecting on the outside, 
between the two bastions, rendered them useless to one another. How- 
ever the terraces of these warehouses were strong enough to bear the 
firing of three pounders which were mounted in barbett over a slight 
parapet.” There were also blocks of central buildings within the fort. 
It had two gates on the river side besides that on the east front. 
When in 1883 Mr. R. R. Bayne began to dig at the corner of 
Fairlie Place for the purpose of laying down the 
uae TE i Ae dis- foundations of the East India Railway House, 
: he almost immediately came across remains of 
old walls built of small thin bricks such as have long ceased to be used. 
These were the walls of the old fort. Mr. Bayne followed up the indica- 
tions thus found, and in the end was able to put together an almost 
complete ground plan of the north end of the fort, As a detailed de- 
scription of these discoveries has been already placed before the Society, 
it will be quite unnecessary for me to attempt to give any further 
account of them here. Nor do I wish at present to offer any criticisms 
upon the suggestions and theories which naturally occurred to Mr. 
Bayne in connection with his discoveries. I shall at once proceed to set 
forth the results which have been obtained since 1883 by a persistent 
search of the records and by recent excavations made on the spot. 
The first great step towards completing the work so well begun 
Bs fine by Mr. R. R. Bayne was taken by Mr. T. R. 
es un Munro, who discovered in the British Museum 
| a copy of a large map of old Calcutta on the 
scale of 100 ft. = 1 in., dated 1753. The map, it appears, was drawn by 


a Lieutenant Wells of the Company’s Artillery, and was designed to show 
a projected new fort, but it also shows the old fort in great detail. A 
photograph of this plan was presented to the Asiatic Society in. 1889 by 
Mr. Munro, and it is with this photograph in my hands that I have been 
able to carry out extensive excavations of the site of the old fort in the 
years 1891 and 1892 and thus complete the work of defining the topo- 


J. 1 14 
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graphy of the place. The plan, it is true, is not quite accurate, but it is 
infinitely superior to the little rough sketch of the fort found in Orme’s 
history, which was all Mr. Bayne had to go upon. 

The plan suggested a further searching of the records, both here 
and at home, to see if they could cast any 
further light either upon the plan itself, or 
on the projected new fort of 1753, or on the state of the old fort 
generally. Through the kindness of Mr. Forrest, I was enabled to 
see such records bearing on the subject as are now preserved in the 
Imperial Library at Calcutta, but I found that they were very meagre. 
Dr. Busteed, however, most generously devoted a considerable amount 
of his valuable time to looking up the records at home, and has 
furnished me with a complete list of all the passages to be found in 
the extant records which have any bearing whatever on the old fort, 
and on the question of improving it, or superseding it, which seems 
to have been so often discussed during the four or five years which pre- 
ceded the tragedy of the Black Hole. These extracts are provokingly 
incomplete. They refer to fuller documents, but these fuller documents 
are not now forthcoming, having been all destroyed. Four plans are 
mentioned, wiz., Colonel Scott’s, Captain Jones’s, Simson’s and Plaisted’s, 
but none of these’ could be found by Dr. Busteed at the India Office. 
It is only by some lucky chance that a duplicate copy of Scott’s, or 
Wells’s plan found its way into the King’s library at the British Museum. 
As, however, these extracts bring before us very vividly the circum. | 
stances under which the plan was drawn up in J753, I will here give 
them in full, together with Dr. Busteed’s valuable comments on them, 
before proceeding to speak of the plan itself. 


The Records. 


1. From President and Council, Bengal, to the Court of Directors, 
Extracts. Scottand the 28th February, 1754, 
Wells. 

Colonel Scott having laid a project before the Board for securing 
this settlement against any attack from a country force which, in the 
present juncture, ought to be guarded against, and as we imagine the 
expense of it will not be very considerable, we have complied with his 
proposal and directed him to set about it as soon as possible. A 
copy of that project we transmit yr. Honours in this packet as we did 
not chuse for the sake of secresy to enter it after the consultations. 


2, From President and Council, Bengal, to the Court of Directors, 
the 7th September 1754, 


When Col. Scott proceeded to the coast he requested we would 
permit Lt. Wells to carry on the works he had planned at Perrin’s in 
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his absence which we accordingly complied with. * * * ¥*, Col. Scott 
in consequence of Mr. Saunders and Council’s! request for relieving 
Major Lawrence in the Field, left us on the 18th March, but it is with 
concern we informed yr. Hons, he died at Madras on 12th May of a 


violent fever. 


3. From the Bengal Government to Wm. Watts at Moorshedabad, 


the 22nd August 1755. 

It has hitherto been very unfortunate to this Settlement that every 
gentleman, who has had capacity or been appointed by our employers 
to fortify this place, have not lived even to make a beginning on the 
plans proposed,*? we have therefore agreed to watt our Masters’ last com- 
mands by this year’s shipping, when if they are absolute and the situation 
of affairs in Europe portends war we must employ those who have the 
most experience and knowledge to execute plans of fortification, and 
this we shall put in practice without showing any diffidence to the right 
we have of securing our Settlement.® 


4, <A letter, signed by Messrs. Drake and Manningham, to the Court 


of Directors, the 3rd September 1755. 

The death of Col. Scott put a check to our pursuing his plan for 
securing this settlement from any attack of the country forces with 
much alacrity as we were cautious of laying out much money until yr. 
Honours signified yr. approbation of that work which shall now be set 
about in as expeditious a manner as the season of the year will permit 
our carrying it into execution. Here we must remark that the Go- 


L The Council of Madras. H. E. B. 


2 See Long’s Selections No. 166. 
8 Perhaps it would have been wiser if they had shown some “‘diffidence” now 


after having for so long neglected their defences, even in the face of repeated orders 
from home. The new Nawd4b in the following year opened their eyes on this 
subject. However, to give the Fort William Government their due, they had con- 
sulted Watts, the chief at Cossimbazar, as to the prudence of seeking permission 
from the Murshid4bid Government before they took their defences in hand. They 
were prepared to conciliate the Nawab and to resort to the customary bribery to 
him and his ministers. Watts opposed the idea, chiefly because the Nawab was 
really sorich that no bribe which Calcutta could afford would be likely to convert 
him if unfavorably inclined ; he urged moreover that the precedent of asking and 
paying for such permission might prove a very embarrassing one in the future, and 
that if the Naw4b should refuse, the English would be worse off than ever. On 
the whole Watts advised them to go on with the fortifications and say nothing, and, 
if in the meantime exception should be taken by the Murshidibid Court, Watts 
was not without confidence that he could prevail upon the Minister “ Huckambeg,”’ 
for a consideration, to divert the possible anger of the Nawab. Hvents did not 


justify this confidence. H. H. B. 
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vernment* has not attempted to frustrate that design though it has a 
formidable appearance. 


5. From President and Council, Bengal, to the Court of Directors, 
the Llth September 1755. 

We shall pay due regard to yr. orders in regard to the fortifica- 
tions Col. Scott projected for the defense of the place against a country 
enemy which are carrying on agreeable to his instructions, but not yet 
near finished. Mr. Wells who was recommended by the Colonel to over- 
look those works being dead, we have directed Mr. Barthw. Plaisted 
to see them executed: for what may relate further to those works or 
any others that may be found necessary for the defense of the settlement 
we beg leave to refer yr. Hons. to the gentlemen you have entrusted 
on that head.® 


6. From President and Council, Bengal, to the Court of Directors, 
the 8th December 1755. z 

Mr. Wm. Wells, 2nd Lieut. of the Train under whose inspection the 
works at Perrin’s were carrying on, departed this life on 8th August. 
In his room Mr. B. Plaisted took charge of those works jointly with 
Mr. O’Hara. They have our directions to execute the plan Colonel 
Scott left behind him. 


7. On August 4th, 1755, Captain Jasper Leigh Jones of the | 
Artillery addresses a letter to the President 
and Council, Fort William, about the state 
of the defences of Calcutta.® 

‘It is with pleasure I hear the Hon’ble Court of Directors have 
earnestly recommended unto you an inspection in general regarding the 
Buildings Military (sc) and Fortifications. * * * I think it is my 
duty to study anything for the good of the service. * * * | He en- 
larges on this duty theme and deprecates the circumstance that he is 
armed with so little authority to initiate or take up any measures for 
the defending of a place whose safe custody he considers himself re- 
sponsible for ina great degree. He proposes to relieve his conscience 
by giving Government his opinion as to the condition of their so-called 
defences before he betakes himself to the Coast where he is next for 
duty. He then goes on to speak of Col. Scott’s project.] In the 


Captain Jones. 


4 The Government of Murshidabad. H. EH. B. 

5 Probably Drake and Manningham, as those two only sign the letter to the 
Court of the 8rd September 1755. H. HE. B. 

6 ‘ Bengal Consultations,” 1755-56. 
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method I perceive the plan in regard to the inward works may by 
the order of the Hon’ble Ct. of Ds. be put into execution, but as 
there is no positive order to go to work on that, it is necessary now we 
should think for the good of the place we are entrusted with as well 
as the property of our proprietors and our Hon’ble Masters who employ 
us. [As there is a probability of a French war in Hurope, he counsels 
that provision for that contingency should be the chief object in view : 
he considers that there is little or nothing to fear from a ‘country 
enemy’ as ‘their interest for our continuation will be suflicient’]. Pro- 
vided a general war which is what we have to expect, it is natural to 
expect the enemy will attack this place, and in order to do this send 
some ships of war into the river whose coming near the town must be 
carefully avoided. It is certain the Hon’ble Ct. of Ds. has been always 
of opinion that if ever Calcutta was attacked it must be by some means 
from the river, and they, like prudent, experienced and good Masters, 
have provided their servants in time with the best guns they could 
procure which by their nature are for defense and not for sale, lying on 
the warfe unmounted from their landing to this day. 

How far we have regarded their hint I can’t say, as we have 
neither a carriage to mount any of them on, or even a gun already 
mounted in the garrison fit for service, and am very sorry I must be 
obliged to confess we seem to look more like a ruined and deserted 
Moor’s fort than any place in possession of Huropeans, much less a 
principal Settlement [There is more to the same purpose; his main 
recommendation is to repair the ‘ Line Wall’ on the river bank, the 
immediate construction of fascines there as a temporary measure, the 
providing of vessels to be used as fire ships, and the manning of the 
batteries proposed by the gentlemen of the Militia Corps with trained 
Artillerymen intermixed with them]. What guns could be mounted 
on the 2 bastions by the river side ought likewise to be kept in good 
order with their platform and embrazures repaired, as they would be 
of infinite use, being so much higher than the guns of the Line Warfe 
Wall. 


8. Captain Jones returns to the subject again on 11th Sept. 1755.7 

Having not met with the pleasure of yr. approval in regard to 
my last letter to which this plan isin some measure a reference, and that 
it may not be misconstrued by yr. Honors, I hope you will be kind 
enough to give me leave to send it home, in the packet, for fear it might 
be thought (without an explanation) I had some views of converting the 


7 “ Bengal Consultations,” 1755-56. 
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designs of a more perfect hand—this I hope will show I had no sinister 
views of my own.® 


9. It appears from the Consultations of 24th November 1755, that 

Mr. B. Plaisted also furnished to Mr. Frank- 

Plaisted. land “a plan he had taken of the town of 
Calcutta.” 


10. On 25th February, 1756, a letter was addressed to Drake and 
Manningham? by Colin Simson who thus intro- 
duces his own plan.! 

Since the time I have had the honor to be appointed Engineer I 
have had an opportunity to examine the plan projected by Col. Scott for 
a fortification where Fort Wm. now stands, which appearing to be 
deficient in some of the things principally requisite in a fortification, 
I thought it my duty to represent the same to yr. Hons. that if you 
think proper the representation with the accompanying plan may be 
transmitted to the Ct. of Ds. 

[He proceeds to criticise adversely Scott’s plan in many particulars. ] 
The whole Fort when finished will be a narrow slip on the side of 
the River, and in order to build it, the whole north side of the Factory 
which contains the apartments for most of the young gentlemen in the 
Company’s service, the magazine for arms and military stores, shop for 
medicine, smith’s shop, &c., must be pulled down immediately, as also 


Colin Simson. 


8 This plan was ordered “‘ to be sent to the Honourable Company in the box of 
books per Hardwick.” As for Captain Jones, &. Drake Junior and his brethren 
did not like to be hustled by this plain-spoken and honest man; his gloomy fore- 
bodings—too soon to be realized, but from a quarter which even he did not foresee— 
were most unwelcome. Like the daughter of Priam he possessed the gift of pro- 
phecy which nobody believed, and accordingly he got nothing but rebukes for his 
pains. ‘On the 4th August Captain Jasper Jones sent in a letter to the Board with 
his sentiments on the present fortifications of the place, and what he thought 
necessary for its defense in case of war. The Board being of opinion it was irre- 
sular, improper and unnecessary, we ordered our Secretary to inform him that our 
orders had been issued to his Superior Officer to whom he should have applied if he 
had anything material to offer.’ Poor Jones did not go to the coast as he proposed : 
he died instead on the 22nd November 1755, having been overtaken with monoton- 
ous punctuality, by the ‘‘ violent fever” which had already accounted for so many 
of those who dealt with the defences of the settlement. The Bengal recording 
angels said grandiloquently, in their letter to the Court of Directors, that he 
‘ demised,’’ and this they announced without the hollow customary formality of any 
expression of regret. Captain Witherington reigned in his stead, and Lieutenant 
Grant became a Captain. H. HH. B. 

9 The special Committee on fortifications presumably. H, H. B. 

10 Letters from Bengal 1756. 
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the Church and Hospital; all these buildings are in constant use, 
they cannot be well spared, and it would be difficult to supply their 
place immediately.!! [He repeats this drawback to Scott’s plan in 
another part.| Before the building of the Colonel’s plan can be carried 
on there must be pulled down immediately all the north side of 
the Factory, the Church, Hospital, godowns of Mr. McGuire’s house, 
the Dockyard, and godowns of the Company’s house. Whereas in 
order to go on with building the Square nothing need be pulled down 
but the outhouses of the Company’s House and a small part of north- 
east corner of present Fort. 

Simson’s suggestion was ‘to save most of these buildings and to 
erect a square fort (as by the accompanying plan) which runs from the 
north side of the present fort round the Church through the Tank 
towards the horse’s Stables and thence down to the waterside between Mr. 
Amiott’s house and that of the Company.’!? 

There is only one allusion to be found in Simson’s letter to the Fort 
river-bastions. ‘The gun wharf or low battery on the river side which 
is not flanked by any fire from the Fort is proposed to be left in its 
present situation, and as its wall projects forward from the angle of the 
north-western bastion towards the river, it prevents the face of that bas- 
tion from being flanked, Neither is the face of the south western bastion 
towards the river flanked, the line of its face running without side the 
opposite flank.’ 


IT may now pass on to describe Wells’s plan of the fort to which fre- 
quent allusion has been made in the foregoing 
extracts and of which I give a facsimile ( Plate 
VI). The plan is preserved in the British Mu- 
seum having found its way there from the King’s library. Itis endorsed 
** No. 11 Duplicate Plan of Fort William and part of Calcutta by Wm. 
Wells under Col. Scott drawn in 1753 ” ; and again in another part.—‘ Re- 
ceived per Dunington, 10th October 1754.” The object of the planis to 
show the new fort which Col. Scott projected in 1753, but it incidentally 
shows the old fort in considerable detail, the scale being 100 ft. = 1 in. 
Looking at the plan we recognise at once the irregular tetragon with its 
four bastions, (a, 6, y, 6,) each having embrasures for ten guns. The north 
curtain here measures 210 ft., the south curtain 356 ft., the east 546, the 
west 560. The fort has three gates, « the east gate, ¢ the main south river 


Wells’s plan of the 
fort. 


1l See Long’s Selections No. 165. By an unfortunate misprint, “ north side of 
the Factory ” has been converted into “south side” in the Selections. 

12 Then the Company’s Stables were beyond, 7. e., east of, the Hospital, and 
Amiott’s house was just south of Douglas’. H. H. B. 
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gate, and 7 the smaller north river gate through which Suraj-ud-daula 
entered the fort. 0@1is the mound of the great flag-staff, cis the passage 
joining the northern and southern divisions of the fort. «Apvor are the 
series of rooms south of the east gate, of which the southernmost should 
be the Black Hole. €1is the staircase to the south-east bastion a. p is 
the verandah in front of the chambers kAwvo7. o is the landing stage 
on which was placed the Company’s crane. 7 is the river wall armed 
with cannon and protected where necessary with palisades shown as dot- 
ted lines. Within the fort is a large central block of buildings marked 
in the plan as ‘‘ The Factorey.” Hamilton calls this the Governor’s 
House, and I prefer to use this name to indicate it, as “‘ the factorey ” is 
more commonly used to denote the whole fort. At the same time it 
must be remembered that the Governor did not live here in 1753, 
but in the Company’s House on the south side of the fort, although he 
still retained some rooms or offices in the south-east wing of the building 
for his own use. Adjoining the south-east bastion, we see the Export 
and Import Warehouses which, as Orme tells us, were added in 1747. 
Holwell speaks of them as the new, or colta, warehouses. The roofs was 
strong enough to carry cannon, and the south-east corner of the warehouses 
when thus armed seems to have been dignified with the title of the new 
S. E. bastion.48 The east gate (€) was also armed with five cannon. The 
warehouse yard is separated from another yard to the west of it by a small 
zigzag wall. This yard (w) was, I conjecture, the carpenter’s yard, since 
it is next to the warehouses, and is conveniently situated with reference 
to the river. As regards the buildings on the north side of the fort, 
mentioned in Simson’s letter of 25th February, 1756, I conjecture that 
¢ » are the lodgings occupied by the young gentlemen in the Company’s 
service, and that x, the central building in the north division of the for’, 
is the armoury. The former conjecture is supported by the very nature 
of the ground plan of the buildings, the latter by the fact that when Mr. 
R. R. Bayne uncovered the foundations of x in 1883 he found close by it 
pieces vitrified asif from a forge. The laboratory was situated in the 
east curtain! and must have been one of the rooms yw. Generally the 


13 Holwell alludes to the new S. H. bastion several times in hig long letter to the 
Court of Directors. In section 40 he says: “That [outpost] to the eastward at the 
Court House you will find commanded by the battery over the HE. Gate and from the - 
old and new South-east bastions within musket shot.’ And again: “The whole 
square between the south face of the fort and the hospital, and gate of the burrying 
ground was commanded not only by the New South-east bastion, but by seven 
4-pounders on the new godowns.’ In section 48 he says: “‘ Accordingly prepared 
with the flag [of truce] on the original 8.-H. bastion where Captain Buchanan was 


then posted.” 
is J learn this fact from Dr. Busteed who has furnished me with the following 
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plan has every mark of care and accuracy, and, as regards the northern 
portion of the fort agrees fairly well with what Mr. Bayne discovered in 
1883. There is only one suspicious circumstance to be noted here. The 
north and south alignment of the Governor’s House is not parallel to the 
east curtain. This is primd facie an improbable arrangement. 

In the year 1891, all the buildings between the General Post Office 

and the Custom House were pulled down and 
Pia beeen ne re- the ground dug up for the purpose of laying 

the foundations of the new Government Offices, 
Dalhousie Square. As before in 1883, so now, the excavations revealed 
remains of the strangely fashioned walls of thin brick work which had 
once formed part of the old fort. In particular the curiosity of the pub- 
lic was much excited by the discovery of a small rectangular chamber 
faced with hard cement standing in the midst of four larger walls which 
looked down grimly on it. 

At the beginning of September 1891, having made myself acquainted 
with the main features of the old fort, J] went down to see the excava- 
tions. Almost the first thing 1 did was to measure the small rectangular 
chamber and the space between the larger walls which surrounded it. 
The small chamber measured east and west 9 ft. 9 in.; the distance 
between the thick walls east and west was 14 ft. 10 in. These measure- 
ments and the general appearance of the walls convinced me that the 
thick wall on the east was the curtain wall of the fort, that the wall on 
the west was the wall parallel to the curtain built for the purpose of 
containing the chambers running along that side of the fort, and that 
the smaller plastered chamber was a strong-room or godown. 

I next identified the remains of the east gate. The walls had been 
much cut away by the excavations, but enough remained to show their 
true nature. Moreover, on measuring the distance from the spot where 
these walls stood to the record plate marking the north-east angle of the 
fort as determined by Mr. Bayne, I found that it agreed fairly well with 
the measurements given in the plan. 

This discovery of the true position of the east gate was most impor- 
_ tant, because it settled finally one of the chief disputed points in the to- 
pography of the old fort, and it at once became the starting point for 
further investigations and discoveries. The value and significance of the 
excavations now became clear to me. If this was the east gate then the 


extract froma letter written by Holwell to Bombay, 17th July 1756, when just re- 
leased from “ Muradabad.” “The 20th in the morning the enemy formed three as- 
saults at once, against the N.-W. bastion, against the N.-W. Futtoch or barrier, and 
against the windows of the Laboratory on the eastern curtain, and attempted to scale 
the North-West window.” 

eet, 0 
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mutilated fragments of brick work I had just been touching and measur- 
ing were all that remained of the well-known court of guard, barracks 
and Black Hole, spoken of by Orme and Holwell. West of them was 
the parade ground where the soldiers of Suraj-ud-daula had been drawn 
up to keep guard over their captives, and west of this again I should 
find the foundations of the Governor’s House in the Fort. On advancing 
westward to a distance of about 110 ft. from the east curtain, the walls of 
the south-east wing of the Governor’s House were readily discovered; and 
after a certain amount of careful excavation its leading features were all 
ascertained. Meanwhile I was anxiously trying to fix the position of the 
south curtain wall and the three lines of arches shown in the plan run- 
ning parallel to the south curtain. The tradition has always been that 
the old arcade in the yard of the General Post Office was part of the old 
fort, and although Mr. Bayne had argued that this could not be the case, 
I felt convinced that tradition was right. I was, however, fora long 
time baftled in my efforts to prove the truth of the tradition owing to the 
fact that the actual distances between the lines of the arches of the ar- 
cade and the corner of the north-east wing of the factory, which had been 
discovered, could not be made to agree with the distances shown in the 
plan between that corner and the lines of arches along the south curtain. 
It was only after a good deal of excavation that the true position of the 
south curtain was established, and it became evident that the south face 
of the old arcade is part of the first line of arches within the curtain, that - 
the pillars in the centre of the arcade belong to the second line of arches, 
and the north side of the arcade is on the alignment of the third and in- 
nermost line of arches. 

The settling of this difficulty necessarily led to a further set of in- 
vestigations. If these were the real positions of the south curtain wall 
and of the lines of arches within it, it followed that the plan was inac- 
curate in its representation of this part of the fort. Hence doubts 
naturally arose as to whether the plan was correct when it represented the 
east curtain wall as inclined at an angle to the north and south align- 
ment of the Governor’s House. It could not but seem more likely that 
they were parallel. To determine this point, excavations were made in 
the yard of the Custom House, and by this means the main outlines of the 
north-east wing of the factory and also the north and south alignment of 
the main building were ascertained. Here too it turned out that the 
plan was incorrect. 

From this point the work of excavation was comparatively easy. 
Further investigations cleared up all that was obscure about the south 
curtain wall, and fixed the position of the block of buildings running 
east and west dividing the fort into two sections. 
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The plan given in Pl. VII gives the combined results of the excava- 
tions made in 1883 and in 1891. It shows the existing buildings on the 
site and over them the old fort is drawn. The walls of the darkest tint 
are the walls discovered by me, those of a lighter tint are walls discovered 
by Mr. R. R. Bayne. The still lighter tint indicates walls whose posi- 
tion has not yet been verified. In indexing the plan for reference I have 
tried to follow a uniform system. 

I shall now describe the different portions of the fort which have 

been discovered in 1891, and I shall begin with 

ne. Peon’ s “The Factorey ” or ‘‘ the Governor’s House in 
the fort,” which Hamilton describes is “the 

best and most regular piece of architecture that I ever saw in India.” I 
have dug up as much of the foundations of this “ Piece of Architecture ” 
as was possible without disturbing the existing buildings. I think it 
merits Hamilton’s praise. The walls were undoubtedly strong and well- 
built, the shape of the building is regular and suggests the quadrangle 
of a college. The main building (OPQWVT) faced the river. Its length 
north and south was 245 ft.15 In the centre of this face was the great 
gate of the Governor’s House, and from it a colonade ran down to the 
south water gate of the fort and the principal landing stage. This was 
the way by which Governor Drake escaped to the shipsin 1756. Enter- 
ing this gate and turning to your left you ascended the great flight of 
stairs which led, I conjecture, to the hall and the principal rooms. At 
right angles to the main building, and at each end of it, were wings run- 
ning back towards the east curtain. Thus these north-east and gsouth- 
east wings, together with the main building formed three sides of a rec- 
tangle having a raised cloister or piazza running all along the three sides. 
In the centre, I imagine, was a green grass plat. The south-east wing 
contained the apartments of the governor, and the factors probably had 
rooms in different parts of the building. Almost the whole of the ground 
on which the main building stood is at present occupied with govern- 
ment godowns. A trench was, however, dug from east to west in the 
passage between the opium godowns: and the import godowng, and this 
enabled me to determine the positions of the principal walls, which were 
uncovered at the places marked p p, p,. The wall pp, is one of the 
cross walls of the Governor’s House forming the north side of the grand 
staircase. It is three feet thick. At pit meets the west wall of the 
Governor’s House which is 3 ft. 9 in. thick, at p, it meets the east wall 
of the principal building (PV) which is 4 ft. 6 in. thick. The internal 
distance between these two walls is 30 ft. 9in. At p’ the cross wall p p, 


15 There are at least two or three views given in old prints of the west face of 
this building. 
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meets on its south side an inner wall 3 ft. thick, parallel to the main 
west wall of the building, and at p’,, it meets a similar wall 3 ft. 9m. 
thick. The internal distance between the main west wall and the inner 
parallel wall at p’ is 10 ft. 5 in.; the internal distance between the in- - 
ner wall at p’ and the next one at p’, is only 6ft. 9im. These inner 
walls doubtless served to support the grand staircase. The inner wall 
at p’, intersects the cross wall pp, and continues on the north side of it. 
I do not know the reason of this. The wall O,p,R, is the wall which 
supported the columns of the cloister, or verandah, which ran round the 
inside of the quadrangle of the Governor’s House. It has been uncovered 
from p, to R, where it turns to run along the inside of the north-east 
wing. The wall O,p,R, is 2 it. 6 in. thick, with an offset of 6 in. at the 
points where it actually supported the pillars of the cloister. The distance 
between the pillars of the west cloister, from centre to centre, was 10 ft. 
6in. At p,, 4 it. 6 in. from p,, I found a piece of a small wall 1 ft. 6 in. 
thick, This wall contained the raised terrace on which the cloister stood. 
There is also at p, a wall p, p’, which bonds with the wall R,p,O,, 
and which runs back towards, but does not meet, the east wall of the 
main building PV. The purpose served by this wall p, p’, is not clear. 

Excavations were also made to find the north-west corner of the 
factory (1), and the north-east wing (SRR,S,). The north-west corner 
(#7) was readily found. The walls here are 3 ft.6m. thick. From W 
the north wall of the factory continues ina straight lme fora distance — 
of 50 ft. 3 in., outside measurement, to V. Here it is set back 3 ft. 6 in. 
From this point (U) the wall again runs on in a straight line fora 
distance of 18 ft. to T, where it is set back 4ft. 9 m. (TR=4 ft 
9 in.), and thence continues as the north wall of the north-east wing 
(RSS,R,). The wall WVURS is throughout 3 ft. 6 in. thick. V, 
the point where this wall is first set back, is the north-east corner of 
the main building, where the wall WV meets the wall VP. The 
second set-back occurs at the point where the wall UT meets the 
wall TRE,, which runs parallel to VP and forms the east wall of the 
staircase on this side of the building. The wall TRR is 3 ft. 6 in. thick 
and 36 ft. long. Wells’s plan shows a kind of projection or porch 
VV TT against the wall UT, but of this I found no trace. 

RS the main north wall of the north-east wing is 3 ft. 6 in. thick 
and 61 ft. long. Parallel to it and of the same length are the walls 
R,S,, R,S,. R,S, is the inner wall containing the apartments in the 
north-east wing of the Governor’s House. It is 3 ft. 6 in. thick, and is 
distant 21 ft. 9in., internal measurement, from RS. The remains of 
SS,, the east wall of this wing, are completely buried beneath the 
Custom House. The smaller walls rr, (two feet thick) qq,, ss, (each 


al 


i 
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2 ft. 9 in. thick) divide off the space between HS and #,S,. The 
internal distance between SS, and «s, is 13 ft.6in.; between ss, and 
97, it is 16 ft. 3in.; betwen gq, dod rr, it is 13 ft. 63 in.; between rr, 
and RA, it is 6 ft. R, S, is the ubdation wall carrying em arches of 

the iaeth cloister. It a 41 ft. distant, internal measurement, from RS. 
Where it directly supported the pillars of the cloister it is 4 ft. 6 in. 
thick, elsewhere it is 3 ft. 6 in. thick. 

Other excavations were made on the site of the south-east wing of 
the factory (LL,0,0), in which the governor’s apartments were situ- 
ated, and considerable remains of its walls were discovered. The east 
wall of this wing LL,L, was traced out, as also portions of the south 
main wall of the wing LO, the inner wall containing the apartments 
£,0,, and the wall carrying the pillars of the south cloister L,L,. 
These walls are all 4 ft. thick. The distance of L,O, from LO is 17 ft. 
6 in. and that of L,O, from L,O, is 35 ft. Atthe corner of this wing 
17 ft. 6 in. south of L stood an isolated pillar 3 ft. square, L’. There 

- is also a projecting chamber MNN’M’ built out against the main wall 
LO, the walls of which are 3 ft. thick, LM measures 11 ft.6 in. The 
chamber MNN’M’ measures inside 18 ft. by 23 ft. The distance of ZL 
from the east curtain wall is 146 ft., that of S from the east curtain 
is 143 ft.: thus the north and south alignment of the Governor’s House 
is very nearly parallel to the east curtain. 

I now pass on to speak of the south curtain wall and the arcades 

built within it. This side of the fort was in 
re South Curtain ]] probability used for storing the Company’s 

goods. As originally constructed it had only 
two parallel lines of arches built along the inside of the curtain forming 
a double arcade and beyond these arcades, (¢. ¢., on their north side) was 
an uncovered raised terrace 22 ft. broad. Mister dda a portion of this 
raised platform was covered in by a third arcade. It also seems to have 
been found necessary to strengthen the south curtain wall by building 
another wall against it to support it. Lastly, in 1741, export and 
import wall houses were built on outside the south curtain. Evidently 
this side of the fort was subject to a good deal of alteration, and for 
this reason, or it may be from a desire to make the fort appear more 
symmetrical than it really was, Wells’s plan comes far short of its usual 
accuracy. I have, accordingly, had some difficulty in determining the 
topography of this side of the fort, but my doubts have all yielded to 
patient excavation. The key to their solution was the discovery of the 
third or innermost of the lines of arches parallel to the south curtain. 


16 This seems a little doubtful. The walls were very thick here, with a footing. 
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After making a careful search in every likely direction where I might 
expect to come across them, I find that the third line of these arches 
was built on the alignment of what is now the north face of the waggon 
shed in the Post Office yard. The foundations of this wall (D,H#,) 
have been exposed. It is 2 ft. 6 in. thick and is built against another 
smaller wall 10 in. thick which is in contact with it, all along its south 
side but does not bond with it. There can be no doubt about the mean- 
ing of this. The smaller wall contained a raised terrace or platform in 
front of the arcades D,F',, D,f,. This platform was at first left open, 
but was afterwards covered in by an arcade, and a thick wall was built 
against the thin wall containing the platform to support the arches 
of the new arcade. Clearly then this wall D,H#, is the foundation 
wall of the third row of arches parallel to the south curtain. If this be 
so there can be no doubt about the situation of the curtain and the two 
other parallel lines of arches, of which in fact portions still remain 
standing. In the yard of the General Post Office there is an old arcade 
and arches which at its west end joins on to a very old house. This old 
house has been lately used as the store-godown of the Post Office, and 
the arches serve for a shed to keep the Post Office waggonsin. The 
north side of the waggon-shed e,7, 1s a modern wall constructed on the 
alignment of the third arcade wall of the old fort D,#,; but the two 
lines of arches e,1,, €,%2 (of which the first e,7, forms the south face of 
the shed, and the second e,7, runs down its centre) are manifestly — 
portions of the first and second lines of arches D,I’,, D,F,, which ran 
parallel to the south curtain of the old fort. This agrees with the 
traditions of the spot and has been proved by my excavations. The 
arcade e,1, 7,€, isafragment. Atits west end I find that four more 
of its pillars, 7,7, FF, are built into the old Post Office godown; and 
on opening up the ground to the east of the arcade I found that the 
line of arches e,7, has a foundation wall which runs on eastward under- 
ground as e€,e’,, and that the line of arches e,7, rests on isolated brick 
piers which are also continued eastward, and one of which I was able 
to expose e’,.17 Moreover the arcade e,2, 1,e, is a fragment of the old 
fort. It is built of the old thin bricks, the pillars are sunk deep below 
the present ground level. The foundation wall which carries the line 
of arches e,7, is 3 ft. 4 in. thick. The production of this wall e,7, is 
at a distance of 22 ft. 6 in. internal measurement from the wall D,H, 
which I have identified as the foundation wall of the third or innermost 
line of arches parallel to the south curtain. This is just the distance 
which Wells’s plan shows between the third and the second lines of these 


17 It is 3 ft. 7 in. square at the top, and 4 ft. 8 in. square at its base. 
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arches, and hence I consider that e,7, is a segment of the second line 
of arches. The pillars of these arches are 13 ft. 8 in. distant from each 
other from centre to centre. Tor similar reasons I identify the line of 
arches e,f,f'.9'19,%, a8 segment of the first of the lines of arches 
within the south curtain. The line of arches e,f, is 19 ft. distant from 
the line of arches e,f,, by internal measurement. From e, tof,, a 
distance of 42 ft. 9in., it runs straight on parallel to e,f,. Then the 
whole line of arches is brought out 4 ft. 10 in. further south (f,f’,). 
Then again it continues to run parallel to the wall e,7, for 82 ft. 10 in. 
(f,9,) after which it returns to its old alignment (9,7,). Both as 
regards its distance from the wall e,7,, which I have argued is the 
second line of arches parallel to the curtain, and as regards the irregu- 
larity of its conformation, the line of arches e,f, f’,9’,9,%, corresponds 
to the representation given in Wells’s plan of the first line of arches 
within the south curtain, and I think there can be no doubt that it is a 
- segment of that line of arches. Near the south-west corner of the old 
wagegon shed a wall 7k about 9 ft. thick projects in front of and parallel 
to the arches; another portion of it is hidden away in the old Post 
Office Store Godown. This is all that actually remains of the south 
curtain, but by opening up the ground in the yard of the Post Office 
I have been able to trace out its position and foundations. The original 
curtain wall was 3 ft. 2 in. thick. Within it, 7. e., on its north side, 
there was built another wall which was intended to support and streng- 
then the curtain wall. This wall is irregularly constructed and varies 
in thickness. At first it is about 3 ft. 8 in. thick with a space of 6 in. 
left in some places between it and the curtain wall. At f it ends in a 
buttress about 2 ft. 4 in. thick. The south curtain wall is met on its 
south face by a wall about 2 ft. 2 in. broad, at a point h, 53 ft. distant 
from k& where the curtain is now cutaway. The 2 ft. 2 in. wall runs 
southwards and a little to the eastwards, for a distance of 24 ft. Then 
it turns off eastwards. This wall is the wall shown in Wells’s plan 
dividing the warehouses from the yard w. Its discovery in the position 
indicated for itin Wells’s plan places the identification of the south 
eurtain wall beyond dispute. 

I have already pointed out one serious inaccuracy in Wells’s plan. 
He makes the east curtain inclined at an angle to the north and south 
alionment of the Governor’s House in the Fort, whereas they really are 
parallel to each other. I have now to call attention to another serious 
inaccuracy in Wells’s plan. I have shown that D,/H, is the northern- 
most of the three lines of arches built inside the south curtain wall. Its 
distance from the centre of the east gate in 162 ft, whereas Wells makes 
it only 150 ft. 
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As regards the north side of the fort, I have not much to add to 
The Writers’? Build- What Mr. Bayne discovered in 1883. I have, 
ings on the northside however, verified by excavation the position 
UTNE Sine of the range of rooms which divided the fort 
into two, and which, I believe, to have been the ‘ Writers’ Buildings’ 
in the old fort. The south wall of these buildings, JG, is about 60 ft. 
distant from W, the north-west corner of the Governor’s House. At 
J, 99 ft. from the west curtain wall, there is a passage through the 
block of buildings 15 ft. wide. The wall JG is 3 ft. 2 in. broad,'8 north 
of it, and parallel to it, at a distance of 19 ft. internal measurement, is a 
wall J, j,. I also found a cross wall 7, j, to the west of J J, and distant 
from it 24 ft. internally. These cross walls J Jj, and J, jz, are 2 ft. 1 in. 
thick, J, 7, is 2 ft. thick. Hast of the passage we have no continuous 
wall corresponding with JG, but we find instead the bases of a row 
of columns YZ. These bases are Ll ft. apart from centre to centre, 
and measure about 3 ft. by 2 ft. each. At a distance of 9 ft. internally 
from the row of columns and parallel to it, is an inner wall Y,Z,, 2 ft. 
thick. The wall Y Y, is 2 ft. 8 in. thick. I have not thought it 
necessary to trace out the walls YZ, YZ), along their whole length. I 
have merely exposed Z,, the termination of the wall Y,Z,, where it 
meets the wall Z, Z. The south face of the wall Y,Z, is here 22 ft. 
6 in. distant from the wall of the present Custom House. Z, is also about 
190 ft. from the centre of the east gate of the fort, and 30 ft. from the 
east curtain wall by internal measurement. The whole length of wall 
Y,Z, internally is 174 ft.6in. The breadth of Y,Z, and Z Z, is 2 ft. 
All these walls are of poor construction, The buildings: here were, 
in fact, low, one-storied structures, as is evident from the old views 
of the fort. This also agrees with the supposition that they were 
inhabited by the writers, for we gather from the records!® that their 
lodgings were very damp and unhealthy. 

As regards the west curtain I] have little to say. Its alignment 
was determined by Mr. Bayne. I have verified 
it by excavation at three different spots X,, X,, 
X,. At X, near the south-west bastion of the fort, the curtain wall is 
unusually thick and measures 6 ft. This is probably due to the same 
cause which led to the strengthening of the south curtain wall in this 
direction. 


The west curtain. 


13 [ have not been able to trace this wall westwards from J for more than about 
40 ft. At this point the remains became very confusing. I could only find a small 
wall 1 ft. 10 in. broad which met the thicker 3 ft. 2 in. wall on its northern face, 
and which I traced westwards up to the west curtain. 

19 See a letter from the Court of Directors, February llth, 1756, para. 69, in 
Long’s Selections. 
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_ Itnow remains for me to speak of the east side of the fort. The 
central line of the east gate is 427 ft. from 
The East Gate and the corner of the north-east bastion, the posi- 
fort. Solgar anaes vn tion of which was fixed by Mr. Bayne in 1883. 
the gate measures internally 20 ft. from north 
to south and 36 ft. from east to west. The east face measures exter- 
nally 26 ft.6in. Its salient angles B B’ 0’, B’ C’ C are angles of 120 
degrees. The walls are 4 ft. thick. The south wall of the gate CO’ OC, C, 
was pierced by a drain which was met at an angle by a second drain 
running north-east. . 
On each side of the east gate there ran a double row of arches 
A, B,, A,B,, and C,D,, C,D,, parallel to the east curtain wall AB, CD. 
The space between the curtain wall and the line of arches next to it 
(i. e. between AB and A,B, and between CD and C,D,) was divided up 
by cross walls into chambers. The second row of arches A,B,, C.D, 
supported the verandah or piazza which extended on each side of the 
gate before the ranges of chambers. 
As regards the rooms to the north of the gate between the east 
curtain and the line of arches A,B), there is 
Peiodde or itis ate little to say. Wells’s plan shows that the first 
Lt, cross wall occurred after the fifth arch. The 
arches thus cut off were left open to the verandah and formed the 
north court of guard. But the whole interest of these investigations 
centres in the topography of the range of rooms on the other side of 
the gate where were situated the court of guard, the barracks, and the 
Black Hole spoken of by Orme and Holwell. There is no doubt about 
the position of the curtain wall (OD) and the parallel lines of arches 
within it (C,D,, O,D,). They have been traced out from the east 
gate right up to the north face of the General Post Office. The curtain 
wall OD is 3 ft. 9 in. thick. The foundation wall which carried the 
first line of arches O,D, is 2 ft. 9 in. thick, that which carries the 
second line of arches O,D, is 2 ft. 3in. thick. Between the curtain 
wall and the wall OD, is a distance of 14 ft.10in. and between the 
curtain and C,D, a distance of 31 ft. 3 in. from inside to inside. The 
wall O,D, meets the wall D,H, at a distance of 162 ft. from the centre 
of the east gate. So far the topography of this part of the fort is per- 
fectly clear. 
There is, however, considerable difficulty in determining the posi- 
tions of the cross walls which sub-divided the 
Bein Meneetio space between (D and C,D, into rooms. Here, 
as I noticed before, Wells’s plan is quite inac- 
curate. It shortens the distance between the east gate and the south-east 
Jie 16 
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bastion, and so vitiates its whole representation of this corner of the fort. 
In the case of the cross walls it is not easy to check the errors of the 
plan by actual excavation, for we cannot always expect to find trace of 
the cross walls which may have been very slightly constructed. Asa 
matter of fact only two cross walls have been actually discovered by ex- 
cavation. One of these dd,, was found by Mr. Bayne in 1883 and was 
again brought to light by me in 1891. This wall is 1 ft. 6 in. thick, and 
is 145 ft. 6 in. from the centre of the east gate. Mr. Bayne thought 
that this wall was the north wall of the Black Hole, I shall show that 
it is probably the south wall of the prison. The other cross wall (6d,) 
isa much more solid wall than the wall just described (dd,). It is 
2 ft. thick and is at a distance of 100 ft from the centre of the gate. 

The position of two other cross walls may be inferred in the follow- 
ing way. A little to the south of cross wall bb, there was a subter- 
ranean chamber or vault 6’b’, c’c’; which attracted much notice when 
it was first discovered. Internally this vault measured 19 ft. 3 in. north 
and south, by 9 ft. 9in. east and west. It was 7 ft,2in. deep. Its 
walls were 1 ft.6 in. thick and were covered witha hard coating of 
plaster. The floor over the vault was carried across by four beams, 
the holes where the ends of the beams rested being clearly visible. 
The west wall of the vault (b’,c’,) was built against the foundation 
wall of the first line of arches O,D,. The north face of the north 
wall of the vault 0’b’, was 3 ft. 3 in. distant from the south face of © 
the cross-wall 6b,. The internal distance between the east wall of 
the vault (0’c’) and the curtain was 2 ft.3 in. In this part of the 
curtain wall (bc) an iron grating was found, built up inside the brick 
work of the wall just below the level of the floor. It seems to have 
served no special purpose. The south wall of the vault c’c’, was 
coated with plaster on both sides. Its north face was plastered down 
to the level of the floor of the vault. Its south face was plastered down 
to a foot below the level of the floor of the chambers along the east cur- 
tain. This would seem to show that wall c’c’; was continued up above 
the floor level so as to form a cross wall cc, dividing up the space be- 
tween bb, and dd,, and, I believe, that this was so because there must 
surely have been a cross wall between bb, and dd,, and I do not see 
where else it could have been conveniently placed except above c’c’; as cc}. 
The north face of this wall will be distant 126 ft. from the centre of the 
east gate. 

There is somewhat similar evidence for the existence of another 
cross wall aa, north of bb,. Inside the curtain wall (at ab) there was 
built another wall a’a’, 1 ft. 6 in. and 24 ft. long which was carried up 
to within a foot.of the floor level of the range of chambers along the 
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east curtain. This wall and the north face of the wall bb, were plaster- 
ed to a depth of about 7 ft. below the floor level almost to the founda- 
tion of the walls. This seems to show that there was another vault 
immediately north of the wall 6b,, and that the wall a’a’, carried the 
flooring of the room above. As the wall a’a’, is about 24 ft. long, I infer 
that this was the length of the vault and also of the room above it and, 
I think, that at 24 ft. north of bb, there was another cross wall like bb, 
which below the floor level served as the north wall of a vault and above 
the floor level was a cross wall sub-dividing the space between the cur- 
tain and C,D,. 

In this way I have been able to prove by excavation the existence 
of four cross walls aa,, bb,, cc,, dd,. But this is not enough. It is still 
necessary to consider whether, as Wells’s plan implies, there were any 
other walls besides these four, and in particular whether there were any 
to the south of dd,. For the Black Hole was the southernmost of the 
rooms built along this part of the east curtain. Consequently its site 
must be immediately to the north of the last cross wall, and its site is 
known if the position of the southernmost cross wall is known. I have 
accordingly traced out the wall O,D,, which contained the chambers 
built against this part of the east curtain, to a point d@’,, 166 ft. from 
the centre of the east gate, where this containing wall stops. Beyond 
d’, there is only a small thin wall, built, I suppose, to contain a pave- 
ment. There could have been no cross walls beyond d’,, and I have 
found no trace of any between d, and d’}. It therefore follows that dd, 
is the southernmost cross wall. I have also traced out the east verandah 
wall O,D, to Ds, 166 ft. from the centre of the east gate, where C,D; 
meets the wall D,H#, which carried the third or innermost line of arches 
on the south side of the fort. Thus my excavations prove that dd, is 
the southernmost cross wall, and that it occurred at about 20 ft. north 
of the end of the containing wall (,D,, and also at about the same dis- 
tance north of the junction of the verandah wall O,D, with the third 
line of arches on the south side D, Hy. 

This also agrees on the whole with Wells’s plan which represents 

the last cross wall as occurring about 16 ft. 

Comparison of or 18 ft. north of the end of the containing 
Se ion: wall and of the junction between the east 
verandah wall and the inner line of arches on 

the south side of the fort. Wells’s plan, however, does not exactly agree 
with the results obtained by excavation as to distances, but this is ac- 
counted for by the.fact that the length of the curtain wall between the 
east gate and the south-east bastion is too short by about 12 feet. 
Whoever it was, who actually drew the plan, he did not discover his 
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mistake till he came to put in the details of the rooms along the east 
curtain south of the gate. Then, finding that there was not sufficient 
room to put those details in properly, he crowded them in together, 
This, I think, is clearly the case with the cross walls. The discrepancies 
between Wells’s plan and the results obtained by actual excavation may 
be exhibited as follows :— 


Wells’s plan shows walls at 43, 70, 95, 108, 122, 135 ft.) from the centre of 
Excavation shows walls at 75, 100, 126, 146 ft. the East gate. 


Looking at this comparative table, and remembering that Wells’s 
distances are short of the true distances, we easily discover which walls 
correspond. The first cross wall shown by excavation (aa,) corresponds 
to the second wall given in Wells’s plan. The second cross wall shown 
by excavation (bb,) corresponds to the third wall in Wells’s plan, The 
fourth cross wall shown by excavation (cc,) corresponds to the fifth wall 
in Wells’s plan; and the last wall in Wells’s plan corresponds to the 
last wall shown by excavation. The two missing walls not shown by 
excavation are the first cross wall of Wells’s plan, which was the south 
wall of the barracks (u), and the fourth wall of Wells’s plan which 
must have come between bb, and cc. This wall could not have been 
a very substantial one, as it must have been built over the subterranean 
chamber b’b,’ c’c,’.. The room z in Wells’s plan, which is the southern- 
most of the series of rooms built within this part of the east curtain, 
and is, therefore, the Black Hole, corresponds with the space cc, dd. - 
This is the site of the Black Hole. As regards the staircase to the 
south-east bastion, I have unfortunately very little to say. This stair- 
case is mentioned by Holwell and is shown by Wells in his plan. It is 
a long staircase. Its head is put by Wells at about 8 ft. from the south 
face of the southernmost cross wall, and its foot at a distance of about 50 
ft. I have not been able to find any trace of it by excavation, but I 
see no reason for doubting its position to be correctly marked by Wells. 

If I might be permitted to make a few conjectures I should arrange 

the rooms along the east curtain thus. The 
Pe ea at whole range of rooms is contained between 
curtain. the south wall of the east gate OC, C, and the 

cross wall dd, and between the east curtain 
OD and the first line of arches parallel in the curtain O,D,. The 
pillars of these arches were about 8 ft. 9 in. distant from each other 
from centre to centre. West of them came a second parallel line of 
arches, C,D, forming the piazza before the rooms. The first of the 
cross walls dividing off the rooms occurred after the fourth arch in 
the first line of arches C,D,. Thus it would be about 35 ft. distant 
from the wall OC, 0,. These four arches were left quite open to the 
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piazza west of them, and formed the court of guard south of the gate. 
Three arches further on was another cross wall aa,. If this wall oc- 
curred exactly after the seventh of the first line of arches C,D, and 
I am right in believing that these arches measured 8 ft. 9 in. from 
centre to centre, then the centre of the cross wall aa, would be 61 ft. 
3 in. from the south face of the wall OC, C,. If we rely on the evidence 
of the excavations its north face was 60 ft. 3 in. from the south face of 
CC, O,. The next cross wall bb, occurred after the tenth arch. As 
shown by the excavations its north face was 86 ft. distant from the 
south face of the wall CC, C,, or if we reckon its distance according to the 
arches, its centre will be 87 ft. 6 in. from CC, C,. I have argued that 
another cross wall cc, was 126 ft. distant from the centre of the 
east gate, that is its north face is 112 ft. from the south face of OC, C,; 
and if we reckon that this wall came after the thirteenth arch its 
centre will be 113 ft. 9 in. from CC, C,. The last cross wall dd, is 131 
ft. 6 in. from OC, C,, or if we reckon that it came after the fifteenth 
arch its centre would be about 181 ft. 3 in. distant. The room cut off 
by the walls cc,, dd), is the Black Hole. It measured internally 18 ft. 
by 14 ft. 10 in. It was bounded on the east by the curtain, on the south 
by the wall dd), on the north by the wall cc,, and on the west by the 
fourteenth and fifteenth arches of the first line of arches parallel to 
the east curtain O,D,. These two arches were bricked up and only a 
window was left in the centre of each. Along the east wall of the Black 
Hole was a wooden platform about six feet broad and raised three or 
four feet from the ground, open underneath. It probably projected from 
the east wall as far as the door in the north wall cc,. This door opened 
inwards. The three rooms between the court of guard and the Black 
Hole were the barracks. They were bounded on the east by the curtain 
wall, along which ran a wooden platform similar to that in the Black Hole. 
The nine arches which bounded the barracks on the south, (7. e., the 
fifth to the thirteenth arches inclusive) were partially closed by a 
dwarf wall, or, as Holwell calls it, a parapet wall. The rooms opened 
one into another and a door in the wall cc, led to the Black Hole. South 
of the Black Hole there were no more rooms, the remaining space being 
taken up by a straight staircase, fifty feet long, built against the east 
curtain wall, leading to the south-east bastion. 

I believe that this arrangement of the rooms will satisfy all the 
requirements of Holwell’s narrative. The barracks according to him 
would have been a fairly comfortable place for 146 persons to spend the 
night in. I make the whole area of the barracks to be 72 ft. by 14 ft. 
10in. This gives 7 sq.ft. 45 sq. in. for each individual. The area of 
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Black Hole is 18 ft. by 14 ft. 10 in. This allows just 267 sq. ft. of area 
for 146 persons, or less than 2 sq. ft. each.®° 
The result of all this fresh discussion is to place the site of the 
Black Hole prison immediately to the north of 
Difference between the site fixed for it by Mr. Bayne, so that Mr. 
these views and those ., -ne's conclusion was Hob so far aREan M 
of Mr. Bayne. y B WEONEHT Seok 
Bayne, however, arrived at his conclusion from 
two utterly false premises. His first premise was that the south-east 
corner of the fort was just hke the north-east corner. This was com- 
pletely refuted by Mr. Munro in 1889 when he produced Wells’s plan of 
the fort. Mr. Bayne’s second premise was, that the dimensions of the fort 
stated by Orme in the text of his history and shown in the accompanying 
plan, were absolutely correct, and Mr. Bayne still held to this belief even 
though he discovered that there was an error somewhere in Orme’s plan 
when he tried to superpose it upon Simms’s Survey of Calcutta. The 
excavations which I have made prove that the dimensions given by Orme 
are only approximately correct, accurate enough for the purposes of his 
history, but not accurate enough for the purpose of settling minute 
points of topography. Fortunately for Mr. Bayne, the errors of his two 
premises counteracted each other, and thus, when he made an excavation 
in the passage north of the General Post Office, where he expected to 
find the Black Hole, he actually did come across one of its walls. But, 
like words, walls cannot be interpreted apart from their context. Mr, 
Bayne was prevented at the time from finding the right context, and he © 
therefore failed to understand these walls; I have merely been more 
fortunate in my opportunities, and have been able to secure the right 
context. 
Only a few more miscellaneous points as to the topography of the 
; old fort remain to be mentioned. JBesides the 
p ae ellaneous two drains already spoken of, which I found by 
the east gate, I also came across a piece of 
another old surface drain running along the west side of the verandah 
which extended before the chambers built inside the east curtain. This 
drain is 4 ft. wide at the top and 2 ft. at the bottom. Its eastern edge is 
5 ft. distant internally from the verandah wall C,D, There is also an 
old well about 50 ft. east of the east wall of the Governor’s House in the 
fort, and 23 ft. south of its central line, which may have been part of 


20 The only cross wall shown in Wells’s plan which I have not accounted for is 
the wall between the rooms vy and o. If what I have said as to the other cross walls 
is correct, this cross wall should come between 6b, and cc,. It could not then have 
been a substantial wall as it would have been built over the subterranean chamber 
b’b’, c’c’y. Could this wall have been meant for the wall 6’b’; ? 
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the old building. The main walls of the buildings are brick in lime, 
the minor walls are brick in mud. The parade ground is paved with 
brick on edge over one flat, covered with six inches of concrete. Its 
level was visible everywhere in section. If we reckon the level of the 
curb stone of the footpath in Dalhousie Square as 100 ft. then the level 
of the parade ground would be 98°07 ft., 2. ¢., a little less than 2 ft, 
lower down. The level of the floors of the rooms varied. The level 
of the floor over the subterranean vault was 99°24 ft. At about the 
middle of the set of rooms built along the east curtain it was 


98°5 ft. 





A Specimen of the Padumaiwati.—By 
G. A. Grinrson, B.A., I.C.S. 


The fellowing is an attempt to give a correct text of a portion of 
the Padumawati,! or Padmiavati of Malik Muhammad of Jayas in Oudh. 
He flourished under Shér Shah in the year 1/40 A. D., and numerous 
MSS. of his great poem are in existence. 

The value of the Padumiwati consists chiefly in its age. Malik 
Muhammad is, I believe, the oldest vernacular poet of Hindtstan of 
whom we have any uncontested remains. Chand Bar’dai was much 
older, but the genuineness of his Prithira] Ray’si is denied by many 
competent scholars. Vidyapati Thakur, who lived in the year 1400 
A. D. has only left us a few songs which have come down to us through 
five centuries of oral transmission, and which now cannot be in the 
form in which they were written. The preservation of the Padumawati 
is due mainly to the happy accident of Malik Muhammad’s religious 
reputation. Although profoundly affected by the teaching of Kabir, 
and familiarly acquainted with Hindu lore, and with the Hindi Yoga 
philosophy, he was from the first revered as a saint by his Muham- 
‘iadan co-religionists. . 

He wrote his poem in what was evidently the actual vernacular 
of his time, tinged slightly with an admixture of a few Persian words 
and idioms due to his Musalman predilections. It is also due to his 
religion that he originally wrote it in the Persian character, and hence 


1 The author himself invariably spells the word thus. 
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discarded all the favourite devices of pandits, who tried to make their 
language correct by spelling (while they did not pronounce) vernacu- 
lar words in the Sanskrit fashion. He had no temptation to do this. 
The Persian character did not lend itself to any such false antiquarian- 
ism. He spelled each word rigorously as it was pronounced. His 
work is hence a valuable witness to the actual condition of the verna- 
cular language of Northern India in the 16th century. It is, so far as 
it goes, and with the exception of a few hints in Alberuni’s Indica, 
the only trustworthy witness which we have. It is trustworthy, how- 
ever, only to a certain extent, for it often merely gives the consonantal 
frame work of the words, the vowels, as is usual in Persian MSS., being 
generally omitted. Fortunately, the vowels can generally be inserted 
correctly with the help of a few Dévanagari MSS. of the poem which 
are In my possession. 

Besides its interest as a key to a philological puzzle, the Paduma- 
wati also deserves notice for its contents, In itself it is a fine poetical 
work, and one of the few original ones, not dealing with either Rama 
or Krishna, with which I am acquainted in any Indian language. It 
is also remarkable for the vein of tolerance which runs through it,—a 
tolerance in every way worthy of Kabir or of Tul’si Das. The story of 
the poem has been a favourite one with eastern authors. Husain 
Ghaznawi wrote a Persian poem on the subject, entitled Qissae Padma- 
wat. Rai Gobind Munshi in 1652 A. D. wrote a version in Persian - 
prose, called (after the chronogram of its date) Tukfatw'l-Kulab. Again 
Mir Ziyau’d-din ‘Ibrat, and Ghulam ‘Ali ‘Ishrat wrote a joint version in 
Urdi verse in 1796 A. D. Malik Muhammad’s poem was written in 
1540 A. D. 

Concerning the author little is known. He tells us himself that 
he was the disciple of Sayyad Muhiu’d-din. He studied Sanskrit 
Prosody and Rhetoric from Hindu Pandits at Jayas. He belonged to 
the Chistiya Nizgdmiya, that is to say, he was the eleventh disciple in 
descent from the well-known Nizamu’d-din, who died in 1325 A.D. . 
Muhiu’d-din’s teacher was Shaikh Burhan, who resided at Kalpi in 
Bundél’khand, and who is said to have died at the age of a hundred 
years in A. D. 1562-63. The poet was patronized by Shér Shah. 

The only other fact which we know for certain is that he was blind 
of one eye. I have collected the following traditions about him. One 
of Shér Shah’s allies was Jagat Dév, (enthroned 1527 A. D.: died 
1573 A. D.), Maharaj of Ghazipur and Bhoj’pur. He was present at 
the battle of Bagh’sar (Buxar) in which Shér Shah defeated Humayan. 
Malik Muhammad is said to have attended his court. Two of Malik 
Muhammad’s four friends, whom he mentions in his poem (22) were 
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also patronised by Jagat Dév. These were Yisaf Malik and Saléné 
Singh (whom Malik Muhammad calls Miy& as if he was a Musalman). 
It is said that another attendant at Jagat Dév’s court was a Katthak, 
named Gandharv Raj, who was skilled in the art of singing. Malik 
Muhammad was greatly attached to him and gave him his blessing, 
prophesying that skill in song would always remain in his family, and, 
at the same time, begging him to take, as a sign of affection, his title 
of Malik. Ever since, Gandharv Raj’s descendants have called them- 
selves Malik, and members of the family still ive in Talika Raipura and 
at Haldi in Baliya District, and are renowned singers. 

It is said that the Raja of Améthi was childless, but was granted 
a son, in consequence of the prayers of Malik Muhammad. When the 
poet died, he was buried at Améthi, and his tomb is still shown, 
and worshipped by believers. Malik Muhammad’s two friends, Malik 
Yusaf and Salodné, died in what is now the district of Gorakh’pur, from 
a surfeit of mangoes. Malik Muhammad was with them at the time, 
and himself narrowly escaped. The mangoes are said to have been 
infested by poisonous insects. 

The text of the Padumiawati, being in the théth Hindi language, 
and written in the Persian character, is very difficult both to read and 
to understand. It has been frequently transliterated into the Nagari 
character, but the transcriptions, whether MS. or printed, are full of 
mistakes, generally guesses to make the meaning clear. The best trans- 
literated edition is that by Pandit Ram Jasan of Banaras; but even 
in his case (putting instances of sanskritization out of sight) hardly 
a line is correct. There are several printed editions in the Persian 
character, but they too are all incorrect. J have been fortunate enough 
to become possessed of several old MSS. of the poem in the Persian 
character, and by diligent comparison I have endeavoured to reproduce, 
in the Nagari character, the actual words written by the poet. A glance 
at the critical notes will show the labour involved in the task. I have 
also endeavoured to give a tentative translation of text as I went along. 

To the text, I append an analysis of the whole poem, which may 
prove interesting. It must, however, be understood that I do not 
ouarantee its entire correctness. There are many passages which I do not 
yet understand, and which await further examination. I hope, in process 
of time, to publish, jointly with Mahamahépadhyaya Pandit Sudhakara 
Dvivédi, F.A.U., a complete and satisfactory edition of the whole poem. 
Of that edition, the present specimens may be taken as a provisional 
sample, and I shall be most grateful for any suggestions which reach me 
in time to improve the larger work. 

diel? 
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For the purposes of these specimens, I have used the following 
MSS. :— 

A. MSS. in Persian character (marked collectively as P). 

(1) India Office Library, Pers. Cat. 1018. Dated 1107 Hij. 
=1695 A. DP ada): 

(2) Ditto No. 1975. Vowel marks freely used. Cor- 
rectly written. Dated 1109 Hij. =1697 A.D. (1b). 

(3) Ditto No. 1819. Vowel points inserted in red ink 
by a later hand. Dated 1114 Hij. =1702 A. D. (Ic). 

(4) India Office Library, Urdu Catalogue, No. 3130. Few 

_vowel points. In two different handwritings. No date, 

(Id). 

All these Persian MSS. are very fairly correct. I have taken Ib. 
as the basis throughout. 

B. MSS. in the Déva Nagari character (marked collectively as N). 

(1) India Office Library, Sanskrit Catalogue, No. 2471. A 
magnificent copy, profusely illustrated. Written by 
Thana Kayath of Mirzipur. No date. Spelling highly 
Sanskritized (Is). 

I must here express my thanks to Dr. Rost, and the authorities of 
the India Office Library, for the loan of the above MSS. 

(2) A well written copy kindly lent me by Kaviraj Syamal 
Das, belonging to the library of the Maharaj of Udai- 
pur. Spelling not so Sanskritized. Dated Sambat 
1895 213838 ArsDyaa(U)- 

C. MS. in the Kaithi character. 

(1) A clearly written copy. With very irregular spelling: and 
many important variations in the readings. _ Written 
in Sambat 1812=1755 A.D. (K). , 

In editing the text I have adopted the following principles as 
regards spelling. Prakrit words are spelt as in the Persian copies. . 
When the Persian copies give vowels, those vowels are adopted. When 
no vowels are given, I have used my judgment in adopting the vowels 
given in the Dévanagari and Kaithi copies. 

On the other hand, for precisely similar reasons, I have generally 
adopted the spelling of Arabic and Persian words which is best vouched 
for by the Dévanagari and Kaithi copies. Such words are phonetically 
spelt in that alphabet. 

U and K uniformly write ¥ as w. I have not followed them in 
this. When U, as it frequently does, gives a short wu as the final vowel 
of a Prakrit substantive, I have generally adopted it, unless the use of 
the vowel is contradicted by the Persian copies. 
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The termination &¢) nh, is capable of being read as equivalent to 
either the plural oblique termination 8, or to the singular oblique 
termination f¥ or f€ Unless the context showed that = is required, 
I have transliterated it f. Hven in the best Persian MSS. the nasal 
is inserted so capriciously, that it is at least doubtful whether it should 
be used in the singular, and I have accordingly followed the best 
Dévanagari MSS., in omitting it, in this case, throughout. 

The metre of the poem consists of stanzas of seven cauwpdis fol- 
lowed by a doha. In the latter, a matra is frequently omitted in the 
first half. In the cawpdis, accent is frequently used instead of quantity, 
a short accented syllable being treated as a long one, especially at the 
end of a line. Malik Muhammad wrote long before Kécav Das laid 
down the canons of Hindi metre. Such accented short sylables I have 
marked, in transliteration with an acute accent, thus,—niramdré (II, 3). 

I regret that the scheme of transliteration into the Roman character 
is not that usually adopted in this Journal. For various reasons, which 
it is not necessary to give here, I have been compelled to adhere more 
closely to that used in the Bihari Dictionary by Dr. Hoernle and myself. 

SCHEME OF TRANSLITERATION ADOPTED IN THIS PAPER :— 

4, Gd, £17, £7, Gu, Hu, Be, WG, Sto, Ho. » -, thus | & 
aid, £7, =¢ %,andsoon. —m. 

The following vowels occur only in a few Sanskrit words, @ 77, 
Z ai, Gtau. In Tadbhava words % and ¥ft do not occur. Gz is trans- 
literated ai and qu aw. In Nagari MSS. when @ and gf occur they are 
plainly stenographic signs for yx and wy. This is frequently shown by 
the metre. There is no danger of confusing YF, WY, and @, at, for 
they appear in distinct classes of words, WX, WY, are always in Tadbhava 
words, or in corrupted Tatsama words, @ and at occur only in words 
lifted bodily from Sanskrit :— 

ak, @kh, a9, a gh, S 7. 

Wc, ch, Aj, Wh, An. 

St, 8 th,s d, f dh, Ux. 

at, ath,ed,udh, an. 

"Gp, H ph, ab, HbA, Am. 

ay, tr, @l, 4 w, (or in Sanskrit words v). 

Us,8s, Gh. 

MW only occurs in Persian words, representing the Persian (, or in 
pure Sanskrit words. In the former case it is transliterated sh, and in 
the latter by ¢. | 

Arabic and Persian letters. 

& s, wh, ¢ kh, © 2, 3%, 5 zh, we s, U8 2%, bf, be, 6 Sg gh, wf, 37. 
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Hq Rada GE Nr 
ature | 
wats Sife wa atare | Sic fay che ale dare i 
areta gaa sifa wma, abrefa che rraa afeere il 
aera sfafa vat ae Gert alefe ssaz <a Stet ty 
alera ytat ata uals | alele ata Gta BATS Nl 
arefe waa aly ager | atefe wa quay g der il 
alee fea fefaac afe cat! alefa awa aoa vat a 
arefe As was ert | abefe ag sto ate arei 
SIeT 
are VIE GI I AC Slat Rls a Ais | 
UfeUs Ate At IY SE HBT ATT Boars 2 Il 


Critical notes. 


1. 2. Kinhesi, so apparently Ib, which seems to vocalize the final cw» The 
word may, however, be also read kinhisa for kinhesa. The other copies in the 
Persian character simply have peas , which may be read either kinhesi, kinhasi, or 
kinhasa. Is and K have kinhegi for kinhest. U has kinhasa. Throughout the poem 
a short e is inserted to form the past tense. Thus, dékhasi, he sees, dékhesi, he saw. 
la tinhahi priti kabilasu, Ibo parabata kabiladsu, Id parabata kaildsi#, Is téhi priti ka 
bilasu, U tuht parabata ka bildst. In the Persian character dy3 and ere and — 

gwdls and ods are easily confused. In each case it is a question of a dot. There 
can be no doubt about the form kabilasu for kailasu being right. The word is of fre- 
quent occurrence in the poem, and is invariably spelt thus in the best MSS. It isa 
curious corruption, and has puzzled all copyists with Sanskrit predilections. 38. 
Tb has pawana agini, K agni pauna, Is bahutar, UK bahuté, P give no clue. 4 Is 
awatari. 

5. Ia kinhesi sapata dipa brahamandé 


Ib ” ” loga ” 
Los 3, sata saraga i 
LC aes (illegible) P séta péta mahi bhanda 


Is kinhesi sata sata brahamanda (sic) 
U kinhasa sdta saraga 
K kinhest ,, dpa 


99 
99 

Two printed editions follow Ia, except having mahi instead of dipa. Ia is 
adopted as making the best sense. 6, Ib duniara, U dinakara, K dunié. Printed 
editions dinésa. 7. Is kinhesi sita ghima. 8. Id kinhasi saba asa. Tas dusarahi, 


U dusarahu. 9. Ila ta kara nau, K karataé kai naéi lei, Ia hatha kaha&, Id sF yt, Is 
arigahu, printed editions and K wragahu. 


Translation. ° 


(1). I bear in mind that one and only primal Maker, who gave 
life and made the world, First made He manifest the Light, then 
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made He (for the Light) the mighty mountain Kailaisa.!. He made the 
fire, the air, the water, and the dust. He made forms® of varied hue. 
He made the Earth, and Heaven, and Hell; and he made incarnations in 
-many persons. He made the mundane egg* with its seven® regions. 
He made the universe with its fourteen® worlds. He made the sun for 
the day, and the moon for the night; He made the asterisms and the 
systems of the stars. He made coolness, sunshine and shade; He made 
the clouds and lightning (that abideth) in them. 

All things are so made by Him, that naught is worthy to be com- 
pared with Him. TFirst take | His name, and then in deep thought do I 
begin? my story. 


atin alee was wae word) abefe aw fefee gene i 
aleta wat alt SU wUaT! alefe wat AS ES ITAT I 
aleta ay aifa afe wt atefe asaz aa facatn 
areata aa-as ae ait aT) abefe aftaxc are wart 
arefa visa wita teel | aleta ife este oe Geer i 
area ava fa au earl atefa ale ue faauar a 
arefa wa te wi) atefe ss yu as a7 


1 By ‘Light,’ the poet refers to Mahadéva, who dwells in Kailasa. Indian 
Musalmans frequently consider Adam, the first man, as the same as Mahadéva. 
The fact that the poet expressly says that Kailasa was made ‘ for’ the Light, shows 
that he cannot be referring to light, the first of created things. 

2 An Urdu gloss. translates wréha by P23, design, stamp, drawing. I have 
noted it also in 48, 4; 506, 5, asa mérata ké dat uréh?, and in 510, 8, bhat uréha 
puhupa sada nama. In the second the Urdi translation gives oss, y dl and in the 


latter, the whole line is translated _»® Us¢2 S53 Ky a ts Usd Pyle &o 93 
Gprd °S- S ped. The word is still used in Oudh and Bihar by women, in the sense of 
racanad. Itis derived from the Skr. wllékha. 

3 Apparently, incarnations in many castes. Alluding to the doctrine that incar- 
nations have occurred in all religions in many parts of the world. Or it may only 
refer to the various avatars of Visnu. 

4 TJ. e., the universe, alluding to the well known tradition detailed in Manu. 

5 Jambu, Plaksa or Gomédaka, Calmali, Kuga, Kraufica, Caka, and Puskara. 

6 There are seven worlds (loka) above, viz., Bhir-loka, Bhuvar-l, Svar-l, 
Mahar-l., Janar-l., Tapar-l., and Satya-l. or Brahma-l., and seven below, viz., A-tala, 
Vi-tala, Su-tala, Rasa-tala, Tala-tala, Maha-tala, and Patala. According to Musal- 
mans, there are seven regions ( Gib ) above (these are heavens), and seven below 
(earths). 

7 Two Urdii glosses translate augahi by ¢ 3%, a meaning for which I can find 
no other authority. It means literally to plunge into water, hence to be immersed 
in anything, to have the mind fully occupied. 
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ain fafwaawmaacamf wate are ve wa 


aq Satta Ter ast Gu faq ean eu 

2.1. Sdta-u, so Ib, Ia U K have héma (U reverses the order of the two hemis- 
tichs), Is hiwa, Ic satd with héma as av. 1. on margin. Id sdéta (also Ram Jasan), Ic? 
bawara; SsgXeF (Sanskrit faifte_aq for UW ) evidently puzzled the Nagari tran- 
scribers. Is has khanda khanda, U kinhasa parabata méru apard. The P copies are 
undecided between khikhinda and khikhinda. The former is probably the correct 
reading. 2. K mdcha. 3. U wahw bhdré, K jeht bhdlé, niramaélé. 5. U réhai, 
cthai, N udai. %. U phila au, 1d K aukhadha. 8. Ia gagana antaricha, Ie gagana 


antarikha, Ib khabha, U lagat, rakhai, K nimikhi, karata tehi sabhai kinha chana éka. 
Tas have ohi, Ibcd U wah. 


2. He made the seven! shoreless oceans, &c., and He made the 
mountains of Méru and Kukhanda.* Rivers made He and streams and 
waterfalls; crocodiles and fish made He of many kinds. He made the 
oyster shell, and the pearl which filleth it, He made inany flawless gems. 
Forests made He and roots*; tall trees made He, palmyras and date 
palms He made the wild animals* which dwell in the forest ; He made 
the fowl which fly where they will. He made colours, white and black ; 
He made sleep, and hunger, and rest. He made the betel-leaf and 
flowers, and the pleasures of taste ; many medicines made He and many 
sicknesses. 

He made them in less than the twinkling of an eye; all made He 


in a single instant. He fixed the Heavens in space without a pillar and - 
without a prop. | 


atu atefe ara ete aert! abefe wa uafa af wet 
arefe st aE wa | atefe efe dix af on 
aleta ate avasa faura | alefe ale apt ale ave II 
alate <wq ac sife Vx) alefe Wy Gere a aT tN 
arefe farsa wer va qet! atefe alfa a alt cet 
alee gu uy als wdal abefe ea feat wy eet 
areta ais frarft ac wat | aleta safe faufa as vat ui 

1 These encircle the seven regions (dv?pas) mentioned in I, 5. Their names, 
are Lavana, Iksu, Sura, Ghrita, Dadhi, Dugdha, Jala. The author, in stanza 141 gives 
a different enumeration, viz., Khara, Khira, Dadhi, Jala, Sura, Udadhi, Kilakila. 

2 Méru is the well-known mountain. It represents the northern hemisphere 
or pole, and is the abode of the Gods. Kukhanda is Kumérn, the southern hemisphere 
or pole, the region of the daityas or demons. The poet has mixed this up with 
Kishkindha, also to the south of Oude, and has confounded the two names. 


3 Jari is a root used for medicine, and muri is a root used for food. 
4 Sduja is any animal used for food. 
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Zu alters are faucet =o atefe are afc} 
Quis ae saarey gra area va aris y 


3. The order of these sets of cawpdis is different in different copies. The 
above is the order of Iab U K, Icd begin 4, 3, and then go on as above. Is begins 
15, 16, and then 3, 4, &., like Ia. 1. Icd dihesi badd; Iac tehi paz, Id tehi kha, 
Is tinha ja. 2. Ib bahu sajui, Ic tehi sajv. 3. IacU K bilastz, U K kow for kot. 
4. IacsU jehi hoz. 5. Id transposes ll.5 and 6. Is j7u sadd& sukha, U jiyana sadé 
tinha, K jiwa sadé saba, U kouw. 6. Id U koti, Is bahu danda; Id dhanduw, U K 
ananda, danda. 7. U kou, Ia ati ghadni, Id K puni ghdnz, Is saga ghdni, U ja ghana. 
8. U kou for koi. 9. Iacd chaérahi, Is tinha chara, K bahuri kinha saba. 


3. He made man, and gave him dominion; He made grain for 
his food. He made the king who taketh pleasure in his kingdom, 
He made elephants and horses for his array. He made for him many 
delights. Some made He lords, and others slaves. Wealth made He 
from which cometh pride; He made longings which none can satisfy. 
He made life which all men ever desire; He made death, from which 
none can escape. Happiness made He and myriads of joys; sorrow 
made He, and care and doubt.! Some made He poor and others rich. 
He made frequent prosperity and adversity. 

Some made He weak, and others strong. From ashes made He 
all, and again turned He all to ashes. 


ati abey wax aqd aa) atefe Wadia sy gar 
alreta aa quar faa qa) alefa wa exz St sar u 
area wal fase sife wit) atrefa faa ot ata afe ae tl 
area wa ae wa wl) alefe aur afe as atu 
areta wy way weutel| alefe wat vfe sy yeti 
abefe wtat vet uizt 1 alefa ssa cefe afe niet n 
alefa Uae wa vtati atefe Wag 24 ewan 

Sin alety Vee Bars sta away voafar| 

wafa ate gia va ae SHS TTT UTS I 8 I 


4,1. Icds bhiwaséni, U bhimasainiya. 2. P mukha, which spoils the metre. 
3. Id makes this line the sixth, Is amiya, Ibd jiwna jehi, Ic jiana jehi, Ibd tehi, 
Iads U K pdé, khaé. 4. K karwi nimi jo phari. 5. K lawai jo makhi, lcd K bhawdra 
pataga, Is bhawara naga. 6. Ia K indura, Icd doubtful, Ibs U clearly wndura, Iacd 
rahaht. 7. So Iacd K, Ibs kinhasi rakasa déwa daéta, kinhasi bhokasa bhita parété, 


U similar except ... déwa dayantd,... bhuta paranta. 9. Icd K dihisa, Ib U 
sabahi. 


1 Two Urdu glosses translate danda by ee grief, but the dictionary meaning 
of the word is enmity (dwandwa). Here it means opposition of ideas, doubt. 
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4. He made agallochum, musk, and the scented khas grass; He 
made the camphors,—bhimaséni! and céna.2 He made the snake in 
whose mouth dwelleth poison ; He made the snake-charm which carrieth 
off the bite. He made ambrosia, which giveth eternal life to him who 
getteth it; He made poison, which is death to him who eateth it. He 
made the sugarcane filled with sweet juice ; He made the acrid creeper 
with its manifold fruit. He made the honey which the bee stores in 
its home; He made the humble bee, the birds and winged creatures. He 
made the fox, the rat and the ant; He made many creatures which dig 
the earth and dwell therein. He made demons, goblins and ghosts ; He 
made ghouls and Dévas and Daityas. : 

He made eighteen thousand creations of varied kinds. To all he 
gave a means of existence, and with every decoration did he deck 
them. 


atin waufa ues afe a dae) wsfe ee fafa ve a dete Il 

aaa sad fe we aiet| wa ae vata uta fea ster U 

al afe fafe wate sorely 1 fart gat are feats rey 

Gat ada a faexe ait) awe aga wet wf Zien 

via wafa as uifa wa! wate fase ay 4 GIs 

aT AC SVT Brat fawat| wa aS <a wate By fawaat it 

wate wd al aft et ata) Wie a as aT Bre fAcTaT I 

Qi aa aa 2a vet arly sue wa ae ale 
BST SH Se IA aS = GT TT aT aT STH 

5. 1. Ias U ohi, K dhanaita hai jehi ké san°?; Is U ka; P have ka; Iad 
sabai, J nahi ghatar. 3. K sabhanha, U kow. 4 Is puts verse 4 after verse 
5, U paragati gupati. 5. Ib khawawai, U dpuni kha, K apuna kh@, P might also 
be read thus. 6. K whai, Iads sd kha, Ic sabahi bhuguti dé& aw jiand; Is K 
sabahi dé, U saba kaha déhi. % Ia sabahi so ta kari hérai ds@\ ohi na kahu, &e. 
Is hari sasd, ohi, U sabai, té kara, sdsd, ohi na kahw ki asi, K sabhai dsa ta kari hari 


phért | oht nahi asa ahai kehu kévt || 8. Iac ghatata, U K ghatai, U ubhai, tasi. 9. 
Id jo déta, U K déhi, K sabha ta kara. 


5. He indeed is a master of wealth, to whom belongeth the uni- 
verse; to all He giveth continually, yet his storehouse minisheth not. 
To every creature in the world, from the elephant even to the ant, doth 
He day and night give its share of nourishment. His eye is upon all: 
none is forgotten, whether foe or friend; nor bird nor grasshopper, nor 
aught whether manifest or hidden is forgotten. He deviseth food and 


! The Bhimaséna-karpira of Sanskrit, 
@ The Cina-karpuira of Sanskrit. 
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nourishment of many kinds. All doth He feed, yet eateth not himself. 
His meat and His drink is this—-that to all He giveth nourishment 
and life. All have hope in him at every breath, nor hath He ever 
(turned) the hope of any to despair. 

Aion aiter won doth He give, yet never minisheth (his store). 
Yea, so doth He this with both hands, that whatever hath been given 
in this world, hath all been given by Him. 


ath aif de aways se ust ofes ya us ate ers i 
— Bar aser ws ate | wu sf qer us ate 2s 4 
gat seat fagach ear) sac ate on afcafe oar i 

aaa sie fa ay St | yiete acy <fe aft SHIT I 
quute faa az at verti faafe anc az 2c asita 
aiste via wafa ge aul are We waa ge wT! 

a at are a tase alt! ats de aa fan a dis i 


atu was atte ae afar aig visi site fx | 
BA Ws GUIS Wee saree Be nen 


6. 1. Id addi éka baranad sd raja ; K adi anadi karata jehi chaj@. 2. Ibed kardi, 
dai, lacs K jehi, tehi. Ibed achata, Is chatrahi achata nachatrahi, U nichatriya, K 
chatra. nichatra nichatriht; K ddsara kor na sarabari. 4. Is dékha, U K dékhu, P 
give no clue, a third person singular seems required by the sense, Is ldgd, jogd, Is 
cithihi, Ib karahi, U sajogu. 5. Iac K trina, trinahi, U udhdai, tinhai bajara ki déha 
badhai, K tori u(fa)da. 6. kahi bhikha bhikha dukha, Ia bhikha (?) bahuta, U 
dukha bharad, K bhauna bhikha dukha bhara. 7 Ibs K karai so j6 mana cinta na hoi, 
Ta karai so jO mana cinta hoi; K karat soi jo ohi mana hot. 8. U asthiré (which 
makes the metre right), Ias U jehi, K tehi. 9. U aru bhajat, K tehi bha. 
6. Let me tell of Him as that great primal king, who from the 
beginning to the end of things is worthy of his rule. Ever and for 
“ever doth He rule, and whom He willeth, rule to him He giveth. 
Making umbrellaless him who hath the umbrella of royalty, He giveth 
it unto him who is without it; no other is there who is equal unto Him. 
The people all look as He upturneth the mountains, and maketh the ant 
(that crawleth from beneath them) equal unto the elephant. Adamant 
He maketh like straw and scattereth it, and again He maketh straw like 
adamant, and giveth it honour. To one He giveth the food of enjoyment 
and all happiness, another striketh He with sorrow and a home (sup- 
ported by) alms. No one understandeth what He hath done, for He 
doeth that which is beyond the power of mind and thought. 
All else is non-existent!. He alone is ever the same, whose wondrous 


oye . 
1 Urdii gloss oss, transient. 


dc i -18 
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creations are such as these. He createth one and destroyeth him, and, 
if he will, he formeth him again. 


Sti Bea Bey Bata Wl Atal ae vse yy aq Bileyy axa ii 
Was aga wt ava fast weal Gre sie afte wat 
aT sife ya a feat a arat) at sife ges a ate Sa-aaT 
SAN AAS A aT Mite wal we efx as ar at farsa tt 
dz wa ale aei wit att ae a ale ate at WE 
sa ufeur wy wa eeat) gfe di cee wee afte at a 
GIT Bl VT Fast sutt fea ex wit ace ae Warn 


Sil SIT BU a alata = HCE ST BIST als | 
GHAI T AT ate wife fay steno i 


7. 1. Id reverses the order of Il. l and 2. U baranad sé, Ib saba ohi sad waha 
saba maha baratd, K oha saba sé saba mé waha baratéa, Is has sa&@. 2. Is K jo saraba 
U paragati guputi, la cnha na einhata, Id conha na cinhé. 8. Ia na ohi saga, Id na 
kot saghata, U na kow saghata. 4. Ic nakoi wahi jénd, Is na waha kot jani U na 
kow wé jand, K 6 ki sirajénd. 5. Ias reverse order of ll. 5 and 6, K waha saba, Ib 
wahu na kinha, Is oha kinha, K unha na kinha. 6. Ia hutd so pahilahi sd hai soi, Ig 
au hai aba so?, K huta pahilahi aba hai so?, Ic so punt rahat rahai na na kot, U 86 punt, 
K rahai rahihi nahi kot. 7. Ta awru jo hohi, U aura kahai sd, K aura je rahai se ba, 
Ta marahi kai, K marai kari. 8, U jo wai cahasi kinhasi, K j6 oha caha so kinhasi, 
Tak karahi, U karahi ju cahahi kinha. 9. U na kat, Ic U sabai cahi, K sabhai, 
cahahi, U jrya. 

7. Invisible, formless and untellable is that Creator; He is one 
with! all, and all are one in Him. Whether manifest or hidden, He 
is all pervading. The righteous recognize Him, but not the sinful. 
He hath no son nor father nor mother, no family hath He, and no rela- 
tions. He hath begotten none, nor is He begotten of any, but all created 
beings proceed from Him, All things, as many as exist, He made; nor 
was He made by any one. He was at the beginning, and He is now ; 
He alone remaineth existent and no one else. All else that are, are 
mad and blind, for after but two or four days they do their work and 
die. 

Whate’er He willed that He did, He doeth that He willeth to do. 
No one is there to prevent Him, and, by his mere will, He gave life to 
all. 


1 The Urdu gloss translates baratéd by hassys “near,” but I know of no 
authority for this meaning. Baraté means batéd hui, twisted as a rope is twisted, 
hence involved in, closely connected with. Compare Bihari Sat’sai, 59, ditha barata 
badhi atani, twisting their (mutual) glances into a rope, they bind it from balcony to 
balcony. 
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Sth Dre fafy ares acs frsia! se gua we fear seri 
SNe af ae fac meant | at areyY a ac ane ti 
sty ate ve aa fae Set) aa arey a Srersi ST Sie 
waa aie ve wa ag gat) fea arey aaat oa qari 
aaa afte TE wa ag Fat) aaa uifa Ge ong fadarn 
a MT Ss SESH SAT! awe wea yea BAIT 
WAfess awits ft sta <I ta faa facae Ts Il 


x 


Si al az fae a eeu BTW Cz uf< aft | 
fafeda ae Tt syywaay sfc sn 


8. 1. I™d cinha jo, K cétahu, Ib purdna mé, Is gidnd, bakhdnd. 2. Icds jiw nahi, 
K jia nahi or jia nahi, la kara nahi pai sabahi karahi, Is karai sawdi, U karahi samdé, 
K karat sahara (?).. 8. Ia reverses the order of ll. 3 and 4, Ib jo doldwe so dold, 
Id jo dolawahi dola@. 4. Ic reverses the order of ll. 4 and 5, Is has sand, gand, Ia U 
hiya nahi, Id hiyd nahi pai guna saba gina, U guningd. & Ic U K bhati so jai, 
6. Ib né kot ahi na ohi ké riipd, Ic om. this line. Ias om. hoi, U na kow hai ohi, K 
na koi hoi hai ohi, la né kahi asa riipa anipa, ld né ohi k& asa taisa aniipd, Is na 
oha kahw asa taisa saripa, U na koa asa taisa anipd, K na oha kéhu asa ripa anipa : 
possibly Ia fits in best with the rest of the passage. 7. K na binw ohi thad, Ic 
vipa rékha nahi, K niraguna naw. 8. Ic K n& hai mila na bichurad, U naé hai mila 
na waihard. 9. U andhi murakhi kaha dari, Ibd mirakhahi. 


8. In this manner know ye Him, and meditate upon Him, for so is 
the tale written in the holy book.! The Lord hath no life, and yet He 
liveth, He hath no hands, and yet He maketh all things. He hath no 
tongue, yet He telleth everything. He hath no bodily form, yet that 
which He shaketh, is shaken. EHars hath He not, yet heareth He all 
things ; Heart hath He not, yet The Wise One discriminateth all things. 
He hath no eyes, yet all things doth He see; How can anyone discern 
as He doth? No one hath a form like unto His; nor, like Him, is any 
one so incomparable. He hath no abiding place, yet He is not without 
an abiding place. Huis form is without flaw, and His name is spotless. 

He is not indiscrete, nor is He discrete, yet so doth He dwell 
(within us), and fill us (with himself). To those who can see, He is 
near, but is far from the foolish blind. 


ath Bex ot aheaty cag ater! aT AT ATH a TAT WaT 
aefa wal wy weit seis caaq ot fazer sit 
1 Urdi gloss for puraéna, WTS, the Quran. This is quite possible. It will be 


seen that Mallik Muhammad frequently uses Hindt words as Musalman technical 
terms. H. G. célda, 20, 4. 
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aiefa wa 2a aS aaa) «Safe Baa Gar AY IAAT H 
rete as dife aif aret | «Safe at-qay st SsTet i 
fee wea waa wert) dy ace ona sife arel 
waa AH Sy VE Jet) feet a awa wa Set N 
Za AC AA A HAL Us| Tel ws oT AS SS TTI I 


Ql RMR A HAVE Tat aT Tee fafa 
aaa Mee TAT | 60M He ue ae faalen 


9. 1. Ie puni j6 dinhesi ratana amild, Is sabahi jo dinhesi, U dinhasi, K janahi. 
Throughout, Is K have dinhesi and U dinhasa, cf. I. 2,7. 2. Is bihéis?, U bihasé, 
K dasana bihasi mukha jégi, lab légu for jigu. 4. Tac U jehi maha, U tihi maha 
Ic reverses the order of ll. 4and 5. 5. Iads soi jana jehi dinhesi nahi, K s6 pai 
marama janat jehi nahi. 6. Id jana ho, Is jana hoi, K jobana marama na janat 
midhd, la mila nahi taruwndpa dhiidha, Ic saba dhiidha, K cahai na tarwnapa cahas 
dhidha (sic), Is has miudhé and dhudhé. 7. Id sukha kara marama, this makes 
better sense, and is also the reading of Ram Jasan, K jehi ké dukha ba. 8. K 
bhdgt rahai anacinta. 9. Ib saba kara marama janu karataé, K ghata raha ninta. 


9. And the simple-minded knoweth not the secret of the priceless 
jewels which He hath given. He hath given us a tongue, and the 
pleasure of taste; He hath given us teeth, which brighten! a smile, 
Eyes hath He given us tosee the world; ears hath He given us with 
which to hear language. He hath given the throat in which dwelleth. 
our speech. He hath given us fingers and noble arms. Feet hath He 
given us with which we gracefully walk. That man knoweth their 
secret who hath none. Yea, it is the old who know the secret of youth, 
when they find not their young days though they seek for them. The 
great man knoweth not the secret of poverty, but the poor man knoweth 
it, to whom poverty is come. eS: 

It is the sick man who knoweth the secret of the body, while the 
healthy man liveth careless ; but the secrets of all are known to the 
Lord, who abideth ever in everybody. 


ati Sta Sut axa atacat) atf a WE BIS star Il 
ad VI HY awe Hts) yral wa wee afe ues 4 
SA BI We saq-zTal| saad He tra vf|a yar a 
wad SE te we ae | Ra qe qs aay az a 
aa feaat axcfeg dae! fefe a oe afa age aT I 


Use AE VI Ta WAST! Bas Vy az afe 8et Wt 
By ails wate a VSTi ATs at aa ay BE 1 
1 Lit., are fit for. 
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Qi ww aaa Mat werd wie afe aa | 
ay wa wait wars OT VA ATS BAq Wve 


10. 1. Ib karaté ké karana, K karata kai karani, lad barani na kot pawai barand 
Ic barani na péiru kéhu kai barand, Is barani na kot 36 parai karandé, U barani na jd 
ahi bahw barand, K barani na kahw parai 76 barant. 2. Ib saraga sata, Ia sata saraga 
kagada jat ka°®, Ic kagada hit, Is K jau kagada, Ic hi for bharai, K dharati sata 
saraga ma’, U has karahi, bharahi. 3. Ic makes this line the sixth, Ib transposes LL. 
3 and 4, Ib rOma, U jawata késa roma au pakhé. 4. Ia réha khéha, Iced U khéha 
reha duniya, Ib bina, K nakhata tarai. 5. U likhai sansdadra,Ic ati samtk°, Is kabt 
ami°, U bidhi carita apara, K kabi carita apart WS is evidently a misreading of wS, 
6. Iacds éta guninha saba guna, U au saba guniyana guna paragdta, K aba guna para’, 
Ib téhi samtida biidahi nahi ghétd, Ia bunda, 1d aba-hu saméida maha bunda na ghdté 
Is aba-hwu samida tehi bunda na ghatda, U aba-hi buda samida nahi ghdtad, K as in text, 
except nira for buda, 7. K garaba na uthd, K garaba karai 86 bawra jhatha. 8. Ib 
bahw guna®, U asa guna, Tac sé hoi tehi, Ib cahai 6 tinha ho béga, U 86 hé tehi, K karai 
sd caha tehi béga, Ram Jasan cahai sdwdarai béga. 9 Id jd guna karahi anéga, Is 76 

une cahai, U karat na néga. 


Very immeasurable are the makings of the Maker; no teller 
them. If the whole universe took the seven heavens! for paper, 
the seas? of the earth withink. If it took as many branches 

wll the forests in the world, and all the hairs and down (of 

nd all the feathers of birds. If it took the motes of dust and 

-ore’er it found them, and all the drops in the clouds and all 

heaven; and turned them all to pens and wrote, still then 
aid not write the shoreless ocean of his wondrous works. So hath 
manifested all His skill, that even now not one drop of that ocean 
+h decreased. Think thou of this and let not pride be in thy heart. 
mad 3 - who, in his heart, nourisheth pride. 
Very #*)\'ed is the Lord. What He willeth, for him that quickly is. 
And so skilfully doth He arrange (creation), that He displayeth count- 
less kinds of skill. 


BO! 


atn a@refa gaa wa facut ay gene fas at i 
qua sia faty afe ac etiatt | ay ate afa fate vous 
aaa @fa aaa ae eter | ow faxat aa aT a0 1 
way ate Wa gee Siasr) ala a oa de sifyec i 
et aw et ac fea | wey az qea fads 
1 The seven Heavens, see note to I, 5. 


2 The seven seas of Hindu tradition, see IJ, 1. 
3 Bana-dhakha, is equivalent to bana ké dhaikhané-walé, (branches) which cover 


the forest. The subject of all these verbs is sans@ruv in the fifth line. 
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az afe Me saat aa) at ay als atH ay Se | 
saa vie et Wife ater | SS wa at ay Bz STET I 


Zi waseaa fafy ger wife da yy sie | 
az faagy Bas Vz ACT HAT HC ATT i QV ii 


11. Ch. 1. Ia ndu, U K nama; U K niramdla, kdla ; Id pind U piinou, K puniu 
2. Ia unha kai, Is tinha kaha, U joti tinha ki bidhi, K té kara, Is tinha priti. 8. 
Tab U dipaka aisa, U bha a(a)jora. 4. Ibed jaé na hota asa purukhaujyarad. 5. Id 
nau, U thadu dat K thawa dad, Is lUkhé ...... stkhé, K ltkha@ ... stkhd. Ia parhata, K 
bhaw dharami bhaw pandita stkhé. 6. Is jei nahi, Ia ohi naz, K janama bhara. K 
dinha naraka maha. Icd transpose ll.6 and 7. 7. Ia ohi kinha Ibds U kinhé ... 
linhé. K utima basitha dinha ov kinha, Ibs U K dui, Iced do. Is U K juga; Id UK 
tarati nama. Icd ohi instead of jat, Is U K uwnha. 8. K aiguna, la pichihi, U hd 
kat. 9. Tac ohi, Is U wnha, Id binawata, K unha agé hama binaiba; Id karata. 


11. He made one man without a blemish, named Muhammad 
glorious as the full moon. It was his radiancy that God first produced, 
and then for love of him He created the universe. He kindled that 
light and gave it to the world. The world became clear, and recognized 
its (true) way. If that bright man had not been, the dark path would 
not have been visible. The deity wrote the second place for him,! and 
that man became just who learned his creed.2 For him, who hath not 
taken (refuge in) his name throughout his life, God hath prepared a 
place in hell. The deity made him His messenger to the world, and 
whoever hath taken his name passes safely across both worlds.® 

God will ask of each his virtues and his vices, (when) there will be 
the (great) casting up of accounts. But he (Muhammad) will humbly 
bend before him, and will effect the salvation of the world. 


atn aft Macht geass) wea cs wa facet me I 
qat aat fata wat ufeus fafa ata az ara 9 
ofa a sax faata Welz) WaT weu la ot GIT 
gfa vwauta Yfsa se aet) fear gua si saa gat 
qyvyus wel fea aftsre| WE M AGE VT GaN 


1 That is to say, he was second of all things, God being the first; other 
created beings followed. Pandit Sudhakara Dvivédi translates this verse, ‘ Those 
men became just who learned his teaching, and that God, (i. e., Muhammad) wrote 
his name in the second place, (i. e., heaven); but for them, who throughout their 
lives did not take his name, (7. e., adopt his teaching), he fixed a place in hell, 

@ Lit., teaching. The Urdu gloss gives &e1S, the Musalman creed. 


8 The thaloka and paraloka of the Hindus. This world and the world to come. 
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St-S UH HAT BA STAT) TR Gy wy wR Farat tt 
TIT UH Sl Balafs Val | Wo wala exe oa star n 


Zin st gua fafy qear Wx Wa aty | 
HII ST Us Baas  afe ula wats tyy wn 


12. 1. Ia caht dinha, Icd cahw ka duhi. 2. Ia taba ané, Ic wei ané, Is sidika 
daiya unha mané, K uni dné, U dina oi jané. 3. Ibe U puni 70, Id puni tehi, Ia jaba 
aé, Ib oht dé, Is jau dé, K jinha jaga adala dina kaha la. 4. Ib bahw giin?, Id bada 
pandita guint, U puni usi maha bada pandita. Ia U K lhhad kuréna. The correction 
is evidently a scribe’s improvement. 5. Ia bariadrd, K bala té kipai. Tas sathi na 
kou raha jujhara (Is° ra). 7. Kparamdna. 8. K. Kurdna for purdna,.... sdi likha 
kari grantha. 9. Is té saha, K té suthi. 


12. Muhammad had four friends, who (followed him) in his place, 
and the four had spotless names in both worlds. Ast Bakr Crppia, 
the wise, who first truthfully (¢idq) brought the faith (into the world).! 
Then ‘Umar, who adorned the title (of Caliph). Justice came to the 
world when he adopted the faith. Then ‘Ugmin, the learned and wise 
one, who wrote the Quran, as he heard its verses. Fourth came ‘Ati, the 
mighty lion. When he attacked, both heaven and hell quaked. All 
four had one mind, and one word, one path and one fellowship. Hach 
preached the same true word, which became authoritative, and read in 
both worlds. 

The very Quran? which God? sent down (to this world), that holy 
book they read, and they who (have lost their way) in coming (into the 
world), when they hear it, find the path.* 


1 Lit., brought. 

2 Here again we have purdna used for the Musalman sacred book. 

3 Here vidhi, a Hindu technical term. 

4 Abu Bakr ibn Abi Quhafa was Mubammad’s dearest friend and father-in-law, 
and one of his first converts. He enjoyed immense influence with his fellow 
citizens of Mecca, and earned by his probity the appellation of ‘al Ciddigq,’ ‘The 
True.’ He accompanied Muhammad in the Flight, and on his death (632 A. D.) he 
became the first Caliph. He died 634 A. D. 

‘Umar ibn Al Khattab was converted in the 6th year of the call (615 A. D.). 
His conversion carried with it so much weight that the Musalman traditions relate 
it with miraculous attendant details. Abu Bakr by his eloquence and address, and 
‘Umar by his vigour and promptitude, supplied the want of the practical element 
in Muhammad’s character. ‘Umar set the example of public (instead of private) 
prayer, which was followed by other Muslims. He was the leading spirit of the 
Emigrants (mwhdjira) who had left Mecca at the time of the Flight, and settled 
in Medina. He procured the nomination of Abu Bakr to be first Caliph, and, as 
a matter of course, succeeded him as second Caliph in 634. He was murdered at 
Medina in 644. 
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an a afe efeet geaqi wits ds at ae wan 
rel ait Us ay We) Vs Us yeuT fewen 
aiff @t ay Vist BU! Be. sfyda var aay GTN 
acagt Fat Gs vei ways ety sat wa arn 
ore fa Uist GTA FT SET! THHST HURT ST HET 
wy gaat aft Vast! saad fous ele af get 
ay ufa ae gefa-csfaura zfs gsfa vs fafe and 

din ae wate gene 9 ats qufe aa cs) 
uifaats ge HIT A | HA GRIT YRATS Il Ve Il 


13. 1. U séra séha, K séra scha, U sulataind ...... bhaéna. Ia carihi, Ie cari-u, Is 
K jaca. 2. Ib transposes Il. 1 and 2. Ib ohi kaha chdéja chatara aw paté, 1s chaja 
chalé au, U Ohi chatra saju au, K ohi pat chaja chatra au, laJ K pata...... lilata. Ib 


rajat, Ie sabha raja, 1d sabha(or sabahi) réjanha (or rajaht). Is K saba rajanha, U saba 
rajanu (?); 8. Ia K gunawanta, Iced sabahi, Ib bidhi pura, Is nidhi pirad. 4. Is nawdi 
nawa khadahu, K ndwa naw khadahi. The final word of the half line (¢g3, may be 
transcribed either bha? or bhaé. All N give the former, but printed editions give the 
latter. So also és may be either naz or naé. I prefer bha2 and na? as giving the 
best sense. Iad sdlahi. U dipa dunia, Is dipa dunté sira. 6. Ibds taha lagi. la 
kharaga bala, Icds kh° para; Ia jala karana na kinha (wl Qas WS" Ua), Ib Op eres 


Ic WtyU I 95 Id Wt yt 9s U julikandhara kinhé. 6. Ib déwa jabahi bhara mathi U juga 
kaha jiwa dinha, K jaga kahd jitt linha gahi math. Ia puhwmi bhara saba linha - 
samhari | Ohi sakai puhwmipati bhari || K puhumi bhara ohi éka sabharé | taw thira 
rahat sakala sansara@ || 9. Ia padashaha, Ic badashaha, K tuha jaga para jaga tohara. 


13. Shér Shah is Sultan of Delhi, who warmeth the whole world! 


‘Usman ibn Affan was one of Muhammad’s first converts, and married his 
daughter. He was elected third Caliph on the death of ‘Umar. The Quran was 
compiled in its present form in his reign. He was killed at the age of eighty in 
656, in the rebellion which arose in consequence of the movement, the ultimate 
aim of which was the deposition of ‘Usman in favour of ‘Ali. 

‘Ali ibn Abu Talib was Muhammad’s cousin, and one of his first converts. He 
followed him to Medina three days after the Flight. He succeeded ‘Usman ag 
fourth Caliph in 656, and was murdered in 661 A. D. 

The first compilation of the Quran was undertaken by Zaid ibn Sabit, who was 
appointed to the work by the Caliph Abu Bakr at the instigation of ‘Umar. Zaid 
had been an amanuensis of Muhammad. This redaction had no°canonical authority, 
and discrepancies in the text soon appeared. Accordingly, about 659 ‘Usman con- 
fided to Zaid and three other Quraishites the preparation of an edition which was 
to be canonical for all Muslims, This text was completed in 660, and is the one 
which is now extant. 

1 Lit., the four quarters. The use of khanda is uncommon, but it is the only 
meaning which I can suggest here. An Urdu gloss gives Wb wy glo, 
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like the sun. His kingdom and throne beseem him well ; low on the 
earth have all kings laid their brows before him. By caste a Stir! and 
with his sword a hero ; wise is he and full of all skilfulness. Inthe nine 
regions the sun (or all heroes) hath set (or bent low) before him,? and 
the seven continents® of the world all bowed before him. All his kinedom 
he won with the might of his sword, as did Alexander, the Zii’] Qarnain. 
On his hand is Solomon’s ring, and, with it, he gave gifts to the world 
with full hand. Majestic is he, and a mi ghty lord of the earth; like a 
pillar he supporteth the earth and maintaineth the whole universe. 

Muhammad blessed him and said, reign thou from age toage. Thou 
art the Hmperor of the World. The world is a beggar at thy door. 


Sti atay axe gsfa-ufa cst! gsfa a ae ae Ses oa 
VAT Gq VEE aT WN wesa zfs osfe Sz ys 
wifa ta Wis <fate ace) mae die ate fart rar n 
ue ois yatta az faa dst) as we uta fafe aeasti 


1 Here, and in the following stanzas there is a series of puns on the word séra, 
which is not only the name of the Afghan tribe to which Shér Shah belonged, but 
also means a hero, and the sun. 

@ Lit. ‘In the nine regions there was a bending of sé#ra,’ where, again, there 
is a pun on the word swra, ‘hero’ or ‘sun.’ According to the most ancient Hindi 
Geographers, India was shaped like an eight-petalled lotus. These eight petals, 
together with the central division, formed the nine khandas or regions, viz., Paficala 
(central), Kalinga (8. H.), Avanti (S.), Anarta (S. W.), Sindhu-Sauvira (W.), Hara- 
haura (N. W.), Madra (N.), Kauninda (N. H.). The Puranas give a different list of 
names, viz., Indra (H.), Kasérumat (N.), Tamraparna, (? 8.), Gabhastimat, Kumarika 
(Central), Naga, Saumya, Varuna (W.), Gandharva. See Cunningham’s Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India, pp. 5 and 66, 


3 See I, 5. 
4 Zu’l Qarnain, means ‘The Master of Two Horns.’ Musalman tradition varies 


about this name. According to some, the Zul Qarnain was not Alexander the Great, 
but another saint, who lived at the time of Khaja Khizr, and who was so called from 
his having two curls hanging, one from each side of his forehead, or because he 
reached both sides of the world, or because he was noble by descent from both hig 
parents, or because he went through both the light and dark parts of the world, 
or because he died when struck on one side of the forehead, and then was restored 
to life, and again died on being struck on the other side of the forehead, and again 
came to life. 

Beale’s Oriental Biographical Dictionary, (Hd. Keene), says ‘Master of Two 
Horns, a title of Alexander the Great, probably based on coins representing him in 
the character of Ammon.’ Dr. Hoernle informs me that Alexander’s coins show his 
head adorned with two ram’s horns. They were widely current in the Hast, and the 
Muhammadans probably gave him that name after his coins. 


Ah name Oe 
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Slez wa Fat fx ara) syfa si vars ston 
HE yaHNE BEE Ga | wus zefe ay fafa are it 
sfaufs as wfa at aiet| ufeefe ais a aiey Stet i 


Qi sacasvafeasel sea vite wa yt) 
sa-fe weq geatufa  @¢t wife wa-acn en 


14. 1. Id sd sad 2. Ia hat kt rénu, Is hai gat saina. U hai maimants 
calai. Ia parabata phiti hoi sama dhirz. Ib wthahi hoi, Is parabata phiti, K tute 
jhikati. 3. Ia séra rainw hot dinahi gardsé. Ib parahi rainu, Is K rain rénu, Id 
omitsthis line. 8. K paichhi. 4. Iac U K apara hoi chaéwai brahamanda. Ta 
dolai dharatt au brahamandaé, U nawa khddi dharati sakala brahamanda, K khandat 
dharat? bhau, sata khanda. 5. Ia transposes this and the nextline. U patdlahi jhapé, 
Iac K patdrahi jhapa. 6. Is bhai jaht. 7. U ghara bata. K kharha kata. Ia 
pachai para so kédat, Id kaha nahi, K kaha kadaw nahi Gta. 8. Ta giri tariwara kahis 
na rahé calata héta saba cura. Id hdhi sd cara. Is saina calata giri tariwara hohe 
sabai sata ctira. U jo gadha naai na néai calata hohi té ctira. K jo giri tarai na kahw 
té calata hoi sabha cura. 9. Tas U K gaba-hi. Ia calai. 


14. I tell of the heroism of this king, Lord of the world, the 
weight of whose array is greater than the world can bear. When his 
army full of horsemen advanceth, covering the earth, mountains crash 
and fly away in powder, night cometh from the clouds of dust which 
eclipse the sun, so that man and bird alike goeth home to bed. The 
land taketh flight, and goeth up into the firmament; earth-dust adorneth - 
each continent,—yea the world, the whole creation and the universe. 
The Heavens tremble, and Indra quaketh in fear; the snake-god Vasuki 
fleeth and hideth himself in the lowest Hell.2 Meru becometh a 
quagmire, the oceans dry up, and the forests break and are mingled 
with the dust. (When his army marcheth to a halting place) some of 
his advance guard may receive a share of water and of grass, but for 
none of his rear guard is there even sufficient mud. 

Citadels which have never bowed to anyone, when he advanceth 
all become dust,—when the Lord of the World, Shér Shah, the Sun of 
the Universe attacketh them. 


Gti GI Ay ys} weWs viele wea a cwax ais ti 
qsetat ot wfee ae) wits yew oft de a aetn 
WG AE GAC AL A | WE Bret aM sfarsis n 


I The 4/ mand has two meanings, either ‘to adorn’ (mandana) or ‘ to crush,’ 


(mardana). The passage here is corrupt in all MSS., and the reading is very 
doubtful. 


* See note to line 5 of the first stanza. 
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WU aly MT SIT ATT! AT wae Va TANT 
wie faq <afe oa ger) sa-y wis feats oa gen 
Mt BC aay ecard | sy ufa wa ace faarcti 
uta fase VES Ma WTS | «FAT at} wa Ba WaT I 


ati geal waz wales site sift az eta 
Tid AIT HG HT VAY | aT fa BUT ST ATT Ut bY II 


15. In Is this is No.3. Ch.1. Iabs jasa prithimi hot. J jasu. K kasa hoi. 
Iced cata. Is cita, K bata calata dukhawai nahi kot. 2. U ddila dha, K ddila kaha. 
Ib sama sou. U 86 uni rdéhd. K sari jaja na taha. 3. Tab adala jo kinha wmara. Lab 
bhaz ani, U sigari, K kiridna puwhwmi jaha tai. 4. U kow. Ib sana. Icd manusa 
sai ward. 5. Is U ga singha K gae séra. Is dua-w (? dia-u) pani, U dond. K 
dunau pani pr, Ta chira, Ib K chanahi, Is chant. Ia hoi ninara, Ibed karai nirara. 
K pani 86 karahi ninara. 7. Ib barihi, Ic waht sama, Id bali da-hi sama. Is dubare 
baria dua-u, U baria éka, K dibara bali éka. 8. Icd saba prithimé dsisaz, Is sabat 
prithimi asisaz, U saba prathimt mili asisai, K sabhai prathimi asisa déi. Ia lai lat 
bhi matha, Ie dui hatha Id kara hatha U jora jora dow hatha. 9. Ia géga jamuna, 
Tbd gaygana jamuna, Ices gaga jawna jaw lahi gala. U gayga jamuni jala jaw lahi, 
K gayga jauna jau lagi jala. Ib ammara natha, Is J ammara matha, U tau lagi, Id 
amara to matha. 


15. I tell of his justice, how itis upon the earth. Not even toa 
crawling ant doth anyone (dare to) give pain. Naushérwan? was called 
‘The Just,’ but even he was not equal to the justice of Shér Shah. 
He did justice like unto ‘Umar, for the cry for justice to him was (spread 
over) the whole world. No one dareth even to touch a nose-ring lying 
fallen on the ground, (much less to pick it up and appropriate it), On 
the very highways do men sweep up gold. The cow* and the tiger walk 
together on the same road, and both drink water together at the same 
landing-ford. He straineth milk and water (mixed together) in his 
court, and separateth the one from the other. Sincerity marcheth with 
piety and justice, and the weak and the mighty he keepeth on even terms. 

The whole earth blesseth him, folding its hands continually, and 
crying, may that head endure immortal as long as there is water in the 
Ganges and the Jamuna. 


1 This reference to Shér Shah’s justice (‘adal) may have a complimentary refer- 
ence to his son ‘Adal. See J. A. S. B., Pt. I, 1890, p. 167. 

2 The celebrated king of Persia, surnamed ‘Adil, or the Just. He ascended the 
throne 581 A. D. He was the Chosroes of the Greeks. Muhammad (B. 571) used 
to boast of his good fortune in being born when so just a king reigned. He died 
679 A. D. 

3 The second Caliph in succession to Muhammad. See note to 12, 9, 

4 Goru is properly any domesticated herbivorous animal. 
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ati ofa qada aay wel) SIda TTA WaT |e STS A 
afe quate ot at dat) as ate eq Ufa y 
"Wy ST TY ewaq Sat | Sa HUT HT IF BANAT N 
SL Wy HT BIT AW | VT SI MTS VAT RIT hi 
Saw at gee fawaul ax afte ea graft ac i 
ase fate aa ft ame) Se Pat HT cer fat mE 
eq wala faq fea yeti fafy qeq wa BUX TET II 


Qi wea afa atye wie weste ate 
dfefa axa aiareat «= Gagfa faaaz arfe ii eg a 


16. InIsthisisNo.4 1. Ibkaha, ctha. Id sabahi, K muha. 2. U caudast 
edda dai saward. Iabe U dai, Is daiya. UK tah. Iccahi adhika wi°. 3. K jai papa. 
Is papa ghatai jaa, U K jo, P jo or jau. U jagata juharai dei. 4. Ice K sabhai. 5 
Iced purukha sira niramdra. Is bhé asa sira pu’. U asi bhaye stra purakhi naramdla 
(sic). K asa ohi stra néwa niramdla. Ibe daha. U kdla. K ohi agari kdéla@. 6. U 
héru. Ta jat jai dékha rahai, Ib jd dékhai so rahai, U go dekhd so raha lubhai, K 9é 
dékhat so raha sharama. 7. Ic saba ipara. Ib suripa. Other Ps doubtful, N sardpa, 
Ts darapawanta. 9. Is K médani darasa lobhanit. U médina darasi lu’. 


16. Again, how can I describe his comeliness, for all the world 
desireth the beauty of his countenance. His comeliness surpasseth in 
brightness even the full moon which God created. Sin abandoneth those 
who reverently gaze upon him, and the whole world maketh obeisance and 
blesseth him. As when the sun blazeth over the world, so, before him, 
all things hide their comeliness (in shame.) Thus did the sun! become 
a spotless man, with ten times more*® beauty than the sun itself. No 
one can look upon him face to face, and if anyone see him, he re- 
maineth with bent head. His comeliness increaseth by a quarter, day 
by day, for the Creator formed his beauty above the world. 

Comely is he with a jewelled (tiara) on his brow, and the moon 
waneth as he waxeth; while the earth, craving to see him, standeth and 
humbly offereth its praises. 


atu ofa arr et ay alert] we waa aa Sait 
ofa faaca arat ae qe) wifaa aca fast ae il 
a wife af ust a als | VyE Ga yety fafa eis 
aq sia sise eta! oaltfa at wee-et ae 4 
1 Here again the word séra is introduced with a threefold meaning, hero, sun 


and proper name. 
® Agari means ‘more than.’ Of. 381, 2, and 454, 8, 
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aga ue at aruas, afi warty fedax aT |i 
AT AT SIs aH St aia! «HATS UBY a Ya ata | 
aq yway aM Sc alsti cla gg ate sv a Sar 


a saat nr vt a ute gear 
al BauBy asst AT aE SEP Sle |! VOM 


17. Here Is resumes the correct numbering. 1. Iabe U daz, Is daiwa, U dad. 
U badi, asi, dini. 2. Icd K transpose dhéand kéhé. Icd U Baliau Bikrama dani, 
K Bali aw Karna data bada. Is Hétama, U Hotama, K Héetima. 3. U sara-piyji, 
Is K ghatai. U swméru bhadari doa. 4. Is dika dina. U déna danka. Ia samida 
kai, Ib U samundara para. 5. U kancana barasi stra kali. K kaficana barisa sara 
kali. 6. Ia bara eka magd. Other Py bira or biri. Lac yjanama na hii bhikha 
au nagd. U janama hoi nahi bhikha nagé. 7. bes jd kinha. U K dasi asiméda 
gagya jo. Ila tinha-hu surasari dina na dinha. Ib dana punna sari tahwu na dinha. 
Id sari sathi. Is sé-w na, U so wnicinhd. K unha sabha ké dinhéd. 8. U K jaga 
apara. 9. U kow dai asi. 


17. Again God hath made him so greatly generous, that none in 
the world hath ever given gifts like unto him. Bali! and Vikramadi- 
tya? were famed for their generosity, and Hatim Taé* and Karna* were 
described as lavish; but none of them equalleth Shér Shah, for the very 
ocean and even Mount Méru, are ever minishing (as they give up their 
jewels and gold). The kettle-drum of his generosity soundeth at his 
court, and the fame thereof hath gone even across the ocean. The 
world touched this Sun,°> and became of gold compact, so that poverty 
fled and went beyond the borders of his kingdom. He who but once 
approacheth him and asketh, for all his life is free from hunger and 
from nakedness. Even that (King of old) who performed ten horse- 
sacrifice,—even he gave not holy gifts like him. 

So generous hath Sultan Shér Shah been born upon the world, 
that none hath e’er been like him, or will be, nor doth anyone give 
such gifts. 


ati asqe waca De fees) deafs dy Stes Siar 
@a fess ta ac ate wal otfa a facaxt Dah 


1 The well-known Daitya, who gave Visnu his famous three paces of ground. 

2 “ Clarum et venerabile nomen.” 

38 Familiar to readers of the Bagh-o-Bahar (story of the second Darwésh.) 

4 The famous Hero of the Mahabharata. The son of Kunti by Surya. He 
was more famous for his chivalry than for his generosity. 

5 Again the triple pun on the word szra. Shér Shah is compared to a philo- 
sopher’s stone which changed all that touched it into gold. 


° 
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aa SA BHT GRAN | WT SAL ee STAT TTI 
Gt VAT WY WC Wet) Pfea yra ele az Yuri 
Se Wit ae dfs agar! Woy aX we st Feel 
Sl AS VIX BTA RALIUW!| atacafes Ss wats Te 
eat ms OH OSTA | ore Guare Sf ae erat 


Zn seiaiate feat faeadan sa yie| 
Sz HUTA Sa Fi SE VE HAT GIT VI 


18. 1. Ia jehi (or jinha) mohi, Is tinha mohi, U> té. P (exc. Ia) tinha or 
tehi. 2. Ia lésé-hi eka péema. Ibd U K préma, Is pirama (sic). Ib wahi joti, U ohi jota, 
Id bhai sd joti bha, Ic bhai niramala, K bhau niramala. 3. Ib huta adhéra 86 sijha, Ic 
huta jo adhéra asijha, Id illegible, Is ma@raga hato adhiara so sajha, so U but adhéra, 
K maraga andha hota sd sijha. Ib bha wjéra, Ic U gaga jana, Id para sujha saba 
jing. 4. Kerakhu kai. 5. N unhi, P ohi or unha. Ia cetdyS, Ic kari, 1d oh kara 
mora po’. Is poha kai, U paudhi kat K unha mori katrthara (7) pawdhi kat gaht ....0. 
ghata jaha réh2. Ia jaha chad, U ghati. 6. Ib ja ké, 1c ja kara aisa hohi, Id U K ga 
kara hohi aisa, Ia gahi béga lei lawai para, Ib K turita bégi so utarai, Is turita bégi so 
pawat. U turita é lai lawati. 8. Is o% cist?, Kripa jai se jaga cada. K oi ati bade 
jagata maha. Ic hama wnha. Ic unha kara. 


18. Saiyad Ashraf (Jahangir)! was an elect saint, and heit was | 
who threw light upon my path. He lt the lamp of love within my | 
heart; the light burned up, and my heart became pure. My way had 
been dark and invisible, and lo! it became bright and I understood. He 
cast my sins into the salt ocean, and making me as his disciple took 
me into the boat of virtue. He grasped my rudder firmly,* and I reached 
the landing place on the far bank. If aman hath such a steersman,® he 
eraspeth him and bringeth to the other side. He is a protector, and 
one who succoureth in time of trouble, and, where (the water) is fathom- 
less, there giveth he his hand. 

His family title was Jahangir, pure like the moon. He was the 
Holy Master of the World, and I am the slave of his house. 


1 Saiyad Ashraf was one of the founders of the line of spiritual preceptors, 
whose representative in the first half of the 16th century (Muhiu’d-din) taught the 
poet. For full particulars see note to stanza 20. 

2 This is a difficult passage. Karidis the same as kadi, an iron ring, or a beam, 
hence arudder. Hither meaning will do here. Other M SS., and printed editions 
have unha mora kara bidata kai géha, he grasped my hand as I was sinking. Pdodhi 
kati means ‘ firmly.’ 

8 Kanahara or kanadhé@ra is the Sanskrit karnadhara, 
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ati afe ax waa wa farau) wet aa quar wa i 
ate at cceaiua cfeent; ty 2c ae ef Sart y 
aq gaa ufas aU | ta gare saa face yi 
Sa-3 ae ya Clafe ay | aa fafa fare-s wae 
are wy ay sifa Mas | Ae wu ees aa ae I 
qs dy sal eq wel | es Fare fafe fac wet 
Sl AWE GT WT wat | We wa faqat ue aati 


atu went aet fatya va sieta qefee ci 
sifet my sy Gam afm aie a Aen 


19. 1. Id ohi or wnha. Is U unha, K tinha, U K niramdla, bhdla@. Tad ts 
Ibe dS, Tb so bhagai, Ic sabha guna, U sabai guna, K sabhdgd. Is U tinha ghara. 
K tinha ké ghara dui dipa, Ic tijidra, sdward. Is daiya sa°. K daa sa@°. 3. Iad 
‘ sie Ibe ESve U sekha muhammada, la U K kala, niramdla@. 4. Is khanda khanda. 
U khakhanda tahu, K khikhida taht. 5. Is khabha, U jaga kind. 6. Ia tékd, Is taka 
taba. U duhi ké bhara sristi thira rahi | dona-hé kara téki saba méhi, K tau tehi bhara 
jagata thira. 7. Is gimha darasyaw aw parasyau, K jinha darasé parasa unha paya. 
Is bhau, K bha. 8. K nicinta rahu. 9. All copies insert karid before khéwaka, 
except U jehi ré nawa hai kariyd, and K jehi ré nawa kariyaad. The omission of either 
karia or khéwaka is required by the metre, but, except U and K, all copies have both. 
K bégi so lawai tira. 

19. In his house was a spotless jewel, Haji Shékh by name, full- 
filled with good fortune. In his house were two bright lights, whom 
God created to show the way. Shékh Mubarak glorious as a fullmoon, 
and Shékh Kamal spotlessin the world. Both were stedfast, unmoveable 
like pole-stars, exalted even above Méru and Kukhanda.1 God gave 
them beauty and glory, and made them pillars of the world. On these 
two pillars supported He the earth, and under their weight the universe 
remained firm. Whoever saw them and reverently touched their feet, 
his sins were lost and his body became pure. 

O Muhammad, there is the road secure, where a saintly teacher 
beareth company. When he hath a boat and arower,a man quickly 
gaineth the other side. 


at il TE wifeel Gra as atl Bee Valea sifs ax Gary 
Wat We aw acera | Vy we se ale fasta i 
Sere we af acme: ea gat Cea quae 
qwye yee FH az Ger! fee gwa ww sz wai 


1 See line 1 of the second stanza, 
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aaa ax iy wae | waita wit fafet ¢z Wz 
UG ya Wiis Calta GIG | WE Aww Hs ase TUF ii 
Wife we ax wi as acat) vas sth aur ate axel i 


ai az a ae 2g ve fata faaay wt ax) 
aife Sa Faz WBS aS MBS OAT Ro 


20. 1. U mohi dar kh. K guru mahiudi kaha eka mai séwad. Tad ja kara, 
U tinha kara, K jinha mohi khéwa@. 2. K agé, lad a Ibe bSw0, U_ bada- 
hani; Ic U mohi dinha. 3. U K tinha ké gira, Iad gy 27> ~yo Ibe 3765 yo Is K suru- 
khu ra, U surakhu ri. 4. Tas siddhanha purukhanha jehi saga khéla (Is has jyat), 
Ic jai ré siddha purukha saga khéld. K jinha siddhyd puwrukhanha saga -khéld. 
5. U lagaé, K damara ...... dekhalaé. Ibe U jehi pae, K mana laé. All P give ys, 
N khidira. 6. Ia U K tehi haj?. Is 7é hay’. U ani mildé saiyada, K law lagée lei 
sada rajé. 7. Id jd pa karant, N saba karani, P jibha parama (?) (Py2); N katha. 
8. tehi ghara ka hat céla, Id tehi guru ké hat, K waha ré guru, U K hwai céra. 
9. Ia ohi tai, U jehi tar, K dékhana. 


20. Muhiu’d-din was my preceptor, my steersman, and I served 
him, He crosseth speedily who hath the ferry-fare.| Before him 
was Shékh Burhan, who brought him on the path and gave him 
knowledge. His spiritual guide was the good Alhadad, who in the 
world was a light and beauteous in the faith. He was a disciple of 
Saiyad Muhammad. Who e’er enjoyed? his fellowship, became a perfected 
man. To him did Daniyal point out the path,—Daniyal, who consorted 
with Hazrat Khwaja Khizr. The Hazrat Khwaja was pleased with 
him, and brought him (as a disciple) to Saiyad Raji Hamid Shah. 
From him (Muhiu’d-din) did I win all my (good) deeds. My tongue was 
loosened,* and, a poet, I (learned to) tell my tale.4 


1 The fare was the service which the poet rendered his master. 

@ Lit. sported in his company. 

3 Lit. uncovered. 

4 The following account of Malik Muhammad’s spiritual ancestors is taken 
partly from what the poet himself tells us, and partly from the Urdu gloss and 
other sources. 

He belonged to the Cishtiya Nizamiyd, that is to say he belonged to the spiri- 
tual descent which took its name from the celebrated Nizamu’d-din Auliyaé, the 
teacher of Amir Khusr6o, who died about 1325 A. D. His disciple was Siraju’d-din. 
whose disciple was Shaikh ‘Alau’l-haqq. ‘Alau’l-haqq’s son and disciple was Shaikh 
Nur Qutb ‘Alam (d. 1444) of Pandui, and another disciple was Saiyad Ashraf Jahan- 
gir (see 18, 1.) Ashraf’s most famous disciple was Shaikh Haji, whose disciples 
were Shaikh Mubarak, and Shaikh Kamal. Shaikh Nir Qutb ‘Alam and Saiyad 
Ashraf Jahangir were fellow disciples (pir bhd?,) and from them eighth in descent 
came Malik Muhammad. (FI, 1540 A, D.) 
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He was my master and I his disciple, evermore do I bow before 
him as his slave. Through him did I obtain a sight of the Creator. 


The full genealogical table is as follows :— 
Nizamu’d-din (d. 1825 A. D.) 


Siraju’d-din. 
Shaikh ’Alau’l-haqq. 


Shaikh Nir Qutb ’Alam of Pandui, and Saiyad Ashraf Jahangir (vide 18, 1), 
(son of preceding.) 


| 
Shaikh Hashamu’d-din of Manikpur. Shaikh Haji. 
| 
Saiyad Raji Hamid Shah Shaikh Mubarak 
and 


Shaikh Daniy’l (d. 1586 A. D.). Shaikh Kamil. 
Saiyad Muhammad. | 

Shaikh Alhadad. 

Shaikh se lBhS 

Saiyad ieaiherd- din (wide xx, 1.) 


Malik Muhammad, (1540 A. D.) 

‘From this it follows that the poet was not an actual disciple of Saiyad Ashraf 
Jahangir, as might be assumed from xviii, 1 and ff. Malik Muhammad merely refers 
to him and praises him as his spiritual ancestor. A tradition makes him the poet’s 
mantra-guru, while Muhiu’d-din was his vidyd-guru, 1. e., the one initiated him, and 
the other taught him, but this seems to be very improbable, though not inconsistent 
with Malik Muhammad’s own language. Shaikh Daniyal, the fifth in the line 
before the poet appears to have been a friend of the well-known Khwaja Khizr, 
who introduced him to his preceptor, Saiyad Raji Hamid Shah. Shaikh Burhan, 
Malik Muhammad’s spiritual grandfather resided at Kal’pi in Bundél’khand, and 
is said to have died at 100 years of age in A. H., 970, or A. D. 1562-63. See Rep. 
Arch. Sur. Ind. xxi, 131. 

As the prophet Muhammad (see xii, 1) had four friends, so also had the poet 
Malik Muhammad. He tells us their names were Malik Yusuf, Salar Khadim, Miy§ 
Saloné and Shaikh Badé. Concerning these, see the introduction to this paper, and 
xxii, 1 and ff. 

The Urdia gloss concludes (I insert dates and other particulars in parentheses), 
« Those who consider that Hazrat ’Abdu’l-Qadir Jilani (b. 1078, d. 1166) (God’s mercy 
be upon him) is descended from Saiyad Muhiu’d-din, and that Saiyad Raja Qattal 
(d. 1403) is descended from Saiyad Raji are far from being in the right. It is clear 
that the line of Qadariyas is descended from Hazrat ’Abdu’l Qadir Jilani, Hig 
preceptor was Hazrat Abt Saiyad. 

‘Saiyad Raju Qattal was full brother of Hazrat Saiyad Jalalu’d-din of Bukhara 
(who was known as Makhdim Jahaniyan Jahan (Gasht Shaikh Jalal), and was his 
disciple.) He was a Suharwardiya by sect. 

‘ Another disciple of Hazrat Nigamu’d-din (the founder of Malik Muhammad’s 


ot. 20 
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ata za aaa ate gene wat) ae fader sig afe Eat i 
aig size wa fafy auart ate awa ale iss 
ST QA VAS AVTATVT | GUT BMA wa AGA ATT il 
ay ute atafe sta aS oOay wie gary sas a TS I 
ale yet Ufa HY S| ay ofa wy Be BINT Il 
ay gaa facta fara) wt aga fatt aa sare 
ay uf athaea aul aty we af ava au 


Sh waayaweauge wy ate facat wg | 


ay ugaasyivate wFwashisfe ax FIT hl etl 


21. 1. K kali, K kali pint. 8. Ids asa, K ud stra. 4. U K aba dabha 
mahi, Ram Jasan’s edition gives basdyana sdz, but all P give Sg (ols 5. lataw 
suthi, Ib taw asa, Ic taba ati, Ids taw ati kinha, K taw waha bhaew. 6. Tas Jatt. 
7. K kacw hoi katcana ki kdérad. 8. U tasa niramala tehi bhau. 9. K rupavanta 
bandwahi, Ia ripawanta gahi joaht, so karaht gahi paiu. Ib mukha cahahi kai, J 
mukha cahat kai, K mukha dékhana ke cau. 


21. Muhammad the poet was skilful, though he had but one eye,! 
and all who heard him were entranced. Even as God created the moon 
for the universe, so He put a dark spot upon him, while He made him 
bright. With that one eye the poet saw in the world, as Venus is 
brilliant among the other stars.* Until there come black spots upon a 
mango-fruit, it hath no fragrant scent, God made the water of the 
ocean salt, but nevertheless He made it immeasurably boundless. Mount 
Méru was destroyed by (Civa’s) trident,? and then it became a mountain 
of gold,* and reached to heaven. Till black firestains defile the crucible, 
(the ore) remaineth unsmelted, and becometh not pure gold. 


line) was Shaikh Ruknu’d-din Abu ’l-fath Ma‘asir (fl. 1310), who was also disciple of 
his own father Shaikh Sadru’d-din (Arif, d. 1809). This last was disciple of his 
father Shaikh Bahau’d-din Zikariya (d. 1266) of Mul’tan, who was disciple of Shaikh 
Shahabu’d-din (Suharwardiya, d. 1284), who travelled from city to city as missionary 
(peace be upon him).’ 

Makhdtm Jahaniyan was a disciple of Ruknu’d-din abovementioned. The 
Suharwardiyas form a branch of the followers of the c#fz sect, and are named from 
Suharward, a town near Bagdad, the birth place of the founder Shahabu’d-din above 
mentioned. 

1 This means that he was literally blind of one eye. The poet still, however 
thanks God for all His mercies, and points out that every great and good thing in 
Nature has some detraction. 

2 Qukra, the regent of the planet Venus has only one eye. 

3 I have not traced this legend. It may be a reference to Indra’s cutting off 
the wings of the mountains. 

4 It isa golden mountain, See Visnu Purana II, 2, 
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The poet hath but one eye, but it is (bright) as a mirror, and his 
soulis pure. All that are beautiful clasp his feet, and desire to see 
his face. 


ati wife aa afe gene viz! otf fant aft wea 
age afea disa ag arati ufeex ve aa az sat i 
ofa wert arfesd afa aret | wise era sug fafa aret i 
fast welt fea sure | sit Sa TH UW THN 
auqoaqs ae fas gerat) as wee fase ae Arar 
Ges aque aa ysl By dal Wes Te 
fafta of safe dea ur) daa Wife afy ate aan 


Qi wea afe-y aia fafa we sit war fa | 
Bie sm ay oi fraet |= fe ora faRcs fran Re 


22. 1. P yw, U sira, K ora. 2. Ia yisufa mallika pandita gydni, Ib bahu 
gy@, Id bada gya@, K jo pandita gyd.° All N have isapha for yuswpha. Iac K 
pahilahi, K pahilt. 3. Tac walf, Ib wel, Id wyls, Is kandana. Ib khadahi, U ubhai, 
K uthai jo ba°. 4. U apara, jujhara, Ia khéta au, K briga sitaraini (2) jo kharaga 
johari. 5. Tabe &Siw, Id -x&, Ib K bakhani, jini (K mani), abd bada jana. I 
sadhunha. 6. Ia catuwra guna dasa wei, Ib K dasaw guna. U card catura au 
dasi guna (sic), Icd aw saga joga, K au saba joga. Is repeats the last line by 
a mistake of the copyist. Printed editions have simha joga. 7. Ib jo répahi, U 
joupajar. K purukha jo apé (cstT for ust=T): K jaw bédhai basa. §. Icd bha, 
9. Ia satha nibaha. U yaha jaga dra nibahd, K satha jiwana bha (lg) gam for 
Les worm for (gsi ga). Ia U bichurahi. 


22, The poet Muhammad! had four friends, who by giving him 
their friendship raised him to equality with themselves. One was Malik 
Yisuf, the learned and wise, who first knew the secret doctrine. The 
next was Salar Khadim, of mighty mind, whose arms were ever raised 
either in (wielding) the sword or in (distributing) gifts. The third 
was Miy& Saldné, a lion unsurpassed, whose sword fought with heroes 
in the battle-field. The fourth was Shékh Badé, famed asa sage. He 
greatly honoured those who were perfected by performing their initia- 
tory rites.? All four were learned in the fourteen® branches of knowledge, 
and God himself created their association (with the poet). Let a tree 


1 So also had the Prophet Muhammad, see xii, 1. Regarding these four men, see 
introductory remarks. 

2 Adésa is the initiation of a céla by a guru. 

8 The 4 Védas, the 6 Védangas, the Puranas, the Mimamsa, the Nyaya, and 
Dharma. 
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but dwell near a sandal-grove, and if thou pierce it, the odour of sandal 
cometh from it. 

O Muhammad, when thou hast found these four friends, and ye all 
became of one soul, when thou hast accomplished their companionship 
in this world, how can they be separated in the next P 


St SIS IK WWM | det ate ale alee sara 
az faval ufeave as war | afe HaKS AGS Us tl 
ee aa afame at WET | fag ate Gel ate ez sT Il 
Fey Hert aa GET oT Yst | Sel aly are aE Sit 
waa very diel Feat | Eke Ta-wy wt sete il 
site ag dife face ag wari ad afe we ale ae era Il 
GZ WY WE WW ay | ufe wtet wifaa BIT tl 
Qi FAT Hq Sl waar a ate wa a aig 
ST Ve taacwt gaat aos wig ii v2 ti 


23. 1. Ibd tahaw& bahw Ic taha una kabitanha ki®. Is tahé awara, K tahé 
awani. 2. Ibs U aw bi, Id benatt kara. U kabitanha. K aw pand‘ta sd binati 
bhajé Ib bhakhé .,. sakhé, Is bhaja ... saja. lad mérehu. Is meraehu. U tute 
mira sdwarahu séjé. K tutala sawaéraba au merabai sdja. 3. N panditanha, U 
pachilaga ... daiga. Is gai dagad. K kichu kai cahau katha kara aga. 4. Iajo kachu 
pujt U hiya bhadara ahi naga puj?. Is khélu, U lai ku’. Is téraki. K khdlau, tala au 
ka’. 5. Is U bdlébd.2 K bdlau bo°. Ia K péma rasa, Ids U péma mada. 6. So Ta. 
Ib kaha tehi bhikha kaha tehi kiya, Ic kaha tehi rtipa kaha& kai kaéya, 1d kaha tehi 
bhikha kaha tehi mayé. Is ka tehi bhiikha nida ké méya. U K kaha tehi riipa kahG tehi 
maya. J. Ta laat bhésa. 8. kayd, so U K. It makes good sense. P kabi jo préma ka. 
Is kabi jo pirama ka bha tana rakata. 9. Ic sund to. Is swnd ta. 


23. The city Jayas is a holy spot, there came the poet and told his 
lay. There humbly waited I upon Hindi scholars, and prayed them 1 
to correct and mend the broken (metre) and arrangement (of my song). 
I am a follower of poets, and I go forward saying my say, and beating 
the drum with the drum-stick to proclaim it. My heart is a treasure- 
house, and it holdeth a store of precious stones. I opened it with the 
key of my tongue and palate. I spoke words,—jewels, and rubies, 
sweet, filled with the wine of love, and priceless. He whose speech is 


1 Bhaja or bhajd, is equivalent to bhrajd, i. e., prakacita kid, ‘made manifest,’ 
hence ‘ presented’ a petition. 

%* Pachalaga and daga would give better metre. Dégé isa drum-stick. The poet 
means that he is impelled to publish his lay by beat ofdrum, so to speak, 7. e., as 
loudly as possible. A simpler rendering is obtained by amending the text to 
kichw kaht calata bola dei daga, ‘saying my say, I progress, setting down the feet 
of Language ;’ in which language is metaphorically compared to a foot, or step (daga) 
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wounded by love,'—What is hunger or sleep or shade to him? He 
changeth his appearance, and he remaineth in torture, like a jewel 
covered and hidden in the dust. 

O Muhammad, the body which love hath, hath neither blood nor 
flesh. Whoever seeth such a man face to face laugheth, but when the 
lover heareth the laughter tears come (into his eyes). 


Gti Wray we watesset ay atu aca af az ii 
fea atu vata well «waa da feast ae iat i 
guivera efeut Saaa! Tas aaq ale aay 
ga ufe ae aa wit fee quae We WUT | 
aie va wa me sett fefa wer wea al i 
ats fare MTT TT! gfe at frwx fast a get 
fascfe efx Ge we ater) sft of faacte og ax yet tl 

Si watwsqdeyusy a Haw ww FT| 
ZISt TS AT OTA HUTS ST SIRT TIT 8 


sfa sugqia Se ue 


(24, 1. Ia dha... kéha. K hi... kéhi All texts agree in giving the date (A. H.) 
as 947. Ram Jasan’s edition gives 927 which is certainly wrong. Ia tahi dina kaha 
2. séeniso Is K. J has saina. 3. Ia suratanu. Is dhilt suliténu, K dili, cétani, 
soallN. 4. WN have séha not sahi, whichis the usual spelling elsewhere. 5. Is 
katha dht. Ia katha@ jo ahi, K adi anta kathé asi chi ...... kaht. U bhakha mai caupai 
kaht. 6. Ic K bidsa jasa. Ia dari jo niarahi niaré dari, Ics dérihi niara niara bhé 
divi, 1d darihi niara jo niarahi dart. U dari su niaré niaré dari. 7. Ids saga k@, 
U sama k@?. Ic K duri niara jaisai gura. Ids duri jo niaré sd gura, U duri so niaré 
jasa. 8. Ic U K khanda tar. Is khandahu. Id U ki basa, Is kai basa. Ib U 
pawaht. 9. Ib j6 adchai ohi pasa. Id K sadé jo a&chai pasa. Is dchah. 

24, It was the year 947 (ofthe Hijra, )? when the poet began to tell 
this tale in words. Of Ceylon and Queen Padmavati, whom Ratna Séna 
brought to Citaur castle; of ’Alau’d-din, the Sultan of Delhi, and of 
how Raghava Caitanya told him of her. How the Emperor heard and 
besieged the castle, and how there arose the war between the Hindis 
and the Musalmans. From beginning to end, just as the story runs, 
so wrote he it in the language of the people, and told it in verse. The 


1 Here we have the first instance of the poet’s use of the word biraha. He 
uses it to mean love, especially unhappy love. In countless places it cannot possibly 
have the usual meaning of ‘separation from a beloved one.’ Ghéydé is translated 
in the Urdu Gloss. by Coy¢s ‘full of.’ I can find no authority for this. 

2 1540 A, D, 
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poet, the bard,! and the lotus full of nectar, are near to what is far and 
far from what is near. That which is near is yet far, like the flower 
and the thorn (so near and yet so different), and that which is far is 
near, like sugar and the ants (who dwell so far from it, yet find it 
out). 

So the bee*® cometh from the (distant) forest, and findeth the odour 
of the lotus-nectar, while the frog ne’er findeth the odour, though he 
dwelleth (in the pond) close to (the flower). 


aq faqe-2tu-ataa Wz | 2 I 


ati feea-eto aut waaay | we dt vefata acia gaa i 
ata a awa uifa fadart st safe <a Wt asus 2a | 
ufa at ay oe alae ara os a vefafa ex syard ii 
aa ely stag aa wi) was ety a site aft sit I 
fzq-aia afeagsfasiut aca-aig aft Me a a 
sTaq aes ae ay | wa-ety ga a aftarel i 
aly GNaUs WIA WT! sq ase aT TT 
Zu «wa dar fafeaal = qe aay et 
wa-velyasfaa  faee aly aalg i wn 


25. 1. Is K gdwau, sundwau, U gawd, sunadwéd. Id aw bahu padumini, J barana. 
2. U niramala darapana, K badana kudana (?) jasa bhanw bisékha, Ia jo jehi bhatt. 
Ib jehi jasa rapa sot tasa dékha, 1d jo jeht, Is jo jasa rupa, U taisahi, K jehi jasa rapa 
so taisaht dékha. 8. Id dhani waha dipa. Is dhanya désa jehi dipaka. K dhanya 
dipa jeht. Ia dat sdwari, Ib au bidht padumini autar7, Ia aw 70 padumini dai sawar?, 
Ts daiya sawari, U asa padumini dai autar?, K aw padumint dad autart. 4. Icds saba 
baranat (Is baranahi) logz. Ibe K tehi sari, Id waha sart. 5. Ib wasa nahi wr, 
U nahi asa, K tasa nahi. U transposes ll. 5 & 6. Is sarada-dipa, U saraga-dipa, 
K sard-dipa. 6. U sari nahi. Ia layka-dipa sari puja na taht, Ib layka-dipa nahi 
piijai chaht. Ic layka-dipa pujai parichaht. Id layka-dipa pija parichaht. U lanka- 
dipa na pijai chahi, K layka-dipa na pwja parichiht. 7. Kumbhasathala, so lab 
U, Ic k-s-th-1; Id, k-s-sa-h-1; Is kagasthila, K kosathila. Is U para, hard, K ara 
bakhand. Ia mahasthala, Ib mai asthala, Ie mahusthala, Id U mewasthala, Is mahisthila, 
K mewasthila. 8. Is K prithimi, U prathywmi, Ia au sata-w saba dipa, 1b aw saba sdta-w 
dipa, U aura ju saté, K aw yaha sata-u. 9. Ia na upamd, Ib na upara, Ic na pau, 
U uttama, K dipa tehi sarv. 


1 Kabi is one who makes poems, bidsa (vyd#sa) is one who recites poems. 

2 I. e., a prophet has no honour in his own country. The author means that 
he is aware that his own country-folk, and his own people (the Musalmarns) will not 
care for his poem; but, on the other hand men of distant lands and of other religions 
(the Hindus) will be attracted by it, as the bee is attracted by the distant lotus, 
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SIMHALA. 


25. Now sing I the tale of Simhala-dvipa,! and tell of the perfect 
woman.? My description is like an excellent mirror, in which each form 
is seen as it really is. Happy is that land where the women are lights,® 
and where God created that (famous) Padmini (Padmavati), All 
people tell of seven lands, but none is fit to compare with Simhala. 
The Diyaé-land* (or land of lamps) is not so bright as it. The land of 
Saran® cannot bear comparison with it. I say that Jambi-land® is 
nowhere like it, and that Lanka-land cannot even fill (the excellence 
of) itsreflection. The land of Kumbhasthala’ fled to the forest (before 
it), and the land of Mahusthala® lost its inhabitants. 

In the whole universe, in the world are seven lands, but none of 
them is excellent beside the land of Simhala. 


Sth ayaa giy ate | dt Us ae at at 2aI 
SA GT HW Uae | F-S We aT at ax TST Il 
auq aif aeH St UIT | «VaT Racafa Gx WS-TsT Il 
QS VST GT PMC | Ba-acaq gy sia Gere 
aa ue vet feral |) sq afsere coufa aeti 


1 Ceylon. The word dvipa means both island and continent. 

2 A Padmini is one of the four classes of women and is supremely the best, see 
504 and ff. The Singalese women are all supposed to be Padminis, omne ignotum pro 
mMirifico. 

8 Here there is a pun on the word (dipa = dvipa,) a continent or island, and 
dipaka a light. 

4 The poet now proceeds to compare Simhala, not with the seven continents of 
tradition, referred to in line 4, and catalogued in the note to stanza I, 5, but with half- 
a-dozen imaginary continents named after parts of the human body. Diyd-dipa, the 
land of lights, means the land of eyes. Sarana-dipa (sravana-dipa) means the land of 
ears. Jambu-dipa, Rose-apple-land, is the land of bosoms, to the nipples of which the 
rose-apple is often compared. Layka-dipa, is the land of hips. Kumbha-sthala, jar- 
land, is the land of rounded breasts; a. v. 1. is gabha-sthala (garbha-sthala) the land of 
wombs; and finally mahu-sthala (madhya-sthala), is the land of waists. Under this 
highly figurative language the poet signifies that the women of Simhala surpassed 
all these imaginary lands, each in its own peculiar excellence. I am indebted to 
Pandit Sudhakara Dvivédi for the explanation of this very difficult stanza. 

5 The poet does not seem to be aware that Sarana-dipa (Saran-dip, Serendib) ig 
actually Ceylon itself. Here, as pointed out above, the words also mean ‘ ear-land.’ 

6 Hindustan or bosom-land. 

7 Or perhaps Gabhastala, one of the nine divisions of Bharata-varsa (India) ; 
here used as equivalent to garbha-sthala, the land of wombs, 

8 Or Méwasthila, 
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SE-qat w fAtTast HVT | WS-Val @ GIFS TST ANAT I 
ACU HAT BT ats wual we a set Fz I 
a aa wmar us ws de wy TEI 
was ais fax maey | APTA ACE FT ATT I RE I 


26. 1. IsK séni, U Gandharpa saina sukha khandi, la dhana raja. Is raja aw ta. 
2.U K raja... saja. U tihw cahi badi, K taht. 3. Ibe U K dala. K carau dis& kataka 
Aru gadha is very doubtful. Uragahi is a possible reading of the Persian character. 
The following are the readings of the various MS. Iab AS yf Ic SS yt Id Cy9\yo 
aS ) Is dragé raja, U ghara ghara raja, K o raygana raéja. All printed editions have 
au gadha-rija. 4. . U sdrahi sahasa, Id sahasa, K sdraha laccha. Ib séwa karana baka 
tii’, Ic jasa baka, Id syama karana baka tumhara, Is séwa karana calika torakhara (sic), 
U bara gané tu’, K syéma karana turadki 70 (sic) tokhara. The text has no difficulty 
if the technical meaning of ¢yama-karna is remembered, and if it is recognized that 
tukhara means ‘horse.’ 5. Id arw kailésa, Is imi kapilaé airapati, U janw ka bildsa 
airapati, K saka@ bandhi rautapat (sic) ati balz. 6. Ta sohdwai, Is asa-pati, U asu-pati 
ka, gaja-pati ka, K asu-patinha, K gaja-pati sira ankusa gaja ndwai. 7. Ia nara-pati 
kahat jo ahi narindu, Ib nara-pati ka au kahaw, Is U nara-pati ka kahawa, K nara-pati 
maha kahalawai indi, Ia bhi-pati ka maha, Is bhua-pati K bhua-pati Jaga para 
dosara énda. 8. Ias U bhai hoi, K mé hoi. 9. K sabhaz. 


26. Gandharva Séna was a fragrant! prince, He was its king, and 
that was his dominion, I have heard of Lanka,*? the kingdom of Ravana ; 
greater even than his was his majesty. Fifty-six times ten millions formed 
his battle-array, and over all were princes and commanders of forts. 
Sixteen thousand horses were in his stalls, black-eared and gallant steeds.® 
Seven thousand Singalese elephants had he, each ike the mighty Aira- 
vata* of Kailisa.6 He is called the crown of lords of steeds, and with 
his goad he causeth to bow low the elephants of lords of elephants. 
Over lords of men I call him a second Indra, and in the world I also 
call him the Indra® of the lords of earth. 


1 There is here an alliteration between Gandhrapa, Gandharva, and Gandha, 
scent. Some of the MSS. have Séni for Séna throughout the pcem. This would 
lead me to restore the word to the Sanskrit Sainya, were there not a strong tradition 
in favour of Séna. 

2 Lanka is, however, a name of Ceylon. The poet neglects this fact. 

38 Cydma-karna, black-eared, is a technical name for a horse. It is the kind 
used in sacrifices. Tukhdra means ‘horse,’ cf. xlvi, 4; and dli, 4. 

4 The name of Indra’s elephant. 

5 Indra’s heaven. 

6 Here Indra is referred to in two aspects. First he is the mighty king of the 
lower Gods, and hence supreme over lords of men ; and secondly he is the storm-god 


giving refreshing showers to the earth, and hence an object of worship to everyone 
who lives by cultivation, 
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So universal! a monarch was he, that all the earth feared him. All 
men came and bowed their heads before him, no one dared to emulate him. 


ati safe Ay fasca siti aa afeera fat wt sen 
qq YIU Ways wa! var ysfa Sta Uly Baa | 
afrat waz aes-fart wisi WE Ta als tefa Vis Bis I 
AGT-GANT PIX ViVi | As ae was ate aiet 
Wey aie cafe Vs wag wear wr gars asx i 
Ufua sy Usa fe al se fauxe ga Vic faauT 
BT TS WS Ale BATT | qurt 4 Gg aeTe ae yar Il 


a 8«Sasqs warya | oatfH a WKS Sa 
WEE WE Bey fq «= say war ada On 
27. 1. Ib johu (?) (%gm.), niardwé, Ied j6 wahi dipa, K jo wahi dipa ké niaré jaz. 

Ta bhaw a, Iabds U kabildsa, K kaildsa tinha niaré paz. 2. U K ghani abara@, U uthz 
bhimi, K wthai bhami, Is laga. 8. U tariwara tcé sabai suhdd, K taruart sabhar 
milé ohi jai, Ib bhat tasi chaha, Ic sitala chadha, U raini kai dé, K hd jaga chaha raint 
bhai di. 4. Ta sohdwana. 5. U abu gamw chaha, K aw asi chaha raini bha. 6. Ta 
jat sahi dwai ghimu, U panthika cali dwai sahi. K panthika pahiicai sahi kai ghima 
Ibsk, ghaémé, bisraémaé, U bisarai bhai sukha bisréma, K bisarai chana kai bisrdma. 
7. IsK jinha waha, U j6 péwai waha chéha Ia sd dhipd, Ie dukha dhipd, 1d tehi 
dhipa. 8. U asi abara suhiwani, K asi abardi saghani ghani, 1d paérai, Is parahi 
9. Ic cahw disa, K philahi pharahi chaau, U maénahu. 

27. When a man approacheth this land, ’tis as it were he ap- 
proacheth Kailisa the mount of heaven. Dense mango-groves lie on 
every side, rising from the earth to the very sky. Hach tall tree exhaleth 
the odours of mount Malaya,* and the shade covereth the world as though 
it were the night. The shade is pleasant with its Malaya-breeze ; 
e’en in the fiery month of Jyaistha® ’tis cool amidst it. It is as though 
night cometh from that shade, and as though from it cometh the green- 
ness of the sky. When the wayfarer cometh thither, suffering from the 
heat, he forgetteth his trouble in his blissful rest, and whoso hath found 
this perfect shade, returneth ne’er again to bear the sun-rays. 

So many and so dense are these groves, that I cannot tell their 
end. ‘The whole six seasons of the year® do they flower and fruit, as 
though it were always spring. 


1 Cakkawai = Cakravarts. 

@ The Western Ghauts (ghdts) famous for their growth of sandal trees. 

3 The hottest month in the year, May-June, with its pitiless burning blue- 
grey sky. 

4 This is an example of the rhetorical figure wtpréks¢#, or poetical fancy, with 
the word expressing comparison omitted. The poet fancifully states that this shade 
is so dark, that from it is produced all night, while the green shade of the sky is its 
reflection. 

5 Hindis divide the year into six seasons of two months each. 


5 ea ieee | 
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ANALYSIS 
OF THE 


PADUMAWATI. 





CANTO I. 


Tue INVOCATION. 


Praise of God, the Creator of the universe (1), and of all that is 
therein, (2); the maker of men and of all that man hath, (3); of pairs 
of opposites (4). His bounty (5), and might (6), He is an everlast- 
ing mystery, neither made nor created nor begotten (7). He is omnis- 
cient, omnipotent, omnipresent, neither discrete nor indiscrete (8). He 
hath endowed man with many blessings, of which he cannot gauge the 
length or breadth or height (9). His wondrous works are indescribable 
(10). He made one man for the salvation of the world, the prophet Mu- 
hammad (11), who had four friends, Abi Bakr Ciddiq, ‘Umar, ‘Usman, 
and ‘Ali (12). Shér Shah Sir is Sultan of Delhi. His might (13), 
valour (14), justice (15), comeliness (16), and generosity (17). Praise 
of Saiyad Ashraf Jahangir, the poet’s spiritual ancestor (18), and his 
two descendants Shekh Haji, and Shekh Mubarak (19). Praise of 
Muhin’d-din, the poet’s spiritual preceptor and his spiritual descent from 
Saiyad Ashraf Jahangir (20). The poet’s description of himself as 
blind of one eye. He is grateful to God for all his mercies (21). He 
had four friends, Malik Yisuf, Salar Khadim, Miy& Saloné, and Shékh 
Badé (22). Filled with poetic inspiration he came to Jayas, and studied 
rhetoric under pandits (23) ; and in the year 1540 A. D., began to write 
the poem of Ceylon, of Padmavati, of Ratna Séna, of ‘Alan’d-din, of 
Raghava Caitanya, and the siege of Citaur (24). 





CANTO II. 


DESCRIPTION OF SIMHALA-DViIPA. 
I describe Simhala, best of all the seven dvipas (25). Gandharva 
Séna was its king. No king ever was so mighty (26). The dvipa is 
covered with cool orchards, throwing inviting shade (27). Its fruit- 
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trees (28). The singing of the birds (29). Its wells and springs, 
surrounded by holy men of various sects (30). Its tanks (31), the 
maidens who draw water therefrom (32), the birds that resort thereto 
(33). The fruit gardens (34), and flower gardens (35). The chief city, 
Simhala (86). Its streets and markets (37), its courtesan quarter (38), 
the bazars (39). The citadel, its height (40), its strength (41), its 
guards and the regularity with which they are changed (42). Its two 
rivers Nira and Ksira, and the spring of Moti Cara. Its golden tree 
with magic fruit which gives new youth (43). The four captains of 
the citadel and their quarters (44). The doorway of the royal palace, 
with the elephants there (45), the royal stables and horses (46), the 
royal court (47). The palace buildings (48), the female apartments. 
The Chief Queen was Rani Campavati (49).1 She becomes pregnant © 
(50), and a girlis born (51). The naming-ceremony of the 6th night 
after birth. The Pandits declare her name to be Padmiavati (52). 
The astrologers bless her and go home. She grows up of perfect beauty 
and at the same time learned. Kings of all countries demand her in 
marriage but are refused (53). She becomes twelve years of age, and 
the king hearing that she is fit for marriage, builds hera magnificent 
palace, and gives her damsels to bear her company. She obtains a very 
learned parrot named Hiramani, and studies the castras and védas 
with him. Brahma himself nodded his head as he heard the parrot’s 
explanations (54). Padmavati becomes apia vivo. Her charms (55). 
The King, hearing that the parrot gives wisdom to Padmavati, be- 
comes enraged, and orders it to be killed, that it may not eclipse its 
pupil. The barber and torch bearer run to kill it, but the Princess hides 
it, and sends a respectful remonstrance to the king, ‘ the parrotis only a 
bird. It loves food and flying, and speaks by rote’ (56). The parrot 
thanks the princess, and says there is no escape from an angry master 
(57). The Princess replies, ‘I cannot bear to lose thee, my darling 
parrot’ (58). 





CANTO III. 
Tue BATHING. 


On a certain festival Padmavati and her damsels go to bathe ina 
lake. Description of the various damsels (59). They play on the bank 
of the lake, and call upon the princess to be happy while she may (60). 
They disrobe (61). They bathe (62), They sport (62a).* A damsei 
loses her necklace in the water. They all dive for it (63). The 


1 Tn some copies a new canto commences here. 
@ Ram Jasan gives two stanzas the same number, 62, 
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lake, at the contact of their beauty, becomes clear and the necklace is 
found (64). 





CANTO IV. 


Tur ADVENTURES OF THE PARROT. 


While Padmivati was thus sporting, a maidservant went into her 
palace to steal her flowers and betel to give to a lover. The parrot 
remonstrates (64a)! The maid in a rage twists the parrot’s neck, 
plucks him, and shuts him up in an earthen pot (646), The parrot’s 
reflections and self-reproaches. He considers what is best to be 
done (64c). The maid takes the vessel and throws it and the parrot 
down a well in the forest. The parrot as he is thrown calls upon 
God (64d). He has hardly finished his prayer when he sees a fig 
tree hanging over the well. He climbs into it, finds it full of fruit and 
thanks God. His feathers grow again (64¢).2 He flies away, and 
happens on a part of the forest where the birds treat him with great 
respect. He praises God (65). 

When Padmavati returns, the major-domo tells her that a cat had 
come into the house, and that the parrot had flown away from the cage. 
Her grief. She orders search to be made (66). Her maidens assure 
her that the search is hopeless (67). 

When the parrot has rested a few days in the forest, his fellow 
birds see a hunter, hidden under a screen of leaves, approaching. 
Smitten with terror at the apparently moving tree they fly away, but 
the parrot who is absorded in contemplation, is struck by the bird catcher’s 
five-pronged rod, and caught by the bird-lime attached to it (68). 
The hunter breaks his wings and thrusts him into a cage with other 
birds, they ask him how a wiseacre like him has been caught (69). The 
parrot explains that it was his own fault. He had become happy and care- 
less, and pride goes before a fall (70). The birds comfort him. They 
agree that the hunter should not be blamed for catching them, but 
their own stupidity and greed (71). 


od 


CANTO V. 


CITAUR. 
Citra Séna is king of Citaur. His son is Ratna Séna. Astro- 
logers promise great things for him. He will go to Simhala-dvipa and 


1 From 64(a) to 64(e) is an interpolation, found only in some copies of very 
small authority. The style is different from that of the rest of the poem. 

2 The ordinary editions insert a line here making the parrot escape from his 
cage in Padmavati’s house. 
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bring back a lovely treasure (72). Some merchants of Citaur start for 
Simhala-dvipa to purchase goods. One of them is a poor Brahman, who 
‘starts with borrowed capital. Prices of things in Simhala-dvipa are so 
high, that he cannot afford to buy anything (73). The others return 
home with their purchase, and he is left lamenting (74). The hunter 
brings the parrot for sale in the market. The Brahman sees it, and asks 
it-if it is learned (75). The parrot replies that when he was free he was 
learned, but he has lost his knowledge, otherwise how could he be in a 
cage and hawked in a bazar (76). The hunter and the Brahman con- 
verse. The latter purchases the parrot, and overtakes his companions on 
the way to Citaur(77). In the meantime Ratna Séna has succeeded his 
father Citra Séna on the throne, news is brought to him of the arrival 
of merchants from Simhala-dvipa, and amongst them a Brahman with a 
wonderful parrot (78). The Brahman is sent for, brings the parrot, 
saying he had not intended to sell it, but his belly must be filled and he 
is poor (79). The parrot introduces himself to the king and praises his 
own qualifications. Says his mame is Hiraimani, and that he lived 
formerly with Padmavati (80). The king purchases the parrot for a 
lakh of rupees, and is pleased with its wisdom. He becomes fond of it, 
and learns much from it (81). ) 


CANTO VI. 


THe Parrot anp THE Kina. 

One day the King goes out hunting, and his chief-queen, Nagamati, 
adorns herself, and, being filled with vanity at her reflection in a 
mirror, asks the parrot if any one in the world is so beautiful as 
she (82). The parrot remembering the beauty of Padmivati, looks in 
the Queen’s face and laughs. He says all the women of Simhala 
are more beautiful. She becomes angry (83), and considers that if the 
parrot is allowed to remain in the palace, the king will hear of their 
beauty, and will fall in love with them and turna Yogi. She calls a 
maidservant, says parrots are treacherous things, and orders it to be 
killed (84). The maidservant goes to do so, but pauses to consider that 
the king is fond of the learned bird, and will be sure toask for it (85), so 
she only hides it. When the king returns from his hunt he does ask for 
it. The Queen says acat has carried itaway. ‘It was an impudent bird. 
I asked about the women of Simhala, and it called me a Nagini (snake), 
and said | was not as beautiful as they. The parrot was pretty but un- 
bearable like a too heavy golden ear-ring’ (86). The king is angry, and 
maintains that the parrot was learned and wise (87). The Queen is 
afflicted at the king’s anger. She goes to the maidservant and laments 
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(88). The maidservant says the Queen has brought it on herself by 
being angry. Anger is a bad thing (89). When the Queen is utterly 
downcast, she returns the parrot to the king, saying to the king that 
she only wished to test him. She consoles him (90). The king adjures 
the parrot to tell the truth about his history (91). The parrot says, 
Iam Hiramani, the parrot of Padmavati, Princess of Ceylon, a lady of 
peerless beauty (92). The king’s curiosity is excited. He asks for 
further particulars about Padmavati, and says he would like to go to 
Simhala (93). Parrot describes the charms of Simhala and its women. 
Its king Gandharva Séna and his lovely daughter Padmavati (94). 
The king asks the parrot to say all this over again. It complies, and 
the king becomes enamoured of Padmavati from the parrot’s description 
(95). The parrot warns the king, that the way of love is hard, and 
may cost him his life. ‘Learn wisdom from the cry of the peacock, “I 
die, I die,” mwet#, muet, for he hath given himself up to love.’ So 
also other animals are shown as a warning :—the lizard, the ringdove, 
and the partridge (96). The King replies that he knows that the path 
of love is hard at the beginning, but he will dare all for the sake of 
Padmavati. He asks the parrot for a complete account of every feature 
of his beloved, in the form of a nakh’stkh (97). 





CANTO VII. 


A Tate or Beauty (tur Nakag’sIx#). 


The parrot describes Padmiavati’s hair (98), and its parting (99), 
her forehead (100), eyebrows (101), eyes (102), eyelashes (103), nose 
(104), lips (105), teeth (106), voice (107), cheeks (108), ears (109), 
neck (110), arms (111), bosom (112), belly (118), back (114), waist 
(115), navel (116) and thighs (117). 





CANTO VIIL. 


Tue Kina’s PASSION. 


The King is thrown into a fever by this description of Padmavati’s 
beauty, and lies senseless (118). His relations and friends come with 
doctors. They diagnose the disease as the same as that from which 
Laksmana suffered when struck by Ravana’s arrow, but the magic root 
which alone cures the disease is not available. They recommend that 
it should be searched for regardless of cost (119). The King revives, 
but only raves unintelligently, or cries hke a newborn child. He com- 
plains that he has been brought back from the city of immortality to 
that of mortality. He asks to die (120). They remonstrate, and say it 
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is useless to fight with fate. ‘Thy love is unattainable, therefore do not 
yearn for it’ (121). The parrot gives similar advice. ‘Thou canst not con- 
quer Simhala by force of arms. The way is difficult, and can only be 
traversed by Ascetics, Sannyasis, Yo6gis and the like. Thou could’st not 
bear the discomforts of such a life. An ascetic who doth not practise 
austerities hath no success (122). No success can be gained without 
austerities, and thy body is besieged by the thieves of thy passions ; 
awake, fool, ere they steal all that thou hast’ (123). The king, aroused 
by these remonstrances, discovers that he is involved in the darkness of 
ignorance, and that without a (spiritual) guide he cannot find his way 
to Padmavati (7.e. wisdom) (124). His Hindi friends remonstrate, but 
he refuses to hear them; without a guide (or guru), he can do nothing 
(125). He gives up his kingdom, becomes a Yogi, and puts on the 
ascetic dress (126). The astrologers say it is not a lucky day for starting. 
He retorts that in love-matters, no one considers lucky times or hours. 
They are for people who are in possession of their senses. ‘ Doth a satt 
ask if it is a lucky day when she mounteth the funeral pyre? I must 
start on my quest. Do ye all return to your homes’ (127). The captains 
of his army call upon all to accompany him to Simhala, after providing 
themselves with necessaries (128). 





CANTO IX. 


THE FAREWELL. 


The King’s mother implores the king to stay (129). He asks her 
not to tempt him from the right way. ‘ Harthly joys are fleeting. My 
guru hath ordered me to journey to Simbhala. Farewell’ (130). 
Nagamati weeps. ‘Let me go with thee, as Sita did with Rama. Thou 
wilt find no Padmini as beautiful as I am’ (131). He replies, ‘ When 
Sita accompanied Rama, Ravana carried her off. I cannot take thee 
and be a Yogi. See how Raja Bhartrihari left sixteen hundred wives, 
when he took to a life of mortification,’ saying this he starts on his 
journey (132). His mother weeps. So also his Queens. They break 
their ornaments. Nine maunds of pearls and ten maunds of crystal 
bracelets are destroyed. At first there was a great confused sound, and 

then all was silence (133). 





CANTO X. 


THe LAND JOURNEY. 


The king departs from the city, the people hear of it. Sixteen 
thousand knights accompany him. They all become Yogis, and take 
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the salmon-coloured vestments (134). The good omens at departure. 
Girls with full waterpots; Goalins crying ‘buy my tyre;’ flower-girls 
with garlands; khaijan birds seated on snakes’ heads; deer to the 
right, and door-keepers to the left ; dark-coloured bullocks lowing on the 
right, and jackals motionless on the left; white quails in the sky to the 
left, and foxes coming out and showing themselves ; crows on the left, and 
owls on the right. Vyasa has promised success to him who sets out with 
omens suchas these (135). He sets outand says, ‘ Let to-day be a short 
stage, To-morrow we must take the long journey (1.e., to-day we live, 
to-morrow wedie). There are mountains and rivers to be crossed, with 
robbers lurking in the bye-ways, He who goeth steadily forward at ten 
kos a day will arrive safely (136). Go carefully along the road, picking 
your way, with sandals on your feet. The road is rough and thorny. 
On the right lies Bidar! (Vidarbha) and on the left Candéri, one road 
goes to Simhala-dvipa and another to Lanka (szc)’ (137). Then says 
the parrot, ‘ Let him be guide who knoweth the way. Can the blind 
lead the blind?’ So they asked the way of Vijaya-gir1, King of Vijaya- 
nagara. He says, ‘ Behind are Kunda and Gola (Golconda (?) ). Leave 
on the left (?) Adhiéra Khatola. To the south on the right lieth 
Tilinga, and directly to the north is the Karahakatanga (? Karnatak).? 
Midway is the main gate of Ratnapura (Kanci), and to the left is 
the hill of Jharakhanda (Baij’nath). Tothe left front is Orissa, and 
cross ye the sea to the south’ (138). They wander through the © 
forest, and sleep on the ground, the King alone waking through the 
night, playing on his five-stringed lute, and with his eyes fixed on the 
road to Padmavati (139). After a month’s journey they come to the 
sea-shore. King Gajapati approaches and asks who they are. Ratna 
Séna asks for boats (140). Gajapati agrees, but warns him of the 
danger of the passage. ‘There are seven seas to cross, viz,—the Ksara, 
the Ksira, the Dadhi, the Udadhi, the Sura-jala, the Kilakilakita 
(and the Manasara). There is no one capable of crossing all’ (J41). 
The King replies, ‘To one in love what is death P I am compelled to 
follow my path. Iam a disciple of Ranga Natha (? Krisna, Qri-ranga), 


1 The poet’s strong point is certainly not Geography. 

2 All this is simply a tentative paraphrase. The readings have not been 
established yet. Pandit Sudhakara Dvivedi suggests that the correct reading may 
be hoi kara ekatayga@, the fabulous land of one-legged men. 

3 The enumeration of the Visnu Purana is Lavana, Iksu, Sura, Ghrita, Dadhi, 
Dugdha, Jala. Kilakila is the boiling sound of rushing water. Kéta is a théth word 
meaning ‘uncertainty, guess.’ Akdta means ‘ without uncertainty,’ hence ‘ extreme.’ 
Kilakilakita is the extremely turbulent sea roaring with the boiling caused by 
subaqueous fire (badavagni). The seventh or Manasara sea is not mentioned till 
stanza 161. This last name is in direct contradiction to the Puranas. Note? to 
stanza 2 aboye should be corrected according to the above list, 
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J must go where he leadeth me (142). The sea of love is deeper than 
any of the seven seas. I am not afraid of them (143). I welcome 
dangers. I have given away all that I have, perhaps God will pass me 
over in return’ (144). Praise of charity (diya, with puns on diya, a 
thing given, diyd a light, and dzyd, a continent) (145). 





CaN TO" XT, 


Tue Sauipe. 


Gajapati seeing his warnings ineffectual gives fully equipped ships 
(146). They bring the ships to the shore. A minnow, the size of a 
mountain, appears. The knights express their devotion to the king 
(147). The boatmen laugh. ‘Sea-fish are bigger than fresh-water 
ones. This is only a minnow. Wait till you see a salmon, which can 
swallow a thousand of these at one gulp. Then there is a bird, which can 
carry off a salmon in its beak’ (148). They catch the minnow ona 
fish-line, with an elephant for bait. They pull it in, with difficulty, 
and it dies (149). Description of the vast size of the minnow, It is 
cut up and eaten. The knights again express their devotion, at the 
same time pointing out the dangers of the sea (150). He expresses his 
determination to go on in spite of dangers, till he finds Padmiavati 


(151). 





CANTO XII. 


THe SEVEN OCEANS. 


They embark, set sail and are tossed about. Faith in a spiritual 
preceptor leads one across all oceans. They cross the Ksara, (salt) sea 
(152). Description of the Ksira (milk) sea (153), of the Dadhi (tyre) 
sea (154), of the Udadhi (hot) sea (155), of the Sura (wine) sea (156), 
of the Kilakilakita (boiling) sea. Its flames and whirlpool (157). 
Hiramani, the parrot, explains that this is the most dangerous. It can 
only be crossed by the elect, and on a path like a sword edge,! too narrow 
even for an ant. He who falls goes to hell. He who crosses safely gets 
heaven (158). The king gives the betel leaf (token of acceptance of a 
dangerous task by the recipient) to his followers and encourages them, 
He is determined to go on (159). The various ships of the fleet. How 
they fared. First goes the king’s ship, and he is led by the parrot. 
They all pass the Kilakilakiita sea (160). They come to the seventh 
sea, the Manasara. Description of this sea. Its delights (161). 


1 An adaptation of the well-known Muhammadan legend, 


hE aya 
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CANTO XIII. 


THe ARRIVAL AT SIMHALA-DVIPA. 

The king notices that the air is balmy (162). Hiramani congratu- 
lates him, and points out the chief town of Simhala-dvipa (165). He 
points out the fort, and describes it, and its imaccessibility (164). 
‘Within it dwelleth Padmavati. If thon desire to see her, follow my 
advice. On that glittering mountain is the temple of Mahadéva. In 
the latter fortnight of Magha,! occurs the festival of the Cri-Pancami 
(now called Vasanta Paiicami). The doors of the temple are opened 
on that occasion and all the people go there to worship. Padmiivati 
will come to worship on that day, and then thou canst meet her. Do 
thou go and wait at the temple, and I will go to Padmavati and ask 
her to come’ (165). The king says he will climb to heaven if necessary, 
let alone a mountain. The higher he goes the better. Description 
of the advantages of elevated aims (166), and of the disadvantages 
of low aims (167). Hiraimani starts for Padmavati’s palace, and the 
king for the mountain. The latter finds a golden templethere, with 
four doors, and, inside, four pillars. It isa popular place of pilgrimage, 
for the wishes of pilgrims are granted by it (168). . 





CANTO XIV. 


THE GARDEN, THE GROVE, AND THE TEMPLE. — 


The king, escorted by 30,000 Yogis, circumambulates the temple, 
and prays for a sight of Padmavati (169). A mysterious voice issues 
from the temple, in answer to his prayers. ‘ Love conquereth all, He 
who serveth a God with all his heart and soul, when the God is pleased, 
obtaineth the fruit of his service.’ On hearing this the king seats 
himself at the eastern door as a Yogi (170). There, seated on his 
tiger-skin, he does austerities, ever muttering the name ‘ Padmiavati, 
Padmavati.’ The eyes of his ecstatic sight are ever fixed on her vision. 
His very clothes are burned with the heat of his fever (171), 

Padmavati at this time, by a coincidence, falls into the toils 
of love. She passes restless nights, and burns with fever (172), Her 
condition further described. Her nurse asks her what is the matter 
with her (173). She describes her fevered state (174). The nurse 
warns her of the dangers of love (175). Padmiavati replies,—‘ The 
pangs of separation from a beloved one are intolerable’ (176). Pad- 
mivati not being comforted, the nurse consoles her, and recommends 


1 Note that the month is Pirpimanta. The Cri Padcami is the Sth of the 
light half of Magha. 
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virtue, (love, of course, means search for wisdom in the allegory), 
and patience. ‘Just as one who restraineth his breath is a Yogi, 
so she who restraineth her passions is a sat?, a virtuous woman. The 
spring festival of Qri-Paficami approacheth. Worship God on that 
day’ (177). Till the day of the festival is reached, Padmavati becomes 
more and more fevered (178). While she is in this condition, Hira- 
mani arrives. She embraces him and weeps. Her companions sym- 
pathize (179). 


CANTO XV. 


Toe Meretina or PApMAVATI AND THE PARROT. 


Padmavati asks after the parrot’s health, and why it had abandoned 
its cage. The Parrot replies, and tells the story of its escape. ‘The hunter 
sold me to a Brahman who took me to Jambu-dvipa. There he took 
me to Citra Séna, king of Citaur, who was succeeded by his son (180), 
named Ratna Séna. He is all-perfect. I considered him a fit mate 
for thee, and praised thee to him (181). Fired by my description, he 
hath been filled with love for thee. He is become a Yogi and come to 
Simhala with 16,000 knights as his disciples, beside other innumerable 
friends and companions, who make a crowd like a fair at the temple 
of Mahadéva. There he is watching for thee. Thou art the lotus and 
he is the bee’ (182). Padmavati pleased at the account. She becomes 
filled with pride, ‘ Who hath dared to put his hand in the lion’s mouth ? 
Who will dare to tell my father? Who in the world is fit to be my 
husband ?’ (183). The parrot insists that Ratna is a golden jewel, 
and is worthy of her, and describes his pitiful condition (184). Pad- 
mivati affected by the description. ‘Let me go and see him burning 
thus. Yet gold improves by burning. I am to blame for this burning. 
I will visit him. The festival of spring approacheth. I will go to the 
temple on pretence of worshipping’ (185). She rewards the parrot, who 
prepares to fly away. She taxes him with faithlessness. He says he 
must return and give the news to Ratna, who is anxiously awaiting him 
(186). He comes to Ratna, and tells him the news. ‘Ihave met the 
Guru Goraksganatha,! and he (she) sent'a gracious message. The Guru 
is like the black bee,? and the disciple like the fly. That fly alone 
meeteth the bee, which is ready to give up its life for one meeting. 


1 Here Padmavati (wisdom) is shown as the supreme preceptor of all Yégis, 


Goraksanatha. 
2 The Bhringa, or potter-bee, devours insects and they are born again as Bhriggas. 


It is now-a-days called the kwmhariyd, bilan?, or bisundhare, 
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The Guru hath shown great kindness to thee, and hath given thee 
knowledge in a new incarnation. Thou wilt live by thy death, and the 
Bhramara-bee will find the lotus, and drink its nectar. The spring time 
cometh, and then the bee findeth the nectar. The Yogi who fully 
beareth austerities obtaineth final success.’ (187). ) 


CANTO XVI. 


THe Spring FESTIVAL. 


The festival of the Cri-Paficami comes on. Padmiavati summons 
her companions to attend her to the temple of Mahadéva (188). They 
assemble with music, and in gay dresses. All princesses, and of perfect 
beauty. It is spring time, and they are like spring themselves (189). 
She starts. Her retinue of various castes (190). Continuation of names 
of castes (191), They rejoice amongst themselves (192). The fruit 
they take with them (193). The flowers (194). The musical instru- 
ments. They dance as they go (195). They arrive at the temple. 
The Gods, seeing them, are astonished, and say they must be nymphs 
escaped from heaven. Other Gods give other similar explanations. 
(196). Padmavati enters the temple. She makes her offering of 
flowers and fruit, and prays. ‘All my companions are married. Ialone 
am a maiden. Give me a husband’ (197). Mahadéva being struck 
senseless by her beauty! gives no answer. A mysterious voice tells her 
this. Padmavati complains that it is no use praying to Gods hke him 
(198). Just then a companion comes and tells her that she has seen 
at the eastern door of the temple a remarkable Yogi, who looks like a 
prince (199). She goes to see him. Their eyes meet. He falls sense- 
less with love (200). Padmévati sprinkles sandal on him to revive him, 
He does not wake. So, with the sandal, she writes on his chest over 
his heart, ‘Thou hast not learned the art of asking alms. When the 
damsel came thou didst fall asleep. How canst thou get thy living? 
If the sun (%.e., thou) be enamoured of the moon (7%.e., me), it climbeth 
to the seventh heaven (7.e., the seventh story of the castle).’ She 
departs with her companions (201). They leave the hill, Lamentations 
of the Gods at their departure. They are all dead (202). Padmavati 
enters the palace, sleeps, and dreams a wonderful dream. She asks her 
friends to interpret it (203). They interpret it as meaning her mar- 
riage (204). 


1 Padmavati’s ‘fatal beauty’ has this effect on every one who sees her for the 
first time. So Ratna (200), Raghava (489), and ‘Alau’d-din (609). 
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CANTO XVII. 


THE AUSTERITIES OF Ratna SENA. 


Ratna Séna awakes from his faint. His desolation at finding 
Padmiavati gone (205). The very sandal on his chest burns him (206). 
His lamentations (207). He complains of Mahadéva not answering his 
prayers. Mahadéva is a mere stone. There is no good in watering a 
rock (208). Mahadéva explains that he himself was struck senseless 
at Padmavati’s beauty, and could not help (209). Ratna admits the 
justice of the excuse. He gives up, and prepares for death (210). He 
arranges to burn himself to death on a pyre lit by the fire (of separation) 
which consumes him. The Gods fear that the intense heat will con- 
sume the universe (211). Hanuman, who was the guardian of the 
mountain, goes and warns Parvati and Mahéga.! ‘I, who burned up 
Lanka, am about to be burned by this Yogi’ (212). 





CANTO XVIII. 
Parvati AND Manéga. 

Mahéca, Parvati, and Hanuman haste to the temple. They remon- 
strate with Ratna on the dangers of a general conflagration (213). 
Ratna accuses Mahéca of wantonly causing his death, and tells of his 
hopeless love for Padmavati. As he says this, the fire of his woe 
blazes up still more furiously, and, had not Mahéca extinguished it 
with nectar, the whole world would have been burnt (214). Parvati 
determines to test his passion if it is real or not. She takes the form 
of a celestial nymph, aud tempts him (215). He withstands the tempta- 
tion (216). Parvati recognizes the love as genuine, and recommends 
Mahadéva to grant him his desire (217). The king recognizes them as 
Gods (or perfected ones) (siddha), for flies do not settle on their body, 
they do not wink, they throw no shadow, and suffer neither from hunger 
nor from illusion. Judging from his appearance, this must be Mahéca. 
Without a Guru no one finds the path, and without Goraksanitha, no 
Yogi obtains perfection (siddhi) (218). He falls at Mahéca’s fect, and 
weeps floods of tears (219). The universe is flooded: Mahéga consoles 
him. Advises him,—‘ Until the burglar breaks into the house, he gets 
no booty. The fort of Simhala has seven stories, no one returns alive 
who once sets foot upon it’ (220). Description of the fort, being at the 
same time a metaphorical description of the human body. At the foot 
of the fort is a tank with subterranean gallery. Thou must dive into 
the tank and enter by this, as a thief enters a house by a mine (221). 


1 The poet identifies Mahéga and Mahadévya as the same person. 
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The tenth or inmost door (4.e., internal perception)! is only to be 
approached by mystical suppression of breath,? and by suppression of 
self. He who doeth this, understandeth that the ‘Ego’ is all in all, and 
alone existeth. He is himself both teacher and pupil, life and death, 
body and soul (222), 





CANTO XIX. 


THe ENVIRONMENT OF THE CASTLE. 


Ratna having thus received instruction in perfection (siddhi) from 
Mahéea, offers thanks to Ganéca, and, under Mahé¢a’s advice, the Yogis 
surround the castle. Asa thief first examines a house before attacking 
it, so intend they to dig a mine. The gates are closed, and the King is 
informed that an army of Yogis is surrounding the fort. He sends 
messengers to find out the truth (223). The messengers come to Ratna 
and ask if they are Yogis or merchants. Directs them to go to a 
distance from the fort. The King will be angry. ‘If ye be 
merchants, do your traffic and depart. If ye be Yogis, finish your 
begging and go’ (224). -Ratna replies. ‘I am come to beg, and will 
take what the King giveth. Padmiavati is the daughter of the king, 
I have become Yégi for her, and am come here to beg for her’ (225). 
The messenger is angry. Threatens Ratna. ‘If the king hear he will 
let elephants loose on thee, will fire thunderbolts at thee. Thou art ~ 
demanding a thing thou canst not even see. Art thou mad?’ (226.) 
Ratna replies,—‘ I am a Yogi, and can but do what becometh my pro- 
fession. Thy power is in the elephants of Simhala, and mine in the 
elephant of my Guru. He can destroy thine elephants, and turn moun- 
tains into dust’ (227). The messenger returns and reports Ratna’s 
words to the king. The latter is enraged, and orders the Ydgis to be 
killed. ‘The prime minister remonstrates. ‘If thou kill them, they are 
but beggars; and if thou art defeated, thou wilt be disgraced. Let them 
remain below the fort. How many Yogis have come and gone. Leave 
them alone, and they will have to go away for want of food’ (288). 
Ratna wonders why the messenger does not return. He writes a letter 
to Padmavati, and sends it to her by the parrot (229), with a verbal 
message, recalling their former meeting (250), and describing his woes 
(231). He ties the letter with a golden thread to the parrot’s neck. 
The latter carries it to Padmavati. Her lamentable condition (232). 
She addresses the parrot, and laments her separation. The parrot 


1 In the previous stanza, the nine openings of the body are described as 
doors, and the tenth door is internal perception. 
& One of the exercises of YOgi austerities. 
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replies,—' The Yé6gi whom thou sawest atthe temple of Mahadéva is 
distraught for thee. He doth nought but murmur thy name’ (233), 
His sufferings. ‘ His life-blood is reddening the whole world.’ Her 
eruelty in not returning the love (234). ‘When thou didst sport at the 
spring festival, thou didst mix the vermilion of thy forehead with his 
blood. He wept, and would have burnt himself upon a pyre had not 
Mahéca and Parvati intervened. They extinguished the fire and showed 
him the road,—the road that leadeth to death. The path of love is 
difficult. If a man climb it, heaven is at the top; if he fall on the way, 
he falleth into hell. His desire is now but to see thee, whether he 
receive consolation from thee or die hopeless. He hath sent a letter to 
thee. Now give the order whether he is to live or to die’ (235). He 
gives her the letter. Poetical description of the effect of the burning 
words contained in it (236). Padmavati takes the letter, but doubts 
the sincerity of his love (237). She writes a letter in reply :—‘ When 
I visited the temple, why didst thou not tie the marriage knot? Thou 
becamest senseless, and, for modesty, I could not speak before my 
companions. I threw sandal on thee, but thou didst not awake. - Now 
he, who like the moon, climbeth the sky, and risketh his life, obtaineth 
his object (238). Other heroes have unavailingly aspired to my hand. 
I am queen Padmavati. I live in the seventh heaven (or story of the 
castle). He will obtain me who first destroyeth himself (239). Iam 
pleased at receiving thy letter. Dare greatly, and thou wilt obtain me’ 
(240). : 
Description of Ratna’s condition, while waiting for a reply to his 
letter. He is at the point of death, when the parrot arrives with 
Padmavati’s letter, which was like medicine to him (241). He revives. 
The parrot gives him the letter and message of Padmavati, viz., ‘ The 
Guru calleth his disciple quickly.. She wisheth to make thee perfected. 
Come quickly. Life dwelleth in thy name. Thy way is within mine 
eyes, and thy place is within my heart’ (242). Ratna gets new life. 
His delight, and desire to obey her (243). He goes by the path which 
Mahéca had pointed out to him, and dives with his disciples into the 
tank at the foot of the fort.! He finds the door of the secret passage. 
He finds a zig-zag path, but it is morning when he commences to ascend 
the fort. There isa noise in the town that thieves have entered the 
castle (244). King Gandharva Séna sends for his pandits, and asks 
them what is the proper punishment for Yogis who do house-breaking. 
They reply, impalement (248). The Prime Minister warns the king 
to be careful. ‘Take care lest these Yogis be perfected ones (siddha)’ 
(246). The king orders his army to assemble to seize the Yogis. The 


1 See 221, 
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portents which ensue (247). Ratna Séna’s companions wish to fight 
the army (248). Ratna Séna dissuades them. He is ready to sacri- 
fice himself (249). The king surrounds them. Ratna consoles them, 
and sings on his lute in honour of the Guru (250). ‘I trust in my 
Guru and care not for what may happen (251). Padmavati is my Guru, 
and I am her Céla. Iam her slave’ (252). Padmiavati fades away in 
Ratna’s absence (253), She is heart-broken, her companions sym- 
pathize with her (254), and try to console her, but in vain (265). 





CANTO XxX. 


THE CONSOLATION OF PADMAYVATI. 


The companions console her (256). She laments, asks for poison. 
She calls for Hiramani (257). The nurse brings him. He comforts 
her. She faints, and recovers (258). He continues; describes Ratna 
Séna’s condition (259). Hiramani feels her pulse, and finds out that 
the creeper of love has really taken root in her heart. He describes to 
her the plant (260). Padmavati expresses her trust in the parrot: asks 
him to bring about a meeting between her and her beloved (761). The 
parrot tells how Ratna had attempted to approach her, but as morning 
came before he had ascended, he had been seized and condemned to the 
stake (262). Padmavati’s consternation. ‘ If Ratna dies, I shall die too. 
Iam no longer Guru. He is Guru, and I am Céla’ (263). The parrot 
replies,—‘ Although he is thy Céla, he is now perfected. Thy perfection 
hath gone to him, and his sorrows have come to thee. Ye are one in 
one. He cannot now be harmed by death’ (264). She is comforted and 
tells the parrot to tell Ratna to give up asceticism and act as a king, 
for he is king of her heart (265). 





CANTO XXI. 


Tor IMPALEMENT. 


Ratna is led with his followers to the place of impalement. The 
people pity him and say he cannot be a Yogi.. He must be a prince in 
love. When he sees the stake he laughs. The people ask why (266), 
He replies that he is glad to die. He has wished for death. Asks that 
there may be no delay (267). They tell him to call the one he loves 
best to mind. He proclaims his love for Padmavati (268). 

The Yoégis being in this danger, the throne of Mahadéva is shaken. 
He discusses with Parvati as to what had best be done. They disguise 
themselves as bards (bhats) and go with Hanuman to the scene of execu- 
tion and hide themselves. There Gandharva Séna has a large army 
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(269). Ratna is calling to mind Padmfvati, and thanking Mahéca, who 
showed him the way to her. Parvati moved to pity looks at Mahadéva. 
She asks Mahadéva to save him (270). 

Inthe meantime Hirimani comes to Ratna with the message of 
Padmavati. Ratna Séna rejoices at the message. The parrot, and, in 
sympathy with him, all the people, moved to tears. The parrot and 
the Bard (Mahadéva) agree to risk their lives, and go towards the king 
Gandharva Séna (271). The Bard, seeing Gardharva Séna, and unable 
to bear Ratna Séna’s ill-treatment, determines to be a man and risk 
his life. He approaches Gandharva Séna, and salutes him and the court 
with his left hand. He says,—‘ Yogis are water. Thou art fire. When 
these two fight, the fire 1s extinguished (272). This is not merely a 
Yogi. Heisa great king. Ifthou kill him there will be a tremendous 
battle, and every being will help him. When Mahadéva (his protector) 
rings his battle-bell, Brahma, Vasuki, and the eight elephants of the 
quarters will appear. Volcanoes will burst forth into action, and 
mountains will be rent into dust. Krisna will come, and a crowd from 
Indra’s heaven, thirty-three crores of Gods and ninety-six cloud-armies. 
The ninety ndathas! and the eighty-four siddhas will come. Garuda and 
vultures will hover in the sky’ (273). 

_ Gandharva Séna asks,—‘ Who is this insolent bard who salutes me 
with his left hand? Who is this Yogi who comes to my palace and 
enters it by amine likea thief? Indra, Krisna, Brahma, Vasuki, the 
Earth, mount Méru, the Moon, Sun and Sky, the clouds, the mundane 
tortoise all fear me. What fear I for all this?’ The Bard warns him 
to have a care (274). He quotes as an example the case of Ravana 
who was killed by two ascetics, Rama and Laksmana. Pride goes 
before a fall (275). 

The Bard, seeing the king angry, comes forward humbly, and 
addresses him. ‘ Bards are sacred persons. Bards are incarnations of 
Icvara. A Bard comes with his life in his hands. He is inviolable.’ 
The king asks why the Bard has been so insolent, and tells him to be 
more respectful, and to tell who he and the Yogi are (276). The Bard 
replies :—‘ The truth is, there is one Ratna Séna, son of Citra Séna, 
King of Citaur in Jambu-dvipa. Him alone do I salute with my right 
hand, and none else. My name is Mahapatra, and I am his impudent 
beggar’ (277). 

Mahadéva ashamed (at the king not believing him, and seeing him- 
self compelled to disclose his real name), still in his character as a bard,? 


2 Jagannatha, Vaidyanatha, &c. 
3 Dasaundh?, means ‘ bard.” It is the Sanskrit dagadhi, ‘the man of ten wits.’ 
It is commonly used together with bhd@ta, the two words together meaning ‘bard. 


ek Bo 
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again addresses the king in humble language. ‘Gandharva Séna, 
mighty king, I am an incarnation of Mahéca,! hear what I say. I must 
tell thee what will happen. Why shouldst thou be angry? This is a 
prince, and not a Yogi, who heard of Padmavati, and became ascetic for 
her sake. He is theson of a king of Jambu-dvipa, and what is written 
in the book of fate cannot be erased. Thy parrot brought him hither, 
and thou becamest angry thereat. Then this matter was heard in Civa- 
loka. Marry the pair and do a virtuous action. He who begged from 
thee, will not leave thy door till he dieth. Hven though it be a golden 
cup, give him alms, and kill him not’ (278). Gandharva Séna angrily 
calls him a beggar-bard, and tells him to go. ‘This Yogi must be im- 
paled. Ifear no one. Who is powerful as I (279) P’ 

Mahée¢a at length brings up his troops, and puts the Yogis behind 
them. The Prime minister advises the king not to fight, but the latter 
obstinately persists. Angada, the hero of the Ramayana, comes to help 
the Yogis. He begins by flinging five of the king’s elephants into the 
sky (280). The battalion of elephants is ranged so as to protect the rest 
of the king’s army. Hanuman comes and sweeps away the battalion with 
his tail (281). Icvara’s battle-bell, and Vignu’s battle-conch is heard. 
All the Gods, demons, &c , come down to the fight. Gandharva Séna falls 
at Mahadéva’s feet, prays for mercy, and offers to give his daughter to 
whomever he may order (282). Thus Mahéca performs the office of an 
ambassador; at first bitter, then sweet. Recommends Gandharva - 
Séna to ask Hiramani about Citaur. ‘Ratna is a jewel; test him, and 
marry him to your daughter’ (283). The king sends for the parrot and 
asks him how the Yogis came to the palace (284). The parrot begins 
by flattering the king (285). He tells his adventures and why he 
brought Ratna here. The kingis pleased (286). The king is convinced, 
first by the words of the bard, and then by those of Hiramani. He 
sends for Ratna Séna. He is identified as a prince by the thirty-two 
signs (287). Hvery one seeing him to be worthy of Padmavati, rejoices. 
The war music 1s changed to nuptial melodies (288). The king con- 
sents to the marriage. The Gods go home. Ratna Séna and his 
princes put off their ascetic garments. General happiness (289). 

[ Here an Urdu edition adds :— 

The body is Citaur-fort, and the soul is the king. The heart is 
Simhala-dvipa, and Brahma is the Padmini. The gurw is the parrot 
who sets one on the way. Illusion is ‘Alau’d-din, and Satan is 
Raghava. Worldly cares are Nagamati (the snake-queen), who biteth 
those who love her. | 


1 See stanza 212, note!, 
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CANTO XXII. 


THe MARRIAGE. 


The date fixed for the marriage. The preparations (290). The 
dress for Ratna Séna (291). The marriage procession (292). Padma- 
vati mounts to the top of the palace and watches the procession (293). 
Her companions point out the bridegroom (294). Padmivati’s happi-. 

~ness at seeing Ratna. She faints from ecstasy (295). She recovers 
and explains that she had fainted in sorrow at the thought of leaving 
her home (296). The arrival of the procession (297), The feast 
prepared. The table arrangements (298). The food at the feast (299). 
There is no music, and Ratna and his guests refuse to eat. The Pandit 
asks why (800). The king explains that there is no music. Sound was 
created before the Védas. When Adam was created, knowledge 
entered into his body with sound. At mealtimes there should be 
enjoyment. The eyes, tongue, nose, and ears should all be gratified 
(801). The Pandit replies that music is intoxicating and excites the 
passions; hence it is not allowed at meals (502). Sharbat and attar 
are distributed; the marriage ceremonies are performed (303). Con- 
tinuation of marriage ceremonies (304). Ratna Séna receives the dower, 
and is invited by Gandharva Séna to remain in Simhala-dvipa (305). 





CANTO XXIII. 


Tue NvuptiAL CHAMBER. 


| Ratna Séna is given a palace to live in (306). Description of it 
7 307). Of the slaves in the nuptial chamber (308). Of the nuptial bed 
(309). The bridesmaids separate the bride from the bride-groon till 
night-fall, and proceed to adorn the latter. The weariness of the hours 
without Padmavati (310). At night-fall the bridesmaids come and 
ask him (teasing him) where she is (311). Ratna entreats to be 
allowed to meet her (812), (No. 313 not in any edition). Hig 
entreaties continued! (314). The bridesmaids tease him still. They 
say they do not know where she is. He isa Yogi. What has he to do 
with princesses ? She is busy with the twelve methods of adornment 
(abharana) which are as follows (315),—bathing, application of sandal, 
vermilion on the parting of the hair, a spangle on the forehead, colly- 
rium, earrings, nose-stud, betel to redden her lips, necklets, armlets, a 
girdle and anklets. Then there are the sixteen graces (¢ringdra),—four 
long, four short, four stout, and four thin (316). 

Description of Padmavati adorning herself (3817). Her features 


1 310-314 are full of similes derived from chemistry, 
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(318). Her ornaments (319). Being fully adorned she delays going 
to her husband. She is frightened at what may happen (320). Her 
bridesmaids encourage her (321). She sets out for the nuptial chamber. 
Her charms as she goes (322). 

She enters the nuptial chamber. Ratna Séna is struck senseless 
by her beauty. They revive him, saying his Guru (7.e., Padmavati) is 
here (823). He takes her arm and leads her to the bed. She modestly 
shrinks back. She says he is a Yogi and she does not like him (3824). 
He says he became Yogi for her sake. He recounts the dangers he has 
gone through (325). She replies that self-praise is no recommendation. 
No one ever heard of a Yogi-king. She teases him. ‘Thou art not a 
Yogi, but a mere beggar. A Yogi, by suppression of his breath, can mount 
into the air and fly in spirit where’er he listeth. Thou art but a beggar 
disguised as a Yogi, as Ravana was who carried off Sita. When the 
night sees the moon it is no longer dark, and so, Yégi, now that thou hast 
become king thou hast forgotten thy austerities’ (316). He repeats 
that he was but a pilgrim of love. ‘Be kind. Hven Sita gave alms to 
Ravana. I have become crimson, (%.e., glorious) from the reflection 
of thy colour, and like the sun have I mounted to the sky, Where the 
moon is cool, how can I be hot ? Therefore, lady, fulfil my heart’s desire 
(327)! She replies (teasing him still). ‘Thou sayest thou art 
crimson. How didst thou get this colour? It is not from thy fine 
clothes. It seemeth to come from a burning heart. The red majitha 
dye cometh from long cooking. The Palaga tree has to be burnt before 
it beareth its scarlet blossoms. Betel and the areca nut. do not 
become red till caustic lime is added’ (828). He replies. ‘I have been 
burnt in the fire of love’ (329). Padmiavati,—‘ Thou art a wandering 
Yogi, thou wilt not remain faithful’ (330). Ratna;—‘ Though I may 
roam, I will never forget. But I will not even roam’ (331). She 
challenges him to play cawpar. He consents (332). He admits that he 
is beaten by her. Figurative comparison of caupar, and the game of 
love! (333). Padmiavati laughs. ‘I see indeed thou art crimson from my 
colour. I went to the temple when Hiramani told me thou wast there. I 
was enchanted at thy beauty, and I loved thee (334). What magic art 
thou master of, that thy pains were reborn in me? I suffered all the 
pangs that thou didst suffer. ‘There is naught between us now, all 


1 Till a proper text is obtained it will be impossible to translate 332 and 333 
correctly. They are full of metaphorical allusions to the game of cawpar or causar, 
the Indian Backgammon. I have taken the trouble to learn the game, and have 
consulted several good players, but none of them can interpret the present printed 
text satisfactorily. 

2 It is possible that this stanza represents the words of the Prince. 
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I have, my body, my soul, my youth, my life, I dedicate to thee’ (335). 
Again she adds, ‘ Verily thou art crimson from my colour. Thou art a 
Raja of noble family. But thy home is in Jambu-dvipa, how didst 
thou learn of Simhala? How did Cankara teach thee this love’ (336). 
Ratna replies, ‘I did what Hiraémani told me, and I became absorbed in 
thee’ (337). She smiles and confesses that she fell into a like state 
with regard to him at Hiramani’s words (338). * * * * Morning 
comes, then Ratna leaves her. The bridesmaids come and see Padmiavati 
sleeping (345). They wake her. Her disarray (346). They laugh, 
and tease her about her disarray and ask how Ratna had treated her 
(347). She replhes that she had learned that there is no one dearer 
than a husband and that her maiden fears were unfounded (348). She 
gives further particulars (349). They comment on her disordered 
condition (350). They run and tell her mother Queen Campavati, that 
Padmavati is not well. ‘She looketh withered, and her colour is gone.’ 
Campavati hearing this, knows what it means, and laughs. She goes 
with the tiring women to Padmavati, kisses and blesses her (351). The 
women sit round and commiserate Padmavati. ‘The child is restless,’ 
they say. ‘The lotus bud is full of tenderness, and slender, and 
delicate is her waist. She is like the moon in eclipse, she who shone 
like the sun with a thousand rays.’ They anoint and bathe her, and 
again she blooms like the full moon (352). They clothe her in beauti- 
ful garments (353). 

Ratna Séna appears in public. His friends who accompanied him 
from Citaur congratulate him (354). He replies and gets 16,000 Padmini 
girls, and gives them to his friends as wives (355). 

Padmavati calls her companions, and gives them presents. They 
rejoice (356). She then goes to Mahadéva’s temple and worships him 
(357). 
| Night approaches. The bride and bridegroom meet again. 
Amorous talk. He challenges a fight. She prepares the artillery of 
her eyes, and calls on him to fight with an equal. She is a Queen and 
he a Yogi (358). He replies, ‘Iam a Yogi who conquereth both in 
love andin war. I am both Hanuman and the god of love. A master 
of horses and of the lower lip. I wound my enemy with the sword, 
and thy heart also, &c., &c.’ (359). 





CANTO XXIV. 


THe six SEASONS AND THE TWELVE MONTHS. 


Spring (Vasanta) comes, a season of joy (360). The hot season 
(Grisma) (361). The rains (Pavasa) (362). The autumn (Garad) 
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(363). The cool and dewy season (Cigira) (3864). The winter (Hai- 
manta) (365). 

Queen Nagamati, Ratna’s deserted wife, in Citaur, laments her 
lonely lot (866). Her sad state (367). Her companions console her 
(368). The Barah Masa, Asddha (369), Cravana (370), Bhadra (371), 
Agvina (872), Karttika (373), Agrahdyana (374), Pausa (875), Magha 
(376), Phdalguna (377), Caitra (378), Vaigakha (379), Jyaistha (380). 
The year of Nagamati’s torture again comes round with Asddha (381). 
Thus month by month she weeps throughout the year (382). 





CANTO XXV. 
Nacamati’s Mussace. 

Nagamati is distraught and wanders in the forest asking the birds 
for news of her husband (383). She tells the birds her woes (384). 
A bird named Vihangama! hears Nagamati’s cries at night, and asks 
her what is the matter, she tells her woes. ‘ My husband hath become a 
Yogi and gone to Simhala-dvipa. I get no news of him (385). Iam 
dry and bare as a lute (naught but wood and strings, 7. e., bones and 
muscles). Who will go and tell my husband (386) P O, tell Padmavati 
to let my husband return to me’ (387). The woes of Ratna Séna’s 
mother Sarasvati (588). | 

Vihangama take the message to Simhala. The burning message - 
parches all the country. He rests on a tree by the edge of the sea 
(389). Ratna Séna is hunting in the forest, and turns to the tree. 
He ties his horse and sits down. He looks up, sees Vihangama, and 
asks his name and why he is black. The bird replies ‘Two months 
ago I went to Jambu-dvipa, I saw a city called Citaur. How can I tell 
its misery. I am burnt black (390). The Raja became a Yogi and 
departed. The city became empty and dark. His Queen Nagamati is 
burnt by unhappy love. By this time she is probably burnt to ashes. 
The fire of her woe is consuming the universe, and I was burnt black 
then, and fled for my life’ (891). Ratna Séna tells who he is and asks 
for further news (392). Vihangama reproaches him (393), describes 
his mother’s condition (394), and Nagamati’s (395). The effects of 
Nagamati’s sorrow on the outer world (396). The Raja welcomes the 
bird, and asks it to come down to him. Vihangama refuses. He pre- 
fers freedom (397), and departs. Ratna goes home sorrowful and 
determines to return to Citaur (398). He is distraught and full of 
regrets (399). 


| Vihaygama, is also the name of an exercise (maga) of Yoga, There is of course 
here (as throughout) the double meaning. 
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He sends his compliments to Gandharva Séna (400). He goes to 
him and says that he has had news that Citaur is threatened by the 
Hmperor of Delhi, and that his brother is also threatening it. He 
must go home (401). The court regrets his departure. He asks for a 
lucky day to be fixed for the departure (402). Padmavati ineffectually 
remonstrates (403). Distress of her companions (404). She calls 
them and bids them farewell (405). Their lamentations (406). They 
counsel her to obey her husband (407). : 





CANTO XXVI. 


THE ASTROLOGERS. 


The astrologers describe the luck of departures on the various 
week days (408). On what days of the month the unlucky Yogini 
prohibits departure in certain directions (409), The lucky days of the 
lunar month (410). The signs of the zodiac (411). When the moon 
and stars are powerful on certain days (412). The Naksatras and Yogas 
(413). 





CANTO XXVII. 


THE JOURNEY AND SHIPWRECK. 


Padmavati mounts her litter (414). She departs with Ratna. Her 
attendants and their glory. The king sends with Ratna valuable 
presents (415). Ratna, seemg all this wealth, becomes proud. The 
sea determines to ask for toll (416). The sea appears in person as a 
beggar, and asks for charity (417). Ratna angrily refuses. The sea 
threatens him (418). 

Before they get half way across the sea, the wind rises. The 
ships lose their course (419). A sailor of Vibhisana, a frightful 
Raksasa, appears in the sea (420). He is delighted at seeing the ships 
out of command. ‘These Padminis will be dainty morsels for Vibhisana.’ 
He approaches the ship and asks what is the matter (421). Ratna UAIC 
him and asks him to show the way. He promises jewelry if he brings 
the ship safe to land (422). The Rakgasa offers to conduct the ship to 
the Sétubandha, if he is given a present: beforehand (423). The Raksasa 
takes the ship to where the bones of Mahiravana li, in a great whirlpool. 
The ship revolves in it. The King calls out ‘What are you doing? 
Here is the Sétubandha’ (424). The Raksasa laughs. ‘This is the city 
of Mahiravana. He used to bear the weight of the earth. When he 
died his bones remained here’ (425). The ship is merged in the 
whirlpool. The elephants, horses, and men on board all sink, Carnivor- 
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ous animals assemble. The Raksasa dances with delight, but at that 
moment a huge bird comes and carries him off. The ship is broken to 
pieces and Ratna and Padmavati are floated off in different directions, 
each clinging to a plank (426). 





CANTO XXVIII. 


THe Sea AND Laxsmi. 


Padmiavati is borne fainting away. Lakgmi, the daughter of the 
Ocean was sporting with her friends on the sea-shore, and just then the 
plank with Padmavati was thrown up by the waves. They go up to 
look at her (427). Lakgmi sees the 36 auspicious marks on her, and 
takes measures to bring her to life. She takes Padmavati’s head in her 
lap, and has her fanned. Consciousness returns. They give her water. 
Then Laksmi kindly asks about her troubles, and who she is (428). 
Padmavati opens her eyes. Asks where she is, and who they are. 
Where is her husband ? (429). They say they do not know. They had. 
found her thrown up by the sea. Gradually memory comes to her. 
She is almost mad with sorrow (430). Her lamentations. She wishes 
to become Sati (431). She uncovers her head to become Satz! Her 
grief (432). Lakgmi tries to console her. Promises that her father 
(the Ocean) will watch at every landing place for her husband. Laksmi 
goes to her father and entreats him to bring the husband and wife 
together (433). 

Ratna Séna is thrown ashore at a high mountain. He ascends it 
and sees no one. When he thinks of his lost wealth he strikes his 
beard and weeps. ‘Where is Padmavati? I have been lost through 
my egoism (434). Where is Padmavati (or wisdom)? I will search 
for her till I find her (485). Where am I to go to find her? (436). 
He addresses God (Gosiai, the creator). God’s might (437). ‘Let me: 
die, murmuring Padmavati’s name, unless thou seest good to reunite us. 
Yet I fear another separation, if we do meet again’ (438). So saying 
he walks into the sea, and prepares to plunge his dagger into his neck. 
The Ocean (seeing that his egoism has diminished) approaches him as 
the form of a Brahmana. He blesses Ratna and asks for his story. Warns 
him that suicide is a sin (439). Ratna tells his condition. He owned 
Padmavati and wealth, and has now lost allin the sea (440). The Ocean 
smiles, and says, ‘It is all the fruit of thine egoism. Had all this been 
really thine, thou wouldst have it still. All is illusion. Hverything 


‘To allow the flames to burst forth. A true sat? dies of spontaneous com- 
bustion That is a general belief of even educated men at the present day in 
Bihar, 
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belongeth to Him who gave them. If he take them back, why dost 
thou lament?’ (441). Ratna,—‘I care for naught except Padmivati. 
The sea hath taken her, and I will go to heaven and complain of the 
injustice’ (442). The Ocean,—‘ Be brave like Rama, and thou wilt find 
thy Sita. Close thine eyes, and I will bring thee. to Padmavati.’ Ratna 
complies, and immediately the Ocean takes him to where Padmavati is 
(443). Padmivati’s sorrow (444). Lakgmi takes the form of Padma- 
vati and waits at the landing-place by which Ratna is coming. Ratna 
seeing her runs to her, but discovers it is not Padmavati, and turns from 
her. Laksmi runs to him weeping. ‘Why art thou deserting me, my 
husband ?’ (445). Ratna says, ‘I know thou art not Padmavati. 
Thou art like the jasmine, but hast not the scent’! (447). Lakgmi 
smiles and offers to conduct him to the jasmine. She brings him to 
Padmavati. To Padmivati, she says, ‘ Drink, O weary lotus. Thy sun 
who was hidden in the sea hath risen.’ To Ratna she says, ‘ Lo, I 
have brought the bee to the jasmine’ (448). The meeting (449). The 
same (450). Padmiavati asks Laksmi to restore also all their com- 
panions, followers, and property. Laksmi goes to her father and gets 
the request granted. The companions, followers, and property are all 
returned (451). The Ocean also gives them presents of many precious 
jewels (452). 





CANTO XXIX., 
Tue RETURN TO CITAUR. 


They remain ten days as guests of the Ocean, and then take leave. 
The Ocean gives Ratna five priceless jewels (naga), viz., Amrita (ambro- 
sia), Harnea (the swan), Simurgh (the father of all birds), the Young 
Lion, and the Philosopher’s stone. They mount on horseback, and set 
out escorted by a merman (jala-manusa), after bidding farewell to the 
Ocean’s wife. The merman conducts them to Jagannath (453). They 
worship at Jagannath and spend all their money there. The King’s 
reflections to Padmavati on the necessity of money (454). Padmiavati 
says that Laksmi gave her at starting a betel leaf in which a number of 
jewels were wrapped up. He should sell one of these and put himself 
in funds. Ratna collects his followers and starts for home (455). They 
approach Citaur (456). Their feelings after the long absence (457). 


1 446 ig missing in Ram Jasan’s edition. 
8 These five mystic jewels, the translation of which, it will be seen, presents 
some difficulty, have a prominent part in the story, vide 500, 526, 573. 
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Nagamati hears of the king’s approach. Her happiness. She 
adorns herself. Her companions ask her why she is so happy (458). 
She explains. A herald comes and proclaims the arrival of the King 
(459). The general rejoicings in the city. Ratna’s brothers ride out 
to meet him (460). Music. Ratna arrives and greets his mother. The 
temples are adorned. Padmiavati’s litter arrives. Nagamati’s jealousy ; 
so Padmavati is taken to a separate palace. The news about Padmavati 
spreads abroad (461). Ratna mounts the throne. Charity distributed. 
He embraces his brothers and relations, and makes them presents. 
Music. Holy men of all sects assemble (262). 

At nightfall Ratna visits Nagamati; filled with jealousy of Padma- 
vati, she sits with her face turned away from him. She reproaches 
him (463). He comforts her. Says he still loves her. He embraces 
her (464). She is consoled; laughs, and asks what kind of women he 
met in his travels. ‘Is Padmavati as beautiful as Iam? Bees wander 
from flower to flower.’ He explains that he cannot compare the two. 
There he loves one, here he loves another (465). Night passes in 
conversation. In the morning he goes to Padmavati. She reproaches 
him for deserting her for Nagamati (466). He says he loves her alone. 
She tells him he should not go to Nagamati (467). 





CANTO XXX. 


THE RIVAL QUEENS. 


The beauty of Nagamati’s garden. She goes into it with her com- 
panions (468). Padmavati is told of this, ‘ Nagamati is in the garden 
and the king is sporting with her and her companions’ (469). Padma- 
vati cannot contain her wrath. She hastens to the garden with her 
companions. She meets her co-wife, they smile and sit down together 
on the same seat, with sweet words, but hatred in their hearts. 
Padmavati remarks on the beauty of the garden, and adds that it ig 
not right that the Sugadhraw flower should be in the same garden with 
the jasmine and the Nagésar. Who cares for Jamun fruit if the Mango 
grows with it in the same garden (470) ? Nagamati replies, ‘ That fruit 
is the best which the bee loveth. The Jamun, the Kastiri, and the Coa 
fruits are (it is true) all black, (but still they are the best). The mango 
is set on high but it weepeth in its heart out of jealousy of them, for 
the bee loves them and not the mango. So doth the bee love the black 
Jamun that he hath planted it in the midst of hig garden’ (471), 
Padmavati replies that the shrubs in her garden may be thorny, but 
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the fruit is not so bitter as in Nagamati’s. In the latter there are 
no oranges or vines, and so on. ‘ Remain in thine own garden and 
do not fight with me. There is no flower equal to the jasmine’ 
(472). Nagamati praises the fruits of her own garden. ‘When 
a tree bears fruit, people throw clods at it. When a tree bends 
humbly down, it is because of the weight of its fruit. I am beautiful, 
may she who separated me from my love be burnt to ashes. My love is 
a Raja, thine is a Yogi’ (473). Padmavati,—‘I am a perfect lotus. I 
was created to be worshipped. Thou art the snake (naga) of the world, 
to every one. Thou art dark-featured. Thou art a black bird, andla 
swan. I am a pearl-broidered, and thou art a glass-bead-broidered 
bodice. Thou art an emerald dulled by being beside a diamond. Thou 
art eclipse, and [the moon. A dark night is not equal to the day’ 
(474). Nagamati,—Thou art hard within, like a lotus. Thou spend- 
est thy night lamenting thy husband’s absence’ (475). Padmiavati,— 
‘Lam the lotus beloved of the sun. My heart expandeth when he 
shineth; while thou, gazing regretfully at the sky, art dried and burnt 
up. He and I are all in all to each other. Thou art like a wild fig full 
’ of flies, whose wings are born, but when it is time for them to die. 
Thou arta ndgin (snake) whose bite is mortal’ (476). Nagamati,— 
‘ A lotus bloometh when the sun riseth, but its roots, if touched, foul the 
water. It grows in stinking slime, and its companions are fish and 
frogs and turtles. If it be washed a thousand times it will still stink. 
What shall I say to that beloved who has put coals of fire on my head? 
In the hope of sport with him, thou hast won and I have lost’ (477). 
Padmavati,—‘ Yes, I have won all the charms of the world, my face 
from the moon, my hair from the black snake, my eyes from the deer, my 
throat from the voice of the koil, &e. To my form I gave the fragrance 
of Malaya. Thou art envious of me’ (478). Nagamati,—‘ Why art 
thou proud of charms borrowed from others. I am dark with brilliant 
eyes, my face is fair, and my voice is like the cataka’s, my nose is like a 
sword, my brow like a bow, &c.’ (479). Padmiavati unable to bear any 
longer cries, ‘ Nagamati, thou snake, speak no more.’ Then each speaks 
at the same time. They scream and fight like nymphs wrestling. 
Each holds the other’s arms; bosom to bosom, neither turns back. In 
vain each tries to bring the other down. No one dares to interfere 
(480). 

The wind whispers in Ratna’s ears what 1s going on. He hastens 
there and remonstrates. ‘Do ye not understand that sometimes it is 
night, and sometimes day? Ye are like the Ganges and the Jamuna’ 
(481). The two wives embrace. He takes them into the palace and 
feeds them. He gives Nagamati a golden palace, and Padmavati a 
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silver one. They live happily (482). In due course Nagamati has a 
son, named Naga Séna, and Padmavati a son called Kamala Séna. 
Astrologers prophesy that both will be great rajds. They are richly 
rewarded. (483). 





CANTO XXXI. 


RAGHAVA CAITANYA. 


Amongst the pandits attached to Ratna Séna’s court was one 
Raghava Caitanya. He is the wisest of them all (484). Every one 
has his unlucky moment. One day when it was the first day of the 
new moon, the king asks when the second of the lunar month would 
come. Raghava, by a slip of the tongue says ‘to-day.’ All the other 
pandits say ‘to-morrow.’ Piqued, he adheres to his statement, and, by 
force of magic, when evening comes, makes the moon appear as if it was 
the moon of the second day (485). The pandits disgusted. Next day 
comes, and, behold, the moon is again the moon of the second. They 
accuse him of being a wizard (486). Ratna in a rage orders Raghava 
to be expelled from the country as a wizard (487). Padmavati hears of 
this, and by her fore-knowledge perceives that the expulsion will lead to 
calamity. She sends for Raghava to the foot of the palace. A Brahman 
will go anywhere for hope of a reward, in celum jusseris ibit.1 He 
comes there (488). Padmavati appears at the lattice above, like a spot- 
less moon. Raghava blesses her. She gives him a bracelet. As she does 
so the string of her necklace breaks, and the stones of it also fall. Ra- 
ghava, startled by her glory and the jewels, falls senseless (489). Pad- 
miivati smiles and tells her maidens to revive him. They take him to 
the shade, and ask him what ails him (490). Raghava comes to himself 
with difficulty, and casts his eyes towards the lattice. He speaks inco- 
herently of having been robbed. ‘When Padmiavati looked at me, it 
was like a thag’s poisoned sweetmeat’ (491). He tells how he has 
been striken by Padmavati’s eyes (492). The maidens conclude that he 
has gone mad. They admonish him, and say that many men have been 
struck senseless by Padmavati’s beauty, but she is unattainable (493), 
He comes to himself. He determines to profit by what he has seen. 
‘T will try and earn another bracelet. The Turk has come to Delhi,— 
Shah ‘Alau’d-din, the Emperor. In his mint gold is melted and 
twelve kinds of dinars are made. To him will I describe the lotus, and 
he will come and be the sun to it’ (494). 


1 Svarga jae j6 hée bolawa. 
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CANTO XXXII. 


RAGHAVA’S JOURNEY to DELHI. 


Raghava starts for Delhi. He reaches the door of the Emperor’s 
court. Can get no admission, and is in danger of being trampled to 
death by the crowds of horses (485). The Emperor knew all that was 
going on. He hears that a Brahman beggar is standing at his gate 
with a bracelet in his hand (486). He sends for Raghava. He has 
pity on foreigners. He also has been one (497). Raghava appears. 
The Emperor asks, ‘ Why dost thou beg when possessed of such a brace- 
JetP’ He replies that Ratna Séna has a lovely Padmini of Simhala- 
dvipa, for his wife, in Citaur. ‘She is beauteous as the moon. She 
appeared at the lattice, gave me this bracelet for a reward, and took away 
my life’ (498). The Emperor laughs and does not believe him. ‘Thou 
art praising up a piece of glass. Where is this matchless lady? I have 
sixteen hundred, and, if there is a perfectly beautiful lady anywhere, she 
is in my palace’ (499). Raghava replies,—‘ ‘Thou art an emperor, and 
Ia beggar. I have travelled Hast and West, North and South, but there 
are four things that thou hast not got, the Padmini, Amrita, Hamea, and 
the lion’s cub.! Ihave travelled far and wide and if I am ordered, I 
will describe the four kinds of women, the Hastini, the Simhini, the 
-Citrini, and the Padmini (500). 





CANTO XXXII. 


THE TALE OF Farr WoMEN. 

Description of the Hastini (501), the Simhini (502), the Citrini 
(503). General account of the Padmini (504). Further particulars 
(505). Such is the Padmini who has come to Citaur (506). The 
dangers of her beauty (507). The lightning of her smile (503). Her 
raven locks (509). The parting of her hair (€10). Her brow (511). 
her eyebrows (512), her eyes (513), her nose (514), her lips (515), her 
teeth (516), her voice (517), her ear (518), her cheek (519), her neck 
(520), her arms (521), her bosom (522), her gait (523), her delicate 
grace (524). 

The Emperor is struck senseless by this description of Padmavati’s 
beauty. He becomes enamoured of her, and asks Raghava once more 
to tell him about Citaur and the Padmini (525). Raghava says that 
beside her there are five other jewels in Citaur,? and describes them 
(526). The Emperor richly rewards Raghava, giving him not only 
elephants and horses, but a pair to the bracelet, in which were fixed 


1 See 458. 2 See 453 and 500. 
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thirty crores worth of jewels. He promises Raghava the throne of 
Citaur on the day on which he obtains possession of Padmavati. ‘I 
will first take the five jewels and then her.’ He calls Sur’ja the 
wrestler! and gives him a letter to take quickly to the king of Citaur- 
fort. The king (Ratna) -receives the letter which, after the usual 
polite expressions, runs, ‘Send me, quickly, the Padmini of Simhala- 
dvipa’ (527). 





CANTO XXXIV. 


Tue Wak BETWEEN THE KiNG AND THE EMPEROR. 


Ratna’s rage on hearing the letter read. He will not kill Sur’ja for 
the insult. ‘A thirst which the sea cannot extinguish is not affected 
by alittle dew’ (528). Sur’ja replies,—‘I am come here prepared to die. 
The Emperor sent me knowing this. Beware of his power. He can 
destroy thee if he will. Citaur existeth but by his favour. If thou 
wilt give the Padmini, thou may’st keep Citaur, and will be given 
Candéri in addition’ (529). King,—‘ If my wife go, what is Citaur, and 
what Candéri? Iam ready to fight like Hammira, of Ran’thambhaur ; 
like Hanuman, or Rama Candra. I have founded an era, like Vikrama. 
If the Emperor want money, I will give it him; but if he wish a 
Padmini, let him go to Simhala-dvipa, and fetch one’ (530). Sur’ja,— 
‘Boast not, O king! All the earth boweth before the Emperor. If he - 
wish to go to Simhala, he can, but the day he besieges thy fort, he will 
take all that thou dost possess. Be advised in time’ (531)! King,—‘ Go 
and tell the Turk not to run hither to his death, like Alexander, who 
hastened to the Kajali forest for ambrosia, but obtained naught but — 
regrets. My fortisstrong. Let him come to attack it when he wisheth’ 
(532). Sur’ja returns to the Emperor, and reports. The King refuses 
to listen. The Sultan’s rage. He declares he will destroy Citaur like 
Ran’thambhaur (533). 

He sends out letters in all directions, and calls#his nobles. The 
countless army which assembles (the stock similes) (584). Hnumera- 
tion of the various kinds of horses (535), The elephants (536). The 
nobles, and the various countries they come from (637). The equip- 
ment. They march (538). The terror inspired in the various citadels 
on the way (539). Only two citadels stand firm, Citaur and Kam- 
bhal’nér.@ Ratna hears of the approach of the Turk. He sends 
letters to all Hindt Rajas,—‘ Citaur, the holy place of Hindus, is being 
attacked by Turks. The sea is in flood and there is no embankment. 


1 See 682. 
2 This fort plays a prominent part in the poem subsequently ; see 628 and ff. 
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1 alone am the dyke. Help it, for your own sakes, otherwise he will 
attack you all. As long as the dyke remaineth standing, it is well, but 
once it is breached, the flood cannot be stopped. The betel! is ready.’ 
(540). A similar message is sent by Ratna to the Hindi Rajas who are 
bound by feudal ties to the Hmperor. They meet and approach the 
Emperor, saying, ‘Citaur is the mother of the Hindis, nor can we 
forget the relationship, even though it cause us peril. Ratna Séna is 
ready to sacrifice himsef, and he is the greatest King. amonest the 
Hindis. Be friendly and forgive him, or else give us betel as a token that 
-wemay depart. Then will we go and die, that the name of our honour be 
not wiped out.’ The Emperor gives them leave to go, and three days’ 
law (541). Ratna Séna puts Citaur in battle array. The kings come 
and salute him, Enumeration of Raj’pit tribes. They are ready to 
fight to the death (542). The citadel is provisioned for a seven years’ 
siege. A strong moat is dug zig-zag round it. Range over range of 
cannon. The battlements crowded with warriors, &e. (543). 

The Emperor marches. Description of the effect of the cavalry 
and elephants (544). The cannon (545). Comparison of a cannon 
with a lovely woman (546). The progress of the elephants (547), 
Further description of the progress of the elephants. The dust raised 
made the world dark as the Kajali forest, when Alexander went to it 
(548). The dust and consequent darkness (549). 

The army approaches Citaur. Ratna and his generals mount the 
battlements to see it, but its rear reaches so far as to be invisible. The 
Queen ascends to the roof of the palace, crying, ‘ Lucky am I in having 
a king, against whom the Turks have had to raise such an army ’ (550). 
Ratna is undismayed at the sight. Hg and his friends prepare for a 
sally of cavalry (551). Description of Ratna’s steed (552), and of the 
royal elephants (553). The cavalry and elephants are ready for the 
fray. In front are the chariots, and in the rear are the death-flags, 
behind which there is no retreat. The army sallies forth (554). The 
two armies meet in conflict (555). 





CANTO XXXV. 


THe TRUCE. 
Description of the elephants fighting (556). The hand-to-hand 
fight (557). he terrific combat. Delight of ghouls (558). The 
Emperor urges on more soldiers to meet the ever-advancing Hindis 


1 Taken by a hero before going on a desperate fight. 
2 Throughout the following the King and his army are compared to the moon, 
and the Emperor and his army to the sun, 
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(559). The Raj’ptts are beaten back by the Emperor’s troops, as a 
lily closes before the sun (560). The Emperor attacks the fort in the 
day time (561). By night, the ‘Moon’ (i.e., the Raja) rises, and fires 
blazing bombs at the enemy, which cannot be withstood (562). At 
day-break, the ‘Sun’ (the Emperor) again comes forth, and attacks the 
citadel. The fight lasts the whole day, without result, and so affairs go 
on day by day (563). The Emperor lays a mine, and bombards the fort. 
His artillery is officered by Abyssinians (Habsh7), Greeks (Rim), and 
Portuguese (Mirangi). The mine explodes (564). The confusion which 
arises and the damage done in the fort (565). The King, so far from 
being’ dismayed, makes arrangements for a dancing entertainment, in full 
view of the Emperor. Catalogue of the musical instruments. Every 
device of joy is there; five nautch girls dance. While the Emperor is 
besieging the fort, the king is diverting himself with a nautch (566). 
Description of the songs. High up on the fort the dance proceeds, 
while below the Turks fire off their cannon, as their generals watch 
the entertainment, rubbing their hands, beating their heads, and crying, 
‘When will these fall into our hands?’ (567). The Dancers (568). 
In the course of the dance, one of the dancing girls turns her back 
towards where the Emperor is sitting, down below. The Emperor is 
angry at the insult. He orders arrows to be fired, and the arrow fired 
by Jahangir, Raja of Kannauj, strikes the girl, and she is killed. The 
nautch is stopped. The Turks below applaud the shot (569). The 
King’s people build ramparts of earth and repair the damage caused 
by the explosion (570). They make preparations for performing Jénhar, 
if the worst comes to the worst (571). 

The siege goes on for eight years. Trees planted by the Emperor 
grow up and bear fruit. He becomes weary of his task. Just then news 
comes that, ‘Haréwa,! the Lord of the West, who used to fly before 
thee, has now stood up to face thee. He whose face was in the ground 
has raised his head to heaven crying, “The Emperor is safe fastened 
at Citaur”’’ (572). Hearing this, the Emperor meditates, and determines 
to take Ratna by treachery. He sends Sur’ja, telling him to go to the 
king and speak gently to him: say, ‘I will not take the Padmini. If I 
am but allowed to see her, I will raise the siege. Take Nehicala and 
Candéri, in addition to thine own dominions, and only give me the five 
jewels *® which the sea gave thee’ (573). Sur’ja goes to the king, and com- 
mences by explaining that the Emperor has him like a bird in a cage, 
and can crush him at any moment, as he did Hammira (574), The 
king replies, ‘I am not an era-maker lhke Hammira, like Bhoja, or 


1 By tradition, Haréwa is said to have been a noted thag chief. - 
% See 453, 
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Vikrama. But still we have withstood the siege for seven years, and 
have no want of food. There is also a plentiful natural spring of water. 
We are still ready to fight, and are still prepared, if need be, to die’ 
(575). Sur’jé,—‘O king, he who disobeyeth the Emperor must finally 
be destroyed,’ and soon. ‘Thy fort is on the point of crumbling, take 
_ heed to what I say if thou would’st escape. Let him see thy five jewels. 
If his soul is pleased with one, he will forgive all thy wickedness’ (576), 
King,—‘ The Emperor is my elder (or superior). Hecan forgive me and 
do what he wisheth. What are my five jewels P My whole treasury is 
his. Can Darius cope with Alexander? What thou hast said, I 
humbly accept, but I will not be satisfied without an oath.’ Sur’jaé takes 
the oath with intent to act treacherously, and the king accepts it and 
summons a herald (577), to whom he makes over the five jewels, and 
despatches him to the Emperor, with this message,—‘O, sun of the world! 
hight of the earth! the black crow boweth himself humbly before thee. 
Thy glorious light illumineth the world. Nothing in the nine con- 
tinents is hid from thee. Anger and mercy are both at thy service, 
thou killest in thy fierce sunshine, and revivest in thy shadow. Let 
not the Sun be angry with the Moon, who is eclipsed, and confined in a 
cage, To-morrow morn, the crow will humbly approach thee’ (578). 
~When the herald finishes his message, the Emperor replies. He 
reproaches Ratna for disobedience. This disobedience has made the 
crow’s feathers black (579). ‘Go tell the king that, if he is true, there 
is nofear. He who trusteth himself to me is safe from harm. To- 
morrow the Sun, (7.e, the Emperor) will visit the fort, that thou may’st 
lay thine arms before him.” The Herald, taking the betel of. friend- 
ship, returns to the king, and gives the Emperor’s message. The King 
immediately orders preparations to be made for a feast for the Emperor 
(580). 


CANTO XXXVI. 


Tue Fast TO THE EMPEROR. 


Description of the animals and fowl brought for the feast (581), 
the fish (582), the wheat and cakes (583), the rice (584), the spices for 
the meat (585). The pasties and fruit (586). The way the fish are 
cooked (587). How the vegetables are cooked (588). The pulse-meal 
cakes (bara) (589). The sweetmeats (590). Hverything that is above- 
mentioned has first to be treated with water before cooking. Praise of 
water (591). 

They spend the night in cooking. In the morning the Emperor 
comes, preceded by Raghava Caitanya (592). 

J, 1. 25 
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CANTO XXXVII. 


Tue EMPEROR’S VISIT TO THE FORT. 


Description of the seven-storied palace. The King meets the 
Emperor at the gate. The Emperor admires the fort (593). Beauty 
of the palace. Its gardens and temples (594). The Emperor, looking 
round, notices Padmavati’s palace. Its beauty, and the way in which 
it is guarded (595), He arrives at the seventh story. Its magni- 
ficence, with its wonderful mirrors. The Hmperor is seated on a magni- 
ficent throne-amidst the mirrors. But he thinks most of all of. 
Padmiavati (596), who however is not visible. The King’s hospitality. 
The Emperor converses with the king, but his soul longs for Padmavati 
(597). 

Gori and Badal! suspect the Emperor, and whisper to Ratna that 
they fear treachery (598). Ratna refuses to believe them, especially 
as treachery always recoils on itself. Witness the Pandavas and the 
Kauravas (599). 

The King has 1,600 women slaves, out of whom he selects 84, 
whom he produces before the Emperor. They all use the artillery of 
their eyes upon him. He asks Raghava, which of them is Padmavati 
(600). Raghava replies,—‘ These are only her maidservants. These 
are merely the pearls which set off the diamond. As long as you look 
upwards (towards the lattice windows of the female apartments), she 
will not look up. The Emperor immediately ceases looking up, ‘A 
guest has no right to do so. I will act like Arjuna, and succeed with 
a reflection in a mirror’ (601). He is served with food by damsels 
beauteous as Indra’s nymphs (602). He cannot eat (608) or drink, 
‘I would drink with mine eyes, and not with my tongue’ (604), The 
meal being over, the king waits upon the emperor, offers him trays of 
jewels, and asks for forgiveness, and that the sun of the Emperor’s 
kindness may shine upon him (605). The Emperor expresses himself 
pleased, tells him to retain his own country, and to have the land of 
Maré in addition. He leans upon the King’s shoulder, so that, deceiving 
him by a show of affection, he may capture him by fraud (606). The 
Emperor sits down to a game of chess with the King, first arranging a 
mirror on the wall so that it may reflect the lattice window of the 
female apartments. He sits facing the mirror. The game of chess 
described metaphorically (607). 

The maidens who had served the Emperor go to Padmivati, de- 


1 See 656. 
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scribe him to her, and advise her to look at him, or she will miss a 
sight she will not have a chance of seeing again (608). She goes to 
the lattice and looks out, and the Emperor sees her reflection in the 
mirror. He who has been desiring a castle (rukh) in the game of 
chess, is checkmated when he sees Padmavati’s face (rukh). He falls 
into a stupor. The king, not knowing the reason, expresses concern. 
Raghava says he is only overcome by the betel nut,! and has him put to 
bed. Night passes. The Hmperor comes to himself in the morning 
(609). Padmivati has disappeared, and the Emperor rises, looking like 
a Yogi. Raghava goes to him, saying,—‘ Hath the lotus become poison, 
when it saw the sun? Thou art all-powerful. Why art thou so de- 
straught?’ (610). HEmperor,—‘I have seen a wondrous vision. A 
curtain which had been before my eyes was raised. I saw in my mind 
a lake, in which water had been, and was no longer, Heaven came 
down and covered the earth. It came upon the earth but I could not 
grasp it. Again I saw in it a lofty temple. It was within reach of my 
hand but I could not touch it. In it, I saw, in my mind, an image, but 
it appeared without body and without life. It was bright as the full- 
moon, but, like the philosopher’s stone, it showed itself and disappeared. 
Now wy life is where that full moon is. How can the sun find the new 
moon? The lotus bloomed at night, like a flash of lightning (611). 
That beauteous form hath entered into my soul and dragged out my 
life. I saw a lion’s waist, the might of an elephant, snakes for the 
- elephant goad, and a peacock for its rider. Over it was a lotus bloom- 
ing, round which bees hovered and drank the odour. Two fluttering 
Khaijan birds, between which sat a parrot, while a two-days-old moon 
rose with a bow in its hand. A deer appeared and then became 
invisible. The moon became a snake, and the sun a lamp. I saw it 
very high, and then start away. Mine eyes followed it, but I could not 
reach it. While I gazed at it, itfaded away. It went, as I gazed and 
meditated on it’ (612). Raghava explains the vision. ‘The wondrous 
form which thou didst see was certainly Padmavati. She hath a little 
waist like a tiger’s, and her gait is that of an elephant. Her neck is 
graceful as a peacock’s, aad her hair (brilliant as the lamp of the sun) 
resembleth black curling snakes. Her face was the lotus, exhaling 
gentle odour to the Zephyr, the fluttering khanjans were her eyes, and 
the parrot her nose. The bow is her eyebrows, and the two-day moon 
her brow. She is that deer which appeared and became invisible, whose 
locks are like black snakes, and whose soul is a lamp. Thou did’st see 
her reflection in the mirror, and therefore the image which thou did’st 


l The Area nut eaten with betel sometimes causes faintness. The idiom used 
for it is sdpa@ri lag gat har. 
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see had no life within it. Now take thought and act. He tasteth the 
fragrance of those locks on whose lips they fall’ (613).1 





CANTO XXXVIII. 
THE CAPTURE OF THE KING. 


The Emperor asks for his litter, and starts on his return to the 
camp. The King, delighted at his kindly words sees him off, and heed- 
lessly accompanies him part of the way. The Emperor, conversing with 
the King, leans his hand upon his shoulder in a friendly way, and uses 
words which are sweet in the mouth, but poison in the belly (614). As 
the Emperor passes Padmavati’s palace, she is filled with forebodings. 
As they pass the first palace, the Emperor gives the King a robe of 
honour, a hundred horses, thirty elephants, a kettle-drum, and a spice 
vessel.# As they pass the second palace, he gives cavalry ; at the third, 
costly jewels; at the fourth, 10 millions of money; at the fifth, two 
pairs of diamonds, at the sixth he gives the kingdom of Maro, and at 
the seventh that of Candéri; and when they pass the seventh gate, he 
has the King seized and carried off a prisoner (615). 

Reflections of the poet. There are many waters in this world. 
Some men cross them and some sink. Some are blind, and cannot see 
the fire in the way, and others can see clearly and cleverly. To the 
King success became a disease, for he left heaven and fell down to 
earth. Why should he have trusted an enemy whom he had released 
after having him in his grasp,—and so on. A cruel lesson on imprudence 
is it to the King (616). 

They load the King with fetters, and put him in a cage. The news 
reaches Citaur, and spreads over the country. Lamentation of the 
people. ‘To-day the sun is set and Citaur is in darkness’ (617). The 
cry is ‘the Musalman has conquered the Hindi.’ The Emperor marches 
off with the King. The moral effect of the capture on the whole of 
India. All tremble, and become submissive to him. He returns 
to Delhi. All those who had rebelled, again submit (618). The cruel- 
ties of the King’s imprisonment. He is taunted and beaten if he asks 
but for water. Burning, in want of water, he falls asleep, and wakes 


1 T have given a more full translation of these three verses than usual, as they are 
of some importance for following the plot. The passage, as printed, is, however, very 
corrupt, and the details cannot be accepted as correct. 

2 A caughay?, is a silver or gold jewelled case in four (or more) compartments 
for holding cardamoms, otto of roses, cloves and the like, when presenting them to 
@ guest. 
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in the morning’after dreaming of oceans (619). They continue taunt- 
ing him about his disobedience, and tell him his only chance of success 
is to send for Padmavati if he wishes to escape (620). He gives no 
reply, and prepares for death. Description of his ill treatment (621). 

Padmavati’s anxiety about her husband’s continued absence. She 
can get no news of him. Her sorrow (622). Her lamentations for 
her absent husband (623). The same continued (624). Nagamati’s 
sorrow (625, 626, 627). 





CANTO XXXIX. 


KUMODINI. 


Raja Déva Pala of Kambhal’nér,! a bitter enemy of Ratna Séna, 
hears of his imprisonment, and determines to try and get Padmavati 
into his power. He sends for an old bawd named Kuméodini, a Brah- 
mani by caste, and gives her a betel bira,* telling her to go to Citaur 
and by force, or fraud, to bring Padmavati to him (628), She is 
ready to go, and boasts of the power of her charms and incantations 
(629). She fills a basket with cakes, and starts for Citaur (630), She 
arrives at Citaur, and after reciting her incantations goes into the 
palace, finds Padmavati’s apartments, and takes the cakes to her. As 
she enters, she opens her arms, but Padmavati does not recognize her. 
Then she cries. ‘Thou and I were born in the same town. My father’s 
name was Béni Dubé, Gandharva Séna’s private priest. When thou 
wast a child in Simhala Dvipa, I used to give thee milk to drink. 
I have made a second home in Kambhal’nér, and hearing that thou 
art in Citaur, I have come to see thee’ (631). When Padmavati hears 
the name of her father’s house, she falls on the old woman’s neck 
and weeps. She laments fate. ‘Why did my parents give me this 
unhappy lot by marrying me, and giving me a husband who hath been 
imprisoned? I wish to die, but my shameless life doth not abandon 
me’ (632). Kumédini embraces her and weeps, and washes Padma- 
vati’s face. Consoles her. ‘ Who can wipe out what is written on the 
forehead ?’ Padmavati gives no reply, and remains unconsoled (633). 
Kumédini uncovers the trays of sweetmeats, but Padmavati will not eat 
them. She refuses even to touch them (634). Kuméddini stays. She 
proffers further consolation. ‘Thou art still a young lotus. Thou art 
still in thy tender youth. Why wear these unbeseeming weeds of 


1 See 540, Note 4, 
& Offered to a person entrusted with a dangerous mission, and accepted by him 
or her. 
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sorrow. Adorn thyself. Sit upon thy throne, and sport. Hnjoyment 
is but for a few days, and youth once gone doth not return’ (635). 
Padmavati refuses comfort. ‘She hath youth who is in the shadow of 
her husband’s face. The jasmine of my body will take new shoots, 
when the lord of the house, its waterer, returneth. Till then it will 
remain withered’ (636). Kumédini,—‘ Think not thus of life. As long 
as there is youth there are lovers. No husband is ever constant. Youth, 
like water, diminisheth day by day, and birds only seek the pond while 
it containeth water’ (637). Padmavati,—‘ What is life and youth 
without a husband. She who is wedded to a lion desireth not a jackal. 
The true beauty is chastity. Sin maketh the most lovely to be black’ 
(638). Kumédini,—‘ Old age will come. It will then be too late for 
joy. Thy beauty will all disappear; now is the time for happiness’ 
(639). Padmavati flames up. ‘May her beauty be burnt up, who 
deserteth her own, and lusteth for another. Two kings cannot sit on 
one throne. Youth may go, and lovers may go, but not the memory of 
my husband’s love. If we meet not in this world, we will meet here- 
after. I am sinner enough as it is, for I still live’ (640). Kumédini,— 
‘No taste is appreciated till a new taste cometh on the tongue. Thou 
hast not learned the taste of another man. They only know the taste 
of the first, who have tried another. One sip of nectar filleth not the 
heart, till another hath been drunk’ (641). Padmavati. ‘ Thou art 
my enemy, not my nurse: with inky words hast thou come to cheat me. 
Water is clean till ink falleth into it, The very moon would become 
black if defiled with such ink. Thou art insulting me with a smile 
upon thy mouth. My husband (¢ydma)-lover is brilliant as the sun, 
other lovers are black (¢ya@ma) as ink’! (642). Kumédini,— Thou 
hast already black ink upon thee,—I see it in the blackness of thine eyes, 
Nay, black collyrium is adornment; so also is the black mole on the 
cheek. A line of ink giveth an enhanced charm. The pupils of the 
eye are black, and the whole world is seen by them, and soon. How 
can there be whiteness where there is no black? How can there be a 
body, when there is no reflection P Déva Pala is an all-powerful king. 
Thou wilt forget Citaur, when thou hast gone to Kambhal’nér’ (643). 
Padmiavati bends her brows in wrath. ‘ Déva Pala is my husband’s foe, 
How paltry is the bear compared to the lion; and, lo! a harlot is telling 
me a love-message from him. Were my lord here he would cut thy nose, 
and ears, and paint thy face black. He would shave thy head, and 
mount thee on an ass’ (644). | 


1 So the printed editions. The original was probably a pun, or corrupted form 
of swam and ¢cyama. 
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CANTO XL. 


THE FALSE YOGINI. 


Padmavati founds a Dharma-cala, in the hope of earning the release 
of the king. To every traveller who resorts to it, she gives food and 
water. From all she asks for news of her husband. The Emperor, 
hearing of this, sends for a harlot, clever in acting. He dresses her 
like a Yogini, and sends her to Citaur with instructions to persuade 
Padmavati to become a Yégini, and to bring her to Delhi. She arrives 
at Citaur, dressed as a Yogini (645). She comes begging to the palace 
door. A maid-servant tells Padmavati of her. ‘A YGgini is at the 
door, and beggeth lke one who hath lost a beloved. Though still in 
her first youth, she is living in austerity. She hath torn her veil and 
hath put on the beggar’s blanket. She hath the ashes of separation, 
and matted hair, a skin over her shoulder, and a rosary round her 
neck. Her voice is wild, and her very footsteps burn the earth’ (646). 
Padmavati calls her, and asks her whence she has come. ‘Why art 
thou so distraught ?’ ‘My beloved hath gone to a far country, and for 
him am I become a Yogini. What are life and youth and body, when 
my love is gone? So I tore my veil and took the beggar’s blanket. I 
wander everywhere and call for him. Though he dwelleth in my 
heart, he answereth not (647), I have wandered and wandered. I 
have gone to Banaras, to Gaya, to Jagannath and Dwaraka, to Kedira- 
naitha and Ayodhya (648), to Gaumukha, Haridwara, Nagarakota, the 
Tila of Balanatha and Mathura, to Suryakunda, Badarinatha, Ramanatha, 
Gomati, Gurudwar, Sétubandha, Suméru, Alakapura (the city of 
Kuvéra), Brahmavarta, Béni Sangama (7. e., the Prayaga), Nilakantha, 
Micrikha, Kurajéta, and Gorakshanatha. I went as far east as Patna, 
but found not my beloved (649). I wandered everywhere. I saw the 
Turks at Delhi, and the prisoners of the Emperor. Amongst them I 
saw one Ratna Séna, exposed to the sun and denied all shade. I saw 
other kings prisoners there, who, seeing me to be a Y6gini, fell at my 
feet, (and implored me to release them). But what could Ido. Delhi 
is not such an easy place. There is no escape from prison there. My 
body hath lost its soul in compassion at his suffering. How can she 
live whose husband is such a prisoner ?’ (650). 

Padmavati learning that her husband is a prisoner, her grief is a 
hundred-fold intensified. It is like melted butter added to fire. She 
falls in horror at the Yogini’s feet. ‘ Let me have thy feet, that I may 
lay my eyesupon them. O, take me where my husband is! Show him 
to me as thou hast seen him, and I will give my life to thee as a sacri- 
fice. I will give thee all the rewards of my chastity and religious virtue, 
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if thou wilt only tell me of him. Thou art Guru, I am thy célt. I was 
wandering in error and thou hast shown me the way. Wait for me but 
for a moment, that I may dress asa Yogini and go with thee.’ Her 
maidens advise her to restrain herself. A Yégini cannot divulge her 
Gurw’s instructions (651). The maidens (suspecting the falseness of 
the Yogini, continue to her). ‘Take alms Ydgini, and go.’ Then, to 
Padmavati, ‘Thou wilt not find thy love with such trivial deception. 
Remain at home till thy husband returneth. Let thy austerity be to re- 
main at home. Instead of thy ascetic’s vessel, wear thy modest veil, and 
for thy ascetic’s horn, take thy sighs. For thy matted locks, bear the 
pangs of separation,’ and soon. ‘Before going with this woman, first 
seek advice from Gora and Badal ’ (652). | 





CANTO XLI. 


Tur CoUNsEL OF GORA AND BADAL. 


Taking the advice of her maidens, she herself runs on foot to Gora! 
and Badal’s palace. The two heroes come out to meet her. She refuses 
to be seated. They ask her why she comes in such haste on foot and in 
public (653). Padmiavati’s tears. Her distraught condition (654). 
‘Ye, Gora and Badal are two pillars. No one is brave in the battle- 
field like ye, The creeper of separation hath become a tree, and over- 
shadoweth the earth. Let me become a Yogini and run thither where 
my love is a prisoner. Let me be bound, and let me release him’ (655). 

Gora and Badal are greatly distressed. Say they, ‘ We were vexed 
with the king and warned him against entering into treaty with the 
Turk.* Our suspicions have been realized, but as long as we have life 
we will not retreat, nor should’st thou become a Yogini while thy 
husband liveth. Be of good cheer. The star Canopus? is risen, and 
the Hathiyaé asterism roars. The waters abate, the king will surely 
return. The rains are over and Canopus appeareth. We will saddle 
and away. We will smite the demon of eclipse and release the sun, 
and no root or sprout of grief will remain’ (656). Padmavati gives 
Gora and Badal the betel, exclaiming, ‘To what canI compare you? Ye 
are like Hanuman and Angada, like Arjuna and Bhima,’ and so on. 
‘As Hanuman served Raghava, so do ye the king; as Bhima showed 
valour in the burning lac house, risking his life for others when he 
dragged the blazing beam, so do ye’ (657). Ye are Rama and Laks- 


1 Gora was Padmavati’s uncle and Badal her nephew. 
& See 598. 
8 I. e., Autumn, when Kings go out to fight. The ‘ Vikrama Kala,’ 
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mana, Drona and Gangéya,! Nakula and Sahadéva, Yudhisthira and 
Duryédhana, Bhoja and Nala, Raghava and Paracu Kama, Bharata 
and Catrughna, opponents of Kamca and Canura, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha. Help me as Bhima helped the Pandavas’ (658). They 
take the betel, and tell Padmavati to call her litter and return home; 
she should not walk, She revives, and returns joyfully to her palace 
in a way consonant with her dignity (659). 





CANTO XLII. 


Toe DEPARTURE OF GorA AND BADAL. 


Yacoda, the mother of Badal, comes and clasps his feet; saying, 
‘Thou art but a child, what knowest thou of battle? Mighty kings who 
opposed the Emperor could not protect Hammira.’ Description of the 
Emperor’s power. ‘ Where great kings crash to ruin, what hast thou to 
do? ‘To-day is the day for receiving thy bride home from her father’s 
house. Remain at home and be happy’ (660). Badal,—‘ Mother, 
think not of me as a green boy. I am Badal, the lion of battle. When 
a lion heareth a herd of elephants his soul is mightily moved, and his 
lion-racehood* cannot be hidden. I am ready to fight the Emperor alone. 
I would stand before a mad elephant unmoved, and tear its trunk and 
out-root its tusks. I will plant myself in the battle-field firm as Anvada. 
Consider me notas a child. Where’er the king is imprisoned, there will 
T enter and release him, even if it be hell’ (661). As Badal equips 
himself for battle, the marriage procession of Badal’s bride approaches, 
The bride appears, moonfaced, and brave in all her finery. Her beauty. 
She laments when she hears of her husband’s departure; ‘ As I arrive 
at my husband’s gate, he departeth to a distant land.’ Her bridesmaids 
try in vain to console her (662). She casts aside her veil, and stands 
humbly at the door. She casts a piercing glance at Badal and gathers 
up her raiment, but her busband looks another way and hardens his 
heart. Then she smiles and looks towards him, but he turns his back 
to her. Turning his face away he is wroth, ‘I will not walk towards the 
woman’s face.’ The bride wonders at his ill-omened conduct. She is too 
modest to address him (663). Then she considers, ‘I have not gained 
my love by my modesty, let me cast it aside and address him?’ She 
smiles and catches his waist-band, saying, ‘ A husband should not refuse 
his wife’s request. ‘To-day I am come for the first time from my father’s 
house, and thou, my love, art going to the battle. I have left my home 
but to meet thee; what leaving home is that, when my lord leaves me e 


1 The grandfather of Bhisma. 
2 Raj’pats call themselves Simha, lion. 


at eas 
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The bride hath not seen her beloved even one eye-full, and the beloved 
hath not yet met the bride once in his life. I am a lotus full of hope of 
union, and the bee who sippeth my nectar should not desert me. I lay 
my forehead at thy feet, (Hear me, my Lord), and, lo, now thy feet are 
bound in the tangles of my locks, so, how can’st thou leave me P’ (664). 
Badal,—‘ Lady, loose my waist-band. When a husband goeth forth to 
war, his wife should never grasp it. ’Tis true, fair lady, that for thee 
to-day is thy starting for thy new home, but for me it is the starting 

for where my king is in prison, Till my king return free, heroism 

alone fills my soul, not love. Women and land are hand-maidens of 

the sword, whoseso sword conquereth them, to him do they belong. 
In whoseso house the sword is pulled from the fist of the wielder, there 

is there no virile power, no moustache nor beard. On my face hair 

has come, let me play with life for a stake, and earn heaven in my 

master’s service. The word of a man ne’er turneth backwards, e’en as 

the tooth of an elephant, once grown, doth not return into his mouth. 

Thou art but a girl, O lady, and understandest not. He who fighteth 

understandeth. A man whose heart is full of war, careth not for love.’ 

(665). The bride replies,—‘ If thou would’st fight, I have made pre- 

parations for a love conflict. My bosom have I made the van, and the 

army of love in wrath is routing the troops of separation. My heroism 

is the vermilion on my brow, like the red blood on a naked sword, My 

brow is a bow, and mine eyes provide the arrows,’ and soon. ‘First. 
fight with me and then think of war’ (666). She is unsuccessful in her 

entreaties. She weeps, in vain (667). 





CANTO XLITI. 


Tor TALE oF GORA AND BADAL. 


Gora and Badal consult together. They determine to meet deceit 
with deceit. They will deal with the Emperor as he has done with 
them (668). They prepare 1,600 covered litters, and fill them with 
knights. They prepare one special litter to represent that of Padma- 
vati, in which sits concealed a smith. They adorn it, and surround it 
with maidens with waving chowries. They cover the litters with 
jewelled covers. They accompany the litters, proclaiming that Padma- 
vati is travelling. ‘The Queen is going to release the king, offering 
herself as a hostage. Thirty thousand horses is she taking, and sixteen 
hundred litters’ (669). 

Gora goes to the jailor in whose charge the king is. He gives him 
10 lakhs of rupees as a bribe and flatters him. ‘I supplicate the 
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Emperor. Padmavati is come, saying, “I am come humbly to Delhi 
with the keys of Citaur.” She begs, that as she has the keys of the 
treasury with her, she may obtain permission to see the king for one 
hour, to make over the keys to him. She will then present herself to 
the Emperor in the palace.’ The jailor, when he sees the bribe, becomes 
like water. Reflections on the effect on the moral character of taking 
bribes (670). Under the influence of the bribe the jatlor omits to 
examine the litters, He goes to the Emperor, and says, ‘O sunof the 
earth, the moon hath come, and all the planets and stars with her in 
1,600 litters. Padmavati has come with the keys of the treasury of 
Citaur. She begs, with folded hands, that she may make them over to 
the king, for one hour. She begs that she may first see her husband, 
and then she will come into thy female apartments’ (671). The 
Kmperor gives the order to allow one hour’s interview, and the royal 
litter goes in to the king with the others. The smith who is inside 
disguised as Padmivati gets out, cuts the king’s fetters and makes 
obeisance. Fury rises in the king’s heart as he is made free. He leaps 
on to a horse and roars like a lion. Gora and Badal grasp their swords, 
and the other knights mounting their horses all standready. Hach con- 
siders himself devoted to death and slays his thousands. News of the 
trick, and that they have cut their way out, is brought to the Emperor 
(672). They take the king off to Citaur. They are pursued by the 
Emperor with an immense army. Gora says to Badal, ‘ One eclipse is 
over, another is about to commence. See the immense army.’ Badal 
replies, ‘Do thou accompany the flight of the king, and I will stay 
behind and meet the Emperor’s troops. I would play a game of polo 
with the Emperor, and do it alone. I will earn my name of Badal, 
when I carry off the ball from the field’ (673). Gora insists on Badal 
accompanying the king, while he stays behind. He is old, what regret 
will there be for his death. He keeps a thousand knights with him, 
and sends the others with Badal, and the King. He awaits with his 
thousand men, the onset of the Emperor (674). The game of polo 
begins in right earnest. Poetical comparison of the game of polo to 
the sport of a woman’s love (675). Gora roars a challenge in the 
battle (676). The battle. The charge of Gora and his companions 
(677). The thousand knights are slaughtered one by one. Not one 
turns his bridle, all their wounds are in front; as one falls another 
presses forward to die in his place. Finally they are all killed, and 
Gora alone remains alive (678). Gora sees that all his companions are 
dead, and knows that his fate is at hand. He flings himself furiously 
into the battle, one against thousands, but does not die. He fights 
desperately. The Emperor orders him to be taken alive without delay, 
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for Ratna Séna is escaping (680). The Turks call upon him to 
surrender. He replies not. He looks upon his death as certain, and 
refuses to be taken alive. No one captures a lion alive. When he is 
dead they may drag him as they will. He is determined to cover 
Ratna’s retreat (681). Sur’ja,! the wrestler, attacks him, with Mir 
Hamza, ‘Ali, Ayub and Taya, the general who had conquered Landhaur. 
Gora is struck in the belly with a javelin, and as it is withdrawn his 
bowels fall out. A bard exclaims, ‘Well done, Prince. Carry thy entrails 
on thy shoulder that thy horse may not tread on them’? (682). Gora 
cries, ‘It is the end, I must fall to the earth, It is the end, and my 
head must roll in the dust.—He rushes upon Sur’ja, who again wounds 
him with a javelin, while Gora strikes him with his sword, He strikes 
a second blow which Sur’j4 receives on his shield, and a third which falls 
on his helmet (683). Sur’ja finally strikes a terrible blow and smashes 
Gora’s head. The portents which occur at Gora’s death. Thus Gora 
dies, and the gods bring him water, while Badal escorts the king safely 
to Citaur (684). 

Padmavati’s joy at hearing of her husband’s release (685). The 
rejoicings when they meet. She worships his feet, and he kisses her 
head (686). Padmavati expresses her desire to sacrifice herself for him 
(687). Then she addresses Badal and praises him (683). The King tells 
her the horrors of his imprisonment. His only consolation was the hope 
of meeting her again (689). Padmavati tells the story of her sorrow | 
(690). 


CANTO XLIV. 


Tor TALE oF Ditva PALA. 


Padmavati continues,—‘In addition to this I tell a thing that 
wringeth my soul. A cruel mountain of sorrow fellon me. Déva Pala 
sent a bawd, in disguise of a Brahmani, who came to me deceitfully. 
Her words were like poisun to me. I restrained my five senses, and I 
repeatedly mortified myself’ (691). When he hears the conduct of 
Déva Pala, a hard thorn falls into the heart of the King. He deter- 
mines to seize Déva Pala before the Turk arrives at Citaur. He remains 
awake the whole night. Next morning he sets out to besiege Kam- 
bhal’nér, a difficult fort to take. He has a terrible fight (692). 


1 See 627, 
2 This refers to an old Raj’put legend. The poet is hardly responsible for it. 
3 In the original the sound excellently re-echoes the sense, 
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CANTO XLV. 


Tue Ficut with Deva Pita. 

Déva Pala roars forth in the battle to Ratna, ‘Let me and thee 
fight in single combat,’ He strikes Ratna in the belly with a poisoned 
javelin, which pierces through his body and comes out at the back. 
Ratna himself strikes Déva Pala and cuts off his head. He then falls 
senseless, and loses his power of speech. He is brought home on a bed 
(693). 





CANTO XLVI. 


THe Enp or tHe Kiva. 
The King dies, after making over charge of the fort to Badal (694). 
Padmavati dons her silken séri and goes forth with her beloved to the 
pyre. She adorns herself to become Sati (695). 





CANTO XLVI. 


THE Sati. 


_ Both Nagamati and Padmavati become Satis (696). They prepare 
the pyre, distribute alms, circumambulate seven times, and are burnt 
without contortion of a single limb (697). 

While they are burning with their beloved the Emperor comes and 
besieges the fort. He hears the fate of Ratna and Padmavati and 
throwing a handful of ashes in the air, declares that all the world is 
illusion. His whole army does the same, and cries, ‘ Until this dust falls 
on our tombs, the desire of the world will not be satisfied.’ Then they 
take the fort by assault, and Badal dies fighting in the gate. 

Before the Emperor’s army takes it, the women of Citaur immolate 
themselves, and the men all die in battle. He destroys the city, and 
CITAUR BECAME ISLAM (698). - 

‘IT asked the meaning of all this from learned men, and they told 
me that they understood it not. The fourteen continents are all in 
man’s body. Citaur is the body, and the King is the soul. Simhala- 
dvipa is the heart, and Padmavati is wisdom. The parrot is the Gurw, 
who showeth the right way, without whom the world is void of quality, 
and Nagamati is the cares of this world, and he is saved who is not 
cauzht by her. Raghava, the pandar, is Satan, and ‘Alan’d-din, the 
Emperor, is illusion. So meditate on this love-story, and let him who 
can understand Turkish, Arabic, Hindui, whatever languages there are, 
in whatever tongue the way of love is told, all praise it (699). 
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‘IT Muhammad have collected and written this book. He who 
heareth it may gain the pangs of love. I collected and joined it with 
my heart’s blood, and, with the love of love, mine eyes flowed tears. 
Knowing this did I compose my lay, that so a mark might remain of 
me in this world. Where ts now that Ratna Séna, and where that wisdom- 
bearing parrot? Where is that ‘Alaw’d-din the Emperor, and where that 
Raghava who told him tales? Where is that lovely swan Padmavati ? 
Naught of them hath remained, but their story. Happy is she whose fame ts 
like unto hers. The flower may die, but its odour remaineth ever. Who 
hath not sold his fame in the world, and who hath not bought it? If 
a man read this lay and also remember me, he hath bought two-fold 
weight, (7. ¢., he benefiteth himself and me) (700). 


‘Muhammad, thou art old. Thy youth is gone. Thy strength is 
departed and thy body is lean. Thy sight is gone and thine eyes give 
naught but tears. Thy teeth are gone and thy cheeks are sunken. Thy 
tongue is stiff and thy words are halting. Thy wisdom is gone and 
people call thee mad. Thy pride is gone and thy head is bent. Thine 
ears are gone and thou only hearest those who speak loud. The blackness 
of thy locks is gone, and thy head shaketh. The black bee of thy locks 
is gone and hath left them grey. Thy youth hath won the game and 
carried it off for its prize. As long as there is hfe, youth remaineth, 
but when death comes, it becometh another’s. 

‘When an old man noddeth his head, it shaketh in anger on 
that account (that his youth is gone). Who was it that blessed me 
and wished that I might live to (forsooth) a good old age?’ (701). 


APPENDIX I. 
List oF FLowEeRS AND TREES. 


In several passages Malik Muhammad gives long lists of names of 
flowering plants and of trees. Their identification has been difficult, 
the ordinary dictionaries having been found to be untrustworthy guides. 
The following is a list of most of the names which occur. The spelling 
of the vernacular words is only provisional, pending the fixing of a 
correct text. |; 

I know nothing of botany myself, and must express my acknow- 
ledgments to Dr. Prain, of the Botanical Gardens, Sibpur, for the 
identifications given. The list will be found useful by future lexico- 
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Many of the plants named are little known, and a con- 


venient list giving the scientific nomenclature authoritatively has long 


been wanted. 


Ajiri, the common Fig, Ficus ca- 
Pica. Ly, 

Amrita béli, (?) the Black Currant, 
Ribes nigrum, L. 

Auna,? Aola, the Emblic Myrabo- 

an, Phyllanthus emblica, L. 

Aba, or ama, the Mango, Mangifera 
Indica, L. 

Ama, see Aba. 

Imili, the Tamarind, Tamarindus 
Indica, L. 

Katahart, the Jack-fruit, Artocar- 
pus integrifolia, L. 

Kadamba, the Kuddum, Antho- 
cephalus cadamba, Mzq. 

Kamarakha, the Averrhoa, Aver- 
hoa carambola, L. 

Karaiida see Rai-karatida. 

 Karana, the Citron, Citrus medica, 
L., var. acida, Brandis, C. acida, 
Roxb. 

Kisimisa, the Grape Vine, Vitis 
vinifera, LZ. The same as dakha. 
A Persian form. 

Kunda, the Indian Jasmine, Jas- 
minum pubescens, Willd. 

KiujG, a kind of Rose, Rosa Bruno- 
niana, Lindl. 

Keora, see kéiaki. 

Kétaki, or keord, The Fragrant 
Screw-pine. Pandanus odoratis- 
simus, L. 

Kerad, the Plantain, Musa para- 
disiaca, L. 

Késara, the 
sativus, LD. 

Khajira, the Date-palm, Phoenix 
sylvestris, L. 


Safflower, Crocus 


Khirani, the Mimusops hexandra, 
Roxb. | 

Khuruhuri, the Khurhur, Ficus 
cunia, Ham. 

Galagala, the Elephant Lemon, or 
Kumaon Lemon, Ottrus Limonum, 
L. 

Gulala, the common Basil, see 


below. Ocimum  Basilicum, 
DL. 

Gua, the Areca-nut palm, Areca 
catechu, J. Roxburgh says 


this is the Bengali name of 
supart. 

Caméli, the Arabian Jasmine, Jas- 
minum sambac, Azt. 

Campa, the Champak, Michelia 
champaca, L. 


Ciratji, Buchanania latifolia, 
ftoxb. Its kernels are used in- 


stead of the dést badama. 

Chohara, the Date-palm, Phoenix 
dactylifera, L. 

Jabhir?, the Orange Citron, Citrus 
medica, L. var. 

Jéiphara, the Nutmeg, Myristica 
officinalis, Z. fil. 
Jamuna, the Black Wild Plum, 
Hugenia jambolana, L. 
Jahi, the Spanish Jasmine. 
minum grandiflorum, L. 
Jiéhi, a variety of Indian Jasmine, 
Jasminum auriculatum, Vahl. 
Tara, the Palmyra Palm, Borassus 
flabelliformis, Z. 

Turuija, the Citron proper, Citrus 
medica, L, 

Tuir, the Mulberry, Morus Indica, 
L, 
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Dakha, the Grape Vine, the Hindi 
name of Kisimisa, Vitis vinifera, 
id | 

Darii, or darima, the Pomegranate, 
Punica granatum, L. 

Nariara, the Cocoanut, Cocos nuci- 
fera, L. 

Nagésara, the Rose Chesnut, Mesua 
ferrea, I. 

Nardga, the Orange, Citrus auran- 
tium, L. 

Nimbu, see Niu. 

Niu, or nimbu, the Sour Lime, Citrus 
acida, Roxb. ; 

Newanji or nyaitiji, the Red Cur- 
rant, Ribes rubrum, L. The 
name is only known in Lahiul 
now-a-days. 

Nyaitiyji. see Newanji. 

Bakauri, the Abelia, Abelia tri- 
flora, Br. Most of the species are 
Japanese and Chinese. This one 
is found in the N.-W. Himalaya. 

Badahari, the Barhal, Artocarpus 
lakoocha, Roxb. 

Badama, the almond, not the Ter- 
minalia catappa, but the Prunus 
Amygdalus, Baill. 

Béri or baira, the Jujube, Zizyphus 
jujuba, LD. 

Bolasari, see modlasart. 


Dr. Prain continues :— 
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Mahua, the Mahoowa tree, Bassia 
latifolia, Roxb. 

Mialati, the Clove-scented Aganos- 
ma, Aganosma caryopliyllata, 
Don. 

Molasari or Bolasart, the Mimusops 
elengi, Innn. 

Rai-karaida, the Corinda, Carissa 
carandas, D. 

Rasa béli, the Wax-plant, or Honey- 
plant, Hoya lanceolata, Wall. 
Sankhadrau, Sorrel, Rumex vesi- 

carius, D. 

Satibaraga or Sadabaraga, the 
Marigold, Calendula officinalis, 
ibe | 

Singadrahara, the Weeping Nyctan- 
thes. Nyctanthes arbor-tristis, 
D. 

Sudarasana, the Rose-apple, Hu- 
genia jambos, L. 

Supari, see Gud, theAreca-nut palm, 
Areca catechu, LD. 

Seot?, the Dog-rose, Rosa glandu- 
lifera, Roxb. 

Séu, the apple, Pyrus malus, L. 

Sdnijarada, the Oleaster or Wild 
Olive, Hlaeagnus conferta, Rowbd. 

Haripharyauri, the Indian Goose- 
bery, Rhodomyrtus tomentosa, 
Wight. 


‘By the bye, the majority of the names have a Pafijabi ring about 


them, and most of the plants that are not natives of the N.-W. Provinces 
are ones that come from the West (Pafjab to Persia), or that come from 
the Kumoan Hills, rather low down. 

‘Thus, taking the flowers— 

‘The kadamba, karanad, kunda, campa, juhi, malati, singadrahara, 
and sudarasana might be natives of the writer’s country. (But the 
kadamba may have been introduced from the Lower Provinces.) 

‘The késara, caméli, jahi, satibaraga, are Western plants introduced 
before his time to Oude. (The jadi may also be from Kumaon). 
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PLAN of FORT WILLIAM and Part of the CITY of CALCUTTA 
WITH A PROJECT FOR THE FORTIFYING THE FORT 





Surveyed and Drawn by WILLIAM WELLS, Lieutenant of the Artillery Company in Bengall 
in the year 1753. 










This Yellow sheweth the New Projected Wall, with ’its moat, 
Brest-Work, Foot Bank, y¢ Cover’d way, ‘its Redouts, Traverses, 
and Slope. 

N. B.—The Gates, Bridges, outlets from the Cover'd Way, 
Barracks, &c., are Reffer’d to a Larger Plan. 
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The lighter hatchings indicate the portions of the Fort discovered by excavation in 1883... : 


The darkest hatchiiigs indicate the portions discovered by excavation in 1891-92. 


The black indicates portions actually existing. 
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The lightest hatchings indicate portions of the Fort not yet exposed by actual excavation 
(December 1892). .03........... 


Reg No. 262, As, Soc,. B.—May 93.— 880. 
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‘The kadamba, kétaki, nigésara, mélasart (perhaps), must have been 
introduced from the eastward by way of the Lower Provinces. ° 

‘The jahi (see however note above), kija, bakauri, rasa-béli, seot?, 
and sénijarada are natives of N.-W. Himalaya, and, except the jahi, 
which also comes from Afghanistan and Persia and can stand a deal of 
heat, can hardly have been known to him, unless he was in the habit 
of going some way into the hills, for I do not feel sure that they could 
have been grown in the plains. At any rate, if he could grow them 
below, they came originally from the hills of Kumaon or Kashmir.’ 

In another communication regarding the trees, Dr. Prain writes : 
‘The names of the oranges and lemons are interesting and fall in 
exactly with those known to Bonavia, in the very country in which 
the poet wrote. 

‘You will note again the very marked Pafijabi and Himalayan ring 
about the names, e.g.,in the red currant, with a regular Hill name. 
In this case, I think that the amrita béli7! must be the black currant. 
I cannot think why the author gives (in the same passage) the two 
names, supadri and gud, of the betel-nut. They mean exactly the 
Same now-a-days. The name for sorrel? I do not find in any of our 
books, I give, however, the Latin name of sorrel. The Indian goose- 
berry? has not any name quoted so far as my reading goes. I give 
its Latin name also. J¢ is an exception to the rest of his fruits, for it 
comes from South India and Ceylon, (the only thing that is restricted 
to these parts in his whole list. ) : 

‘Gulala is the common basil of old-fashioned English gardens. 
The name is usually given, not to the green-leaved plant we know, 
but, to a purple-leaved form that one gets in India. By the way, the 
plant is generally spoken of as gulal tuls?, so that the word is used as an 
adjective. Our basils are, of course, the Indian tulsis, but, owing to 
our and their interest centering on different ones, they give their name, . 
unqualified, to a different one from the one that is unqualified by us. 
Thus :— 


Hnglish name. Scientific name. Indian name. 


= 


Tue BAsIL. Ocimum basilicum. Gulal tulsi. 
Sacred Basil. Ocimum sanctum. TY UWLST. 
Sweet Basil. Ocimum gratissimum. Ram tulsi. 


1 Bélz is the Pafijabi name for the black currant. 

® Saykhadaradu, which I had identified with the Sanskrit Suykhadrava, which the 
dictionaries translate by ‘sorrel.’ G. A. G. 

3 Haripharyauri, translated in all dictionaries by ‘Indian Gooseberry.’ G. A. G. 
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List or Brrps. 


The poet also gives (stanza 29) a long list of birds. Unfortu- 
nately I know even less about them than I do about botany. I accord- 
ingly applied to an acknowledged authority, Dr. Scully. The following is 
condensed from the information which he very kindly gave me, together 
with what I have been able to make out from inquiries from natives. 

Kaga, the Indian Crow, Corvus splendens, Viellot. 

Kaila, the Indian Cuckoo, Hudynamys honerata, L. According 
to the poet, its cry is ‘kuhi, kwha.’ 

Guduri. An Urdii glossary translates this by padand, the aalee 
Skulking Warbler, which Forbes says is Sylvia olivacea. Its ery is ‘ tuht, 
tuhs,’ 

Papihaé. Dictionaries call this the Sparrow-hawk, which is wrong. 
It is the Hawk-cuckoo, Hieroccyx varius, Vahl. It is a true cuckoo and 
not related to the sparrow-hawk, The poet says its cry is ‘piu, piw’ 
(beloved, beloved). The ordinary native tradition is, that it says ‘pz 
kaha’ (where is my love?) Itis the ‘ Brain-fever Bird’ of Anglo-Indians. 

Paréwa, the Blue Rock Pigeon, Columba intermedia, Strickland. 

Péanduki, a sort of family name for many species of doves. We 
may perhaps consider that the particular species intended is the Indian 
turtle dove, Turtur meena, Sykes. Its cry is “a single tahi.’ . 

Bhigaréja, or Bhimaréja. The dictionaries wrongly call it a Shrike. 
Ti is the Racket-tailed Drongo, Dissemurus paradiseus, L. Sanskrit 
Bhringa-raja. It is a sort of King-crow. As the poet says, ‘It speaks 
many languages.’ It is an excellent talker. 

Mahari, not identified. Its cry is dahi, dahi. 

Mora, the peacock, Pavo cristatus,.L. | 

Saré, not identified. Forbes gives saru, a kind of bird, a species of 
black-bird. In the poem itis coupled with the su@ or parroquet. The 
ery of both is said to be raha-caha, which seems to mean twittering. 

Sud, see sdré. It is a Parrot or Parroquet. Dr. Scully says, ‘In 
the absence of evidence tending to fix the particular species, we may 
take the commonest species, vzz., the rose-ringed parroquet, Paleornis 
torquatus, Bodd.’ 

Haréwa, a v. |. for paréwa, above, the Gold-fronted Green Bulbul, 
Phyllomis aurifrons, Temm. It is a well-known cage-bird and a beautiful 
songster. 


Harila, the green pigeon, Crocopus phomicopterus, Latham. 
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Study of Sanskrit in Ceylon—By Panvir Hart Mowan VipyAsudsnan. 


The island of Ceylon has been known to us from very early times: 
first, as a fabulous country inhabited by a class of men called Rakshasas, 
who, though civilised in arts and sciences, were yet rude in their habits 
of life; secondly, as a country of precious stones during the Buddhistic 
period; and lastly asa country occupied by a large colony from the 
city of Simhapura in Western Bengal, then called Radha. But after 
the Arabs, the Portuguese and the Dutch came to trade in the East, 
and became the lords of the Indian Seas, the Bengalese who used to go 
to Ceylon, embarking at the ancient port of Tamralipti, the modern 
Tamluk, ceased to make sea-voyages. 

It is owing to this fact, that, at present, communication between 
Ceylon and Bengal has become a thing of the past. With the exception 
of a few natives of India who happen to visit Colombo on their way 
to Hurope, the people of this country know very little of Ceylon. 

At a time when the spirit of adventure awakened the dormant 
energy of the Indian people to action, and when the barriers raised by 
Hinduism against sea-voyages were removed by the enlightened 
spirit of Buddhism, thousands of barks used to sail from Tamralipti 
to the shores of Ceylon, (7, e., Tamraparni or Tamraveni of the ancients). 
It was through the efforts of those merchants that the fame of the 
mineral wealth of Ceylon became known to the Romans and the Greeks, 
who had intercourse with the empire of Magadha. More than two 
centuries before .Alexander’s conquests in the Hast, Indian merchants 
from Sravasti, the ancient capital of Oudh, used to visit Ceylon, evidence 
of which is now coming to light from the sacred books of the Buddhists, 
preserved in the Archives of the Dalai Lama at Lhasa. 

Besides what can be gathered from Tibetan sources, something 
can be gleaned from the Kalpalata, the Ratnamala, and other Sanskrit 
works lately recovered from Tibet by Babi Sarat Chandra Das. 

The story of Muktalaté, which has been published in the Biblio- 


theca Indica Series contains the following :— 
aa: werfeahas: staetycatiea: | 


waciacgria fawegryarsy 
* * * * * 


aaa faougnia vara fast gfq | 
WAsy Ae TAG ATA I 


z.e,, “Some time afterwards native merchants from Sravasti crossed 
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over the sea and reached the island of Ceylon. Having resided there 
for some time they crossed the sea again and reached their native town ; 
and after bowing before their Lord they gave him an account of her 
(z.¢., the princess’) behaviour and handed over her letter to Him.” 

Mr. James D’Alwis, in his preface to the descriptive catalogue of 
Sanskrit, Pali, and Singhalese literary works, observes :—“ If the Orient 
pearls for which Ceylon has been famed from all antiquity, are still 
highly prized amongst the nations of the world, the intellectual pearls 
which Oriental scholars of many nations will be enabled to gather from 
Lanka’s store-house of Literature, will not be esteemed as less precious 
or valuable.” ‘This remarkable passage struck me very much when 
I glanced over the pages of his catalogue. Being a Brahman, I did 
not attach much value to the numerous Pali and Singhalese Buddhist 
works which have been enumerated init, nor did 1 wonder at the 
mineral wealth and pearls which Ceylon possessed in olden times. 
What struck me most was the account of the study of Sanskrit which 
prevailed in Ceylon during the early centuries of the Christian era. 

So early as the fifth century the study of Sanskrit was considered 
essential for all those who passed for literati in Ceylon, and Sanskrit 
scholars were respected side by side with the professors of Pali, the sacred 
language of the Buddhists. Weare told inthe Mahavaméga that Brahma- 
nism flourished in Ceylon for about ten centuries, till 1000 A. D. This 
statement is borne out by facts and also by the Sanskrit works which — 
were written by Singhalese authors, It is also very interesting to note 
that while the nine gems, called nava ratna, adorned the court of Vikra- 
maditya during the 6th century A. D., the Augustan age of India, 
there should have been a king on the throne of Ceylon, who in 
scholarship in Sanskrit and in versification was not less gifted than the 
son of Sarasvati—the immortal Kalidasa. 

The fame of Kumaradasa as a poet had spread far and wide, and 
Kalidasa who had read one of his productions—the ‘“ Janaki-harana’— 
was so much struck with the true poetic genius of the Royal Poet of 
Lanka that he was induced to make a journey to Ceylon to meet him. 

Oriental scholars have not yet been able to gather sufficient chro- 
nological information about the age of Kalidasa to enable us to enter 
into a discussion on the subject. There are so many conflicting state- 
ments as to his date, that one is apt to be bewildered by them. There 
is a tradition in Bengal that he died in the house of a courtezan, 
This statement, whether true or false, is borne out by a tradition which 
can be gathered from Singhalese works. The learned Bhikshu Dhar- 
marama, in the preface to his edition of the “Janaki-harana,” gives promi- 
nence to this account. It is said that Kalidasa struck with the wonder- 
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ful poetic genius of Kumaradasa, undertook a long and tedious journey 
from Central India to meet the royal bard in his native land. 

“ Kumaradasa who was a profound Sanskrit scholar and poet reigned 
nine years, and ended his life by throwing himself into the funeral 
pile of his friend Kalidasa.” The following lines from the Singhalese 
work called “ Perakumbasirita” fully corroborate the above statement 
and further record the very high merits of the king as a poet :— 


Ejara Kiwiyara pinin Jénaki-haranaé mahakavbendi, 
Kumaradas rada Kalidas nam Kivindu Hata Siya divipidi. 


z.e., “The king Kumaradasa who with immortal poetic felicity 
composed the Janaki-harana and other great epics, sacrificed his life for 
the great Kalidasa.” 

An episode so interesting for the hight it throws on the lives of 
Kumaradasa and Kalid4sa demands our atteution. The Singhalese story 
in brief is this :— 

The king was in the habit of frequenting the house of a woman 
to whom he was attached. On one of these visits he wrote on the wall 
the two lines— 


Padmat padmam samudbhitam 
S’riyate na cha drisyate. 


z.e., “It is heard, but not seen, that a lotus flower is produced from 
another lotus flower.” 

Under them he wrote a line offering a reward to the person who 
should complete the verse. Kalidasa, then on a visit to the great royal 
bard whose poem he had seen in India, took lodgings that evening, as 
chance would have it, in the same house, and happening to see the lines 
on the wall, completed the verse by adding,— 


Balé tava mukhambhojat 
Tvannetrendivaradvayam. 


zi.e., ““O Maiden! from the lotus of thy face have sprung up the 
two blue lilies of thine eyes.” 

The woman to whom perhaps the poet meant the lines as a com- 
pliment, influenced by the hope of obtaining the promised reward, mur- 
dered KA4lidasa that night and hid his body. 

When the king visited her the following morning, she demanded 
the reward as the writer of the couplet. But Kumaradasa, detecting in 
them the genius of a true poet, would not believe her, but insisted on her 
disclosing the realauthor. On being threatened, the murderess confessed 
her crime. When the corpse of Kalidasa was brought out, the king’s 
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sorrow and consternation knew no bounds. He ordered a grand funeral 
in honour of the renowned poet. When the pile was lighted, the 
generous-hearted monarch, overwhelmed with sorrow, sprang into the 
fire and was soon consumed by the flames together with his brother 
bard. Five queens of the king instantly followed his example. 
According to the Singhalese custom, seven monuments were erected, 
and seven b6-trees planted on the spot of the cremation. This sad event 
appears to have happened at Matara (or Mahatirtha), where the king 
is said to have resided at the time. 

Within the town there is a place by the name of “ Hat Bodiwata’’ 
( aaatfiyas—the garden of seven bé-trees), which tradition points out as 
the scene of this tragedy. 

In India a similar tradition prevails regarding Kalidasa, who is said 
to have written the following verse :— 


HUH FoHata wed a gq ew | 
qe aa Gals aufalacgag i 


i.e. “It is a mere hearsay statement, that flower begets flower, but 
no one has realized (the truth of it) by actually seeing it. O Maiden, 
how is it that I see two lilies on your lotus-face P” 

It is curious that the traditions that prevailed in both countries 
should be substantially the same, though expressed in different words. 
Of the two, the Indian sloka is decidedly the better. 

Some Oriental scholars have conjectured the date of Kaliddsa to be 
in the 6th century. That Kumaradasa was a king of Ceylon in the 
6th century is a historical fact, as can be gathered from the Mahdava- 
mga, therefore it is not improbable that the great Indian poet Kaliddésa 
was a contemporary of Kumaradasa. 

It is to be regretted that the original works of Kumaradasa should 
have been lost. But quotations from his Janaki-harana are to be 
found in Patanjali’s Mahabhashya, in Rajasekhara’s work, in Ujjala- 
datta’s Unadi Vritti, and also in Kshemendra’s Auchitydlankara. Prof. 
Peterson, in his paper ‘On the Auchityélankara of Kshemendra, with 
a note on the date of Patafjali,” made the following remarks :— 


“RaICeraey— 
ufy faethe ediqaed ast aaayadleaad | 
aeuatiqy wT avd ataq dsaeia HgAeNT 
(Kshemendra’s Auchityalankara.) 


i.e, “By Kuméradasa— 
O, give up the firm (warm) embrace and leave the lover who is 
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timid at this first union. O beauteous Maiden! the rays of the rising 
sun are appearing and the cocks are crowing.” | 

“The discovery that Kshemendra quotes this verse and assigns it to 
Kumaradasa will one day, I hope, prove a valuable datum for the Maha- 
bhashya itself. Unfortunately we do not yet know Kumaradasa’s own 
date. But the following verses by him are quoted here, as, with the 
present example, presenting strong internal evidence that a writer who 
quotes Kumaraddsa cannot have lived at the date now widely accepted 
for Patanjali.”’ 

Prof. Peterson again published the following note in the Academy 
for the year 1885, page 277 :—‘‘ I have lately come across a date for 
Kumaradasa and the name of his book. In Jalhana’s ‘ Sikti Muktdvali’ 
the following verse of Rajasekhara’s treats of this poet :— 


STARS Gu Twa fea fa | 
ata: qHItarey aug afe wa I 


“7.e, ‘The poet Kumaradasa and Ravana, if any, are the only 
persons who can achieve the Jénakt-harana (or Rape of Sita) in the face 
of the Raghuvamsa (or unawed by the dynasty of Raghu).’ 

“Tt is clear from this that Kuméaradaésa wrote his ‘Janaki- 
haranam’ after Kalidasa.” 

I think, by writing ‘after Kalidasa,’ Prof. Peterson meant after the 
“‘ Raghu-Vamsa,” for it is only stated in the above sloka that Kumara- 
dasa’s ‘“Janaki-harana” was a later production than the ‘“ Raghu- 
Vaméa.” But it does not necessarily follow that Kumaradasa flourished 
after Kalidasa. 

The ‘ Pada-Chandrika,’ by Raya-Mukuta, a commentary on the 
Amarakosha, which is a work of the 15th century, has numerous 
quotations from Kumaradasa’s ‘“ Janaki-harana.” This shows that the 
work was largely used in India during the 15th century. 

We are told by the Singhalese historians that about the 14th 
century certain. Dravidian kings conquered Ceylon and exterminated 
all the Sanskrit and Pali works of that island; so much so that the 
Singhalese, after the downfall of this dynasty, had to bring all the sacred 
books from Burmah. It seems that Kumaradasa’s works were also 
destroyed at that time in Ceylon. But as the Janaki-harana was extant 
in India up to the 15th century, we may hope that it will, some day, be 
discovered by the Pandits who are now engaged in collecting Sanskrit 
Manuscripts under the auspices of the Government. 

In 1870 Mr. James D’Alwis, who was entrusted with the work of 
searching for Sanskrit and Pali manuscripts in Ceylon, discovered a 
manuscript of the Singhalese Sanna, 2 e., a literal translation of the 
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work, the “ Jaénaki-harana.” Being himself a great scholar, he was able 
to appreciate its excellence. He caused a Pandit to restore ten verses 
of the work from the said sanna, or Singhalese commentary. 

I here quote his remarks on the poem: ‘“‘ The Janaki-harana is a very 
ancient and very interesting Sanskrit poem. A Singhalese Sanna, or 
literal translation of it, alone has been discovered. It is, however, 
possible that the original work may still be found in some nook of an 
old monastic library. Like all Singhalese Sannas, this translation quotes 
the words of the original in their integrity, and it is therefore not 
impossible to restore the words to their original poetical form; though, 
we confess, the manuscript in our possession requires much correction 
after comparison with other copies, which, we hope, may yet be found. 
But its restoration into metre is undoubtedly a very arduous work. 
Considering, however, that this poem, according to the opinion of the 
learned in Ceylon, is ‘not inferior to the works of Kalidasa,’ the 
Indian Shakespeare, and that it may be ranked amongst the Mahakavyas, 
or great poems, it may be well worth the trouble of some Oriental 
scholar in Europe to undertake the work of restoration.” 

I am glad to notice here that recently Bhikshu Dharmdrama, 
the learned Principal of the Vidyalankdéra Oriental College, Ceylon, 
has done great service to Oriental scholarship by restoring Kuméaradasa’s 
Janaki-harana into metre from the Singhalese literal paraphrase. He 
has collected several manuscripts of the sanna, and has built an edifice | 
with the material contained in them—which, I may hope, will be found 
to resemble its prototype—the lost Janaki-harana, if found out in future. 
Had Mr. D’Alwis been living now, how glad he would have been to see 
the realization of his hopes about the work in the labours of Bhikshu 
Dharmarama—twenty years later. 

To enable us to form an estimate of the comparative value of the 
restored verses, 1 subjoin a transcription in Devanagari of the first 10 
verses of the Canto IX from the present edition, side by side with those 
restored by Mr. D’Alwis. (See Appendix I.) 

From a careful examination of the above it will be seen that the 
spirit of the verses given by Dharmarama and D’Alwis is the same, 
though a slight alteration in the arrangement of the lines 1 be noticed 
here and there. 

The occasional deviation of Dharmardma’s sglokas from those given 
by Mr. D’Alwis is due to the use of synonymous words. This is chiefly 
due to the fact that Dharmarama had access to more correct and trust- 
worthy manuscripts than Mr. D’Alwis had access to twenty years ago. 
It is also to be noted that he took greater pains than Mr. D’Alwis, as 
he had gleaned materials from different sources with a view to publish 
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the complete work of the “ Janaki-harana.” Mr. D’Alwis had frankly 
confessed his inability to procure further materials, and so he was 
content with restoring to us only ten verses of the entire work. 

It is a pity that Bhikshu Dharmarama should have thought it fit to 
publish his edition of the Janaki-harana in the Singhalese character, 
which is not intelligible to many of us. I believe, if the production were 
transliterated into Roman or Devanagari character, it would be sure to 
receive the recognition it deserves at the hands of many Oriental scholars. 

I beg to submit the first forty-two verses of Canto I, which I have 
transliterated into the Devanagari character. I rejoice to say that, in 
my humble opinion, true signs of poetic genius can be seen from the verses 
I have already transliterated.* (See Appendix II.) 


APPENDIX I. 


VERSES RESTORED BY BurxksHu DHarMARAMA, 
OANTO IX. | 

uf yauw way aafaq vay aaa Tar wuss: | 
gt yaw afaarufine: aa garfaaeq WAT a |v 
RAW W wiH-awaa weed ayefanar fag: | 
aaa yaifgaie faefuert: sermfagat ya: wath R 
Graal Jauaataat afe warsea YT GLA | 
suaat ay sat wlaet fat aatughaararseng | 8 
Ut VR AG! agataqaw atat zafats aa | 
xfa @ at atfafa ataarna: ufavartctaaat fe atfia: 4 2 
feat 4 Garqeay area a aa aatafaafa-Faa: | 
afsfeyatsta wa: useata faat 4 Ae fanafa faga: yy 
naify ua ufeatuatad factsaat at vaateataat: | 
qata ala fe ux yaredt Rafat WUATT waa Ie 
ufarat aaaaagat etfs Whaat JoUE ufay | 
farz-arfts-gat gufam: wad woRifa TATA | © 


* [On Dharméraéma’s edition of the “ Janaki-harana,” see Professor KE. Leumann’s 


review in the Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. VII, p. 226. Hd. |] 
7, 1, 28 
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aa afa avefafaata 4 qua aq aafea BeTHAA | 
aft und stea TI UPSAS Bee a TAT IS 

qi manga wAlcut sare arate ata at AA | 

afa saqsicat faafat frog aed queria AAT |e 
segue: freat fuut-na: ast a ufafadeceat | 
yay iat TAR AM Aaeaaiay afaartaat | re 


CANTO IX. 


VERSES RESTORED BY Mr. D’Atwis. 


afa yang wow aafaq aay alee war wate: 
sa garmifaargq aay a: Ut cae afaat-afeaee le 
faamuta a Wasa ya gat ayefamar frag: | 

aaa wretqefaee mate qafdqel veUy | R 
Treats Gauwatan’ afe aarseaqy YT FCAT | 
auaat ay fax Taal sat adtagtaararsay | 8 
UX GMAT Tye: Bgata: Jow atat zufaqat aaa | 

afa @ at afafa amar: ufavaretaaat fe atfaa: 1 2 
feat a qarqeryw areata ua agiafayfa-Baa: | 
atsteumtsta un gszara feat a ae fanaa faa: wy 
fartsaut at qaaradtat: varia we ufeataataaa | 
qaufeat WIAA uaa ata ala fe ux gataaay ¢ 
ufaaat qaHnaagal acts Wat quge faq | 
faaz-aifis-qgar qafem: wad wants FATT || © 

au afte gveta-faata & ofa gard fea Bera | 

7 kay ae gees aT UESaS Tee Fa ATI S 

ay aeanaut aatcel cure eatety ara at aq | 

afa vaqaaata aaa freq AWS seat frarfae pe 
sequre: frwar fram: eat w ufafaterzat | 
naa Wet TAR seqdt Maas ataarfaat lee 
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CANTO IX. 


Translation. 


1. Thus when his (eldest) son had happily spent a few months, 
the king got his three remaining sons married and started for his 
capital. 

2. (The Princess) born of the earth, when about to start in the 
company of her husband, touched in reyerence with tearful eyes the 
feet of her father. Her steps were graceful and slow owing to the 
heaviness of her heart (at the prospect of separation) and also to that of 
her limbs. 

3. Then her father addressed his accomplished daughter in lan- 
guage which was (at once) instructive and also befitting the vows of 
purity in the fair sex; so that she might always abide in virtue. 

4. ‘O my daughter, being possessed of extraordinary self-respect, 
do not be proud of your personal charms, your high accomplishments, 
your royal parentage, or of your budding youth; for the welfare of 
the female sex consists in the love of their husbands. 

5. “The wordly success of men is not due to woman. But men are 
the source of the good fortune and prosperity of their wives. For 
there cannot be lightning without clouds, though the clouds appear 
charming when there is no lightning. 

6. ‘Hven when you become angry, do not use a strong word to 
your husband. It is said that silence is the best resource of a noble 
wife when she is reproved by her husband. 

7. “A wife devoted to her husband by her chastity, charms a good 
husband. <A wife-who has abandoned a virtuous life, incurs the irre- 
deemable displeasure of a virtue-loving husband. 

8. “Your behaviour should be good, so that when it reaches my ear, 
my heart which is sore and infirm with age, may not be pained in a thou- 
sand parts. 

9. ‘Let not this cherished hope of mine, which is centred in you, 
even by chance end in nothing.” When the old man expressed himself 
in this manner, sorrow choked his throat and he could not speak any 
more. 

10. The couple at last set out from their father’s home, having 
bowed their head to the feet of king Janaka. The wreaths of flowers 
which adorned the crown of the bridegroom which was topped with 
glittering gems, and also the dressed locks of the bride now covered the 


feet of king Janaka, 
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AAR-ETUF | 


CANTO L. 
qaizaarataatnaaeat sada areata fear | 
AAAIMALAL SS] UCIAG sla UTt UTS WR 
Qq-A 8-H -VATH-TaT-TaAaeylKA: AATF? | 
WUPMIA-Aataaat sara carfea atfeaaq | R 
anita way qe weg wala aaetuarfeatane | 
fang at miqr-atiaygeaiatufia-afae-cfa: | 8 
Hage wa fasygen-wHaaafeaeeany | 
facgatfewfaas-ez-faanaug fea at TATe | 8 
freqemacaiaag aq Vass: eA aya | 
RHE Tt SSAA A est Aa-aTIAG ty 
cole aut cfeat weMaettast AaIeTarar | 
afamarataa ad vata aAAaralzatefearata | ¢ 
aaa faauan-we fan aaa aalcaa | 
gdfad ae-eUe-gae AOA aa ATA | © 
wei gaat fafeart faust tafeargare: vaae | 
TaTAMal Aza TIM FRAMUF aaa TET |< 
af ay asat-faegy fasitaataaia goate | 
aqataatated dfanui ax fad wWeeAAERT | € 
yat-fasfafaaal Wala Gleqshgqagee VATA | 
fagfant argatagarg aatt ate fafeatTqeaq 4 ee 
aa aatxefea-aiaaits casa e-atcarta | 
mlasatet faeyfaatfeatataae anct fata 13a 
asad ufacatfaarit wal gat argfaar: gard: | 
AAA FATA AD-QaVAs AAAATH: | VR 
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HMA AFAGUM ATM FORT JURA! | 
femt attr: WITA-WSHBAMe TA CATATIAT |) LB 
faailqusasaaitsat oF fatsagafearaaeg | 
fea: aSyqe-qaw-We-aIayaSlea-qifAAT: || UB 
aaa Teataaa sfasatiuefanaa | 
Beles -Say-gewat aaaMITstaathy VF yp wa 
ammaay ya faattat: ae faa fafeateHe: | 
aua-satacwiture feni sceta xatfata | ee 
aqaQaA Tawsaentsauat Gacfaarta | 
faata-aattua-qaate: Meare sy TTF I YO 
qayantsa-Ayzaqat RBiywMARaa-aaawra« | 
feazfaqat FAW Ia-WT Awa YT Sata Fa | vs 
fafafeiatsag nia aa weATEUENTATAUE | 
qrataacaatatd at wae afer araay | re 

| Aaa BAW Malay] gzeqT queng | 
yu ftaramaaantfretaati BLAMTARIT | Re 
yey araafiefeaice atutfrutat ate Fasatg: | 
qiaTaasza-afeaacrata wife fLuafaataTz || Re 
AMARTTMAATAAUTAIa RA WLM fas | 
sNeeq: wataalfacaraaMaAAwatta | 22 
RaaAT gfe wemM? athasart vfasarare | 
atumatn guys fatia gaia watzantgarfa || RR 
VAUWAAMT NAAFI aM aataaaia Aa: | 
ABUT GFSTTAAYCIML A Vel faMMVTIT || Re 
WaT anifsamsagiqal ayliawaaeig | 
aan feardaaiaatafraetayat Tats 1 RL 
alat afaat HaqUryia ra feaquuttarta | 
anaaay ana fafeat ae: waa fafuafedar | ee 
AAR FE Fae BcaIT acfararaa | 
ueara fant gar qalfaafafae® | Ro 
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aeamais faanfesr adt a ean afaat + Se | 
aala Salas a Ge aa Guang fuctearft Rs 
aA SH BHUTTO: We fautg a fate wet | 
Se faust g wal ae afsare aw qaafsam |) re 
farqractat aaataast-amaat afeafaanan | 

Kala TEI TaaTyUaA Blan yaafetawusat: | se 
gmzy ufsquwty atatfa wat gaaazgei | 
dqatar xq SyaAfeat tq aaa: TAT: |) Br 
ATURASY BAAMAMASINSSABAT | 

GAITKW AMAIA HY ATA BAT Ta? || BB 
aug aaa fauat faataart vagrant | 
zag faatafaaw aMmzsq @H aqctats: | 8a 
aa ae qaumaat sara faqaata ez at | 

aa amt aquiaqwaafeta w aatier qaaet | Re 
fafaqaiszarmaed aferad faa eee | 
afqzaant sufaoet at acat ast fai afe aa faa} By 
aifaynd ABSA BATGA TRIS BLL! | 

AAT VSAAAAIY TUY TlsGUTA TM: | Re 
qed wraat AleTeqany vw wey” | 

faa va: ANT FEF awa Aafead feats: 1 Be 
atfatsat fafsiangqea aataaal qaaa weg | 
AAAS AIT HY WAT AAT azatcfaragq | ee 
ealaimcaacar Aataaeanta vat featat: | 
fadtsta Ta eA GoraqaAyY wErart WHIFA 1 8e 
am aa aqahe-ug-aaatefeastaaae: | 

Mag wie fafua aia carfata A fara: vo 
aqamumataatmaeatey ara: fafeat 4a | 

asi fararafe ag BaaR TI Yudifa WHA | Ve 
atatsta seal Vaasa saya TaWAAUSa: | 

aaity aa faafagnal Tema Ty HIT SAT oR y 
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CANTO I, 


Translation. 


1, In this earth there once was a great city of the name of 
Ayodhya; a city that surpassed all other cities in respect of wealth 
and prosperity. So prosperous (was it, that it looked) as if it had fallen 
down from heaven by the weight of its great wealth. It was a city 
which was a great resort of the Kshattriya race, as the Sami tree is the 
constant abode of fire. 

2. The moon became radiant by the reflected refulgence of the 
rubies that decked the spires of the lofty edifices of that city. Nay, 
her (the moon’s) countenance became florid through jealous wrath at the 
sight of the superior charms of the fair females that lived there. 

de The opulence and prosperity of that city brought joy to all, 
except to young maidens that sought their lovers. For the lustre that 
issued from the gems of the golden gates of that city dissipated dark- 
ness and made night bright as day. 

4, The glowing flags of China satin, which streamed in the sky 
from the lofty steeples of the mansions of that city, seemed like projections 
chiselled out from the moon. 

5. The swans that were swimming in the moat surrounding the 
city-wall cast wistful looks towards the lakes of the city; but out 
of despair, owing to the lofty walls which stood in their way, they were 
reminded of the exploits of Paragu-rama, who by his arrow cut a passage 
through the Mount of Krauficha. 





A brief account of Bhaskara, and of the works written, and discoveries 
made, by him.— By tus tate Panpir Baru Deva Ssrri, C.LEH. 


[Notr sy Hpitor.—The following paper was found amongst the papers of the 
deceased Pandit after his death in 1890 and communicated to the Society, of which 
he was an Honorary Member, by his relations. It forms a portion of the preface to 
his revised edition of Mr. Wilkinson’s translation of the Golddhydya of the Siddhdnta 
Siromant, published in the “ Bibliotheca Indica,” so far back as 1861. This preface 
was, apparently by an accident, not printed at the time, and the Pandit kept it by 
him, and spent considerable pains over numerous and careful corrections, which he 
subsequently added. There seems to be no donbt that he intended to publish it on 
some future occasion, and there cannot be a better place for its appearance than the 
Journal of the Society of which he was so long a valued member. | 


Bhaskara was born in 1036 of the Sdlivdhana era—or in the year 
1114, A. D—Some authors mention that he was an inhabitant of Bira, 
a Maratha village; but he himself states, at the end of his Golddh- 
yaya, that his native place was near the Sahyadri, or the Western Ghats, 
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and it appears to me that he was an inhabitant of Vijapura, the 
ancient metropolis of the Karnatik. Some say that he was a Maratha 
Brahman follower of the Yajurveda; but his method of annotating, 
which is still current in the Karnatik in annotating poetical works, 
shews that he was a Kanara Brahman of Vijapura. His father, named 
Mahegvara, was a very great Pandit and Astronomer, and a virtuous 
man. He had acquired the title of Achdérya (Doctor) in the assembly 
of the Pandits. 

Bhaskara studied aJl the sciences acquired by him with his father. 
It cannot be ascertained whether he or his father was patronized by 
any Raja, or whether he was a rich or poor man. But it is certainly 
true that he was expert in science, a very great poet, and an excellent 
Astronomer. 

In his time, Lalla’s work on astronomy, called Sishya-dhivriddhida- 
Tantra, more usually styled the Dhivriddhida simply, was much used, as 
the Siddhanta-Siromani is at present. Bhaskara first made a commentary 
on Lalla’s work, and then wrote his own work on astronomy, called 
Siddhaénta-Siromant, in two parts, Ganitddhydya and Golddhydya, compos- 
ing before it two introductory works: the first on Arithmetic, called 
Pati, or Lildvati, and the second on Algebra.* He compiled his excellent 
work Siddhdnta-Siromani in the 36th year of his age, or 1150, A. D. 
Its first part, Ganitddhydya, is divided into 12 chapters, viz. :— 

Chapter I. Called the Madhyagati, which treats of the rules for | 
finding the mean places of the planets, contains 7 sections. 

Section 1. Kinds of time. 

Section 2. Revolutions of the planets, &c. 

Section 3. Rules for finding the ahargana (or enumeration of 
mean terrestrial days elapsed from the commencement of the Kalpa) 
and thence the mean places of the planets, &c. 

Section 4. The dimensions of the Brahmanda (universe), and of 
the orbits of the planets, and thence the rules for finding Se mean 
places of the planets. 

Section 5. This section, called Pratyabda-Suddhi (the remainders 
of additive months at the beginning of each year), treats of rules for 
finding the remainders of additive mouths, subtractive days, &., at 
the beginning of each year, the small ahargana (or enumeration of 
the days elapsed from the beginning of the current year) and thence 
the mean places of the planets. 

Section 6. Determination of additive months and others. 

Section 7. The Desdntara correction, &c., and conclusion of the 


first chapter. 
* [Or Vijaganita, Both have been translated by Colebrooke,—Hd. | 
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Chapter II. Called the Spashta-gati, which treats of the rules 
for finding the apparent places of the planets. 

Chapter III. Called the Zripragna, treats of the rules for resolv- 
ing questions on time, finding the positions of places and directions. 

Chapter IV. Called Parva-sambhava, on the possibility of the 
eclipses of the sun and moon. 

Chapter V. Of lunar eclipses. 

Chapter VI. Of solar eclipses. 

Chapter VII. Rules for finding the lengths of the shadows re- 
flected from the planets, 

Chapter VIII. On the rising and setting of the planets. 

Chapter IX. On the phases of the moon and the position of the 
moon’s cusps. 

Chapter X. On the conjunction of the planets. 

Chapter XI. On the conjunction of the planets with stars. 

Chapter XII. Rules for finding the time at which the declinations 
of the sun and moon become equal. 

The second part of the Siddhanta-S"iromani, called Goldédhydya 
is divided into 13 chapters, with an appendix. Of this part the 
translation is given here. 

[The translation of the Goladhydya, or Treatise on the Spher. e, being 
now out of print, the following account of its contents is added for 
the sake of completeness :— 

Chapter I. In praise of the advantages of the a of the sphere. 

Chapter II. Questions on the general view of the sphere. 

Chapter III. Cosmography, (including a refutation of the suppo- 
sition that the earth is level). 

Chapter IV. On the principles of the rules for finding the mean 
places of the planets. 

Chapter V. On the principles on which the rules for finding the 
true places of the planets are grounded. 

Chapter VI. On the construction of an Armillary Sphere. 

Chapter VII. On the principles of the rules for eae the 
questions on time, space, and directions. 

Chapter VIII. The explanation of the cause of iene of the 
sun and moon. 

Chapter IX. On the principles of the rules for finding the time 
of the rising and setting of the heavenly bodies. 

Chapter X. On the cause of the phases of the moon. 

Chapter XI. On the use of astronomical instruments, viz., (1) the 
gnomon, (2) the vertical circle, (3) the Phalaka (invented by Bhas- 
kara), (4) the Yashti, or staff, (5) the Dhi-yantra, or genius-ingtrument, 
(6) the self-revolving instrument, (6) the syphon. 

J. 1. 29 
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Chapter XII. The seasons. 

Chapter XIII. Useful questions,—a collection of problems. Ed.]. 

In this work Bhaskara has variously exposed the errors of Lalla, 
whose work he had formerly annotated. 

We now proceed to mention the discoveries of Bhaskara. 

1. He discovered that the earth has the inherent dye os) of 
attracting all things around it,* and 

2. That portion of the equation of time which is due to the 
inclination of the ecliptic to the equinoctial.+ 

3. He found out the tdtkdlika, or instantaneous motion of the 
variable quantities—the planet’s longitude, and the sine of the are. 

Bhaskara says “the difference between the longitudes of -a planet 
found at any time on a certain day, and at the same time on the follow- 
ing day, is called its rough motion during that interval of time; and 
its tatkalika motion is its exact motion.” 

The tdtkdlika, or instantaneous motion of a planet, is the motion 
which it would have in a day, had its velocity at any given instant of 
time remained uniform. Thisis clear from the meaning of the term 
tatkalika, and it is plain enough to those who are acquainted with the 
principles of the differential calculus, that this tatkalika motion can be 
no other than the differential of the longitude of a planet. This tdtkalika 
motion is determined by Bhaskara in the following manner.t 

a af x % a % x a sea: 

Now, the term tétkdlika applied by Bhdskara to the velocity of 
a planet, and his method of determining it, correspond exactly to the 
differential of the longitude of a planet and the way for finding it. 
Hence it is plain that Bhaskara was fully acquainted with the prin- 
ciple of the differential calculus. The subject, however, was only inci- 


* | Siddhanta-S’iromant. Chap. III, 6.—EHd.] 

+ [Siddhanta-S’iromani. Chap. V, 16, 17.—Hd.] 

{ [The calculations given by the author are omitted, as they have already 
been published in J. A. S., B., Vol. XXVII, pp. 213 and ff.—Ed. ] 

§ [See, however, two papers by Spottiswoode in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XVII, p. 222 and Vol. XX, p. 845. Mr. Spottiswoode con- 
sidered that the pandit had overstated his case. He added ‘ Bhaskara undoubtedly 
conceived the idea of comparing the successive positions of a planet in its path, and 
of regarding its motion as constant during the interval, and he may be said to have 
had some rudimentary notion of representing the arc of a curve by means of auxi- 
liary straight lines. But on the other hand, in the method here given, he makeg no 
allusion to one of the most essential features of the Differential Calculus, viz., the 
infinitesimal magnitude of the intervals of time and space therein employed. Nor 
indeed is anything specifically said about the fact that the method is an approxima- 
tive one. 


‘ Nevertheless, with these reservations, it must be admitted, that the penetration 
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dentally and briefly treated of by him, and his followers, not compre- 
hending it fully, have hitherto neglected it entirely. 

4, The ancient astronomers Lalla and others say that the differ- 
ence between the mean and true motion of a planet becomes nothing 
when the planet reaches the point of intersection of the concentric and 
excentric. But Bhaskara, denying this, says that when the planet 
reaches the point where tne transverse diameter of the concentric cuts 
the excentric, the difference of the mean and true motions becomes 0.* 

For let p be the mean place of a planet at any time on a certain 
day, and p’ that at the same time on the next day; and e and é be the 
amounts of the equation respectively: then pte and p’+é will be 
the true places of the planet; .. p’—p + (é—e) will be the true motion 
of the planet; taking p’—p the mean motion from this, the remainder 
é~—e is the difference between the amounts of the equation. Thus, 
it is plain, that the difference between the mean and true motions of 
the planet is the rate of the increase or decrease of the amount of the 
equation. Therefore where the amount of the equation becomes 
greatest, the rate of its increase or decrease will be nothing; or the 
difference between the mean and true motions equals 0. But as the 
amount of the equation becomes greatest, when the planet reaches the 
point of the excentric cut by the transverse diameter of the concentric 
(see the note on verses 15, 16 and 17 of Chapter V), the rate of its 
increase or decrease must be nothing; that is, the difference between 
the mean and true motions will be nothing at the same point. This 
is the principle of the maxima and minima, with which, it is thus evident, 
Bhaskara was acquainted. 

5. He ascertained that when the are corresponding to a given 
sine or cosine is found from the table of sines, this will be not far from 
its exact value, when it is not nearly equal to 90° or 0° respectively. 

6. He discovered the method of finding the altitude of the sun, 
when his declination and azimuth and the latitude. of the place are 
given. Thisis a problem of Spherical Trigonometry, which he first 
solved by two rules in the Ganitddhydya. Of these two rules, we 
have shown one in the note on verse 46 of the 13th Chapter of the Gold- 
dhydya, and the other is the following :— 


shown by Bhaskara in his analysis, is in the highest degree remarkable; that the 
formula which he establishes, and his method of establishing it, bear more than a 
mere resemblance—they bear a strong analogy—to the corresponding process in 
modern mathematical astronomy ; and that the majority of scientific persons will 
learn with surprise the existence of such a method in the writings of so distant a 
period, and so remote a region.’ Hd. ] 

* [Siddhanta-S’iromani. Chap. V, 39. Ed.] 

+ [Siddhanta-S’iromani, Appendix. Ed. ] 
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Multiply the equinoctial shadow by the radius and divide the 
product by the cosine of the azimuth. Assuming the result as an 
equinoctial shadow, find the sine of an assumed latitude, 2. e., finding 
the Akshakarna from this equinoctial shadow, say :— 

as the akshakarna 

: the equinoctial shadow or the result 
:: the radius 

: the sine of assumed latitude. 

Now the sine of the sun’s declination multiplied by the sine of 
latitude of the given place gives the sine of assumed declination. 

Add the assumed declination to the assumed latitude, when the 
sun’s declination is south ; but when the declination is north, subtract 
it. The result will be the zenith distance of the sun.* 

Demonstration. First of all he found the shadow of the gnomon, 
when the -sun, revolving in the equinoctial, arrived at the given vertical 
circle, 7. e., when the sun has the given azimuth, as follows :— 

Draw a circle on a level surface with a given radius, and draw two 
diameters perpendicular to each other, east and west and north and 
south; then, at the equinoctial day, if we place a gnomon of 12 digits 
on the level so that the end of its shadow fall on the centre, the distance 
of the gnomon’s bottom from the east and west line must be equal to the 
equinoctial shadow of the given place. Now draw a line from the 
centre to the gnomon’s bottom and produce it. It will meet the circum-- 
ference at the distance of the complement of the azimuth from the 
east or west point, 

Then say— 

as the cosine of the azimuth 
; the radius 
:: the distance of the gnomon’s bottom from the east 
and west line, 7. e., the equinoctial shadow 
; the gnomon’s shadow. 
From this shadow find its hypothenuse, then say 
as the hypothenuse 
: shadow 
:: radius 
: the sine of the zenith distance when the gun is in 
the equinoctial having the same azimuth. 
Call this sine the sine of assumed latitude. 
Then by similar triangles— 
as the sine of the latitude of the place in the plane of 
the meridian 


* That is, assuming the given place of the observer to be in the northern 
hemisphere. 
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: the sine of the assumed latitude in the plane of the 
vertical 
:: the sine of the sun’s declination in the plane of the 
meridian 
: the sine of the assumed declination in the plane of 
the vertical. 
This is the sine of the arc of the vertical circle intercepted between the 
equinoctial and the sun’s place. 

Add this arc to the assumed latitude, or to the arc of the vertical 
circle from the zenith to the equinoctial when the declination is south ; 
but when it igs north substract the arc, the result will be the zenith 
distance of the sun. Hence the rule. 

Then he says that if the complement of the sun’s azimuth be less 
than his amplitude, when he is in the northern hemisphere, the vertical 
circle will cut the diurnal circle in two points above the horizon, 
Hence on the same day the sun will enter the same vertical circle at 
two different times, and therefore the sun’s zenith distance will admit 
of two different values. Bhaskara determined these two values thus :— 

Subtract the assumed latitude above found from 180°. The re- 
mainder will be the second value of the assumed latitude. Then from 
these two values of the assumed latitude find the two different values of 
the zenith distance. The reason is very plain. 

7. The ancient astronomers, Lalla, Sripati, &c., erroneously used 
the versed sine and radius in finding the valana or variation (of the 
ecliptic). Bhaskara himself refuted their rules variously, and used 
the right sine and the cosine of declination in the place of the versed 
sine and the radius respectively (see the last portion following the 
29th verse of the 8th chapter of the Golddhydya). 

8. It is stated in the Swuryasiddhadnta and other ancient astro- 
nomical works, that the end of the gnomonical shadow revolves in the 
circumference of a circle, which Bhaskara boldly refuted. 

Besides the above Bhaskara discovered many other matters which 
are not so important as to deserve mention here. He wrote an annota- 
tion called Vdsandbhashya on his work himself, the style of which is 
very good and plain. Before he wrote this commentary, he composed 
two other works,—one a Karana* and the other called Sarvatobhadra- 
yantra, to find the hour of the day. Both of these works are now extant. 
He wrote another Karana in the 69th year of his age, which is now very 
common. It appears, therefore, that Bhaskara lived to the age of more 
than 69 years. After him, no great astronomer has appeared among 
the Hindus up to the present time. 


* A treatise on astronomical calculation, where the epoch is taken from the 
commencement of the work. 
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On some new or rare Muhammadan and Hindé Coins, No. [II.—By 
Dr. A. F. Rupotr Horrnie. (With two Plates). 


[For Nos. I and II of this series, see this Jowrnal, Vol. LVITI, 
Part I of 1889, p. 30, and Vol. LIX, Part I, for 1890, p. 169. Compare 
also Vol. LIT, Part I for 1883, P 211.] 

In the course of examining coins that are submitted to me under 
the Treasure Trove Act, I have come across some that deserve a fuller 
description than I could give them in my Reports to the Government. 


(A) Corns of THE INDEPENDENT SunTans oF BENGAL. 


Towards the end of 1891 I received a lot of coins from Sibsagar 
in Assam. Among them there were 38 coins of the Independent Sultans 
of Bengal. In July 1892 I received another set of 28 coins of the 
same Sultans from Bhagalpur. Reports on both finds are published 
in the Society’s Proceedings for August 1893. Among these coins I 
found the following new types or new varieties of known types. 


(XXXV.) Jatdétu-p-pin Munammap SHAa. 
817-835 A. H. = 1414-1431 A. D. 


(1) See Plate VIII, fig. 1. Now in the Indian Museum. This is 
merely a new variety of the coin, published by Mr. Blochmann in this 
Journal, Vol. XLIII, p. 294, pl. XIII, No. 2, and in the British Museum 
Catalogue, No. 87. The legends on both faces are in tughra characters. 


Obv.: 5 emelnalty pile M6 al) > 


Percnes 3 


ApS 


The date 834, in very large pace is on the left,* and the mint 
Chatgdon on the right side, partly illegible. In the specimens published 
by W. Blochmann, the date as well as the mint is on the right side. 
On the British Museum specimen the mint is said to be beneath. But 
I doubt this; it appears to me to be the usual legend _y~ Kala, 
The date and mint would be on the sides, but the coin is too badly 
disfigured by cuts to show them. 

(2) Plate VIII, fig. 2. Now in the Indian Museum. This is 
another specimen of that published in the British Museum Catalogue, 


* Unfortunately, owing to a knob caused by a shroff mark on the reverse, the 
date has not come out very clearly in the photograph. It is however, perfectly 
distinct on the coin itself. 
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No. 83, and I only publish it here, because it is in nearly perfect 
condition, The beginning of the name Jaldl is lost or disfigured in every 
other specimen I have hitherto seen. The mint also is a curiosity ; 
for it seems to read (left-hand margin) sSlypre 23 oe fi al-Firizabad. 
The more usual form is sb}jx.9 3a} 3 fi al-bildat Firiizdbad. The date 
is 824 (Ary &w, bottom, margin). The whole margin reads: 

APE Khoo SUNS A] 9 Km} [Od Copad 

The date is in large sprawling figures. 

(8) Plate VIII, fig.3. Now in the Indian Museum. This 3 is a new 
type which I do not remember having seen published anywhere. The 
obverse legend is new. 

Oby.: in circular area : 

erlecdt ty 
22248 
bo WS 
Margin: APM dw (....... ) G9 Sud} 850 Gyd, 

Rev.: lettered surface with usual legend in tughra. 

The date is 83(3?); the last figure may be 3 or 4. I cannot 
identify the mint name; it seems to be a new mint of 7 or 8 letters, 
ending in $f. 

(4) Plate VIII, fig. 4. Now in the Indian Museum. This is 
another new type, with an entirely new kind of obverse design. It con- 
sists of a small circular centre with the legend jus! ot Abdu-l-Jabbar 
‘Servant of the Omnipotent.’ Around is a broad inner circle and a 
narrow margin, both covered with arabesques. At the bottom of the 
margin there appears to be the date 8*5 (825 or 835), now partly 
obliterated by a shroff-mark. 

The reverse has the usual legend in tughra, as, e.g., in the British 
Museum Catalogue, No 33. 


(XXXVIT.) NaAsirvu-p-pin Maumip Su. 
846-864 A. H. = 1442-1459 A. D. 


This Sultan struck a very great variety of coins. Mr. Blochmann 
has published nine different kinds in this Journal, Vol. LXIII, p. 295 
and Vol. XLIV, pp. 288, 289, Pl. XI, Nos. 2-9. I myself have published 
eleven other varieties in this Journal, Vol. LII, pp. 217-219, Pl. XVI, 
Nos. 1-8 and Pl. XVII, Nos. 9-11. Here are four additional varieties. 

1. Plate VIII, fig. 5. Now in the Indian Museum. This is a new 
variety of the same type to which ‘Col. Hyde’s” coin, published 
by Mr. Blochmann in this Journal, Vol. XLII, p. 295, belongs. The 
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peculiarity of this type is that both its margins are not filled with 
legends, but with various ornamental markings. The present coin 
differs from Col. Hyde’s in showing on the reverse the “kunyat” Abul 
Mujahid, and bearing no date. There are also some other slight differ- 
ences in the arrangement of the lettering and in the ornamental 
markings. 


Obverse: in circular area :— Reverse: in circular area: 
O39 t List} 
erary!} OTUs cdl 5 8b 
aly Ral Spas? ot Lee igy 
Cans |  tbaed) 3 
gel 
Margin: ornamental scrolls. Margin: ornamental scrolls. 





There is neither mint nor date. 

2. Plate VIII, fig. 6. Now in the Indian Museum. Thisis merely 
another die of the same variety of coin, which has been published by 
Mr. Blochmann in this Journal, Vol. XLIV, p. 289, Pl: XI, No. 9, 
and by myself in Vol. LIT, p. 218, Pl. XVII, No. 9. I publish it for 
three reasons. In the first place, because it is in very good condition 
and shows plainly the “kunyat” Abul Mujahid. In the second place, | 
because it gives a new date; and in the third place, because it shows 
that my description given in Vol. LII, p. 219 is wrong. The obverse 
legend is not (as I then thought, being misled by the bad condition 
of the coin) distributed over area and margin, but area and margin 
have, each, their own distinct legend. ? 


Obv.: in circular area : Rey. : in circular area, within 
Soi} U ornamental margin : 
Ries rier 
ee yl: 
8SLe od 2! wily 
Oby. margin : dale 
ES owed f Xodsd W700 sls do”? 
AKF Bhno ( coeeens ) on yb lant 


The date (just above of Ndsir) is 842. This is noticeable. The 
earliest proved date, hitherto known, of Mahmtd Shah was 846, and 
he reigned up to 864, Native historians give him 27 years (or even 
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32) of reign. Accordingly his reign should have commenced in 638. 
Mr. Blochmann, after discussing the subject (Vol. XLII, p. 269), adds: 
‘** We require, therefore, more evidence to fix the beginning of Mahmtd’s 
reign.” Here, then, we have evidence carrying that Sultan’s reign 
back to 842. 

The mint name I am unable to read satisfactorily, but it is ap- 
parently the same as that above on No. 3 of Jalalu-d-din Muhammad 
Shah. The first part, here, might be al-Balad; though, perhaps, the 
name is only a very crude way of writing Hirizdbdd; compare the 
appearance of the latter name on No. 3, below. 

There were five specimens of this coin. One has no date; another 
has 843; on the remaining two the unit figure is not distinctly legible, 
it may be lor2or3. The specimen dated 843 is now in the British 
Museum. The undated specimen seems to be of the Mu’azzimabad mint. 

3. Plate VIII, fig. 7. Nowin my own cabinet. This is a new type. 


Oby.: area in indented quatre- | Rev.: in circular area within 


foil: ornamental border: 
ob .: ee 
: 35 
eta a oir 
ale ols apes? oalee)} 
lala} xls 


Obv.: margin in sections : 
upper left: sd Wy 


lower 4, : & S&H | No marginal legend. 
lower right: dw. SL} gprs 


gists) ae a ad 


It may be noticed that this is again a coin of the Abul Mujihid 
type, and that the date is another early one of 843. 

There were seven specimens of this coin; all, except two, dated 
843. On the remaining two the date is lost. One of them is now in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta; another, in the British Museum. 

4, Plate VIII, fig. 8. Now in the Indian Museum; the only speci- 
men of this kind in the find. It is apparently a duplicate of the coin 
published by me in this Jowrnal, Vol. LI, p. 218, Pl. XVI, No. 4, but 
it is in much better preservation, showing all the peculiarities of this 
type of coin. 
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Oby.: in circular area, Rev.: in oblong double-lined toothed 
within ornamental margin : area, within a circle surrounded 
edles Yt cogs by dots: 
“ae rb! gs} of} y Load} 
Ralpetonys Origa w 
ASA SL 55 749 Gd [wll }} ale sons” 


The toothed or fringe-like orna- 
mentation is peculiar. 


The date 858 is distinct. The mint Firuzabad is probable. 

I wish to draw attention to two points :— 

Firstly, these new coins carry Nasiru-d-din Mahmud Shah’s rule back 
to the years 843 and 842. The end of his reign is well ascertained to 
have been in 864, by Barbak Shah’s inscription of 865 and Mahmid’s 
own coin of 864 (Journal LIT, p. 216, No. 8b). This gives Mahmud 
Shah a reign of, at least, 23 years, and goes some way in support of the 
statement of the native historians. Some of them say, that he reigned 
32 years, others, that he reigned “not more than 27” years. These 
conflicting statements are susceptible of a not improbable explanation. 
Giving Mahmud Shah 32 years, his reign would have commenced in 833. 
Mr. Blochmann (Journal, Vol. XLII, p. 268) shows with great probabi- 
lity, that Shamsu-d-din Ahmad Shah’s reign must have commenced in 834 — 
or thereabouts. He was the third member of an usurping Hindu dynasty, 
and the native historians relate, that he was so cruel and tyrannical that 
Nasir Shah (afterwards Mahmtid Shah), a descendant of the old 
Muhammadan dynasty of Ilyas Shah, with the support of the old party, 
set up an opposition reign. What happened, I suppose then, was this: 
Ahmad Shah succeeded in 832; soon afterwards, in 833, Mahmtid Shah 
set up his counter-reign; Ahmad certainly lived to 836, as shown by 
one of his coins (see this Journal, Vol. XLII, p. 268, and Brit. Mus. 
Cat., No. 88), and he probably lived to 838, in which year accordingly 
Mahmiud Shah become sole and indisputed ruler of Bengal. Counting 
Mahmiud’s reign from 833, we obtain a total of 32 years, but counting 
from 838, a total of 27 years. 

Secondly, in this Journal, Vol. LH, pp. 212-216, I have fully proved, 
that Mahmud Shah I made use of the two kunyats, Abul Muzaffar as well 
as Abul Mujahid. I gave another proof of the use of two kunyats 
in Journal, Vol. LIX, p. 167. The coins I now publish add further 
proof, if any were needed. . In the British Museum Catalogue published 
in 1885, I see, there are two coins still ascribed to Nasiru-d-din Mahmud 
Shah II (Nos. 103, 104), following herein Mr. Blochmann, who in 1873 
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(Journal, Vol. XLII, p. 289) first ascribed that type of coin to Mahmud 
II. The only reason for this determination, given in the British Museum 
Catalogue (p. 42, footnote), is that this type of coin gives the kunyat 
— Abul Mujahid, which is said to distinguish Mahmud II from Mahmud I 
and Mahmud III, both of whom use the kunyat Abul Muzaffur. I 
proved, already in 1883, that this reason was worthless; for Mahmud 
II uses both Abul Mujahid and Abul Muzaffar. Now the coin, British 
Museum Catalogue No. 104, is not dated, and therefore there is just a 
possibility that it may be a coin of Mahmud II (who, however, was 
a mere child and only reigned for six months); but there is no argument 
in support of that possibility, and the probabilities are all in favour of 
Mahmud I. He coined a great variety of types, and the style of the 
reverse of that No. 104 reminds one of the very similar style of Mahmtd 
I’s son and successor Barbak Shah in his coin (Br. M. Cat.) No. 90. For 
my part, therefore, I prefer to ascribe the coin No. 104 (Br. M. Cat.) to 
Mahmud I, until dated coins of Mahmid II are found to prove the 
contrary. For another striking instance of the use of two different 
kunyats see below under Shamsu-d-din Muzaffar Shah. 


(XXXIX.) Suamsu-p-pin Yusar SHAu. 
879-886 A. H. = 1474-1481 A. D. 


(1) Plate VIII, fig. 9. Now in the Indian Museum. Only one 
coin of this type was found. It is an entirely new type. 

Obverse: divided by four intersecting lines, so as to form a central 
square, with four exterior segments, the centre square itself being divided 
by a horizontal line into two equal oblong compartments, Thus :— 


css ye { sls 





at My ay Y 





al Sey dex” 


[wiles] wle[ so] | 


| [I] yi oror] 





[ oo ICO] 


The two central compartments contain the creed; the four seg- 
ments, the names of the four Imams, of which, however, only ’Ali’s 
name is fully legible in the top segment, | 
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The Reverse is divided into four parallel compartments by three 
horizontal lines. The legend is as follows :— 


4 
Sa ey 
[wih] Law| [ sls] 


There is no mint name and date on the coin, so far as I can see. 
(2) Plate VIII, fig. 10. Now in the Indian Museum. Only one 
coin of this kind was found. 


Obv.: in circular area: Rey.: in lozenge area: 
The Creed. 3 
Below: Mint and date ws 
illegible. tg of 
wy cede 
BLES yl yt Wl Lad} 
Spee? ssf lela 
weed als 


The marginal segments of the reverse are too much abraded to 
distinguish whether they bore any legends or merely ornamental 
scrolls ; probably the latter. 


(3) Plate VIII, fig.11. Nowinthe Indian Museum; only one coin 
of this kind. 


Oby.: in circular area: Rev.: lettered surface : 
ary (wrt » vor) 
oa” &Uy Sans _ yrtis 
BUY Jones | 92 daleey ot 


En! BS yb Gy ld 
whh (La BLS Soe”) 
There appears to have been no mint or date on this coin; at least 
I can discover no space for them. 
What is particularly noteworthy, however, is that here we have 
again further evidence of the use, by the same king, of the two kunyats 
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Abul Muzafiar and Abul Mujahid. The usual kunyat of Yusuf Shah, 
on coins and in inscriptions, is Abul Muzajffar; but on the present coin 
it is Abul Mujahid. 


(XLI.) Javduu-p-pfn Fara Sau. 
886-892 A. H. = 1481-1486 A. D. 
1. Plate VIII, fig. 12. Now in the Indian Museum; only one coin 
of this kind. It is a new variety of the type, given in the British 


Museum Catalogue, No. 97. The only difference is in the arrangement 
of the lettering on the reverse. 


Obverse : Reverse: 
The Creed. (ert) wlblnJS} 
Below: Ave a Liss} Sila lla} 
(Treasury, 890 A. H.) ord : 
| wt wlbLJt Xl (sa ) 
| Fwlblad} ld opos?] 


2. Plate IX, fig. 13. Now in the Indian Museum; only one coin 
of this kind. This is a new variety of the type described in the British 
Museum Catalogue, No. 98. The latter is not figured, but, to judge 
from the arrangement of the lettering, I assume it to be the same as 
that published by Laidlay, in this Jowrnal, Vol. XV, p. 329, No. 15. 
There the legends are in circular areas within ornamental margins, 
In the present coin, the arrangement is as follows :— 


Obv.: area, Rev.: area, 
double-lined octagon within a circle: | double-lined octagon within a circle: 
wlbLaJSt gli? 
lbh} erst | [ ext ] wihl 
iol} dhe | wlbled| 318 spe” 
a wrt» ald oes} 


prea} AA & Sh} dex” 

The mint is clearly Muhammadabad, and the date 88*. The unit 
figure unfortunately is deleted by a shroff mark. 

The riddle of this coin is the correct reading of the phrase in the 
fourth line of the reverse. This phrase is undoubtedly the same as 
that which occurs in the third line of the British Museum Catalogue, 
No. 95, and of this Journal, Vol. XLII, pl, 1X, No. 8. Mr. Blochmann 


(p. 282) read it on the latter coin as im a) soe”, This is unques- 
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tionably wrong, as the letters on the coins are not so many. The 
British Museum Catalogue (p. 39) reads it (ols ons) Al-Husain 
Shéht. On the coins, however, there is no letter ( s) but the letter (m). 
The latter is distinct enough, even in the photograph of the British 
Museum specimen, but it is quite unmistakable on the present specimen. 
Accordingly I prefer to read al-Hamid Shaht. This phrase al-Hamid 
Shahi is probably of some historical importance. The similar phrase 
al-Husaint is found on coins of the king ’Alau-d-din Husain Shah, 
where it is applied to Sayyid Ashraf, the father of Husain Shah. It dis- 
tinguishes Sayyid Ashraf as belonging to the line of Husain. In the 
present case the term al-Hamid Shahi is applied to Mahmtd Shah, the 
father of Fath Shah, and distinguishes him as belonging to the guild of 
Hamid Shah. Now the Riyazu-s-Salatin (Bibl. Indica ed., p. 108, see 
also Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 93, and Journal, Vol. XLII, p. 260, 
footnote) relates that the king Ghiyasu-d-din ’Azam Shah was a pupil of 
a Shaikh Hamidu-d-din of Nagor, whom he used to visit to be taught 
divinity. Such holy men are not uncommonly popularly called by the 
title of Shah. Accordingly Hamidu-d-din would be popularly known as 
Hamid Shah, and pupils of his, or men professing his guild, would be 
called Hamid Shaht. Sultan ’Azam Shah would be known as al-Hamid 
Shéht or ‘the pupil of Hamid Shah’; and this honorific epithet would 
be retained by his direct descendants. It would, thence, follow that, 
in all probability, Mahmiid Shah was a younger son of ’Azam Shah, his - 
elder brother, who succeeded ’Azam Shah, being Hamzah Shah. Mah- 
mud Shah, in the histories, is simply described as ason of one of the 
descendants of Ilyas Shah; and he took possession of the throne, after 
the short-lived usurpation of the Hindi family of Raja Kans, on that 
title of being a descendant of the old legitimate royal family. If Iam 
correct in my combinations, this coin of Fath Shah would thus prove that 
Mahmud wasason (if not a grandson) of ’Azam Shah. ’Azam Shah, 
probably reigned up to 799 H., and Mahmtid Shah’s usurpation, probab- 
ly (see supra), commenced in 883 H. He may, therefore, have very well 
been a younger son of ’Azam Shah, being, at the time of his usurpation, 
a man of between 40 and 50 years. In fact, Mahmiad Shah may, in 
his early youth, have still known Hamid Shah, and have accompanied 
his father in his visits to the saint. 


(XLV.) Suamsu-p-pin Muzarrar SHAH, 
896-899 A. H. = 1490-1493 A. D. 
1. § Plate‘[IX, fig. 14. Now in the Indian Museum; only one coin 
of this kind. It is a new variety of the type published in the British 
Museum Catalogue, No, 105, and by Laidlay in this Jowrnal, Vol. XV, 
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p. 331, No. 19. There is a slight difference in the arrangement of the 
lettering, but the main difference is the use of the kunyat Abul 
Muzaffar instead of the usual Abun-Nasar, and in the absence of khazdnah. 


Obv.: lettered surface : Rev.: in circular area: 
ay y [Li tod} 
dex”? aly Si cet 
BUY Jones a wrt - 
Ax A HLS dbo ,2b,J} 
(eS ApH.) 3 MA wilh land 
SR Hs 9 abo aU, 
, [oleh 7 


The date, of course, must be 898. The curiosity of this coin is the 
kunyat Abul Muzaffar. Its letters are absolutely distinct, which is more 
than can be said for the kunyat Abun Nasar, which is usually read on 
his coins, I have never met with any specimen on which Abun Nasar 
could be read with equally absolute certainty ; at the same time, I admit, 
that the reading Abun Nasar on those coins (as on Br. M. Cat., No. 105) 
is very prebable. Any how, the kunyat Abun Nasar as the usual one of 
Muzaffar Shah is proved by his inscriptions which uniformly give it to 
him (see this Journal, Vol. XLII, p. 290.) Here, then, we have another 
evidence to confirm the fact that more than one kunyat might be used by 
the same king. I may add that Blochmann in this Journal, Vol, XLITI, 
p. 297, footnote, affords another evidence in the fact that Aurangzib uses 
the two kunyats Abuzg Zafar and Abul Muzgaffar, on his coins and in _ his 
inscriptions respectively. He calls this a “confusion” (whose ?), but 
it is simply a well-established practice of some kings. 


(B) Corns or THE KALACHURI KINGS OF CHEDT. 


In January last, I received from the Political Agent of the Chhatis- 
garh Feudatory States, Raipur, 56 old coins which, on examination, 
turned out to be coins of some of the Kalachuri kings of Chedi. A re- 
port on them has been published in the Society’s Proceedings for April 
last. ‘These coins had been found in the Sarangarh State. In May 
last, I received three more Chedi coins, which had been found in the 
bed of the river Ang, in the state of Patna, and a report on which is 
published in. the Proceedings for August last. 

As these coins, as far as I know, are the first of their kind ever 
found, or at least have never been published, I publish them now 
the more so, as in one respect I have altered my opinion published in 
the Proceedings for April last. 
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For information on the Kalachuri dynasty of Chedi Imay refer to 
General Sir Alexander Cunningham’s Archeological Survey Reports, 
Vol. XVII, p. 71 ff., and Professor Kielhorn’s paperin the Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. XVII, pp. 185-138. On the accounts there given the 
subjoined genealogical list is based :-— 





Serial |Approximate date 








Na: Gees Names of kings. Actual dates from inscriptions. 

1 1000 A. D. Kokalla 

2 1030 sé, Ratnaraja I 

3 L060 3 Prithvideva I es 

4 LO9O;4 ;,, | Jajalladeva I -. | 1114 A. D. (8€6 K. 8.) 

5 1120-7 Ratnadeva II Ks re 

6 1135 sé, Pyithvideva II... | 1141 (893 K. 8.),* 1145 (896 K.S8.), 
r 1158 A. D. (910 K. 8.) 

7 11600" 5; Jajalladeva II +. | 1167 AD. (919 KIS 

8 Rigi fee Ratnadeva III... | 1181 A. D. (933 K. S.) 

9 1185, Prithvideva III ... | 1190 A. D. (1247 V.S.) 





The following is a list of the coins that have been found :— 


























Serial , Foand 3 Found in F 
Ne Names of kings.| Sarangarh Palen State, Total. Grand Total. - 
State. 
2 large | small | large | small | large | small 
1 | Jajalladeva ... 9 17 2 1 11 18 29 
2 | Ratnadeva ... ae 29 ie aes oes 29 29 
3 | Prithvideva ... 1 say < iS 1 ee 1 | 
Total> .aabise. #3 rae a, 7 a 59 


Two of the coins are of pure gold; viz., one large coin of Jajalla 
(found in the Patna State), and the large coin of Prithvi Deva. All others 
are of mixed metal, containing gold in very varying proportions, which 
could only be determined by a regular assay. The other large coin of 
Jajalla, found in the Patna State, as well as his small coin, found there, 
appear to be of nearly pure gold. 

In weight and size they are all practically alike; that is, the 
larger coins measure 0°65, the smaller, 0'5 inches ; and the larger coins 
weigh 57 grains, the smaller, 15 grains. The large gold Prithvi Deva 
weighs 59 grains, and one large Jajalla Deva of mixed metal weighs only 
56 grains; also one small Jajalla, only 14 grains. 


* See Indian Antiquary, Vol. XX, p. 84. 
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In design the coins are all alike. The margin is formed by a circle 
of dots. On the obverse is the crude figure of some animal, and on the 
reverse, the legend. 


The legends are the following :— 


wT: Jajalla (Pl. IX, 15-19). IJ. Ratna Deva (PI. IX, 20, 21.) 
asa Sri-maj-ja MAR sri-mad-ra 
waza jalla-deva. Sq (na-deva. 


III. Prithvi Deva (Pl. IX, fig. 22). 
sae Sri-mat-pre 
wieq thvi-deva. 

The Jajalla coins of mixed metal show on the obverse of the large 
specimens the akshara @T md, on that of the small, ®H ma. On the ob- 
verse of the gold Jajalla and the gold Prithvi Deva, in the corresponding 
places, there is also some mark, which seems to be some akshara, it 
resembles the numeral figure y (5). 

What animal the figure on the obverse represents, I do not venture 
to say. At first, I thought it was the standing figure of Hanuman, 
and this opinion I expressed in my report, published in the Proceedings 
for April last, p. 92. This figure can be recognized, if one takes the coin 
(e. g., the gold Prithvi Deva, Pl. VII, fig. 22) with the reverse (legend) side 
facing, and then turns over the obverse side, side-ways, from the right to 
the left. ‘The obverse side, as then presented to the spectator, shows a 
crude figure of Hanuman standing, with his head turned to the left 
(showing profile), body to front, and feet to right; one of the two scrolls 
being his tail. The figure, of course, 1s very crude. 

But I have since found, that holding the obverse side in a different 
position, other figures can be made out ; and accordingly, I wish to with- 
draw, for the present, the conclusion which I drew from my recognition of 
the figure of Hanuman, in the April Proceedings, p. 93. If, instead of 
turning the gold Prithvi Deva side-ways, from right to left, it be turned 
downwards from top to bottom, the obverse side, as now presented to 
the spectator, shows a distinct small figure of an elephant, in the lower 
half of the coin. His head, on the right hand side, is quite clear; his 
trunk is raised up and curves over; within the curve is seen one of his 
tusks; his body is encircled by a heavy chain (of the howdah) ; the up- 
turned tail is just seen on the left margin; the fore-legs are partially 
visible, the hind-legs are cut away. This much is very clear, but what 
the marks on the upper half of the coin may mean, I cannot make out, 
unless they can somehow be taken to represent a howdah. See No. 21 
on Plate IX. 

There is still a third possibility. Holding the obverse side, in nearly 

J, incl 
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the same position as for the elephant, it is just possible to recognize the 
figure of a bull (or a horse, or a lion), to the right, in the same recumbent 
position as seen on the so-called “ Bull and Horseman” coins. See 
obverse of No. 15 on Plate [X. What was before the upturned trunk 
of the elephant, are now the fore legs of the bull turned under his 
body. A part of what might be the howdah (?) is now the head of the 
bull (or other animal), near the right hand margin. 

I may add, that holding the coin in the position, now described, 
the akshara WI ma& presents itself upright, which renders it probable 
that this is the proper position in which the coi should be held. See 
No. 17 on Plate IX. 

All this requires some exercise of the imagination, and I will leave 
it to more experienced numismatic eyes to determine the real nature 
of the obverse figure. Only one thing appears to me impossible: to 
recognize in it any figure of the goddess “ Durga, four-armed, seated 
to front.” And in this respect, the coins of the present finds still 
appear to me very noteworthy. For all coins of the Kalachuri dynasty 
that hitherto have become known, show on the obverse the figure of 
Durga, which is also said to have been “ the cognizance of the Haihaya 
or Kalachuri Princes of Chedi.”* 

It is impossible to say, to which of the kings of the above given 
list the coins may belong. Ratna Deva and Prithvi Deva, both occur 
three times, and Jajalla Deva occurs twice. Coins (gold, silver and cop- 
per, see Archeological Survey Reports, Vol. X, p. 25) of the Kalachuri king 
Gangeya Deva are known; so also gold coins of a Kalachuri king, Prith- 
vi Deyat (see Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. 1, p. 292, and Thomas’ 
Chronicles, No. 17, p. 19.) All these, however, are of a different type: 
They show, on the obverse, the figure of Durga, seated to front. No 
coin of any other Kalachuri king has become known before the finds 
now described by me. Gangeya Deva’s date is about 1120-1140 A. D. 
There is an inscription of his, dated in (789 K. 8.) 1038 A. D.= He 
must, therefore, have been a contemporary of Ratna Deval. General 
Sir Alex. Cunningham has shown (Survey Reports, Vol. XVII, p. 71) 
that a Kalachuri king Gayakarna Deva was reigning in (866 K. S., or) 
1115 A. D., in the very same year as Jajalla Deva I; and that, therefore, 
there existed two distinct kingdoms of Chedi, the one having its capital 
at Tripuri, on the Narbada, in Western Chhatisgarh ; the other in Ratan- 
pur, in Northern Chhatisgarh. Gangeya Deva was a king of Western 


* Archeolog. Survey Reports, Vol. X, p. 25. 

+ That this is the Kalachuri Prithvi Deva, and not a Chandel king, is shown by 
the form of the name. The Chandel is called Prithvi Varmma. 

+ Archzolog. Survey Reports, Vol. XXI, p, 118. 
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Chhatisgarh or Dahal; he is called so in one of his inscriptions (Archeolog. 
Survey Reports, Vol. XXI, p. 113). It may be suggested, that the two 
Chedi kingdoms had coinages of distinct types. Western Chedi had 
the four-armed seated Durga, while Northern Chedi had the coins which 
I have described in this paper. In that case the Prithvi Deva, whose 
coins show the Durga device, would not be identical with any of the three 
Prithvi Devas in the list above given, which isa list of the Ratanpur 
kings of Northern Chedi. He would be another king of the Tripuri 
dynasty of Western Chedi. 


(C) Corns or tHe Surténs or DELHI. 


1. See Plate IX, fig. 23. This is a copper coin of uncertain attri- 
bution, which I discovered among the coins of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. It is clearly dated 841 H., and it shows the type current in 
those days in the mints of the so-called Pathan Sultans of Delhi. 
Compare, e. g., the small copper coins of Mubarak Shah II (824-837), 
and Muhammad Shah IV (837-847). It bears, however, the name of 
Jalal Shah. There is no Sultan of that name in the known list of the 
Sultans of Delhi. Thomas, in his Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, 
p- 375, mentions a Jalal Lodi, who was a brother of Ibrahim Lodi, and 
who was placed by the nobles of his own tribe of Lodi on the throne of 
the kingdom of Jaunpur. But Ibrahim’s date is 923-937, and his 
brother Jaldl’s date is therefore too late for the present coin. The firsié 
known interference of the Lodis with the Delhi Saltanat is connected 
with Bahlol Lodi, the grand-father of Ibrahim Lodi and of the above- 
mentioned Jalal Lodi. He was nominally Governor, but virtually, 
master of the dependencies of Lahor and Sarhind, under the Sultén 
of Delhi, Muhammad Shah IV bin Farid (837-847). His aid was 
called in by that Sultan, to relieve him from the attack of Ibrahim, 
king of Jaunpur. This happened before 844, the date of Ibrahim’s 
death. Bahlol’s first mention, therefore, goes back to at least 844 H. 
(See Thomas, zbid., pp. 320, 336). It might be suggested that Jalal may 
have been Bahlol’s father; but his father’s name is given as “ Malik 
Kala” in Beale’s Oriental Biographical Dictionary. I referred the 
question to Mr. Rodgers, who possesses an unrivalled acquaintance with 
the Muhammadan coins of that period; but he was not able to throw 
any light on Jalal Shah’s identity. The coin reads as follows :— 


Obverse : Reverse : 
Lod} rad sl fila 
cro 9 - ee 


i are 
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I give the obverse legend, as Mr. Rodgers reads it, though I am 
not fully satisfied as to its correctness. 

2. See Plate IX, fig. 24. This is a rupee of Sher Shah from 
my own cabinet. It is of a well-known type, but I publish it for the 
sake of the strange reverse legend cnottils ?Aldu-d-din, which is clearly 
shown in the bottom segment, It appears in the place, where one 
usually finds Sher Shah’s name Faridu-d-din. I cannot account for 
this anomaly, nor can Mr. Rodgers to whom I referred the coin. 


(D) Coins oF tHe MucHat Emprrors or DrEtnt. 


1. See Plate IX, fig. 24. This is a square rupee from,my own 
cabinet. The date is perfectly distinct, 1010 H., and the coin, therefore, 
refers itself to Akbar’s reign; yet its true attribution is not without 
difficulties. I referred the coin to Mr. Rodgers, who informed me 
that there are two coins like 1t in the Lahore Museum and that he 
possesses one specimen himself. He believes that they are “ Jahangir’s 
coins with Akbar’s name, struck in Bengal.” He reads the legends as 
follows :— 





Obverse : Reverse : 
The Creed. fofe pres alee 
5 eee 
ce cma 
&X- ne 
ee ad Ky 


He tells me that “ Akbar,” “Shah Salim” and mint “ Bangalah” 
are plain on one of the above-mentioned three coins. Jahangir succeeded 
his father Akbar in 1014 H.; his earlier name was Salim Shah, which 
appears on some of his early coins, for which see British Museum 
Catalogue, Nos. 288, 289. 
| 2. See Plate JX, fig. 25. This is a rupee of Jahangir, of the 
well-known type of the months of the Ilahi years. I publish it, how- 
ever, for the sake of the mint Rohtas, which is a new one. The legends 
run as follows :— 


Obverse : Reverse : 
ot Pt aide} gle 
gla sles cplidy £4 copd 


Lem uy} 5) 
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3. See Plate IX, fig. 26. This is a new variety of the well-known 
type of Shah Jahan’s rupees with two straight-lined square areas. The 
novelty is that the square is made with double lines, resembling in this 
respect a certain variety of Sher Shah’s rupees, which is less rare, and 
a specimen of which is figured in the British Museum Catalogue, No. 
544, Shah Jahan’s rupee of this variety is extremely rare. I have 
only heard of one other specimen, through Mr. Rodgers who informs 
me that he has seen it in the collection of Mr. Durkee, an- American 
who visited India in the course of last year. The legends are the 
usual ones; there is, however, one peculiarity, that the Hijra date is 
given twice, while the Jalis year is omitted. The date is 1056, and is 
given in the top segment of the obverse, together with the mark of a 
“sword ;” and it is given again in the bottom segment of the reverse 
with the mint Kattak (Ss). 


Postscript: The above was in print before I discovered that 
Jalal Shah’s coin (p. 243) had been already published in the Appendix 
to the British Museum Catalogue of ‘‘ The Muhammadan States,” No. 
500, p. 168, among the ‘“ unidentified” coins. In a footnote, it is 
suggested by the author of the Catalogue that it belongs to the Gujarat 
group of coins, on the ground that it is “precisely similar” to the 
coins of Ahmad I of Gujarat. It seems to me that the similiarity 
is much more striking to some of the Delhi emperial issues, and that, 
therefore, the prince who issued these coins was more likely to have 
been one who ‘‘ made himself temporarily independent” from a Delhi 
emperor than from a Gujarat king. The facsimile of the Brit. Mus. 
‘specimen confirms Mr, Rodger’s reading of the obverse legend. 





On a new find of old Nepalese Manuscripts —By Panpir Hara Prassp 
SHASTRI, 


I have been fortunate enough to obtain through the good offices of 
my friend Babi Kshirod Chandra Ray Chaudhuri, Headmaster, Chapra 
Zilla School, a collection of ancient Sanskrit MSS. from Nepal. They 
are twelve in number, eleven of which have been acquired for Govern- 
ment. Five of them are Buddhist works, four of which are absolutely 
unknown to the learned world. Six of them are Hindu works, five of 
which are well-known; one only being new to the world. The twelfth 
work was marked unknown and appeared to be in utter confusion, 
The great merit of the five Hindi MSS. which are already well-known, 
and indeed that of the whole collection, is their ancient date. ‘The 
MSS. were written between 1026 and 1481 A.D. 
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The most important works of this collection are two; namely, a 
commentary on the celebrated work on Buddhist philosophy entitled 
Bodhicharydvatdra, noticed by the-late Raja Rajendralal Mitra on 
page 47 of his work on the Nepalese Buddhist MSS. Mr. Bendall in 
his “‘ Cambridge Catalogue” says that this work is the 9th Section of the 
well-known ASsokadvadanamdlad. It is divided into 10 chapters, and is 
perhaps the only work in which four of the six paramitas have been 
fully explained. Though itis a part of the Asokavadana, it is always 
regarded as a separate work on account of the importance of its philo- 
sophical doctrines, which are couched—as all such doctrines are—in a 
language scarcely to be understood without a commentary. And such 
a commentary is furnished in one of the twelve works in the new 
collection. | 

The commentary is by Prajnakara who is styled Pandita Bhikshu, 
i.e.,a@ learned monk. Babi Sarat Chunder Das tells me that Prajnakara 
was a famous disciple of the still more famous Dipankara Sri Jiana of 
Vikramasila who introduced the reformed Buddhist faith into Tibet, 
where he is known as Atisha. This is probably correct. The MS. was 
copied by one who, from the use of the phrase Prajiidkarapadanam, 
appears to have been Prajiakara’s disciple. The work was copied in the 
year 198 of the Nepalese era, t. e., 1078 A.D., and Dipankara’s journey 
to Tibet is said to have been undertaken in the year 1066. Atisha 
was about seventy when he was invited to Tibet, and it is quite possible - 
that one of his young disciples wrote a running commentary on one 
of the most important works of Buddhist philosophy, and that it was 
copied by a pupil of this disciple. 

As a specimen of the commentary, I subjoin an extract from page 
213A to the end :— 


Text gatlaralatatad faetat ware | 
AaUAAVIl GWT: AAT ATWADA: || P. 45, a. B. 42. 

Comm, Bat eatfe| a faaa Her Naar Aut Fae) a fea 
Acar | Wana aactatfas viet fatfsa Vat Fautar Aaraa- 
aagt taal faweat fated fawcai sata Cifeerfal araet 
fact Hada Vesast sureifufaana: | det adage awe- 
aarafa | Aa ACUADS: | HCMANMAUfeEe Baada: yea: 
A | VARA ANAT CIMAA CaS, TWA. ABILIT Wael fengey- 
alk: WAAT GINS: FOU Va GUI wear qefrar: qasur 
za TAM efadighwen aacuareqemaqarate 
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axnawmumyaa faa: sat a gat aaa at uarfed aaa at 
syaaingal faanfea | water aera ware carta asta 
siegta | Aut a ane aaa gatfad saa ar aaaaineat face 
fad: naatfa warfe ser anfuaca faufas | sect wets SIE- 
fa diqayamaial, afae smaafa ata sana, wea 
asia siawzfa sifaa sama, faufasita aiaefa ea: 
amit: Tana | awisat:| agu ae fast erst ae- 
SMM HTMTU os HAABSEIATITT RaTTAgfaw wrA 
BElel aumlaacala witfa aa ancatsfaa °° aaaqe- 
aratg faant wafa| waa agus fam zaneiaaTaac- 
MaMgufamIgiag away fegaay aiantfwa afey- 
gaa ufiefaafassaeay acaufaauiiaamamueaaryY 
srfiuaaagqayiauiiterg Tesifaaieyg weagaaa 
aaa eayasuaiaw Wess Iarqargey 
Phe CIC ERG BANC GIC CIS ACLS LAMA HEA? YralwRatmAraat 
Avy aaa: agmHiae ufawa: ABVITEA Baa AET- 
RANE TIAA AUAAMAaMT weragat Taawe fafarit- 
sat fen anal waa ate aaaram' a eta fe 
ae afeq eae aa saa wea wafa | ager wlatwerfayary:, 
afmagacenta fated, suse at Ta, aaa ufauae get. 
asaitaad, faufeaw aiias afas, safaaw at sataag, atfe- 
aw at aqtafasfeuan, wataw saa: Beat area: faweay 
wana fawt: | owiaag waudleres quay raufenttyas 
aa: RLUla? | 


ua aualfgaarat wii Faas HET | 
UURAITSA GVA: Wa). 45, b. B. 42. 
a 


saat sraifeq:afearat TwUEtUIa WagaPFaRE, Ta- 
faaife waaamrcteat wet gufanmit cara: a: a- 
aitgatait arate Tateaeraaquad gatas Ret 
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afaa wae gor facut! ad gatvacm: aa: gqeatu- 
aaa qeauatta aaMcaigqayanaaaamzatta | faeareufsi- 
ata jarte, wa: qa: wat qaquifsiafeaw: | fe fadnanfe- 
gefadaare Gwuraaqee | Goals Fer soqaeuaraa- 
auuaastiasatescafemarg | ter aqgyarta satis a 


aauaneteat cufaata weaate | 
UHASGIAAA THIANTAT ||P. 45,b. B. 42. - 
waayqeqaate ytat Sat faa fastzaafe yemagqrs | 
meat | act afar aes suai wages 2a- 

fasifa satufsaia wayat aaueafaafaenaqeiea | saat fa- 
amifiaqaal waaay waa tufsqawaaeatq wa farsiaa- 
Squaanefafanquefad saca ywaaefcaquengate | 
quae | Wwe state: wat eft @aufaaifa 
sfx amar | arccfefa agat | WeamM | Sea a geswat Fa var- 
tu wquaat tacwaufanrentefsaaquaaraita faatfeufe- 
safe aq waquiaagueanet gaafana saa aeqata aot 
ATRAGANSY weaatafanagfaqaaar VS lICUITS AAAI 
aAMAUMATUTATGeNS | VagtandtaasMassa xevefad 
waatte | 

AX TANCAA AAT SATS UAT ALMA: 

PANVAT ATA ARIANA AT WLI: | 

a aat yustsatefa gat ae fafasnedt 

me aaaawme faafaa aid cum afe | 

q amg fate aaa ut vata eafsa atq F | 

ag udiata aaa aaat afaaaraa Has area | 

afy 7 | 

a dam rate aaa traced aufaq 

aizwy wana a afa: we ao AleTE | 

aq wmlenfawaaqarngaratfaar any 

ext falagawafae wIgueegts | 
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gaat fasfa faa frszarene: dea 

aqaqiatagetefataagate ara Aa | 

aq Va aquifer feaud arg wear TAT 

neater aguaaeta: DRA HAT | 

aifyweataar® gatuefaaueSetat warat| afated ufiea- 

Tay TAUALATSTAT | 

Jaa ueat gafaauei wet antefeat 

wariaaquiaaifafa at Aaraarstaat | 

sruifanal fag ucal aratfafeat aar 

mind aq gud gamfeus Gate Et HA f 

swag waaafa qaz | 

BU BWaUUgyt eat RAasEsy | 

Slnwgieay wat fananifasr | 

aitysatqareetataenfas ae | 

safsage <) Aartanday | 

amicraatiaea faett quataa | 

aq ufactaia GeuRT UA | 

aq wugtwamd wa wea ae || xfs 

faeag afad wat eas wag ay ISTE sae | 

gaq acuta: oat fama: wag Taaud: gurfuafe: |) Efe | 

ae: yaatacag fataafafa | 


The commentary comes down to the end of the 9th chapter of the 
Bodhicharydvatdra, the chapter dealing with Prajihapdéramita. The 
first page of the MS. is missing; others are missing here a there, 
and the number of missing pages is about 29. 

The second important work is a complete copy of the Chandra-vya- 
karana which represents one of the eight great schools of Sanskrit 
grammar as stated in the celebrated verse :— 


PGS RUA TS ASAT: | 
Uifaqawmas BaaEifeutiseat ti 


A complete copy of this book is a great desideratum. Mr. Bendall’s 
catalogue of MSS. in the University Library of Cambridge mentions 
J. 1 32 
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two MSS. of this work, but both of them are incomplete. Our MS. 
was transcribed in the Nepal year 476 corresponding to 1356 A.D., 
and the paleography exactly corresponds with that of the 14th 
century as given in Mr. Bendall’s Tables of letters and numerals. 
It was written at a time when all Nepal was in a state of confusion, 
owing to a Kogala invasion led by Hari Singh of Simraon. The 
MS. was copied by Kshemendra, the principal Achdrya of a Vihdr 
named Yosvaccha (?), in the reign of Rajadhiraj- paramesvara-parama - 
bhattdraka- Sri -Sri-vijaya-raja-deva—a king whom it is very difficult 
to identify. Mr. Bendall is perfectly right when he says that “the 
Chandra-vydkarana follows Panini both in style and treatment and 
often in actual words, many of the Sutras being identical.” This is 
also the case with many other grammars, some of which have been 
compiled simply to avoid the study of the cumbrous and diffuse 
Panini. Mr. Bendall also says that the Chandra-vydkarana is divided 
into six adhydyas, each of which again is sub-divided into four padas, 
though in my MS. the 6th adhydya contains 3 padas only. 

The next work in importance is a complete copy (one leaf only 
missing’) of the Amara Kosha written in the month of Chaitra in the 
24th year of Govindapala Deva whose accession to the throne of Magadha 
in the year 1161 is known from an inscription in Vol. III of Cun- 
ningham’s Archeological Report. Thus his 24th year corresponds with 
1185 A.D. JI have compared portions of the MS. with the printed text | 
of Colebrooke. In the printed text there are metrical colophons at the 
end of every kanda. But the MS. has no metrical colophons. The last 
colophon of the MS. is simply Linga-samngrahah samaptah. 

Many lines and verses, which are known in latter MSS. as interpola- 
tions, do not occur in our MS.—for instance, the synonyms of 
Lakshmi occupy two lines in ordinary MSS. and printed texts of the 
Amara Kosha, whereas our MS. hag only one line; and many old 
pandits whom I consulted, and who in their early youth committed 
the whole of the work into memory, told me that the second line was 
always regarded as an interpolation. 

The fourth work is a copy of the Chandakausika by Arya 
Kshemisvara, dated 1331, A.D.* So the writing of this work also 
falls within the period of confusion in Nepal. The Sanskrit scholar- 
ship of Nepal at that time was so poor that they could not correctly 
ascertain the name of the work, but labelled it, in the same character 
in which the whole book is written, as Harischandra-vikriya-pustakam. 


* qyy gat aa ae Uiaaat 
Utieeie wat We aHeIEai: | 
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Five leaves, from three to seven, are missing. The book is in other 
respects complete, and it affords many readings which are much better 
than those found in the Calcutta editions of the work. 

The book contains some hints about the time when it was composed 
in the following couplet :— 


a uf yafareraeriuaan fag 
VA AAT HGRA Vaal fray 
aqtizd yaquaday ate THT 
Ve aygawmad HAWS | 


Mahipala has been put down by Cunningham as the 11th king of 
the Pala dynasty whose reign commenced in the year 1015. But the 
question is who the Karnatas, mentioned here, were? Are they the 
people of Karnata, or do they belong to the dynasty of Karndtas who 
reigned in Mithila and Nepal for a long time in the next two centuries. 
On page 99, Vol. I. of South Indian Inscriptions, Dr. Hultzsch speaks 
of a Mahipala Deva whose dominions extended to the sea, and from 
whom eleven elephants were wrested by Rajendra Chora Deva of the 
Siaryavamsa, who reigned from A. D. 1022 to 1063. This is Mahipdéla 
of Magadha, who reigned from 1015 to 1040. The Palas made exten- 
sive conquests at this period of their existence. One of their dynasty 
has been placed by Albiruni on the throne of Kanauj about this 
period, 1020. There is every probability of the Mahipala mentioned in 
Chandakausika being the same person as the Mahipala of 1015 to 1040. 
He had to fight with a South Indian Prince—a Karnata. The Karnatas 
were the enemies of Hemanta Sena the great grand-father of Ballaéla 
Sena. Hemanta retired to a place on the Bhagirathi, in Bengal, after a 
life-long contest with the Karnatas, and his grandson, Vijaya, is said to 
have defeated Nanya Deva, the founder of the Karnataka dynasty of 
Nepal. (Epigr. Ind. Vol. I.). These reigned in Nepal for several 
generations (see Bendall’s Catalogue) and the Maithila King under 
whose patronage Chandesvara wrote his Smriti works and led his 
victorious armies to Nepal, also belonged to the Karnataka dynasty. 
(See Eggeling’s Cat. I. O. L. MSS.) | 

The work was very popular at Mahipala’s court where a nobleman 
named Kartika gave the author Arya Kshemisvara a large quantity of 
gold, silver, and land, as appears from the last verse. 


Fare wit wayward Tea ST 
AMHR CANA eaAAMT TMV THEA 
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qe aayaad wag safes aifare alfa: 
Ut wMuaqieiety afrare weazatT A 


A drama describing the self-sacrificing spirit of Harigchandra can- 
not but be interesting to a Buddhist audience. 

The fifth work is Suddhiratnakara, by Chandegvara, The work 
has been noticed by the late Raja Rajendralala Mitra in his Notices 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts, Vol. VII, No. 2384, as belonging to one 
Bhaiyalala Jha, of Dhamdaha-gram in Purnia. The India Office Library 
has a very imperfect copy of the work, in which both the beginning 
and the end are missing. The MS. is one of the seven great works of 
Chandegvara’s digest. Pages 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 39, 77, and some leaves 
at the end, in our MS. are missing. The MS. is a much better one 
than the India Office copy, which is in modern Bengali characters ; 
while ours is in ancient Bengali, and may, on paleological grounds, be 
referred to the 14th century. 

The sixth work is Buddha-kapala-tikd. This is a commentary on the 
Buddhakapaéla—a Buddhist tantric work not yet obtained. The MS, 
was copied by a pupil of the author—Abhayakara, a monk belonging 
to the Vihara of Vikramasila. The work is complete in 14 patalas. The 
name of the commentary is Abhaya-paddhati. On _ paleographical 
grounds the work may be referred to the palmiest days of Vikramasila, 
in the llth and 12th centuries of the Christian era. 

The seventh work is Sangita-ratnakara, in ancient Bengali character, 
dated w¥ 362, 7. e., 1481 A. D. The work is complete in three chapters, 
and deals with instrumental and vocal music and dancing. It has 
marginal notes in Nepalese handwriting. It has already been printed 
and published at Calcutta. 

The eighth is Samputodbhava, written in Buddhist Sanskrit prose in 
the style of the Prajiapiramitd. The MS. is complete, the first two 
pages are slightly injured, so portions of them are mounted with paper 
in which the injured portions of the text have been restored in a later 
hand. Itis a Tantric work consisting of ten chapters, each divided into 
three to four prakaranas. It was copied in 146 of the Newari era, 7. e., 
1026 A.D. 

The ninth work is Vajraddk-tantra. This is a Tantrik work in 51— 
patalas, treating of mystic mantras and mystic observances. The inyo- 
cation of serpents, Dakinis, dead bodies, &c., forms the chief feature of 
the work. The work is incomplete and breaks off with the 225th leaf. 

The tenth work of the collection is a beautiful copy of the Prajia- 
paramita in 8,000 slokas. The work is on palm leaves pressed between 
two wooden boards, with sticks inserted through holes in place of 
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strings. One of the boards is besmeared with sandal paste, which has 
accumulated there for ages. The MS. was evidently an object of worship 
and as Prajnadpdramita is also called Rakshd-Bhagavat? it appears to 
have been regarded as a charm for protection against evils. The MS. was 
copied in the 38th year of Govindapdla who is styled Gauregvara, 7. e., 
the year 1198 A.D. Govindapala had certainly lost his kingdom 
before that time, because his kingdom is not mentioned as a pravardha- 
mana-vijaya-rajya, as usual, but as an atita-rdjya, t.e., that his kingdom was 
lost but he was living, perhaps a fugitive. Three of the MSS. belonging 
to the same reign have been examined by Mr. Bendall at Cambridge. 
In one of them, that belonging to the 38th year of this reign, occurs the 
word vinashta-rajya, showing that the kingdom was lost at that time. 
The word used in our MS. is atita, which is the same as vinashta. 
The book was copied at Jayanagara in Magadha Mandala at a Vibara 
established by Rani Khetallya Devi by Jainacharya SrikamalapAla. 
Jt was a gift by a lay disciple belonging to the Mahayana School 
named Maluka (?), the son of Maharohasoshtane (?). Jayanagara at this 
time was a sort of second capital of Magadha. Cunningham says it was 
situated near Laskhmiserai. That it was a place of importance is testi- 
fied by two facts: (1) by the discovery of a number of inscriptions in the 
12th century character, and (2) by a number of coins in the Indian 
Museum, belonging to this place. The rulers of Jayanagara seem to 
have held a semi-independent authority under the Palas. Govinda 
Pala in this MS. is called the king of Gauda; this was a mere title. He 
had no authority in that city which was under the power of the Senas, 
and Lakshmana Sena is said to have changed its name into Lakshmandavati, 
and one of his inscriptions is dated from Paundravardhana, which is by 
many and, indeed, by the late Mr. Blochmann, identified with Hazrat 
Pandua, so near Gaud. 

I have compared the first few leaves with the printed text of Dr. 
Rajendralala Mitra, and I found them to agree perfectly. This work 
has not been acquired. 

The eleventh MS. is a collection of Saiva tantras. On a careful 
examination of the whole MS. it appears to be a collection of six Saiva 
works. (1) Sivapadma, 12 complete chapters, (2) Sivapadmottara, com- 
plete in 12 chapters, (3) Sivapadma Samgraha, complete in 12 chapters, 
(4) Uma Mahesvara Samvada, 21 chapters, not complete. Works of this 
name, belonging to the Skanda and to the Linga Puranas, are mentioned 
in Aufrecht’s Catalogue, but there is no good notice of these works. (5) 
Sivopanishad, complete in eight chapters. This is different from the 
Sivopanishad by Harihar, noticed by Rajendralala Mitra. (6) Uttarottara 
Tantra, complete in 10 chapters. The work can safely be placed on 
paleographic grounds in the 12th century. 
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The twelfth MS. is labelled as unknown. The first page is miss- 
ing and the end is far away. On examination it is found that pages from 
2 to 210 exist, with the exception of the 129th page. The handwriting 
is beautiful, much older than the rest of the collection. On examination 
it proved to be a portion of the Vrihat-katha, about a-tenth of the whole 
work. It is not Somadeva’s Katha-Saritsdgara, nor Kshemendra’s Vrihat- 
Kathamanjart because in both these works the chapters are divided into 
lambakas and tarangas, whereas in the present MS. it is divided into 
adhyayas and sargas. The work contains one complete adhydya and 
a portion of the second. It has altogether 26 sargas, the colophons of 
many of which do not give any information at all. But in some. of 
them appear these significant words Vrihatkathayam-sloka-samgrahe. 
In the colophons appear the names of the sargas; they often contain 
proper names, none of which I have been able to identify either in 
Kshemendra’s or in Somadeva’s work. So this fragment appears to be 
a third Sanskrit redaction or version of the original Paisachi Vrihat- 
katha by Gunadhya, and the MS. which has been. labelled ‘unknown’ 
by my Nepalese vendor, turns out to be the most important work of the 
whole collection. 

The letter @ in this MS. has a more archaic form than in most 
of the Nepalese MSS., which leads me to think that this MS. is of higher 
antiquity than the rest. The @ has the turn of the Guptalipi. I may 
therefore be allowed to venture to say that I have laid my hands on a ~ 
work copied even before Kshemendra and Somadeva wrote their works 
on the Vrihat-Katha. Bihler, in his paper in Vol. I, Ind. Ant., says that 
Kshemendra had the Paisachi version of Gunadhya before him. Might 
not he have consulted a big Sanskrit version, too, from which to abridge ? 
I have read the first sarga in my MS. It treats of king Gopala renounc- 
ing the world, because people calumniated him as a parricide, and making 
over his kingdom to Palaka, his brother, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the Brahmans. This is a very large work, the first adhydya alone 
containing more than 4,200 slokas. While Kshemendra’s whole work, 
according to Buhler, consists of a little more than 7,000 slokas. I give 
here the colophons of this work. 


Gale | 
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Note on the Official Reckoning of the reigns of the later Moghul 
Hmperors and on some of their Mint Towns. 


By W. Irvine, Hsq., I.C.S. (retired. ) 


In the Philological Secretary’s Report on a recent find of coins 
(Proceedings for June 1893, p.116), I see that he adopts 1069 H. 
(Sept. 1658—Sept. 1659), as the year from which Aurangzib ‘Alamgir’s 
reign is reckoned. On grounds which I think are overwhelmingly 
strong, I propose to substitute 1068 H. (Sept. 1657—Sept. 1658.) 

Among European writers we find considerable difference of opinion 
as to the year in which “Alamgir began his reign. To mention the 
latest writer first, Mr. 8. Lane Poole, in his ‘‘The Moghul Emperors 
of Hindustan” (1892), p. xxvi, says “cin May 1659 (1069) he,” 7e., 
"Alamgir, ‘was proclaimed Emperor.” I see, however, that in his later 
work ‘“ Aurangzib” (1893) in the series ‘“ Rulers of India,” Mr. Lane 
Poole dates the reign from July 1658 (see the Table on p. 21 of that 
work). Again, in the “Oriental Biographical Dictionary” of T. W. 
Beale, p. 33, we read “but (Alamgir) was not crowned till the first 
“anniversary of his accession, a circumstance which has introduced 
“some confusion into the chronology of his reign.” This statement, 
in identical words, is found in Elphinstone’s ‘‘ History of India”’ (4th 
ed. p. 525), and he relies on Khafi Khan. Grant Duff (‘“ History of 
the Mahrattas,” Bombay reprint, note on p. 72), although he prefers 
1658 (7.e., 1068 H.) to 1659 as the correct year, seems to have suggested 
Elphinstone’s remark. Grant Duff writes “ Aurungzebe appears to 
“have begun by reckoning his reign from the date of his victory over 
‘“‘ Dara, to have subsequently ascended the throne in the following year, 
‘Cond then changed the date, which he again altered by reverting to 
“the former date (7.e., 1068 H.) at some later and unknown period.” 
Grant Duff, like Elphinstone, relies upon Khafi Khan. Now, Khafi 
Khan (in the printed text, at any rate) is not to be altogether trusted 
in the matter of chronology; but I think that in this instance Grant 
Duff’s note misrepresents the facts, even as recorded by Khafi Khan. 

Khafi Khan founded his statements, as is tolerably obvious, on the 
Térikh-i-dahsdlah or Alamgtr-némah of Muhammad Kazim, and on the 
Ma,ésir-i-Alamgiré of Muhammad Saki Musta’id Khan. The latter 
for the first ten years of the reign, is itself an abstract of Muhammad 
Kazim’s work (see p. 65 of the printed text of the Ma,asir). The facts, 
then as related in the “Alamgir-namah, the source from which all others 
are drawn, are as follows :— 
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Muhammad Kazim commences the second year (1069 H.) with 
a long excursus on the necessity fora system of chronology and the 
varying modes of reckoning time, with some remarks on Akbar’s Divine 
Era and that followed by Jahingir. Those two sovereigns reckoned 
from the lst Farwardin and used a solar year. He then informs us 
that Shahjahan restored the use of the Muhammadan era; and that’Alam- 
gir followed his father’s practice. “And although the first fortunate 
‘“‘enthronement happened on the Ist Zu,l-ka’dh, 1068 H; yet, the efful- 
““oence of victory and success and the rising of the world-illuminating 
“light of that founder of the horoscope of felicity and prosperity hav- 
“ing thrown the ray of joy on the world in the month of Ramzan of 
“their year (1068 H ?), and the appearing of the star of strength and 
“perpetuity of that chosen one, full of splendour, having lighted up 
“the face of Fortune and Good Luck in those days; the first day of 
“that month of blessed omen, which was the new moon of limitless 
“felicity and pregnant with both worldly and spiritual blessings, 
“was chosen as the first day of the years of that reign, rich in 
“mercies; and the exalted order obtained issue that in offices and 
“calendars and patents and rescripts, they should make record after 
‘that manner, and reduce into writing after that fashion all occurrences 
‘‘and the reports of events. Accordingly, by the rule so fixed, I have 
“to this point written with my descriptive pen the story of one year 
“and twenty-four days belonging tothe felicitous epoch of the sove- 
“‘reionty and empire of that One worthy of the faith-protecting throne. 
“And previous thereto there are entered the events of four months 
“belonging to the auspicious time of his being still only a Prince of 
“the Blood, beginning from the day of the departure of the victorious 
‘army, intent on world-conquering and realm-seizing, from the province 
“(khitah) of fortunate foundation, Aurangabad, which took place on 
“the Ist Jumaddi J, 1068 H. (tn words), ending” [%.e., the said four 
months, Jumadi I, Jumadi II, Rajab, and Sha’ban, 1068 H.} “ with the 
‘1st of Ramzan of that year, which is the first day of the years of that 
‘“‘reion full of happiness. Altogether the period covered is 1 year, 4 
‘months, and 24 days. Then will follow the second year.” After this 
passage he goes on to the festivities held to celebrate the accession, the 
abolition of the Naw-roz festival, and the substitution of another to be 
amalgamated with that of the Id-ul-fitr. Next, we have the appoint- 
ment of a Muhtasib, or Censor, asin Muhammad Saki. (Alamgir-ndmah, 
B. M. Addl. MSS., Nos. 26, 229, foll. 102b. to lO4a.) I have no copy of 
the printed text, and therefore cannot give references to it, but the 
passage can, I have no doubt, be very easily found. 

Next in order of date comes Muhammad Saki Musta’id Khan and 
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his Ma,dsir-2-Alamgirt. The parallel passage to that quoted above 
from the Alamgtr-namah will be found on pp. 22-25 of the printed text. 
But I will turn first to an earlier page as it explains the circumstances 
of the previous enthronement in 1068 H. ‘Alamgir determined to pro- 
ceed to the Panjab in pursuit of his brother, Dara Shukoh. He 
set out from Akbarabad on the 22nd Ramzan, 1068 H. (23rd June 1658.) 
The astrologers having selected the Ist Zut,l-ka’dh, 1068 H. (31st July 
1658), or 11th Amardad of the Il4hi year, as the auspicious moment for 
bis enthronement, and there being no time to proceed to the palace at 
Dibli and there prepare for this august act, “Alamgir halted for several 
days at the garden of Agharabad [also called Shalihmar, it was just 
north of Dihli] to take advantage of the said propitious moment. There 
he seated himself on the throne of good fortune....... As the prepara- 
tions for this ceremonial were on a limited scale, most of the observances 
of an enthronement were put off to the second anniversary (jalés). On 
this occasion no khutbah was read, no coinage issued, and no imperial 
titles fixed upon. These matters were postponed. | Ma,dsir-i--Alamgirt, 
De | 

[Idem, pp. 22-25.] Year 1069 H. This corresponds to the ex- 
tract above given from Muhammad Kazim, “Since the ceremonial of 
‘‘ the first enthronement, by reason of the advance into the Punjab and 
‘‘from want of time, was on a reduced scale, while the reading of the 
““khutbah, the issue of coin, and the fixing of the imperial titles were 
*‘ postponed ; now that more important affairs had been arranged, orders 
‘¢ were issued to prepare for the festival” ...... “ And on the fortunate 
“day, Sunday, the 24th of the blessed month Ramzan, in the year 
“©1069 H. (15 June 1659), or the 25th Khurdad of the Ilahi year, when 
‘his age was 40 solar years, 6 months, and 17 days, or 41 lunar years, 
‘10 months and 2 days, "Alamgir seated himself on the throne.” The 
khutbah was read, coin issued, offerings presented, and gifts bestowed. 

The Muhammadan creed was no longer to be impressed on the coin, 
but, instead, a distich, composed by Mir Abd-ul-Baki, was approved, 
The new emperor’s titles were settled ; and farmdns issued to all provin- 
cial governors, announcing the new reign, Several chronograms for 
the oecasion are given; these yield 1069 H. ‘Then follow these words: 
“ As the shining of the light of the victory diffused its felicitous rays 
“on the world in the month of Ramzan, the exalted order was issued 
“that they should record in offices and calendars the Ist of that month 
“as the commencement of the years of this reign.” After this comes 
a passage about the abolition of the Nau-roz festival, and the institution 
instead of it of a festival to be called Nishdt-afroz. It will be noticed 
that Muhammad Saki does not expressly state the year, from the Ist 
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Ramzan of which the reign was dated. But neither he nor Muhammad 
Kazim, from whom he copies, give any countenance to a reckoning 
commencing with 1069 H. On p. 30 and p. 34 we find that according 
to Muhammad Saki, the third year (not the second) began in Ramzan 
1070 H., the fourth year (not the third) in Ramzan 1071 H., and so on, 
throughout the book, to the end of the reign. For his period, the 
first ten years, Muhammad Kazim follows exactly the same rule. 
Finaliy, Muhammad Saki [Ma,4sir-i-Alamefri, pp. 520 and 523] records. 
that “Alamgir died early on Friday, the 28th Zi,l-ka’dh 1118 H. (2nd 
March 1707), in the 51st year of his reign, having reigned 50 luuar years, 
2 months, and 27 days. This accords exactly with the mode of reckoning 
laid down by Muhammad Kazim. For, if we calculate from the lst Ram- 
zin 1068 H. to the 28th Za,l-ka’dh 1118 H.), we get as result (1118y. 
10m. 28d.)—(1068y. 8m. !d.)=(50y. 2m. 27d.). Kamwar Khan, in his 
Varekh-i-Salatin-i-Chaghtaiyah, gives the same number of years, months, 
and days; but [ attribute to him no independent authority for this reign, 
having found wherever I have compared the two authors, that Kamwar 
Khin gives Muhammad Saki’s facts, in identical order, but in different 
words. 

Tadd two more extracts from Muhammad Saki, as the second of 
them records a shght change in the observance of the anniversary, and 
this may have been the reason that Grant Duff thought the date of ac- 
cession had been twice altered—[ Ma,dsir Alamgirt, p. 830]. Year 1070 H. 
The third year of the reign commences. The anniversary ceremonies 
begin on the 24th Ramzan (4th June 1660). [Idem, p. 34]. Year 1071 
H. The fourth year commences. ‘ Although the date of enthrone- 
“ment (sartr-érat) was the 24th Ramzan, and in the previous year 
‘the festival began on that day, yet owing to its falling in the time of 
“the Fast, when there is no inclination to enter into rejoicings, the be- 
*‘ sinning of this year’s festival was fixed for the day of the I'd” (2.e., 
Ist Shawwal). It lasted ten days. 

Khafi Khan’s passage, parallel to those m Muhammad Kazim’s “Alam- 
gir-némah, and Muhammad Saki’s Ma,dsir ¢ Alamgir?, will be found m 
the Bibliotheca Indica Text, Vol. H. pp. 76-79. As it is translated, 
nearly in full, by Dowson in Elliot’s History of India, VII, 241, I need not 
reproduce it here. I only note that Dowson’s.“ 4th Ramzan” is the 24th 
Ramzan in the printed text. Although Khafi Khan here expands rather 
than contracts what Muhammad Kazim wrote, it is strange that he omits 
the all-important statement that the reign was made to begin on the Ist 
Ramzan. I have looked through the text on pp. 76-80, and I cannot 
find any mention of this fact. Khafi Khan, Li, 549, gives the length 
of the reign as 50 years, 2; months; and eyen these figures, though not 
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strictly accurate, preclude any reckoning from 1069 H., but carry the 
first day into L068 H. 

Again, I find in a somewhat later writer, Khushal Chand, author of 
the Nawddir-uz-Zamant, the following statement. He wrote in the 
reion of Muhammad Shah (1131-1161 H.) and was old enough to re- 
collect the excitement caused in Dihli by the news of “Alamgir’s death. 
He himself, like his father before him, was a clerk in the Central Revenue 
Office, and a man likely to have, if any one had, exact knowledge on the 
point under discussion. His words are: ‘ Although the first auspicious 
“enthronement took place on the ist of the month Z4,]-ka‘dh, 1068 H. 
“(30th July 1658), yet as the blessed rays of the brillant light of 
‘‘ victory and success were displayed to the world in the month of Ram- 
“‘zan, the first day of that blessed month was assumed as the commence- 
‘‘ment of these years full of miracles, and the exalted order issued that 
‘‘in all offices, and calendars, and patents of appointment, and royal 
“ rescripts, this rule should be adopted, in opposition to that of previous 
“sovereigns, rulers in Isl4m who, following the practice of Jamshid, 
“ Kakhir (Kasra?) and others, held Farwardin to be the most excellent 
“ month, and-appointed it for the commencement of their reigns. This 
‘rule was now abrogated, and the years of the fortunate reign were ap- 
“ yointed to be reckoned by lunar months from the month of Ramzan” 
[B.M. Addl. MSS, No. 24027, fol. 490b.] For this work and its author, 
see Hlliot, VIII. 70, 71. Here he is evidently writing with Muhammad 
K4zim’s or Muhammad Saki’s work before him. The lst Ramzan, 1068 
H., is equivalent to the 2nd June 1658. 

We can now account for Muhammad Sakf’s statement (Ma,dsir-7- 
“Alamgtrt, 523), that “Alamgir reigned 50 years, 2 months, 27 days. 

I think that these authorities prove, without any room for doubt, 
that "Alamgir counted his reign from the 1st Ramzan, 1068 H., and after 
that date had been once fixed upon, no alteration was ever made. 
This is the result arrived at by considering the historical evidence alone. 
Do the extant coins of the reign conflict in any way with its historians ? 
Now, there may be some reason for thinking that occasionally some 
numismatists (in this branch of their subject, at any rate), concentrate 
their attention too much on the coins themselves, to the neglect of con- 
temporary historians from whom they might derive much assistance. 
For we are dealing here with a modern period, on the history of which 
there is an abundance of material available. Be that as it may, let us, 
too, confine our attention for the moment to the coins themselves. The 
coins of “Alamgir, which are already to be found in the British Museum 
collection, constrain us, unless some of those coins are a posthumous issue, 
to throw back the initial year of the reign from 1069 H. to 1068 H. 
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Dated coins for the 51st year of a reign necessarily imply fifty completed 
years of that reign. Now, the silver coins Nos. 843-846 in the British 
Museum, are dated in "Alamgir’s 51st year. On the other hand, there 
is no dispute about the date of his death; it took place in 1118 H. 
Even if we allow up to the last day of that year, where can you find 
room, within that limit, for fifty completed years, unless you throw back 
the first day of the reign into some part of the year 1068 H.? 

As I am led to believe, the argument for 1069 H. is founded on the 
rule that the enthronement, the reading of the khutbah, and the issue 
of coin, taken together, form of themselves the official act of accession. 
In cases where there is no proof to the contrary, I see no reason to 
quarrel with this assumption, Indeed, for some purposes, 1t might even 
be the only right date to consider. For instance, if I wished to fix the 
date from which ‘Alamgir became undisputed sovereign, I should, with 
Mr. 8. Lane Poole, elect for the year 1069 H. On the other hand, if a 
sovereign, in defiance of facts, chooses to fix an assumed or fictitious 
date for his accession, it is useless for us to say that he had no just right 
todo so. The all-important things for us are: Ist, to know that he 
ordered the adoption of such official date; and 2ndly, to ascertain, on 
the best evidence, what that date was. Of all the acts of sovereignty 
hardly one can be held more formal and official than the issue of 
coinage: and can we suppose that on the face of that coinage any date 
would appear, other than one fixed according to official reckoning P 
‘Over and over again, we find that the official reckoning and the date of 
accession, according to actual facts, are altogether discrepant. It is so 
in the case of “Alamgir. 

Bansvur SHAn. His father died at Ahmadnagar, in the Dakhin, 
on the 28th Zi,|-Ka’dh, 1118 H. (2ud March, 1707). He heard of the 
event at Jamrtd, west of Peshawar, on the 18th Zi,l-Hajj, [Kamwar 
Khan, Tdérikh-i-Saldtin-i-Chaghtaiyah, my copy, and Jag Jivan Das, 
Gujarati Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, written in 1120 H., [B.M. Addl. MSS. 
No. 26,253]. He was enthroned at Pul-i-Shah Daulah Darvesh, about 
15 miles west of Lahor, in Muharram 1119 H. Muhammad KaAsin, 
Lahori, ’Ibratnamah, India Office Library, No. 252, and Jag Jivan Das, 
already cited). Muhammad Ali’s Burhan-ul-Fatuih (B.M. Oriental MSS. 
No. 1884, fol. 162b.), fixes this enthronement on the 24th Muharram 
(26th April 707). He gained a complete victory over his brother 
Azam Shah at Jajau, near Agrah, on the 18th Rabi’ I. 1119 H. (18th 
June 707)—(Danishmand Khan, ‘Ali takhallus “ Jangnémah,” and Khafi 
Khan, I, 590). But on the Ist Shawwal 1119 H. (25th Dec. 1707), he 
issued an order that his reign should commence from the 18th Zd,]-Hajj. 
1118 H. (22nd March 1707), the day that he heard of his father’s death 
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{ Danishmand Khan, "Ali, in his Bahadur Shah-namah, entry of the said 
date and Khafi Khan, Text II, 607]. The passage in Danishmand Khan 
reads as follows: “The Ist Shawwal, Ist year, Ghasi Ram, principal 
‘clerk to the Chief Intelligencer, or Wéakiahnigér-i-kul, made a report 
“ asking for orders fixing the date from which the reign was to be 
“‘reckoned, that the same might be entered in the official proceedings. 
“Orders issued to take the 18th Zu,]-Hajj, and a report was called for 
‘as to the New Year’s day by the solar year. In reply this was stated 
“to be the Ist Farwardin and a Sunday. That day was accordingly 
‘“‘fixed and ordered to be recorded.” [B.M. Oriental MSS. No. 24, fol. 
95a.]. This may mean that the lst Farwardin or the 18th Zu,l-Hajj 
was adopted. Ifthe former, that would be the 10th or J1th March, 
equal to the 5th or 6th Zt,l-Hajj, 1118 H. 

JAHANDAR SHAH. As he did not survive to begin a second year’s 
reign, there does not appear to have been any order passed fixing an 
official date for his accession. He was enthroned in the plain east of 
Lahor on the 2]st Safar, 1124 H. (29th March 1712) [Nutr-ud-din, 
Multani, Jahdnddr-ndmuh and Kamwar Khan, Tarikh-1-8.-i-Ch.], his 
father, Bahadur Shab, having died on the 20th Muharram, 1124 H. 
(27th February 1712) [Kamwar Khan]. 

Farrukusiyar. He heard of his father Azim-ush-shan’s death 
near Lahor, when he was himself at Patnah-Azimabad. He was enthroned 
there, in the bégh known as Afzal Khan’s, on the 29th Safar, 1124 H. 
(6th April 1712} [Muhammad Ahsan, I'jad, Farrukh-siyar-ndmah, B.M. 
Oriental, No. 25, fol. 40a.] On the 9th Jumadi IJ, 1125 H. (2nd July 
1713), he ordered that Jahandar Shah’s reign should be struck out of the 
records and treated as non-existent. He directed at the same time that 
his own reign should be dated from his enthronement at Patna, namely 
the 29th Safar, 1124 H. [Kamwar Khan, Térikh-1-S.-c-Ch.: entry of 
9th Jumadi II, 1125, and Khushal Chand, B.M. Or. 3288, fol. 397a. ] 
Khafi Khan, II, 787, has the wrong year, 1123 instead of 1124. He and 
Khushal Chand have the Ist Rabi’ I, which is, of course, the next day 
to the 29th Safar, so that there is no practical difference, on this point, 
between them and Kamwar Khan. 

Rari’-up Darsét. As he reigned for a few months only, no order 
was passed fixing officially the first day of his reign. He was enthroned 
in the palace at Dihli on the 9th Rabi’ II, 1131 H. (28th February 
1719) [Kamwar Khan, Tarikh-i-§.-i-Ch: and Khafi Khan, II, 816]; 
he was deposed and sent back into the palace on the 17th Rayjab, 
1131 H. (4th June 1719), and he died there on the 24th of the same 
month (11th June 1719) [Kamwar Khan, and Jchafi Khan I, 830]. 

Rari’-ub-paAuLAH. This prince was the next elder brother of the 
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preceding. At his brother Rafi’-ud-darjat’s earnest request he was se- 
~ lected as successor, and raised to the throne some days before his prede- 
cessor’s death. The enthronement took place in the palace at Dihli, on 
the 19th Rajab, 1131 H. (6th June 1719) [Kamwar Khan, but Khafi 
Khan, IJ, 831, has the 20th]. The prince died in camp near Agrah, on 
the 4th or 5th Zi,l-Ka’dh, 1181 H. (17th or 18th Septr. 1719) [Kam- 
war Khan]. In his case also no question can arise, as he did not survive 
to enter a second year. 

Nexvtsivar. This pretender, son of Prince Muhammad A hag. the 
fourth son of “Alamgir, was proclaimed by the mutinous garrison from 
the battlements of Agrah Fort, on the 29th Jumadi II, 1131 H. (18th 
May 1719) [see Khafi Khan, II, 825, Kamwar Khan’s Térikh-i-§.-i-Ch., 
and Muhammad Kasim’s ’Ibratndmah]. Nekutsiyar surrendered to Sayyad 
Husain Ali Khan between the 22nd and the 27th Ramzan, 113], H. 
(July 7-12, 1719) [Kamwar Khan]. 

Mounammap Susu. This prince was brought from Dihli and reached 
the imperial camp on the 11th Zu,]-Ka’dh, 1131 H. (24th Septr. 1719) 
{Kamwar Khan and Khafi Khan, II, 840]. He was enthroned on the 
15th Zu,l-Ka’dh, 1131 H. (28th Septr. 1719), at a village called Bidyapur, 
between Agrah and Fathpur Sikri, three kos and a fraction from the 
latter place [Ka4mwar Khan and Ichafi Khan, II, 840]. It was directed 
that his reign should be reckoned from the deposition of Farrukhsiyar 
[Muhammad Ali Khan, Térékh-1-Mugzgaffart and Khafi Khan II, 841]. 
Accordingly it is counted usually from the 9th Rabi’ I, 1131 H. (28th 
Feb. 1719). But the contemporary authority, Kamwar Khan, gives the 
first of that month, namely the Ist Rabi’ IJ, 1131 H. (20th Feb. 1719), 
as the exact reckoning. 

I may note that the dates of the Chr istian era, given in this paper, 
are all calculated according to the Gregorian or New Style. I have 
used the “ Practical Tables.,..” of Johannes von Gumpach, London, 
James Madden, 1856. 





Although not strictly within the scope of this paper, I append some 
remarks on Moghul mint-towns, as likely to be of use to any one inter- | 
ested in my more immediate subject, and. am not likely to find any 
other early opportunity of placing the results on record. These notes 
are in continuation of those printed in the Society’s Proceedings for 
January 1893. 

‘ALAMGIRPUR. Places with this name seem very hard to find; I 
therefore note those I know of. But in the absence of special reasons 
for doing so, it would be hazardous to suggest that either is the mint- 
town for coin No. 772 of the British Museum Catalogue. 1 find by an 

J. 1, 34 
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entry in Kamwar Khan’s Tdartkh-i-Saldtin-t-Chaghtaiyah, that on the 
22nd Ramzan, 1122 H. (13th Nov. 1710), Bahadur Shah was encamped 
at Azimabad Talaori, “alias Alamgirpur,” being the halting place 
between Karnal and Thanesar. Also, if I recollect rightly, there is a 
village “Alamgirpur close to the east or left bank of the Jamuna, in the 
Saharanpur district. ‘Alamgir was in that part of the country, on at 
least one occasion, on a hunting expedition to Badshahi Mahal and 
parganah Faiz4bad (Saharanpur District). 

Mu’azzaMaBAp. I have little or no doubt that this mint town should 
be identified with Gorakhpur, Sibah Audh. WhenI was serving in that 
district I recollect seeing the name Mu’azzamabad, Gorakhpur, used in 
the Mawdzinah and Kanungot papers of the end of the last century, 
which twenty years ago were still in existence. Only a few days ago, 
1 was reading the autobiography of some un-named dependant on Fazl 
Ali Khan, once Amil of Ghazipur. For a few years Fazl ‘Ali Khan, 
was Faujdar of Gorakhpur (F,. Curwen’s translation of Khair-ud-din 
Muhammad, Allahabadi’s, Tuhfah-i-Tdzah, p.19). When speaking of 
this appointment, this anonymous writer calls the place “the Sirkar of 
Sarwar, otherwise Mu’azzamabad-Gorakhpur.”’ 

Nasratssap. In the Ma,dgir-1-"Alamgtré (p. 304, year 1098 H.) 
‘Alamgir, after taking Haidarabad, advanced against Sakkhar, a place 
between Bijapur and Haidarabad. It was then ruled by Nand (or 

_Parya, or Paid) Naik, a man of the low Dherh caste. After it had been. 
taken, the country (ulkah) of Sakkhar was by the Emperor’s orders re- 
named Nasgratabad [¢bidem, p. 307]. For other notices of it, under its 
new name, see pp. 344, 345, 360, 364, 384, 410, 416, and 513 of the same 
volume. It is also mentioned as Nagratébad-Sagar in the Ma,dsir-ul- 
Umrd, IJ, 291. Thornton, Gazetteer, 936, states that “‘ Suggur” is a town 
in the Nizam’s territory, Lat. 16° 36’, Long. 76° 51’, 124 miles 8.-W. by 
W. from Haidarabad. On the map of India in Johnston’s Royal Atlas 
it appears as Sagar. 

SHAHABAD Kanaus. In the British Museum Catalogue, piiz, 
there is a coin No. 1019, which the author assigns (p. lviii) to Shahabad 
in Audh, disregarding the second word, which he reads Fatuh. I think 
there can be little doubt that this word should be read Kanawj, ra es, 
The name is usually spelt by Muhammadans with (3, see, for instance, 
Khafi Khan, Text I, pp, 63, 73, 109; also throughout the Ain 7 Akbari, 
Blochmann’s translation, I, 32, etc. (entered in his Index under Q). I 
was four years in the Farrukhabad district (in which Kanauj is in- 

eluded), and my recollection is that the old official name of the place was 

Shahabad Kanauj. It is so styled in Dowson’s Hlliot, VIII. 46. I thus 

propose Kananj, Sabah Akbarabad, instead of Shahabad, Sirkar Khaira- 
bad, Sabah Audh. 
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ZAFARABAD. Since I wrote my former remarks I have found a direct 
mention of the occasion when Bidar was re-named Zafarabad. It is also 
frequently called Muhammabad Bidar. The passage I refer to is in 
Khafi Khan, If. p. 3. He tells us that in 1066 H., the thirtieth year of 
Shahjahan, Prince Aurangzib was appointed to make a campaign against 
Bijapur, just after he had “by notable exertions, acquired the fort of 
“Bidar and the Stibah of Ahmadabad, and the fort of a and 
“ had re-named them the Stbah of Zafarabad.” 





Note on the preceding Paper.—By Dr. A. F. Rupotr Hoernte. 


{ fully agree with Mr. Irvine that Aurangzib’s reign should be 
dated from 1068-1118 A. H. or 1658-1707 A.D. I had never made any 
special enquiries on the exact official date of his accession, and the 
initial date 1869, given in my coin-reports in the Proceedings was simply 
quoted as that usually assigned. That it is wrong,—if the reign is to 
be counted from the officially fixed date, and not from the date of the 
actual accession,—Mr. Irvine has amply established; and I agree with 
him, that it is more reasonable to accept the official date as fixed by an 
emperor himself. 

I should, however, put “ the two all-important things for us 
in this form :—1l. To know what date was officially fixed by an emperor ; 
2, to ascertain whether the date, officially fixed, was actually adhered 
to in dating coins and documents of his reign. . 

Now with regard to Aurangzib, nearly all his coins do adhere to 
the officially fixed date. There are, however, a few exceptions :— | 

1. There is the coin, No. 845 of the British Museum, dated in 1119 
Hijrah, and 51 regnal. It is the only one with this peculiar date that 
1 remember to have come across. As Aurangzib died on the 2nd March 
1707, and the Hijrah year 1119 only commenced on the 3rd or 4th April 
1707 (or the Ist Muharram 1119), it is clear that either the date 1119 
is wrong, or that the coin is posthamous. That the latter may be 
the true explanation, appears from the following facts :—Aurangzib’s 
successor was Bahadur Shah. He heard of his father’s death only 
three weeks afterwards, on the 22nd March 1707, and his actual 
enthronement took place only on the 26th April 1707, that is, on the 
24th Muharram 1119. It was not till the 25th December 1707, that 
the official date of his accession was fixed to be the 22nd March 1707, 
It is, therefore, quite possible that coins struck in the time intermediate 
between the 2nd March 1707, the date of Aurangzib’s death, and the 
26th April 1707, the date of Bahadur Shah’s actual accession, were 
still issued in Aurangzib’s name, It would thus occur that a coin, 
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struck between the lst and 24th Muharram of 1119 Hijrah, would be 
issued as one of Aurangzib’s, dated in his 51st year and in 1119 Hijrah. 
This practice would cease as soon as the actual enthronement had taken 
place, and notice of the fact had been proclaimed in all mint-towns. 

It would be interesting to know what the actual practice was with 
regard to coining during a period of temporary vacancy, whether 
actual or official, of the throne. When an emperor died, did the coining 
in his name cease in a mint-town, as soon as the news of his death 
reached that town; or was coining in his name continued, till news 
arrived of the actual accession of his successor; or was ib continued 
till information was received of the officially fixed date of accession ? 
Thus to take Aurangzib’s case as an example, did coining in his name 
cease from the 2nd March 1707 (the date of his death) in Ahmadnagar 
(the place of his death), and similarly in other mint-towns as soon as 
the news of his death was received? Or did it cease from the 26th 
April 1707, the date of Bahadur Shah’s actual enthronement, in Lahor, 
and in other places as soon as information of the enthronement was 
received P 

2. There is no real difficulty in the case of coins like the preceding. 
It is different with such coins of Aurangzib as are dated in his first 
regnal year, and in 1070 Hijrah. No. 728 in the British Museum is 
such a coin of the Patna mint. It is figured on Plate XIX of the B. M. 
Catalogue. The regnal year is expressed verbally ahad. In my own 
collection, I have two such coins, of the mints Multén and Zafaradbad 
respectively. The latter is from a treasure trove found in Champaran 
in 1892. 

Now, reckoning by the oficial date, Aurangzib’s first year runs 
from the Ist Ramazan 1068 to the last Sha’ban 1069, and the second 
year, from the lst Ramazan 1069 to the last Sha’ban 1070. Accordingly 
the coins of his first year might be dated in 1068 or 1069, those of his 
second year, in 1069 or 1070. But nocoin could be dated both in his 
first year and in 1070. That dating is only admissible, if the accession 
of Aurangzib is placed at some point of time in 1069. 

These coins require some explanation. They certainly do not 
agree with the official reckoning. ‘They are undoubtedly exceptional 
specimens, but they are not exceptionally rare, nor are they a vagary of 
some obscure or outlying mint-town. ‘They were issued from places so 
well-known and so far apart, as Patna and Multdn. It does seem 
that in the case of these coins, at least, the accession of Aurangzib was 
dated from the 24th Ramazan 1069 (15th June 1659), the day on which 
the second enthronement took place with full ceremonials. But if so, 
how is the non-observance of the officially fixed date to be explained ? 
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Is it possible, that there was an interval between the receipt of the 
news of the second enthronement and the receipt of the information of 
the officially fixed date, and that those exceptional coins were struck 
during that interval? The interval could not have been of long 
duration, and this explains the paucity of those peculiar coins. One 
can easily imagine that the news of the ceremonies of the second enthrone- 
ment travelled faster, than the communication of the matters officially 
settled at that time. Still the interval must have been; at least, 
three months; for the Hijrah year 1070 commenced on the 18th 
September 1659; and no coin, with the dates 1070 and ahad, could 
have been struck before the first month, or Muharram, of 1070 Hijrah 
(18th September to 17th October 1655), On the theory, here suggested, 
it is quite possible that also some of the extant coins, dated 1069 Hijrah 
and ahad (or Ist year) regnal, were struck by the same wrong reckoning, 
that is, after the termination of the officially fixed first year. This 
would be the case with all those coins which were struck after the 
second enthronement and during the three last months of the Hijrah 
year 1069. When once the accession was officially antedated on the 
1st Ramazan 1068, the three months after the Ramazan of 10669 (and 
in fact, that Ramazan itself) fell outside the first year of the reign. 
As the months of coining are not mentioned on Aurangzib’s coins 
(as they are on some classes of coins of his predecessors), it is now 
impossible to determine, whether any of the coins, with 1069 ahad, are 
really wrongly dated, if regard is had to the official reckoning. 

For easy reference I here re-print, from the B. M. Catalogue (p. 392), 
the portion of the comparative table of the years A. H. and A. D. which 
is in question. The month, day, and day of the week of the Christian 
year are placed under each Muhammadan month, and correspond to the 
first of that month. The week-days are lettered from A (for Sunday) 
to G (Saturday). The months are indicated by Roman numerals. 
Thus the first entry 9 X C shows that the month of Muharram 1068 
began on Tuesday the 9th October 1657. 


A.H.| A.D. |Muharram.| Safar. Rabi’ I. | Rabi’ II. | Jumédi I. Jumadi IT. 
1068 | 1657 9x0 8 XIE CXL F | 68s 1 eA. 411 B 6 III D 
1069 | 1658 | 29IxX A | 29 X C | 27 XI D | 27 XIITF /59,251G| 2411 B 
1070 | 1659 | 18 IX E 18. X G | 16 XI A | 16:X%I1T C (60,141 D| 18 I F 


A.H.| A.D.| Rajab. | Sha’ban. | Ramazan. | Shawwal. Za-l- |Za-1-Hijrah. 
Qa’dah. 


1068 1657 4 1V E 4 V G, 2VIA 2 VII C | 31 VII D | 30 VIII F 
1069 | 1658 | 25111 C | 241IVE | 23 V F | 22 VI A | 21 VII B | 20 VIII D 











1670 |} 1659 | 13 TTTG | 121IVB{|11VC {10 VIA| O9VIIF | 8VIILA 
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The Koch Kings of Kaémaripa.—By EH. A. Gait, Esq., I. C. S. 


INTRODUCTION. 





Perhaps the most interesting epoch in Assam history is that 
in which the Koch dynasty rose to power, and after defeating the 
petty chiefs amongst whom the country had been split up after the 
fall of the Pala rulers, succeeded in consolidating their rule throughout 
the ancient Kamartpa, and in reviving for a time the pristine glories of 
that once famous kingdom. 

Several accounts of the Koch dynasty are already available,* but 
by far the most detailed narrative of the early founders of this king- 
dom with which I am acquainted, is that contained in a manuscript his- 
tory [ Vamsdvali or Purushandma (Sanskrit ) |] in the possession of 
Raja Lakshmi Narayana Kuar, the leading representative of the Dar- 
rang branch of the Koch family. 

This history is supposed to have been written, about 1806 A. D., 
by Surya Hari Ganaka, under the orders of Raja Samudra Narayana.f 
It is inscribed on oblong strips of Sachi bark, and each page is illus- 
trated. The story ends suddenly with the death of Parikshit, and as 
there is nothing to show that the work was considered finished, it is con- 
jectured that the author died before he had completed it. 

As no account of this Vamsavali has hitherto appeared in print, I 
propose to furnish an abstract of it now, and to take the opportunity 
to give a sketch of what is known of the country before the Koch kings 
rose to power, and to examine one or two questions connected with this 
dynasty regarding which existing accounts differ, in the light of 
the information afforded by this history and also of inscriptions’ on 
temples and other sources.{ 


* Cf. Asdmburanjis by BisveSwar and Réi Gundbhirdm Barua, Robinson’s 
Descriptive Account of Assam, Dr. Hunter’s Statistical accounts of Koch Bihar and 
Rangpur, and the accounts by Buchanan Hamilton, Babu R4m Chandra Ghosh and 
other authorities cited in Dr. Hunter’s works. 

+ Surya Hari Ganaka is reputed to have been the greatest Sanskrit scholar of 
his time in Assam. He was the author of numerous Sanskrit and Assamese works, 
and his descendant, Manbhal Mandal, holds a deed of gift dated 1720 Sak (1804 
A.D.) by which the Ahom King made a grant of land to Strya Hari in recognition 
of his learning and piety. 

¢ Including the Vamsdvali of Raj& Prasiddha Néréyana Kuar, a manuscript 
copy of the Yogint Tantra in the possession of a Brahman of Hauli Mohanpur, 
in which the prophecies of the gods have from time to time been brought up to 
date, and lastly a few inscription in temples, and the references made to the Koch 
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The early history of Kamartipa is wrapped in mystery, and our 
Kamarupa before the ‘Knowledge of it is drawn from dubious and 
ee ara fragmentary references in the Mahdbhdrata, and 
in the Purdnas and Tantras, chief amongst which may be mentioned the 
Yogint Tantra and the Bhdégavata and Kéliké Puranas. 

The boundaries of the country varied greatly from time to time.. 
In the Yogint Tantra it is said that Kama- 
rupa comprised the country between the Kara- 
toya and the Dikrai, so that it included not only the whole of what 
is now known as the Brahmaputra Valley, but also Rangpur and the 
State of Koch Bihar. It was subdivided into four portions, viz: 
-Kamapitha from the Karatoya to the Sankosh, Ratnapitha from 
the Sankosh to the Rupahi, Suvarnapitha from the Rupahi to the 
Bharali, and Saumarpitha from the Bharali to the Dikkara-basini or 
Dikrai. It is described as bounded on the North by Kufijagiri, on the 
West by the Karatoy4, on the East by the Girikafijaka, and on the South 
by the junction of the Brahmaputra and Lakshma rivers. It is added 
that Kamaripa is three cornered and is 100 yojanas in breadth and 
300 yojanas in length.* According to the Kélika Purdna, Kamakhya and 
Pragjyotishapura were situated in the centre of Kamartipa, and the 
Vishnu Purana adds that the country extended around #t for 100 yojanas 
in all directions. In the Mahabharata, Bhagadatta’s Empire of Prag- 
jyotisha or Kamartipa is spoken of as extending to the seacoast,t and 
the copper plate of Vanamala, which will be referred to further on, says 
that the rule of that monarch also extended to the sea.§ 

Hiuen Tsiang places the circumference of the country when he 
visited it, at 10,000 li, from which General Cunningham infers that 
it must, at that time, have comprised the whole of the Brahmaputra 
Valley as well as Koch Bihar and Bhotan.|| 

The name of the country is mythologically explained as follows :— 

When Sati died of grief at the reproaches of her husband Siva, the 

Origin ofname “‘Kama- latter, overcome by remorse, wandered about 
rupa.” the world carrying her dead body on his head. 
In order to put a stop to his penance Vishyu followed him and lopped 


Extent of Kamarupa. 


Kings by Musalm4n historians, which have been’ made accessible by Blochmann in 
the J. A. S. B. for 1872. 

* Hdition published in Calcutta at the Bangobashi press in 1294 Sal, pp. 76, 77. 

+ Kéliké Purdna, page 91, of Edition published at the Bangobashi press; and 
Vishnu Purina, page 81 of Hdition published at the same press. 

t+ Sabha Parva, XXVI, XXVII. The references found elsewhere to the differ- 
ent parts of the Mah4bhérata are to the translation of Pratap Chandra Roy. 

§ J. A. 8. B. IX, (Part II) 778. 

|| Ancient geography of India, Volume I, Buddhist period, p 500. 
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away the body piece-meal with his discus. The body fell to earth 
in 51 different pieces, and wherever each piece fell, the ground was held 
to be sacred. Her organs of generation fell on Nilachala hill near 
Gauhati, and the deity of that place was thenceforth known as 
K4makhya, the goddess of sexual desire. As Siva still continued 
to do penance, the other gods became afraid that he would thereby 
acquire universal power, and accordingly despatched Kamadeva, the 
Indian Cupid, to make him fall in love again, and thereby break his 
penance. Kamadeva succeeded in his Mission, but so enraged was Siva 
at the result, that he burnt him to ashes by a fiery glance from the 
eye in the centre of his forehead. Kamadeva eventually recovered his 
original form, and the place in which this took place was ever after- 
wards known as Kamartpa. 

The earliest recorded king of Kamartpa, of whom however, very 
little is known, was named Mahiranga Dana- 
va.* He was succeeded by his son Hataka 
Asura, after whom came Sambara Asura and then Ratna Asura.} 

After this, there was a chief named Ghataka, the ruler of the 
Kiratas, who are said to have been a power- 
ful race, much addicted to eating flesh and 


Mahiranga Danava. 


Ghataka Kirata. 


drinking strong drinks. 

Ghataka was defeated and slain by Naraka, who was born 
of the earth by Vishnu, and had been depu- 
ted by him to exterminate the Kiratas. Hay- 
ing succeeded in doing this,f he made Pragjyotishapura (the mo- 
dern Gauhati) his capital,§ and settled numerous Brahmans at 
Ka4makhyd. His rule extended from the Karatoyaé on the West, 
to the Dikrang on the Hast. It is said that he married Maya, the 


Naraka Asura, 


* Notices of Mahiranga and his successors will be found in the Kaliké Purdna 
Chaps. 86-42, andon page 81 of the Yogint Tantra. In the Raghuvamfa, it is re- 
lated that Raghu crossed the Brahmaputra with a view to attacking the king of 
Pragjyotisha or Kamaripa. The latter is said to have submitted without ventur- 
ing to give battle, and to have paid a tribute of war elephants. The name of the 
king is not mentioned. 

+ The names Danava and Asura, indicate that these kings were of aboriginal 
origin. According to the Vamsdvali of Prasiddha Naréyan Kuar, Sambar, who is men- 
tioned in the text as the grandson of Mahiranga, was the founder of the dynasty. He 
is there spoken of as the son of Brahma, and is said to have had his capital at 
Rangamati. 

{ Apparently he only subdued them. In the Udyoga Parvan, his son Bhaga- 
datta is referred to as bringing Kiratas to the aid of Duryodhana. (XVIII, 15-16.) 

§ There is a hill near Gauhaéti which is still known as the hill of Naraka 
Asur. 
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daughter of the king of Vidarbha or Kundina. Naraka was greatly 
_ favoured by Vishnu who placed him in charge of Kamakhya, and told 
him that so long as that goddess was pleased with him he would do 
well, but that if he angered her, he would suffer, and that he himself 
would then desert him. It is said that Naraka carried off 10,000 girls 
as wives, and that he became so proud that he asked Kamakhya to 
marry him, To this the goddess assented on condition that he erected 
a temple to her on Nilachala and also constructed a tank and a road 
to the temple ina single night. Naraka accepted the terms and had 
almost accomplished his task, when the goddess caused a cock to crow 
before dawn, and saying that that was a proof that day had come, 
evaded her promise and refused to marry him. Overcome with rage, 
Naraka slew the cock, and the place where he did this is still kuown as 
Kukuta-Kata (the place where the cock was killed). But Naraka’s 
crowning misfortune was bis refusal to permit Vasishtha Muni to go 
to worship at Kamakhya, in consequence of which the Muni cursed 
Naraka and Kamakhya, saying that thence forward no one who wor- 
shipped at Kamakhya’s shrine should see the fulfilment of his desire. 
By the aid of Siva, the duration of this curse was limited to three 
hundred years, but Naraka had now completely alienated both Kama- 
khya and Vishnu and was eventually slain by the latter in the incarna- 
tionof Krishna. Krishna’s invasion of Pragjyotishapura is described in 
the Bhagavata and Vishnu Purdnas, in the latter of which it is stated that 
his attack on Naraka was instigated by Indra.* The capital was defend- 
ed by sharp pdijrs and by numerous outworks erected by the Asura Muru, 
but Krishna eut his way through with lis discus and slew Muru and 
his sons. He then entered the city and engaged in a terrible combat 
with Naraka, and after killing thousands of daityas, he clove Naraka in 
twain with his discus. He recovered the golden earrings of Aditi and 
other property seized by him, and sent the 10,000 girls imprisoned in his 
harem together with his 6,000 elephants and his horses to Dvaraka. 
Naraka left two sons, Bhagadatta and Vajradatta, of whom the 
former was appointed by Krishna to succeed 
him as king of Pragjyotisha. Bhagadatta 
is frequently referred to in the Mahdbhdrata. Inthe Sabhé Parvan, 
it is related that he was defeated by Arjuna after a battle which 
lasted for eight days. Later on, when the forces of the Kau- 
ravas and Pandavas were being mustered for the last struggle, 


Bhagadatta. 


* Bhdgavata Purana (Hdition published at the Bangobashi press) X, 59, and 
Vishnu Purina, pp. 81—83 ( V, 29) 

+ Sabha Parvan, secs. XXVI and XXVII. His troops are described as a host 
of Kiratas and Chinas, and numerous Other warriors that dwelt on the seacoast. 


ea tod 
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Bhagadatta went to the assistance of Duryodhana with an dk- 
shauhini of troops consisting of Chinas and Kirdtas,* At the final 
battle of Kurukshetra, he performed prodigies of valour, and no less 
than four sections of the Drona Parvan are devoted to a narrative of 
his heroic deeds, from the time when he rescued Duryodhana from the 
onslaughts of Bhima to his fight with Arjuna, in which he was at last 
defeated and slain. The issue of this last combat is ascribed to the 
magic intervention of Krishna, who rendered harmless the invincible 
weapon which he had previously given to Bhagadatta’s father Naraka.+ 

Bhagadatta was succeeded by others of his line, one of whom, 

Baretta bneebanore Pralambha, is described as having been an 

unusually powerful prince. By his wife Jivada, 

he had a son named Hajara, and the latter, by his wife Tara, who was 

an incarnation of Lakshmi, had in his turn a son named Vanamala. 

A copper plate containing a grant of land by the latter to a Brahman 

which was found near Tezpur in 1840 A. D., is the authority for the 
account of Bhagadatta’s successors here given. 

Tt has been assumed that Vanamala was of the Pala dynasty, but 
his asserted descent from Naraka makes this impossible; this assumed 
ancestry, and the fact that he bore the Kshattriya title Varman or Bar- 
man, renders it much more likely that he was a converted aboriginal 
potentate of the same class as the Khyen and Koch kings. 

The so-called Rajas of Rani, in Kamrtp, claim to be descended from 
the lineage of Bhagadatta. 

Krishna frequently appears in Assam Mythology. We have al- 
ready seen how he slew Naraka and set up 
his son Bhagadatta in his stead. He is also 
said to have carried off his bride Rukmini from her father Bhishmaka, 
the king of Kundilya§ or the country around Sadiyd, between the 
Dikrang and Dibong rivers. The name of this monarch is still pre- 
served in upper Assam, and a ruined fort, some sixteen miles north of 


Sadiya, is attributed to his reign.|| The name of the kingdom sur- 
vives in the Kundil river. 


Rape of Rukmini. 


* Udyoga Parvan, sec. XVIII. 

+ Drona Parvan, secs. XX VI—XXX. 

~ J. A. S. B. IX, p. 766. The plate bears a date in an unknown era—“ Samvat 
19”. Presumably this refers to the date of the king’s succession. 

§ According to ordinary Paurdnik accounts, Bhishmaka was king of Kundina 
or Vidarbha, the modern Berar, in Central India.—Ed. 

|| These ruins were described by Colonel Hannay in the J. A. S B. for 1848, 
p. 459. It is not unlikely that further research amongst this and other ruins 


in the same direction, would add considerably to our knowledge of ancient Assam 
history. 
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Krishna’s grandson, Aniruddha, carried off Usha, the daughter of 
Bana Raja, king of Sonitapura, the city of 
blood, now known by the Assamese equivalent, 
Tezpur—in consequence of which he was caught by that monarch 
and imprisoned. The subsequent invasion of Bana Raja’s kingdom by 
Krishna and the rescue of Aniruddha is described in the Bhdgavaté 
Purdna and elsewhere. From the Kélikd Purana it appears: that Raja 
Bana was the contemporary and friend of Naraka.* 
From these stories, all that we can gather with certainty is that 
Conclusion to be drawn the Brahmaputra Valley was known to the 
pea euere legends, Aryan invaders of India at a very early pe- 
riod, and that the process of converting the aboriginal tribes to Hin- 
duism, which is going on before our eyes to-day, commenced long bhe- 
fore the time of which we have any authentic record. 

Kamartpa appears to have been a famous place for pilgrimages and 
devotions, and the fame of Kamakhya and the Brahmakunda had spread 
abroad at a very early date. In the Tantras it is said: ‘‘ Elsewhere 
deities are scarce, but in Kamarupa, they are found in every house.” 

At the beginning of the Sakaditya era, a king named Devesvara 
ruled somewhere in Kamartipa, but the site 
of his capital is unknown. He was a Sidra 
by caste, and is said to have tried to prevent the spread of Buddhism 
and to propagate the worship of Kamakhya, but without any very 
great success. 

In the Yoginé Tantra, mention is made of Nagasankara or Naga- 
khya, who is said to have been born of the 
Karatoya river, about 378 A. D., and to have 
founded a dynasty which ruled for four hundred years. His capital 
was above the Ndgagankara temple at Pratapgarh, in Vishnunatha 
(Bishnath). 

Our earliest authentic knowledge of the country is derived from 

Petes ise s wecount. the writings of Hiuen Tsiang, the celebrated 
of Kamarupa. Chinese traveller and pilgrim. He visited 
Kamartipa about 640 A. D., at which time a Hindd prince named 


And of Usha. 


Devesvara. 


Nagasankara. 


* Vishnu Purdna, Book V, Chaps. 32, 33, and K4liké Purana, p. 94. The 
events described here form the subject of one of the earliest known epics in the 
Assamese language. It is known as Kumdra-harana, and is said to have been written 
by Sri Chandra Bharati. 

It should be noted that Tezpur is not the only place which claims to be the 
site of Raja Bana’s capital. The remains of what is said to be the city of this king, 
are still pointed out at a placea few miles south of Dinajpur, which to this day 
is known as Bén Rajdr garh. (Anandaram Borua’s Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 113.) 
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Kumara Bhaskara Varman* was on the throne. He describes this ruler 
as a Brahman, but by this it seems doubtful whether he meant any- 
thing more than that he was a Hindt and not a Buddhist. Barman is 
a well known Kshattriya title, and is one which is commonly adopted to- 
day by Kacharis, when they accept Hinduism and assume the sacred 
thread, on the fiction that they are concealed Kshattriyas. The method 
of conversion by fictions such as this is, doubtless, of very ancient date, 
and from the fact that this prince described himself as “‘ Barman,” it 
seems not unreasonable to presume that he was a Hindt convert from 
some aboriginal tribe. The presumption is strengthened by the fact 
that his subjects are described as being of small stature with dark yel- 
low complexions, and by our knowledge that subsequent rulers, e.g., the 
Khyen and Koch kings, were nothing more than Hinduised aborigines. 

Hiuen Tsiang reports that the people adored and offered sacrifices 
to -the Devas, and adds that although Buddhism was not forbidden, its 
votaries were scarce. 

The soil is described as being deep and fertile, and the towns were 
surrounded by moats filled with water brought from rivers or banked 
up lakes.t The people were fierce in appearance, but upright and 
studious; their language differed somewhat from that spoken in Mid- 
India. In his time, as now, the country was famous for wild elephants, 
which were especially numerous in the south-east. ft 

After Hiuen Tsiang’s account, we are again left with no authen-— 

End of Naraka’s dy- tic information regarding the country, It is 
nasty. said that Subahu was born in the 19th genera- 
tion beginning from Naraka, in the lineage of Bhagadatta. Subahu 
became an ascetic and went to the Himalayas, and was succeeded by 
his son Suparua who was killed by his ministers. | 

Then a Kshattriya Sannyasi named Jitari, came from the west and 
founded a kingdom. He deserted Gauhati and 
built a capital further west. His contempo- 
rary Jalpesvara had his capital where the Sakta temple of Jalpesvara 
( which he founded) now stands, in the Jalpaiguri District. Jitari was 
succeeded in turn by Subali, Padma Narayana, Chandra Narayana, 


Jitari. 


* Si-yu-ki. Beal’s trans. II. p. 196. 

+ The Ahom capitals were inthe same way encircled- by moats, and the old 
Kachari capital at Dimapur was similarly protected on two sides, while the Dhan- 
siri flowed along the third side. 

t These animals appear always to have been plentiful, for we read in the 
Raghuvaméa that the king of Kamaripa or Pragjyotisha gave many elephants 
as tribute to Raghu (IV—83 ), and in the Vishnu Purana (p. 81) it is stated 
that Krishna took 6,000 elephants from Naraka’s capital, after he had defeated and 
slain that monarch. 
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Mahendra Nardyana, Gajendra Narayana, Prana’ Narayana, Jaya Nara- 
yana, Kshobha Narayana, and Rama Chandra.* 

The next king to be mentioned is Arimatta, who ruled the country 
on the south bank of the Brahmaputra from 
the neighbourhood of Gauhati, as far as Raha 
in Nowgong. He is said to have been born of a princess of the house 
of Rama Chandra,t who was raped by the Brahmaputra river. Ac- 
cording to the Vamsdvali of Prasiddha Narayana, Arimatta ruled at 
Baidargarh until 1160 Sak. (A. D. 1238.)t 

His son Jangal Balahu was a mighty warrior, and and was 
engaged in constant feuds with the Kachari 
and Jaintia Rajas. The ruins of a fort said to 
have been built by him are still visible in Sahari Mauza, near Nowgong. 
He eventually made peace with the Kacharf Raja, and married his 
daughter, but hostilities again broke out and he was defeated. He fled 
covered with wounds, and was drowned in the Kallang river. 

Four kings, named Mimang, Gajang, Sribang and Mrigang are men- 
tioned by Gunabhiram as having reigned for 
200 years at Lohityapur in Kamartpa, and as 
having been succeeded by Phengua Raja. In Prasiddha Narayana’s 
Vamsivali, on the other hand, it is said that Narang and Mrigang were 
son and grandson of Arimatta, and that the latter being very pious made 
over his kingdom to Jaya Simha, a learned Brahman of Darrang. But 
these accounts are so vague and uncersain that it seems to be useless to 
try to reconcile them or to construct a connected history from them. 

The Pala rulers still remain to be mentioned. There is no doubt 
that kings of this name at one time possessed 
great power in the country, but our informa- 


Arimatta. 


Jangal Balahu. 


Mimang, Mrigang, &c. 


Pala dynasty. 


tion regarding them is very meagre. Rai Gunabhiram Barua in his 


* So Gundbhir4m and an old chronicle in the possession .o a Brdéhman, to 
which reference was made by General Jenkins in the J. A. S. B., IX., p. 766. 
Prasiddha Nardyana’s Vamsdvali says that Rama Chandra was 14th in descent from 
Jitéri. Hannay (J. A. S. B. 1848, p. 464) identified Jitari with Dharma Pala, and 
says that his kingdom was in Central Assam and that the dynasty became extinct 
with Raja Sikranka in 1478 A. D. He quotes no authority for these statements. 

+ So the Vamsdvali of Prasiddha Naréyana, Gunabhiram says that the prin- 
cess was of the Nagakhya line. 

{ The so-called Dimurié RaAja in Kémrip claims to be descended from 
Xrimatta, and will not touch the Ari fish in consequence. Baidargarh is near Betna 
in Kamrip. Gunébhirdm says that local tradition ascribes its erection to Phengua 
Raja. Traditions regarding Arimatta and his son are still current amongst the 
people, and their history is said to be narrated in an old puthé (now very rare) which 


I have not yet succeeded in obtaining. 
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Buranji gives a list of 17 Pala princes who reigned in Kamaritpa, wz : 
Jayanta Pala, Chakra Pala, Bhimi Pala, Prema Pala, Paksha Pala, 
Daksha Pala, Chandra Pala, Narayana Pala, Madhu Pala, Indra Pala, 
Simha Pala, Krishna Pala, Su Pdla, Gandha Pala, Madhava Pala, 
Syama Pala, and Lakshmi Pala. He adds that these princes were 
Buddhists, and that Lakshmi Pala was followed by a king of the name 
of Subahu who died childless and was succeeded by his Mantri Sumati.* 

There is a tradition amongst a colony of Brahmans ( called Basat- 
taria, 7. e. 72) resident at Sualkuchi in Kamaripa, that they settled there 
in the reign of one Dharma Pala, and a copperplate in their Pore ge 
records a grant of land made to them by that prince. 

Another plate found recently at Benares and deciphered by Pro- 
fessor Venis, records the grant of two villages Bad&é and Mundara in 
the Vishaya of Bada in the Bhuktt of Pragjyotisha in the Mandala 
of K4martpa to a Brahman named Sridhara. The date of the grant 
has not been deciphered, but Professor Venis is of opinion that it was 
about 1142 A. D. The name of the prince making the grant is Kumara 
Pala, son of Rama Pala and grandson of Vigraha Pala. The inscrip- 
tion says that Rdma Pala killed a certain Raja Bhima. Kumara 
Pala is styled Lord of Gauda, and his General is said to have 
slain a rebellious vassal named Timgya, or Tishya Deva in the Hast.+ 
From the mention of Rama Pala and Vigraha Pala and the title 
Gaudesgvara assumed by Kumara Pala, this plate would seem to prove © 

hat the Raéj4 in question belonged to the Pala dynasty of Bengal, and 

the probability that this was so is strengthened by the fact that Deva 
Pala of that dynasty (who according to General Cunningham ruled 
from 850 to 885 A. D. ) is said to have conquered Kamartpa.t 

* In an ancient-looking chronicle shown by a Brahman to General Jenkins, 
Lakhi Pala, Subihu and Sumati are mentioned first, then Jitari and his descendants, 
then the Palas, and lastly Mimang and his successors. It is almost impossible to 
give reasons for arranging these dynasties in one order rather than in another, 
particularly as it seems probable that they ruled in different parts of the country. 


Tt is supposed for instance that Mimang, and his family reigned at Lohityapura 
in Kdémarapa, and that the capital of Jitari was outside modern Assam in the 
Jalpaiguri District. 

The list of Palas in this document differs slightly from that quoted in the text, 
and is given by General Jenkins as follows :— 

Japandu Pdla, Hari Pala, Dhamba Pala, Rama Pala, Pakshya Pala, Chandra 
Pala, Néréyana Pala, Mantri Pala, Haina Pala, Syéma Pala, Mactya Pala, Su Pala, 
Gandha Pala, Madhava Pala, and Lakhia Pala. The differences are however in many 
cases clearly due to misreadings of the original. 

+ Supplement to Pandit for February, 1893. 

t Vide copperplate found at Bhagalpur and translated by Rajendralala 
Mittra, J. A. S. B. 1878 page 407. The conquest of Kaémartipa is however uncer- 
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Mr. Westmacott in his “ Traces of Buddhism in Dinajpur,” was of 
opinion that the Bengal Pala dynasty at one time ruled the country 
north of the Padma, and Mr. Ferguson in his paper on Hiuen Tsiang 
says that ‘“ Pala kings were ruling east of the Karatoyé long after 
‘“‘ Bengal had been subdued by the Senas, before whom indeed the Palas 
“ probably retreated by degrees to the north-east.” The only conquest 
in Kamartpa claimed by the Sena line. who succeeded the Pala dynasty 
in Bengal, is that of Vijaya Sena (1046-1066 A. D. ) who is said in the 
inscription found at Rajshahye by Mr. Metcalfe, to have conquered the 
Kings of Gauda, Kamartpa, and Kalinga,* 

On the other hand it should be mentioned that the name Pala 
alone creates very little, if any, presumption regarding the lineage of 
the rulers bearing it. Many of the Bhuiyaés were named Pala, and 
Dalton speaks of an Aryan dynasty of that name which ruled over 
Kundilya or the country around Sadiya, and succumbed to a Chutiya or 
Kachari invasion, probably about the same time that the Koches rose 
to power lower down the Valley. 


tain. According to Doctor Hultzsch the meaning of the verse is that Deva Pala 
supported the king of Kamartipa against the king of Utkala (Ind. Ant. Vol XV, 
p. 808). Cf. Dr. Kielhorn’s paper on the Dinajpur Inscription; J. A. S. B., Vol. 
LXI, Part I, pp. 77 and ff. The line of Pala Kings is now established to be as fol- 
lows :— 

(1) ie i, 


| 
(2) Dharmapala. wee 


| | 
(3) Devapala. sEEa ae 
(4) Vigrahapala I. 
(6) Narayanapala. 
(7) Rajyapala. 
| 
(8) Gopala IT. 
(9) Vigrahapala IT. 
(10) Mahipala. 
(11) Nayapala. 
(12) Vigrahapala IIT. 
It is doubtful whether Deva Péla was nephew or son of Dharma Pala. 
The dates of Deva Pala, as given above, are those given by General Cunning- 
ham, (Rep. Arch. Sur. Ind., XI, 181). Dr Rajendralala Mittra gives 895-915 A. D. 


* J. A. S. B. 1878 page 401. It is however not very clear from his inscrip- 
tion whether the conqueror was the Sena prince or the ruler of Gauda. 
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In Glazier’s Report on Rangpur, Dharma Pala is mentioned as the 
founder of a dynasty. It is said that he was succeeded by his son 
Bhava Chandra, whose successor, Pala, was the last of the line. The 
remains of a fortified city which even now retains the name of Dharma 
Pala, are still to be seen in Rangpur, and in the Baghdwar pargana of the 
same district are the ruins of Udayapura, the city of Udaya or Bhava 
Chandra. 

Leaving the Pala dynasty we come upon somewhat more certain 

The Khyen dynasty, ground. Tradition says that there was a cer- 
Wiladhvaja. tain Brahman who had a most restless and 
troublesome cowherd. Going one day to chastise him, he found him 
asleep aud a cobra shading him with its hood. He then noticed from 
the marks on his feet that he was destined to be a king. He informed 
him of the fact, released him from menial work and made him promise 
to make him his mantré when he rose to power. In course of time, 
acting under the advice of the Brahman, the quondam cowherd deposed 
the last representative of the Pala race and ascended the throne, 
making the Brahman his councillor. He assumed the name of Nila- 
dhvaja, and bringing many Brahmans from Mithila did much towards 
re-establishing Vedic observances. He is said to have belonged to the 
Khyen tribe, but on conversion to Hinduism, he declared his caste to be 
that of High Sidra, just as the next dynasty—the Koch—called them- 
selves Rajavamsis. He removed the capital to Kamathapura,* on the 
western bank of the Dharla in Koch Bihar. The ruins still exist, and 
are described by Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton who visited them in 1809.+ 
He says that the city was very extensive, being no less than 19 miles 
in circumference, of which five were protected by the Dharlaé and the 
rest by a rampart and a ditch. The city was built on the usual plan, 
enclosure within enclosure, wall within wall, the | ae palace occu- 
pying the centre of the whole. 

His son Chakradhvaja succeeded him, and the latter was in turn fol- 

Chakradhvaja, Nilam- lowed by his son Nilambara, who attained to 

Dare great power. His dominions included the 
* He was on this account known as KamatheSvara. It is doubtful how far 
Niladhvaja’s empire extended, and it is not unlikely that in some portions of 
Eastern Kamartpa other rulers were at the same time exercising sovereign rights. 
The Musalman historians of the time sometimes refer to Kamarfipa and Kamatha as 
if the kingdoms were distinct, and sometimes speak as if the terms were synony- 
mous and referred to one and the same country. “Comotay” is shown in the Map 
in Blaev’s Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, Vol II (Amsterdam 1650); but the map is 
too sketchy to enable the boundaries of the country to be ascertained from it. 
+ Buchanan-Hamilton’s account is reproduced almost verbatim in Hunter’s 


Statistical Account of Koch Bihar, p. 362. See also Statistical Account of Rang- 
pur, p. 314, 
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greater part of Kamartpa, Goalpira and Rangpur, and also part of 
Bengal. His attempts to extend his dominions were facilitated by the 
struggles which the Afghan Kings of Bengal were then making to 
maintain their independence of the Delhi Emperors. 

Nilambara did much to improve communications, and amongst 
other works, constructed a magnificent road from Kamathapura to Gho- 
raghata, a portion of which still forms part of the main road between 
Koch Bihar, Rangpur and Bogra. The fall of this monarch was in 
this wise. The son of his councillor, a Brahman named Sauchi Patra, 
was enamoured of the queen, and the king, hearing of it, ordered him 
to be killed and some of his flesh to be cooked. He then invited the 
father to a banquet, and, after making him partake of his son’s flesh, 
told him what he had eaten and explained the circumstances under 
which the punishment had been inflicted. The councillor at once left 
the kingdom, under the pretence of making a pilgrimage to the Ganges 
in order to wash away the sin committed by his son. But his real 
object was revenge, and to obtain it, he went to Husain Shah, the 
Nawab at Gauda, and telling him of the weakness of the kingdom, per- 
suaded him to send a large army to invade it. ‘The siege of Kamatha- 
pura is said to have lasted for twelve years,™ at the end of which period 
‘Husain Shah gave out that he was going to abandon the siege and re- 
turn to his own country, but that before doing so, his wife wished 
to pay a visit to Nilambara’s Rani. Under this pretence some armed 
men were introduced into the city in litters, and with their aid the city 
was captured, N ilambara was taken prisoner and put in an iron cage 
to be taken to Gauda, but he made his escape, and Buchanan Hamilton 
says that in his time the common people of Kamartpa still looked for 
his restoration at some future date. The Assam chronicles fix 1498 
A. D. as the date of the capture of Kamathapura, and this date is con- 
firmed by a contemporaneous inscription found by Mr. Westmacott, at 
Maldah bearing date 907 A. H. (A. D. 1501-2 ), which belonged to a 
Madrasah built by Husain Shah in commemoration of his conquest of 
Kamatha and Kaémartpa.t The author of the Riaz refers to the con- 
quest of these and other places, and mentions Rupa Narayana Pala, 
Kumwar Gosa, Lakkhan and Lachhmi Narayana amongst the princes 
subdued. Husain Shah left his son DanyAal with a strong army to com- 
plete the conquest, “ but when the rains set in and the roads were closed 
“the Raja issued with his men from the hills and in a short time they 
were all killed.” A very similar account is given in the Fathiyah 

* This is doubtless an exaggeration. 

+ J. A. S. B. 1874, p. 281. A. D. 1498 is also accepted by Blochmann as the 
correct date (J. A. S. B, 1872, p. 79). 

Ji I. 36 
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i ‘Ibriyah, from which it appears that the Raja who drove out the — 
Musalméns was the Ahom king.* 

A few years later (1506 A. D.) a Pathan named Turbuk is said to 
have advanced as far as Koliabar, where he 
defeated the Ahoms and was not finally expelled 
from the Province until 1532 A. D., when he was defeated and slain, 
and his army chased as far as the Karatoya river. This invasion is 
recorded in the Ahom histories, but is not mentioned by Musalman 
writers. The Marias are said to be the descendants of prisoners taken 
in this war.t 

Although Husain Shéh’s invasion constituted the first serious 

Horlién Musaimen attempt of the Muhammadan rulers of Bengal 

anv As1ORS. to permanently occupy Kamartpa, accounts are 

not wanting of earlier invasions which, however, seem to have partaken 

more of the nature of filibustering expeditions than of real attempts at 
conquest. 

Ghiydsu’d-din Bahadur Shah is reported to have invaded Assam 
about 1220 A. D. and to have ascended the Brahmaputra as far as 
Sadiyaé, but in the end he was defeated and driven back to Gauda § 

Ikhtiyarwd-din Yuzbak Tughril Khan invaded the country in 1256- 
57 A. D. For a time he was successful and he celebrated his con- 
quest by erecting a mosque, but, when the rains set in, and the country 
was flooded, large numbers of his men died. The king of Kamartpa 
then returned from his hiding place in the hills and gave battle. 
Tughril was killed and his army defeated, and only a few escaped to 
Bengal to tell the tale.|| Muhammad Shah, son of Tughlug Shah, 


Turbuk’s invasion. 


* Blochmann, J. A. S. B. 1872 pp. 79 and 336. The general account of the 
Khyen dynasty given above is taken from Gunabhiradm’s Asdm buranji. 

+ In the Fathiyah i ‘Ibriyah it is said that they are the descendants of prince 
Danyél’s army. As Turbuk’s name is not mentioned in Musalman histories, it is 
possible that the name is an Ahom designation of Danyaél or some other comman- 
der of the forces left by Husain Shah in Assam. 

{ I do not mention Bakhtiyar Khilji’s invasion, because it has been shown that 
he did not, as was once supposed, enter Assam and cross the Brahmaputra at Gau- 
hati, but that he marched northwards along the Karatoya river which formed 
the boundary of the kingdom of Kamartpa. 

§ Gunibhirém’s A’sém buranji p. 81. 

|| Gunabhiréma’s A’sém buranji p. 82 and Tabaqat i Nasiri 263. The practise 
of flooding the country here referred to was common in early warfare in this part 
of India. Husain Shah’s second invasion of Tippera was frustrated by a similar 
operation (Long’s Analysis of the Rajmala, J. A. 8. B. 1850 p, 543). Cunningham 
(Arch: Surv: of India Vol XV p. 170) mentions a tradition that Mughisu’d-din was 
killed near Sonargaofi, but it is not quite certain that the same person is referred 
to, and in any case the version given in the text seems to be more authentic. 
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invaded the country in 1337 A.D. He sent ‘100,000 horsemen well 
“equipped to Assam; but the whole army perished in that land of 
‘“‘witchcraft, and no trace of it was left. He sent a second army to 
“avenge the former disaster, but when they came to Bengal, they 
“would go no further, and the plan had to be given up.”* 

In the reign of Barbak, some time about 1460 A. D., Isma’il 
Ghazi, the celebrated Pir, is said to have defeated Kameégvara, king of 
Kamarupa. The story is told at length ina manuscript found by the 
late Mr. Damant in the possession of a fakir in charge of Isméa’il 
Ghazi’s tomb at Kunta Duar, Rangpur, but no reference is made to the 
subject in any Assam Chronicle or tradition. 

The records of these earlier Muhammadan invasions are very scanty, 
and very few traces of them now remain, beyond a few ruined fortifica- 
tions ( such perhaps as the Baidargarh already referred to ), a few occa- 
sional finds of coins and the names of places indicating a previous 
Musalman occupation.} 

Before proceeding further, it is necessary to give some account of 
the Baro Bhuiyés. It is generally admitted 
that they were foreigners, but accounts differ 
as to the circumstances under which they came to Bengal & Assam. 
Buchanan’s version is that twelve ‘ persons of very high distinction, 
and mostly named Pala, came from the west and settled ” at Mahasthan. 
He was of opinion that they belonged to the Bhungiy4 tribe. Cunning- 
ham on the other hand thinks that they were Brahmans and that 
the name Bhuiya is a corruption of Bhumihara, a term applied to them 
as indication of the fact that they had taken to cultivation as a means 
of livelihood. He says that they still call themselves Babhan, and 
claim to be Brahmans, but that their enemies say that they are the de- 
scendants of men of low caste whom Jardsandha raised to the priest- 
hood. He mentions that they form a large part of the population of 
Magadha, the chief representative of the clan being the Raja of Tekari, 
and from this he surmises that the Pala Rajas “must have been of 
“this caste, as they would appear to have been descendants of some of 
“the Baro Bhuihar Palas, while in their inscriptions they are silent as 
‘to their ancestry, ”’ 


Baro Bhuiyas. 


* Alamgirndmah, p. 731. 

toe ae Sb. 1874, p. 216. 

{£ 30 silver coins were recently discovered near Gauhati by a cooly working on 
the Assam-Bengal Railway. They bore dates from 1310 to 1899 A. D. Most of 
them were coins issued by the independent Sultans of Bengal. Mahmid Shah II, 
Ghiydsu’d-din Bahédur Shah, Ilyas Shah, &c. A previous find of 33 coins at Gau- | 
hati in 1880 formed the subject of an article by Dr. Hoernle in the J. A. S. B. of 
1881, p. 53. 
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Buchanan’s identification of the Baro Bhuiyds with the aboriginal 
tribe called Bhungiya or Bhuiyaé was endorsed by Dalton and other 
writers, but Dr. Wise has made it clear that the word “ Bhuiya” has 
nothing to do with caste but is simply a word formerly used to denote 
a chief or ruler.* He shows that one at least of the “‘ Bhuiyés” was 
a Musalman, and quotes Janic as follows:—‘‘ Non se tamen dixere 
reges sed Boiones, quasi forsan Principes.” Bhuiyd therefore simply 
means chief, and connotes nothing regarding the caste of the persons 
to whom it is applied. | | 

Why these Bhuiyas should always be referred to as 12 in number 
is less clear. It may be that the term was originally “ Bar” or “ great,” 
and somehow got changed in course of time to Baro or twelve; but this 
seems unlikely. All that can be said in explanation is that twelve seems 
to be afavourite number to be fixed for councillors or feudatories in 
the constitution of kingdoms in this ‘part of India The Raja of 
Jaintia had twelve dalais, and we shall see subsequently that when 
Visva Simha came to the throne, he appointed twelve chief Ministers 
of State.+ 

The tradition current in Assam regarding the immigration of the 
Baro Bhuiyas of this Province is as follows:—A Raja of Kamathapura 
named Durlabha Narayana went to war with another Raja named 
Dharma Narayana, who called himself Gaudesvara—the Lord of — 
Gauda.t When peace was concluded Gaudesvara§ sent seven houses 
of Brahmans and seven of Stdras ( Kayasthas ) to Durlabha who 
settled them on his frontier as lords of the marches and gave them 
lands and slaves. From the position accorded to them, it seems 
certain that they must have been persons of position in their own coun- 
try. The names of the seven Brahmans were Krishna Pandita, Ra- 
ghupati, Ramavara, Lohar, Bayan, Dharma and Mathura; and of the 
seven Kayasthas—Hari, Sri Hari, Sripati, Sridhara, Chidananda, Sada- 
nanda and Chandivara. The last mentioned, who was the ablest and 


* It is in fact simply the Sanskrit equivalent of the Persian word Zamindar. 
The title was sold by the last kings of Cachar to any one willing to pay for it. 
Dr. Wise’s essays on the Baro Bhuiyas of Bengal will be found in the J, A. 8. B. 
1874, p. 197 and 1875, p. 181. 

+ Cf. also the 12 misals of the Khdlisa. 

t The whole story is told at length in the Gurw Charitra. 

§ It appears that this title was often claimed, even by petty princes, and in the 
time of the visit to Paundradega of Jayapida, the Raja of Kasmira (779-813 A. D.) 
there were no less than six petty princes in the province of Gauda or Varendra 
all of whom claimed the title of GaudeSvara. The same state of affairs is said by 
Téranatha to have prevailed in the beginning of the ninth century, immediately 
before the rise of the Pala princes. (Arch. Sur. of Ind. Vol. XV, p. 111.) 
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most learned, was chief of the Baro Bhuiyds, and acted as their priest, 
from which fact he was also known as Devidasa.* A story is told 
of Chandivara to the effect that he and the other Bhuiyast went home to 
fetch their families, and that on starting to return they were seized by 
Gaudesvara and cast into prison. Shortly afterwards a pandit from 
Benares visited the country and defeated all the learned men there in 
argument. The king confronted him with Chandivara, who soon over- 
came him, and he left the country covered with shame at his defeat. 
This so pleased the king that he at once released Chandivara and his 
companions and supplied them with boats in which to return to Kama- 
ripa. They went and settled at Paimaguri, where Chandivara earned the 
gratitude of the peasantry by constructing a bund in Bangsi pargana, 
which the Chaudhri of the place, by name Gandharva Rai, had in vain 
attempted to make. Subsequently the Bhotias raided and carried off 
a number of people including Chandivara’s son Rajadhara. Gandharva 
Rai fled to the south bank of the Brahmaputra, but Chandivara with 
the other Bhuiyas followed up the Bhotia raiders and rescued their 
captives. 

After Nilambara had been overthrown by the Musalmans under 
Husain Shah and the latter had in their turn been expelled by the 
Ahoms, the country appears to have been broken up, as it had often 
been before, into numerous petty kingdoms, and amongst the rulers of 
these small principalities were twelve Bhuiyas, but whether these were 
descendants of the Bhuiyas imported by Devesvara or not is uncer- 


tain. 


* His son Rajadhara was the great grandfather of Sankara Deva, the cele- 
brated religious reformer. 

+ The following list of Bhuiyds is taken from Lakshminérayana’s Purushévali : 
Charu, Uguri, Kusum, Kalia, Luki, Jhargaofi, Kabila, Karnapur, Phulguri, Bijni, 
Dighala and Pratép. Of these Uguri, Luki, Jhargéof, Karnapur, Phulguri, Bijni 
and perhaps Dighala are names of places, and Charu, Kusum, Kalia, Kabila and 
Pratép are the names of rulers whose states are not mentioned. The twelve 
Bhuiyés were not the only rulers in the country during this period of anarchy. 
Amongst others, two brothers named Chandana and Madana are mentioned by Bucha- 
nan Hamilton as having ruled for eight years at a place called Mardlavasa about 
twenty miles north of Kamathapura. In a lecture by B&baé Ram Chandra Ghosh, 
quoted at page 407 of Hunter’s Statistical Account of Koch Bihar, it is stated 
that Chandana and Madana were the children of Haria Mandal by his wife Jira. 
But as will be seen hereafter, there is not sufficient evidence to justify this state- 
ment. The same Babi adds that Chandana became king in 1511 and was succeeded 
by Visva Simnha in 1524, after a reign of thirteen years. Gunabhiram mentions 
the kings of the following places as having been subdued by Visva Simha :—Dimu- 
ria, Beltola, Rani, Luki, Bogaéi, Pantan, Boko, Bangaofi, Moirdpur, Bholagaéoi, 
Chaigdof, Barnagar, Darrang, Kardibari, Attidbari, Kamathabari, and Balarampur. 
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Toe Kocwa Kings o- KAMARUOPA. 


In the meantime the Koch chiefs were gradually rising to power. 
In tracing their history I shall follow gener- 
ally the account given in the Purushandma or 
Vamsdvali of Rajé Lakshmi Narayana Kuar, but shall collate this with 
other versions and endeavour, where they differ, to show which is most 
probably correct. 

The account begins with the usual attempt to prove that the ruling 
tribe was of Kshattriya descent. It says that Sahasra, son of Raja 
Haihaya stole the milch cow of Jamadagni. Parasurama, son of the lat- 
ter, on hearing of the theft, slew Sahasra and restored the cow to his 
father. In revenge, Sahasra’s sons, taking advantage of Parasurama’s 
absence, killed Jamadagni and cut off his head. When Parasurama re- 
turned, he waged a war of extermination against the Kshattriyas and 
recovered the head of Jamadagni, whom he then restored to life. The 
remnant of the Kshattriyas, flying before the wrath of Parasurama, 
assumed the guise of Meches and discarded the sacred thread, They 
multiplied rapidly, and eventually a chief was born whose name was 
Hidri, and who had twelve children—Panbar, Phedela, Aorko Guabar, 
Fed Fedu, Barihana, Jukuabar, Kathya, Baihagu, Megha, Gorata, Jogai 
and Dukharu.* These sons founded twelve families and from one of 
these sprang Haria Mandal. One day, when his wife Hira was carrying 
his mid-day meal to him in the fields, she was met by S’iva, who had — 
assumed the form of Haria Mandal, and in that guise consumed the 
food intended for her husband and had intercourse with her. There was 


Bisu and Sisu. 


some misunderstanding between her and her husband in the evening, 
but matters were soon put right, for Siva appeared to Haria in a dream 
and informed him that it was he who had eaten his food and taken 
such liberties with his wife, and stated that as a result of his intimacy 
with her, a son would be born who would rise to be a mighty chief. 
To complete the story, the legend adds that the lady was none other 
than an incarnation of Parvati, who had been made to take the form of 
a Mechani as a punishment for causing Siva’s death by a curse, Ten 
months later, on the Ist day of the Bihu, the promised son was born, 
amidst universal rejoicings, and was named Bisu, in commemoration of 
the time of his birth. By his second wife Jira or Dhiraé, Haria Mandal 
himself begot a son, whom he named Sisu. 

The Purushandma continues, that in his boyhood Bisu was known 
as the chief of cowherds. When he grew up, he at once began to ex- 
tend his father’s principality by bringing the country ruled by the 


* The occurrence of the number twelve will again be remarked. The Pwrusha- 
nama also speaks of the twelve songs of Sahasra. 
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Bhuiyds under his power. He defeated the Bhuiyas of Uguri and 
Luki* but was defeated by Charu Bhuiyé. While wandering about 
after this defeat, he was met by Parvati disguised as a Mechdani, and 
following her advice, he again attacked Charu Bhuiya at the time of 
the Baisakh Bihua, when his soldiers had dispersed for the festival, and 
thus overcame and killed him and the few soldiers that were left with 
him. Following up this success, he defeated and slew the Bhuiyas of 
Phulguri and Bijni, the former of whom is described as being of the 
race of S’iva.t He gradually extended his power, and after defeating 
all the Bhuiyas, went and{ built a magnificent city in Koch Bihar. 
He worshipped Siva and Durga and gave gifts to the disciples of Vishnu. 
Other accounts mention that he assumed the Hindd name of Visva 
Simha and that his brother Sisu called himself Siva Simha, while the 
men of his tribe who accepted Hinduism described themselves as Raja- 
vamsis. He gave alms to the priests, and astrologers, and also to the. 
poor and to the visitors from distant countries. He made Sisu Yuvaraja, 
and appointed twelve ministers from the twelve chief families of the 
Meches, viz :—Two councillors (one for foreign and one for internal 
affairs), a commander of the army, a brahman, an astrologer, a physician, 
a betelnut-bearer, a cook, a store-keeper, an accountant, a thar (prophet) 
and a porter. He also introduced a regular state organization by appoint- 
ing Thakurids over 20 coolies, Satkids over 100, and Hazdris over 1,000, 
Umras over 3,000, and Nawdbs over 66,000. Excluding the old and the 
young, he took an account of his able-bodied male subjects, and found 
that the number of persons fit to carry arms amounted to no less than 
5,225,000. He is said to have possessed numberless elephants, horses, 
asses, buffaloes, and camels. It is related that he went to make war on 
the Ahoms, but fell short of provisions on the way, and thinking it 
wrong to plunder, returned home.§ He was preparing to undertake a 
second expedition, when Kali appeared to him and told him not to 
engage in war himself. She told him instead to marry, and prophesied 
that he would have eighteen sons, who would conquer the whole world. 
In accordance with the divine mandate, he married in one day eighteen 
wives according to the Gandharva ceremony. Two of these wives 


* Tf this account can be relied on, it seems to prove that the Koch Kingdom 
rose in Kamaripa and gradually extended itself westwards, instead of beginning in 
Rangpur as is generally stated. 

+ It may be interesting to note that the use of firearms is referred to in the 
account of his battles with the Bhuiyds. 

t Gundbhirdma says that he took from them as tribute muga silk, cotton, cop- 
per, tin, lead, silver, gold, iron, potters’ clay, &., 

§ The Ahom version which says that he was defeated and made tributary, is 
more likely to be the real explanation of his return. 
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came from Nepal, two from Kamartpa, one from Kaésmira, four from 
Benares, three from S’onitapura (the Modern Tezpur) and two from 
Mithila. Ten months later, each of his wives gave birth to a son, the 
names of whom were NaraSimha, Malla Deva, who was afterwards known 
as Nara Narayana, Sukladhvaja, Gosaii Kamala, Maidan, Rim Chan- 
dra, Stra Simha, Mana Simha, Mecha, Vrishaketu, Rama Narayana, 
Ananta, Dipa Simha, Hemadhara, Megha Narayana, Jagat Chandra, and 
Surya. | 

Being undecided as to who should succeed him, Visgva Simha, 
following the advice of Sada Siva, caused 18 different articles (includ- 
ing gold, silver, iron, earth, &c.) to be tied up in bundles, and asked his 
sons to bring each one a bundle. Nara Simha brought the bundle of 
gold, and so was appointed to be ruler of a foreign country. Malla 
Deva brought the bundle of earth, and was thus selected to succeed 
his father as king. Sukladhvaja, who brought the bundle of iron, was 
made Yuvaraja, while Gosaifii’ Kamala, because he brought the bundle 
of wheat, was declared to have for his inheritance unspotted fame and 
pure glory, and to be destined to construct roads, monasteries and tanks. 
Minor appointments were allotted to the other sons, according to the 
contents of their bundles. 

Visva Simha died, after reigning 25 years, vf sores brought on by 
the curse of a Brahman,* but before his death, he enjoined his ministers 
never to get brides for his family from foreign races, but only from 
amongst the Mech, Koch and Kachari tribes. It is said that he- was 
carried up to heaven from Sonitanagara in a chariot driven by Nandi, 
who had been sent to earth by Siva for this purpose. 

Gunabhiram tells a story which is not referred to in this Purusha- 
nama. He says that Visva Simha re-discovered Kamakhya. The story — 
runs that he went to Nilachala, where he found only a few houses 
of Meches. No one was at home except one old woman, who was rest- 
ing under a fig-tree, where there was a mound which she said con- 
tained a deity. WVisva Simha prayed that his followers might be caused 
to arrive, and his prayer was at once granted. He therefore sacrificed 
a pigand a cock, and resolved, when the country became quiet, to build 
a golden temple there. He ascertained that the hill was the site of the 
old temple of Kamakhya, the ruins of which he discovered, while the 
image of the goddess herself was dug up from under the mound, Sub- 


* He had asked the Brahman why people worship the big toe of a Brahman, 
and on being told inreply that it was because it contained white blood, which is the 
blood of Brahmé, he had his toe pierced through with a chisel. No white blood 
was seen, but red blood flowed and could not be stopped, and so the Bréhman died 
saying, ‘“‘ As you have caused me this pain, so you also shall die of sores.” 
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sequently he re-built the temple, but instead of making it of gold, 
he placed a gold coin between each brick. He brought Brahmans from 
Kannauj, Mithila, Benares, &c., to perform religious ceremonies at this 
and other temples. Gunabhiram adds that in Visva Simha’s time 
Rangalugarh was the eastern boundary of Koch Bihar. 

Taking advantage of the absence of Malla Deva and Sukladhvaja, 
who had been sent to Benares to study under 
a hermit of the name of Brahmananda, Nara 
Simha seized the throne. News of this occurrence was sent to Malla 
Deva by his nurse, and he at once returned with Sukladhvaja and 
defeated Nara Simha, who fled to the Morang country. Malla Deva and 
Sukladhvaja defeated the Morang king, and Nara Simha fled to Nepal, but 
the king of Nepal was similarly defeated, and he then took refuge in 
KaSmira. Being unable to cross the passes Mall4 Deva gave up the 
pursuit and returned to his own country. The Vamsdvali says that Nara 
Simha subsequently became ruler of Bhotdén, and that Pallavas, or local 
rulers were appointed by him. Their names were Dagar, whose juris- 
diction lay in the east; Tongsarin the south; and Paro in the west. 
Three Jongpons are also mentioned as rulers over Tasirjim, Pirnakhata 
and Undiphera, respectively, and reference is also made to the “ great 
dewan of Dunerkal,” the ‘lord of correspondence.’ 

Returning to Malla Deva and Sukladhvaja, it is stated that on their 
return Malla Deva became king and assumed the name of Nara Narayana. 
He made Sukladhvaja his Yuvaraja, under the name of Silarai, the king 
of the kites. He at once began to turn his attention to the extension of 
his kingdom, and first of all, hedetermined to carry out the decision formed 
by his father to conquer the Ahoms. Bearing in mind the cause of 
his father’s failure, he first of all arranged for the construction of a 
road as far as a place called Parasu Kuthar, and this task was entrusted 
to Gosaiit Kamala. The latter set to work with vigour, and at the end 
of a year had completed the road, and had also constructed tanks at re- 
gular intervals along it.* Nara Narayana then called in Hindt pandits 
and astrologers, and, after following the usual Hindu observances, pre- 
pared to start. But before doing so, he organized a Kachari dance on 
the banks of the Sankosh, and calling in the aid of a Shamanist, went 
through the aboriginal rites of his tribe, this leaning to his old tribal 
superstitions being justified in the Varmésdvali by the statement that 
Siva himself had directed him to observe them. He then started. One 
night he halted at Tamtumani, where twelve tribes brought him pre- 


Nara Narayana. 


* The remains of this road are still visible from North Lakhimpur ; the portion 
which runs through North Kamrip and the Mangaldai subdivision is still known as 
the Gosdifi Kamala Ali. 

Sleale oF 
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sents, in consequence of which the place was called Baradala. On 
another occasion he stopped at Bhramarakunda where he built a fort 
and a monastery on a hill called Nil Khamar, a family of Kacharis 
being appointed to attend on Tristladevi, the goddess of the place. It 
is said that he fixed the Gosaifii Kamala Ali as the boundary north of 
which the Kachari, Koch and Mech-aboriginal forms of worship should 
be practised, while south of it Hindtt observances were to be followed. 
Further on he halted at Singiri Parbat, and after that on the Bharali. 

In the meantime, the Ahom king who had heard of the invasion, 
summoned a meeting of his councillors, and with their advice, caused 
an iron goat to be made. This goat he sent to Nara Narayana, say- 
ing that if he could sever its head from its body at one stroke he 
should have his kingdom, but not otherwise. Nara Narayana offered 
two goats to Kali, and then taking a sharp sword struck off the 
head of the iron goat with such force that the sword buried itself 
in the earth. On hearing of this, the Ahom king was filled with fear, 
and fled to Charai Kharang.* Nara Narayana then entered Garhgaon.t 
Finding that the Ahom king was not disposed to fight, Nara Narayana, 
after halting for a year at Garhgaon sent word to him saying that if 
he wished to fight he should come prepared, and that if he did not 
come, and at the same time did not surrender, he would go and attack 
him at Charai Kharang. On receiving this message, the Ahom king 
agreed to acknowledge himself a feudatory of Nara Narayana, and sent 
as hostages a prince named Sundara and twenty families of the Ghar- 
matha clan, together with one pot of gold and another of silver, 60 
elephants and 60 pieces of cloth. 

After that the Koch king left Garhgdon and proceeded first to 
Marang and thence to Demera. 


* According to other accounts, including that in Gunabhiram’s 4’sém Buranji, 
the Ahom king is said to have for a time averted defeat by sending forward an 
army of S’idras mounted on cows. A similar stratagem is referred to in the 
Rdjamdlé or Chronicles of the kings of Tippera. 

+ The Purushandma states that this was formerly the capital of the Chutiya 
Raja. The Xhoms were unable to conquer this king and so made peace with him. 
Their ruler married his daughter, and through her discovered that her father’s 
supremacy was due to the possession of a golden cat. He made his wife steal this 
for him, and when he had got it, he attacked and killed the Chutiya Rajaé, whose — 
sons fled for refuge-to the Miri and Miching country. , 

{ Sundara and his comrades were subsequently released owing to Sundara having 
succeeded in worsting Nara Narayana in a gambling contest. The Ahom chronicles 
add that when they returned to their own country, they took back goldsmiths, 
blacksmiths, and other artizans with them. (Gunabhirdm’s A’sém Buranji pp. 68 
and 117.) 
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Subsequently he deputed Silarai to go and conquer Harmesgvara, 
the king of Hidamba or Cachar. It is related that Silardi broke open 
the gate of the capital with two strokes of his riding whip.* Seeing this, 
Harmesvara feared to offer resistance and at once made his submission. 
He gave 84 elephants and other presents and agreed to pay an annual 
tribute of 70,000 silver and 1,000 gold moharsand 60 elephants.+ The 
Koch king then sent messengers to the Réj4 of Manipur, calling on 
him to submit and pay tribute, and the Raja feeling himself too weak 
to resist so powerful a prince, at once complied with his requisition. 
His tribute is said to have been fixed at Rupees 20,000, 300 gold coins 
and ten good elephants. After this Silard4i gave battle to the king of 
Jaintia and slew him with his own hand. Nara Narayana set up the de- 
ceased Raja’s son as king, after making him promise to pay an annual - 
tribute, and then despatched Silardi to wage war against the king of 
Tippera. Itissaid that Silarai’s army consisted of 40,000 men, and 
that in the battle which took place, no fewer than 18,000 men of the 
Tippera army were slain. The king is said to have met his death, like 
the king of Jaintia, at the hands of Silarai himself. Nara Narayana 
placed the deceased king’s brother upon the vacant throne, and made 
him pay tribute to the extent of Rs. 10,000, one hundred gold mohars 
and thirty war horses. In the meantime, Viryavanta the Raja of 
Khairam, having heard of Nara Narayana’s prowess and wishing to avoid 
the fate which had overtaken the kings of Jaintia and Tippera, 
hastened to make submission. His tribute-was fixed at 15,000 Rupees, 
900 gold coins, 50 horses and 30 elephants. He was also made to 
promise not to stamp coins in his own name, but in that of Nara 
Nardyana.[ The next victory was over the Raja of Dimuria who was 
taken prisoner, but was subsequently released on his undertaking to 
pay an annual tribute of Rs. 7,000, In. the course of this expedition, 
Nara Narayana is said to have straightened the course of the Brahma- 
putra opposite Pandunatha, a place near the foot of the Nilachal hill, 
some four miles west of Gauhati. After stopping some time at a village 


* Other similar feats are attributed to Silar4i. On one occasion he is said to 
have leapt over the Bharali river on the back of his war horse. 

+ This story of the invasion of Cachar by Nara Naraéyana is confirmed by a 
tradition current amongst the Dehdns, a small tribe of that district, who claim to 
be descended from the Koches who invaded the district. According to their 
account, however, the leader of the expedition was not Silarai, but his brother 
Gosaifi Kamala. 

{ No coins of this king have as yet been found, and the earliest coin of the 
Rajas of Jaintié which I have seen is dated more than a hundred years later. Ex- 
cluding Ahom coins, the only extant coins of this period stamped by kings in Assam 
are those issued by Nara Narayana and his successors, 
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named Roha, Nara Narayana determined to attack the king of Siratha 
(Sylhet), whose kingdom is described as being near Jaintia, and who is 
said to have been a very powerful prince. Messengers were sent calling 
upon him to submit, but this he refused to do, and Silarai was 
accordingly despatehed with a strong foree to overcome him. He met 
the army of the Sylhet king, and a battle took place which lasted 
three days. At the end of this time as the scales of victory still hung 
in the balanee, Silarai became impatient, and so seizing his sword and 
shield, he rushed forward like the kite, from which he took his name, 
and attacked the hostile army. It is related that 100,000 soldiers fell 
before his all-destroying sword, and that at last the king of Sylhet 
himself was slain. The king’s brother Asirai then tendered his 
submission and returned with Silarai to the court of Nara Narayana, 
who appointed him king in the place of his brother and fixed his tri- 
bute at 100 elephants, 200 horses, 300,000 Rupees and 10,000 gold 
coins.* 

Being thus victorious in three directions, Nara Narayana determined 
to invade the kingdom of Gaur (Gauda). Before doing so, he visited 
the temple of Kamakhya, which he found in ruins. He intended to 
rebuild it, but being possessed by Sani (or the planet Saturn) he post- 
poned this pious act until after his proposed expedition. This incensed 
the goddess against him, and his army, which was led by Silarai, was de- 
feated by the Pasha of Gaur, after a fight which lasted for ten days. 
Silarai himself performed prodigies of valour, and after his weapons had 
been broken he disdained to fly, and so continued to fight with rushes until 
they also were exhausted, and he was taken prisoner. Subsequently, 
through the favour of Kah, he succeeded in curing the Pasha’s mother, 
who had been bitten by a snake which had been sent into her presence by 
Silardi in the form ofa rope. In return for this cure, Silarai was released, 
and the Ganges was fixed as the boundary between the two kingdoms. 

On his return home, he and his brother at once set about the erec- 
tion of the Kamakhya temple.t Twice they erected a temple of stone, 
and each time it fell in a night, Then Parvati appeared in a dream and 


* Sylhet was conquered by the Musalmans in 1384 A. D., but may have been 
temporarily independent at the period here referred to, which was a troublous one in 
Bengal. Or it may be that the king of Sylhet here referred to was the ruler of 
Laur, who long continued to maintain his independence of the Musalmén inva- 
ders. 

+ An inscription within the temple records its erection by Silarai during the 
reign of his brother Nara Nard4yana. This inscription which bears date 1487 S’ak- 
(1565 A. D.) will be referred to again further on. Other accounts say that the 
temple took ten years to build. (Gunabhiram’s A’sém Buranji page 68.) 
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said that the Musalmans had destroyed the old stone temple, and as it was 
now the Kali Yuga, the new one should be constructed of bricks. The 
brick temple, was constructed in six months, and then Nara Narayana 
consecrated it with numerous sacrifices, including 149 men, whose heads 
he offered to the goddess on copper plates.* He made a grant of land 
for the maintenance of the shrine, and gave away alms to the extent of 
Rs. 25,000. He also caused a statue of himself to be made and placed 
within the temple.+ At this time he caused roads, monasteries and 
tanks to be constructed, and trees to be planted. Under his auspices 
the Sastras were published and the Ratnamala was composed, and even 
the common people were made to study religious books. S’aktism was 
the State religion, but Vaishnavism was more than tolerated, and great 
honour was done to Sankara Deva, Deva Damodara, and other Vaishnava 
divines. ‘The country enjoyed a period of peace and religion, and trade 
throve exceedingly. 

Two years later, the Gaur Pasha’s mother died, and Nara Narayana 
then combined with Akbar to attack him. Silarai invaded his kingdom 
with an army from the east, while Raja Man Singh, who was in com- 
mand of the Imperial army, advanced upon him from the west. 

The ruler of Gaur being thus attacked from two sides at the same 
time was easily defeated, and his kingdom was then divided between 
the Koch king and the Emperor of Delhi. The Pasha himself fled to 
the country of the Feringhis. 

While engaged on this expedition, news came from the capital that 
a son had been born to Silarai.f The latter, however, was destined never 
to see him. He was attacked by small-pox and died on the banks of the 
Ganges, after enjoining his brother Nara Nardyana to take care of his boy. 
Nara Narayana performed the funeral ceremonies with great pomp, and 
at the conclusion sacrificed a bull. 

After Silar4i’s death, a long period of peace ensued, during which 
the people enjoyed great prosperity, while Nara Narayana gave such 
encouragement to religion that he became known as “‘ the pious king. ” 


* The offering of human sacrifices was by no means uncommon among the 
Vdktas of former times. Similar sacrifices were frequently offered at Sadiy4, and 
at Beltola in Kémrap, and it was the abduction of four British subjects for this 
purpose which led to the annexation of J aintia in 1835. 

+ Two statues, said to represent Nara Narayana and Silardai, are still to be seen 
within the temple. An older figure carved in the rock on the road leading up to 
it is said to represent Naraka, the first-recorded guardian of theshrine. 

{ It is related that in honour of this event grants of Brahmottar land were 
made in the village of Chinakon4 (in the Mangaldai sub-division.) This grant still 


exists. 
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In the meantime Silarai’s son, whose name was Raghu Rai, was 
growing up. He wasa great favourite with the king, and when he 
attained the age of 16, two girls were given to him as wives. It is 
added that subsequently the number of his wives reached 120. 

Shortly after Raghu Rai’s marriage, Nara Narayana himself was at 
last blessed with a son, to whom he gave the name of Lakshmi Narayana. * 
Up to this time, Raghu Rai had lived in hopes of succeeding his uncle; 
but hearing that he was now likely to be passed over in favour of the 
latter’s own son, he left the capital with a small following, and settled 
down at Baranagara, or Vijayanagar, where he excavated a tank and 
built a town called Ghilajaipur. Nara Narayana sent a messenger, 
named Para Karji, to recall him; but he refused to return, and when 
Karji invested the place in order to seize him, he fought with, and 
defeated him. On hearing of this, it is related that Nara Narayana 
professed to be pleased at his nephew’s prowess, and as an acknowleg- 
ment thereof, sent him his wives, together with a large amount of 
money and jewels from the royal treasure-chest. A few months later, 
a heavy flood occurred, and taking advantage of it, Raghu made an 
expedition in boats and raided Bair Baku. When Nara’ Narayana heard 
of this, he went with an army to chastise him, but was prevented from 
attacking him by Raghu sending his 120 wives to attack Nara Narayana’s 
army. When the latter heard of this, he determined not to fight and 
so came to terms. 

The kingdom was divided into two parts, and it was settled that 
Raghu should rule the country east of the Sankosh and that Lakshmi 
should succeed his father as Raja of the country west of that river, 
Raghu continued to reside at Baranagara. He visited five places of 
pilgrimage,—Ganega, Kedara, Gokarna, Garna, and Kameégvara; and re- 
built the Manikita Temple, which had been broken by the Musalmdéns.+ 
He endowed it with grants of land, and when it was finished, he 
sacrificed at the shrine 700 men, whose heads he offered to the goddess 
in copper plates. He had a large number of sons, including Parikshit, 
Indra Narayana, Jadurai, Bali Nardyana, and Mana Simha. He is said 
to have been devoted to religion and to have made liberal gifts to 
Brahmans. It is related that he buried 30,00,000 Rs. under the staircase 
of his palace. In the end he was killed by ademon (daitya) sent by an 
ascetic whose company he had exhorted his son Parikshit to eschew. 


* It is said that Nara Narayana married Kamala-priy4, the daughter of Sankara 
Deva’s brother Ram Rai. According to other accounts, however, it was Silara4i who 
married her. \ 

+ This is the Hayagriva Temple at Hajo, which stands on the hill called Mani, 
An inscription in the temple, dated 1588 A. D., mentions Raghu Deva as the king 
under whose orders it was re-built. 
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Parikshit, on the death of his father, went to Pragjyotishapura and 
worshipped three times at Kamakhya. An astronomer attached to 
the temple foretold that unless he became king within two days, he 
would not get the kingdom for twelve years, and he accordingly set 
sail and proceeded with all haste to Baranagara, where he was hailed 
as king. It is said that his boatmen were so exhausted by their 
exertions that on arriving they all lay as if dead, and were only brought ~ 
back to life by the tender ministrations of 140 girls (sent for the 
purpose by Parikshit) who anointed their bodies with oil and acid 
fruits, and then passed the night with them. Next morning, says the 
Vamsdvali each boatman was married to the girl with whom he had 
slept. Parikshit is said to have built a town where North Gauhati 
now stands, and to have mounted cannon at Pandunatha, which were 
still in position at the time when the Vamsdvali was composed. 
Subsequently war broke out between Parikshit and Lakshmi Narayana, 
and the latter being worsted, went to Delhi, and giving his sister to the 
Emperor in marriage, implored him to send an army to his assistance. 

In accordance with his request, Paransubha and Mukarram Khan 
were sent against Parikshit, Parikshit was defeated and then 
entrenched himself in a fort which he built on the banks of the Sankosh, 
which the Musalmans besieged for a year without success. They then 
resorted to stratagem, and by floating rafts of plantain trees down the 
river by night, made Parikshit believe that they had crossed it and 
were marching on his capital. Under this impression, he abandoned his 
intrenchments and hurried back to Vijayanagara. 

In the meantime his brother Bali Narayana, after taking refuge for 
a year with a Bara Bhuiya family residing at Maniari village in Dar- 
rang, went to the Ahom king, Svarga Narayana, and invoked his aid 
against the Musalmans. The latter took the field with a large army, 
and defeated the Musalmans, who fied across the Karatoya. Svarga 
Narayana then placed Bali Ndréyana, whom he re-named Dharma 
Narayana, in charge of the conquered country, the boundaries being on 
the east the Bharali, on the west the Karatoya, on the north the 
Gomiri mountains, and on the south the hills of Siri. 


COMPARISON OF THE VAMSAVALI WITH OTHER SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


Thus far the Vamsdvali of Raja Lakhshmi Narayana Kuar. I now 

refer briefly to other accounts of the events 

es of the Koch with which it deals." And first of all, as to 
the parentayve of Bisu and Sisu. 


* Minor points in which other accounts corroborate it, have been noted passim 
in the abstract of the Vamsdvali given above. 
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Raja Prasiddha Narayana’s Vamsdvali agrees with it in all particulars, 
and the account given by Gunabhirdm in his Asdm Buranji is also 
practically the same. In the latter, however, H4jo is mentioned as the 
father of Hira and Jira; it does not appear from his account that either 
of them had a husband, and Siva is said to have been the father of 
Sisu as well as of Bisu. Buchanan Hamilton says that Hajo Koch 
had two daughters, Hira and Jira, of whom the former was married 
to Hariya Mech. She had a son, Bisu, while her sister (whose husband 
is not mentioned) had a son, Sisu. He adds that Siva was claimed 
as the progenitor of both Bisu and Sisu. The Raikat family of 
Baikunthpur claim to be descended from Sisu, and over that he was 
the brother and not the cousin of Bisu, Another account says that 
Chandan and Madan were the children of Hariyé Mech by his wife 
Jira and that Sisu and Bisu were born of his wife Hira by the god 
Siva. * 

From these accounts we may, I think, conclude that Sisu and 
Bisu were the children of Hariyaé Mech by his wives Hira and Jira, 
and that the latter were daughters of Hajo, who was of the Koch tribe, 
a fact which is proved not only by the-authorities mentioned above, but 
also by the fact that the existing representatives of the family still describe 
themselves as “Koch,” and by the Musalman names for the country, 
Koch Bihar and Koch Hajo. Ralph Filch also refers to Sukladhvaja 
as Shukl Koch. There is not sufficient evidence for assuming that 
Chandan and Madan belonged to this family. 

There is less unanimity regarding the kings by whom the Koch 

kingdom was consolidated and extended and 


The division of the ; ‘ : ay: 
countsy into two king- the period at which it was divided into two 


doms, parts. 

According to Buchanan Hamilton}, it was Hajo who founded the 
kingdom, and Vigva Simha who divided it into two parts, giving the 
position east of the Sankosh to Sukladhvaja and the position west of 
that river to Nara Narayana. ‘The same version is given in the family 
history of the Rajas of Bijni. Other authorities however, agree with 
Raji Lakshmi Narayana’s Vamsdvali. Babi Ram’ Chandra Ghosh, to 
whose lecture reference has already been made, says that Nara Narayana 
‘‘ with the assistance and advice of his younger brother Sukladhvaja, 
‘‘otherwise called Silarai, extended his kingdom in all directions. He 
‘conquered the whole of Kamartipa and carried off in triumph the 
“ chhattra or umbrella of the king of Assam. The king gave to his elder 


* Lecture delivered by Babi Ram Chandra Ghosh before the Koch Bihar 
Hitaishini Sabha, and printed in Calcutta at the expense of the Raj in 1865. 
+ Hunter’s Statistical Account of Rangpur, page 351. 
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**brother, Nara Simha, the pargana of Panga; and to his younger brother 
“ Sukladhvaja, together with the title of Raja, he gave Bijni, Darrang, 
“Bentali (sic, Beltola?) and the northern part of the Kamakhyé 
“‘ kshettra.” 

In Bisvegvar’s Asdm Buranji, the agreement is still ree He 
says: “‘ Raja Nara Narayana, having no male issue, determined to appoint 
“his nephew Raghu Deva as his successor. When old, he hada son, and 
“Raghu Deva became hopeless. The latter therefore, quitted one day the 
“palace, under the pretext of going a hunting, but the Raja, in order 
“to console him, allotted to him a portion of the Raj.” 

The account given by Gunabhiram on pages 59-71 of his Asdm 
Buranji also confirms that contained in the Vamésdavali, and so does the 
allusion to the conquest of Garhgaof in the Ahom chronicles, and also 
the Musalman version of the events dealt with in the Vamsdvali as 
described in the Akbarnadmah, except that in the latter, Raghu’s rebel-. 
lion is said to have taken place on the death of Nara Narayana, and not 
during his life time.* 

In addition, we have contemporaneous evidence iu the shape of two 
inscriptions, one of which is inside the Kamakhya temple and the 
other in the temple of Hayagriva at Hajo. The former runs as follows: 


“ Glory be to king Mallideva, who by virtue of his mercy, is kind to the people; 
‘who in archery is like Arjuna, and in charity like Dadhichi and Karna; he is 
“like an ocean of all goodness, and he is versed in many Sastras; his character is 
“excellent, in beauty he is as bright as Kandarpa; he is a worshipper of Kama- 
“khya. His younger brother Sukladeva built this temple of bright stones on the 
“Nila hillock, for the worship of the goddess Durga, in 1487 Saka (1565 A. D.). 
“His beloved brother Sukladhvaja again, with universal fame, the crown of the 
‘“oreatest heroes, who like the fabulous Kalpataru, gave all that was devoutly asked 
“of him, the chief of all devotees of the goddess, constructed this beautiful 
“temple with heaps of stones on the Nila hill in 1487 Saka.” 


Amongst the stone figures in the interior of this temple are two 
which are said to represent Malladeva and his brother Sukladhvaja, 

The inscription inside the temple of Hayagriva may be translated 
thus :— 


“There was a ruler of the earth named Visva Simha; his illustrious son, the 
“most wise king Mallaideva, was a conqueror of all enemies. In gravity and 
“liberality and for heroism he had a great reputation, and he was purified by 
‘religious deeds. After him was born his brother Sukladhvaja who subdued 


* It may be explained here that Muhammadan historians refer to the countries 
ruled by Parikshit and Lakhshmi Naéréyana as Koch Hajo and Koch Bihar respec- 
tively. Nara Nérdyana was known to the Musalmans as Bal Gosaifi, and Sukladhvaja 
as Shukl Gosaifi. | 

J. 1. 38 
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“many countries. The son of this Sukladhvaja was king Raghudeva, who was like 
‘the greatest man of the Raghu race: his glories spread out in all directions; the 
“lord of Kamaripa, in obedience to the order of destiny, is the slayer of the wick- 
“ed, who was like water to the flames of the fire of sorrow of the vast populace. 
“Of the seeds of Sukladhvaja, a king was born of the name of Raghudeva, who 
“consoles innumerable persons, and is a worshipper of the feet of Krishna; the 
“king coming of age hada temple built on the hillock called Mani hillock, in 1505 
“Saka (1583 A. D.) The most skilful and. efficient artisan Sridhara himself 
“built it.” 


Apart from the authorities quoted in favour of the version given in 
the Vamnsdvali, it seems probable that that version is correct; first, be- 
cause it is far more detailed than any other, and secondly, because it is 
the version given by the descendants of Silarai who would not have 
been likely to represent him as a subject of Nara Narayana if he had 
really been an independent prince. We may, therefore, accept the story 
as told in the Vamsavali as substantially correct. 

The only alternative to accepting the version given in the Vamsdvali 
is by supposing Silarai to have outlived his brother and to have rebel- 
led when Lakshmi Narayana succeeded him. This is the version given 
in the Akbarnamah (J. A. 8S. B. 1872, page 53), and if correct would 
simplify the meaning of the inscription in the temple at Hajo. The 
account given in the Vamsdvali is however, so circumstantial that, in the 
absence of further evidence, it seems impossible to gainsay it. 


MUSALMAN INVASIONS DURING THE PERIOD DEALT WITH IN THE VAMS’AVALI. 


The Vamnsdvali says very little about the relations of the Koch 
kings with the Mualmans, and it will therefore be useful to supple- 
ment it in this respect by accounts drawn from other sources. 

And first should be mentioned the invasion of Kala Pahar, other- 

es wise known as Raji, which took place in 
Kala Pahar's mivasion. 1553 A. D, It is said that Nara Néréyana was 
afraid to fight him, and allowed him to pass up the Brahmaputra un- 
molested. He was a convert from Hinduism, and like all apostates, was 
a zealous persecutor of the faith which he had before professed, so that his 
name is remembered to this day, both in Assam and Orissa, as the arch 
destroyer of temples and images. To him is attributed the destruc- 
tion of the old temples at Kamakhya and Hajo, but beyond these acts 
of sacrilege, he appears to have left no mark in the country. His in- 
vasion is not referred to in the Vamsdvali, except incidentally in the 
statement that Nara Narayana rebuilt Kamakhya “ which the wicked 
Musalmans had destroyed.* ” 


* T have not referred in the text to the narrative of Ralph Fitch who visited 
Koeh Bihér between 1563 and 1581, and states that the king then ruling was 
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Another incident not mentioned in the Vams- 
Nara Narayana's sups- dvali is that related in the following extract 
from the Akbarnamah :*— 

“To the events of this time (1578 A. D.) belongs the arrival of the 
“‘ Peshkash from Bengal and Koch Bihar. Raja Bal Gosaifii (Nara 
“ Narayana) who is Zamindar of Koch, submitted again, and sent valu- 
“able presents from Bengal, with 54 elephants. ”’ 

- On the other hand, the Musalman historians of the period make 
no mention of the assistance said to have been rendered by Nara Naréa- 
yana in the subjugation of Dadid Shah. 

The Akbarnamah tells us that when hostilities broke out between 
Lakshmi Narayana and the ruler of the eastern Koch kingdom, the for- 
mer made his submission to the Emperor and met Raja Man Singh at 
Anandapur. It is added that he gave his daughter in marriage to the 
latter, and not to the Emperor as stated in the Vamsavalt. 

In the Tuzuk i Jahangir? it is stated that, in 1618 A. D., Lakshmi 
Narayana paid his respects personally at court in Gujrat and presented 
a nazzar of 500 mohars. 

The invasion of Parikshit’s kingdom however, is attributed, not to 
Invasion of Parikshit’s the initiation of Lakshmi Narayana, but to a 

Peon. complaint made by Raghunatha, the Zamindar 
of Sosang, whose family Parikshit had imprisoned. 

The Péddishahnamah contains a full account of the invasion which 
followed. The following abridgment is taken from the translation 
given by Blochmann in the J. A. S. B. for 1872 (pages 53-62). 
Mukarram Khan invaded Koch Hajo with 6,000 horse, 12,000 foot and 
500 ships, and took Parikshit’s fort at Dhubri, at which place he halted 


named Suckel Conse (Sukl Koch or Sukladhvaja), because the part of the kingdom 
which he visited was west of the Sankosh (cf. Blochmann, J. A. 8. B., page 240), and 
this part has never been claimed as having at any time belonged to S’ukladhvaja 
or his descendants. It is clear, therefore, that there must be some mistake, and ag 
Sukladhvaja was afar more prominent man than his elder brother, the real king, 
it is not unlikely that Ralph Fitch thought that he was the ruler de jure ag well 
de facto. Orit may be, that Ralph Fitch’s visit took place during the year for 
which, according to Gunabhirim, Nara Narayana left his kingdom in charge of 
Silar4i and wandered about in disguise, in order to avoid the disaster which it was 
supposed would ensue from the influence of the planet Saturn, under which the 
astrologers asserted that he had had the misfortune to come. The story of his 
temporary abdication is not improbable, as the Ganaks have always exercised almost 
unlimited power over credulous converts to Hinduism, and we have an exact parallel 
in Ahom history in the case of the king Siva Simha, who abdicated in 1720 A. D. 
in favour of his wife PhileSvari, in consequence of an adverse prediction by the 
astrologers attached to his court. 
* Lucknow edition, III, page 207. 
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during the rains. Parikshit was defeated in a naval engagement in 
the Gajadhar river and retreated, first to Khelah and afterwards to 
Budhnagar on the Manas, where he at last surrendered, and by the 
Emperor Jahangir’s orders, was sent to Court. His brother Bali 
Narayana, or Baldeo, as he is called by the Musalman historian, fied to 
the Ahom king. 
The Musalmans proceeded, under Sayyad Hakim and Sayyad Aba 
tayenieaoriiopar Baqr, to invade the country of the Ahoms, but 
sesame. were destroyed in a night attack. A fuller 
account of this invasion is contained in the Ahom chronicles, where it 
is stated that the Musalmans proceeded as far as Bishnunath. They were 
at first victorious and took many captives, but were subsequently de- 
feated by the Ahoms, who had called in the aid of the Kacharis of 
Khaspur. The cause of the invasion is said to have been the murder 
by the Ahom garrison, at Koliabar, of a Muhammadan trader who was 
suspected of being a spy. It is stated that Aba Baqr (who is called 
Babakar in the Ahom Buranji) and his son Ghiy4gu’d-din were slain in 
the battle, and that the body of the latter was taken back to Hajo and 
buried there.* 


The Pddishéhndmah continues that Bali Narayanat then persuaded 


* Gundbhirim says that this invasion is described in the Guru Bhatima, a col- 
lection of hymns written shortly after the time of the occurrence by Sankar Deva 
and his disciple and successor, Madhava. I have not been able to procure a com- — 
plete collection of these hymns, but ina selection of them published by Haribilas 
Gupta, the only Musalmin invasion referred to (page 79) is one in which the ruler 
of Gaur is said to have been utterly defeated by Nara Narayana. In this account, 
the destruction of images is not mentioned, and it is possible that some other inva- 
sion is referred to. 

+ The Ahoms called him Dharma Narayana. In Ahom histories it is said that 
Bali Narayan or Raghu Deva (accounts differ) gave the daughter of the latter—Man- 
galdéi by name—to Pratapa Simha in marriage. Mangaldai town and river are said 
to be named after this princess. 

Ghiy4su’d-din is said to have been a very pious and learned man, and the sanc- 
tity attaching to his tomb was consequently so great, that it became a very sacred 
place in the eyes of the Musalméns, and was acoordingly known as Powa Mekka. 
The origin of this name is differently accounted for by a writer in the Calcutta 
Review of 1867. He says that after the death of Husain Shah’s son, DanydAl. 
Sultan Ghiy4su’d-din succeeded him, and brought a colony of Musalmans to Hajc 
and made large assignments of lands for religious purposes. He resolved to build 
a grand mosque at Hajo, and brought earth from Mekka to give additional sanctity 
to the place. He died however before completing the mosque, and was buried 
under the holy earth. It is not known from wiat source this writer derived his 
information, but it seems on the face of it more probable than the other story, as it 
is hard to believe that a vanquished army would carry a corpse so great a distance 
as from Bishnundéth to Hajo. On the other hand, it is unlikely that Musalméns re- 
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the Ahoms to invade Hajo, and the latter agreed and sent him 
A Savana vegaind thither with an army. He retook Darrang, 
Darrang. and reinforcing his army by some discontented 
Musalman Jagirdars of Hajo, seized also perganas Luki and Bhao- 
manti, and finally attacked ‘Abdu’s-salam, the Musalman Governor of 
the country. 

It is not stated how long these events took, but it would appear 
from other sources of information, that a considerable time must have 
elapsed between the retaking of Darrang and the attack on ‘Abdu’s- 
salam which led, as will be noted further on, to the defeat and death of 
Bali Narayana. 

The defeat of Parikshit is stated to have taken place in 1614 A. D. 
and the final overthrow of Bali Narayana in 1637. The Ahom chroni- 
cles place the defeat of Aba Bakr in 1549 Sak or 1627 A. D. and state 
that his army was pursued and the Ahom rule extended as far as 
Gauhati, and that Bali was set up asa tributary of the Ahoms in Darrang 
and Gaja Narayana, brother of the lattcr,at Beltol4. Subsequently, it is 
stated, Pratapa Simha became lord paramount of the Rajas of Rani, 
Luki, Mairapur, and other places. These events must have taken time 
to bring about, and it may therefore, I think, be assumed that Bali be- 
came ruler in Darrang at least, if not also in part of Kamrip, imme- 
diately after Aba Baqr’s defeat in 1672, so that he ruled there for ten 
years before his final conflict with the Musalmans.* 

On being attacked by Bali, ‘Abdu’s-salam reported matters to 
war between BaliNara- slim Khan, Governor of Bengal. Reinforce- 

yana and Abdu’s-salam. ments were at once sent to him, but owing to 

the treachery of Sattrajit, the Thanadar of Pdndu, the dispositions of 
the Musalmans were not as effective as they might otherwise have been. 
In several engagements in the neighbourhood of Pandt, however, suc- 
cess remained with the Muhammadan army. 

Subsequently, as ‘Abdu’s-salam was moving his fleet from Srighat 
towards Hajo, he was attacked at night by the Ahom fleet which num- 
bered 500 ships. Sattrajit took the first opportunity to retire with 
his fleet, and the Musalmans were beaten. Bali Narayana followed up 
this success by laying siege to Hajo, and after cutting off his supplies, 
forced ‘Abdu’s-sala4m to treat. The latter went with his brother to the 
hostile camp, where he was at once seized and sent off to Garhgaoi. 


mained at Hajo after prince Dany4l’s defeat, as Visva Simmha was then rapidly rising 
to power. Besides, the Fathiyah 1 ‘Ibriyah says that the whole of that prince’s 
army was killed or captured. (J. A. 8. B. 1872, page 79.) 

* In Gunabhiram’s Asdm Buranji it is said that Bali Narayana fixed his capital 
at Mangaldai in Darrang, and ruled well. 
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The Musalmans then tried to force their way through the enemy, but 
were all cut up in the attempt. 

In the meantime, Parikshit’s son Chandra Narayana, who had estab- 
lished himself with 6,000 or 7,000 Ahoms and Koches at Karaibari, was 
attacked by the troops left at Srighat and forced to retreat to pargana 
Solmari. He was killed shortly afterwards. The Musalmans then 
marched to Dhubri where they found and arrested Sattrajit, who was 
subsequently executed for his treachery, and thence proceeded to Jogi- 
ghopa, at which place as well as at Hirapur on the opposite bank of 
the Brahmaputra, Bali Narayana had erected strong fortifications, his 
fleet being anchored between the two forts. They were harassed on 
their way by the enemy’s troops, but drove them off, and after several 
assaults, they forced Bali Narayana to retreat, and followed him across 
the Manas river. He retreated to Budhnagar where he threw up a 
strong entrenchment, but withdrew to Chothri on hearing that Muham- 
mad Zaman was marching against him with a strong detachment, under 
the guidance of Uttama Narayana, the son of Sardarbar, Zamindar of 
Budhnagar, who was well acquainted with the country, 

This detachment halted at Bishunpur for the rains, but was shortly 
afterwards attacked by Bali Narayana, who had received reinforcements 
which brought the strength of his army up to 40,000 men, He threw 
up fortifications at the Kalapani river, about three miles from Bishun- 
pur, behind which he encamped on a well-selected site, protected by 
rising ground, a river difficult to cross, and dense jungle. From this 
vantage ground he harassed the Musalmans by repeated night attacks. 

At the close of the rains, in spite of Bali Narayana’s efforts to pre- 
vent it, a junction was effected between the detachment at Bishunpur 
and the main body of the Musalman army, which had spent the rains 
at Chandankot. Having united their forces they attacked and defeated 
Bali Narayana, who fled to Darrang. A son of the Ahom king was 
taken prisoner in this battle and was put to death together with all the 
other prisoners. The Ahom forts at Pandu and Srighat were then 
taken together with 500 war sloops and 300 guns, and Koch Hajo again 
became a Musalman province. Fort Kajli (at the junction of the 
Kallang and the Brahmaputra) was also taken, and a detachment was 
sent to Darrang to hunt down Bali Narayana who fled to Singiri, where 
he and his two sons shortly afterwards died. Gauhati was selected as 
the seat of Government of the Musalman proconsul, and a financial 
settlement of the country was effected. 

As already stated, the final overthrow of Bali Narayana is said to have 
taken place in 1637 A. D. Strange to say no mention of this struggle 
is made in any local history. | 
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DATES OF THE KINGS MENTIONED IN THE VAMSAVALI. 


Raja Lakshmi Narayana’s Vamsdvali mentions only one date—that of 
the erection of the Kamakhya temple, and it is not very easy to fix the 
exact dates of the kings to whom it refers. Sone dates are given in 
the Vamsdvali of Prasiddha Narayana, in Gunabhirdm’s A’sém Buranji, 
in Buchanan Hamilton’s account of Rangpur and elsewhere,* but these 
authorities often differ amongst themselves, and it is therefore necessary 
to examine the matter in some detail. 

lt will perhaps be easiest to arrive at the truth by dealing in the 
Dates of Raja Nara Nara- ‘irst instance with the dates of Raja Nara Nara- 

hcg yaba, Three different dates are assigned for 
the time when he ascended the throne in succession to his father Visva 
Simha, viz., 1528 A. D. by Gunabhiram, 1534 in Prasiddha Narayana’s 
Vamsdvali, and 1555 by Babt Ram Chandra Ghosh. 

His death is said to have occurred in 1584 A. D., and Prasiddha 
Nardyana’s Vamsdvali and Gunabhiram’s A'sdém Buranji agree in fixing 
1581 as the date of Raghu’s accession to power in the eastern part of 
the old Koch kingdom, while the inscription in the Hayagriva temple at 
HA4jo, which was built during his reign and bears date 1583 A. D., helps 
to confirm this as the date of the division of the kingdom. 

It is recorded in the Akbarnamah that Lakshmi Narayana who had 

_then succeeded his father, made his submission to the Delhi Emperor 
and paid his respects to Raja Man Singh in 1596 A. D. On the other 
hand, the Musalman historians refer to Nara Narayanaas still reigning in 
1578.4 It is thus certain that Nara Narayana died between 1573 and 
1596 A. D. and we may therefore, I think, confidently accept 1584 as 
the approximate date of his death.f 


* IT do not refer to the dates given in the manuscript copy of the Yogini 
Tantra in the possession of a Brahman of Hauli Mohanpur, as it appears that they 
are not trustworthy, so far as these earlier kings are concerned. Prior to the 
accession of Mahendra Narayana in 1660, only four dates are given, viz., the erection 
of Héjo and Kamakhya and the accessions of Visva Singh and Raghu Deva. The 
two former, which could always be ascertained from the inscriptions in the temples 
themselves are correct, but the two latter—1495 A. D. and 1555 A. D. are obviously 
wrong. It seems probable that the collection of dates in this volume was not 
commenced until long after the time of these two kings, and that when it was 
undertaken, their dates were filled in by guess work. 

+ Blochmann, J. A. S. B. 1872, page 53. 

{ Blochmann, J. A. S. B. 1875, page 306. The name of the ruler mentioned in 
the Musalm4n account is Bal Gosaifi, but this is clearly only another name for Nara 
Néréyana. Blochmann says that Bal Gosaifi was the son of Nara Narayana and father 
of Lakshmi Narayana, but this must be a mistake, as neither in the very full account 
contained in the Vamédvali nor in any other local narrative, is mention made of any 
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It is less easy to come to a definite conclusion regarding the date 
of his accession. According to the Vamsdvali of Prasiddha Narayana, 
this took place in 1534; Gunabhiradm following Bisvegvar places it 
in 1528 and Baba Ram Chandra Ghosh in 1555 A. D.* The last men- 
tioned date may be at once rejected, on the testimony of a silver coin 
of this king which was found some years ago in the Garo Hills and 
published in the J. A. S. B. for 1875, page 306. This coin is dated 
1477 S’ak (1555 A. D.), or the very year fixed for Nara Narayana’s ac- 
cession by Babi Ram Chandra, and as he had to fight with his brother 
Nara Simha before obtaining the throne, it is extremely unlikely that 
he began to issue coins in the very first year of his reign. It is much 
more likely that the time when this money was coined, formed the se- 
cond period in his reign, namely, the interval of peace which followed 
his earlier expeditions and preceded the second war against the ruler 
of Gaur. 

Perhaps the best way of arriving at the probable date of his suc- 
cession will be to calculate it from several independent data, and then 
to strike an average. The Akbarndmah says that his son was born 
when he was fifty years of age. As the latter ascended the throne on 
his father’s death without, it would appear, the help of guardians, he 
cannot at that time have been less than 15 years of age. On this cal- 
culation Nara Narayana must have been born in 1519 A. D., and as he 
was still a student when his father died, he cannot at that time have 
been much more than 15 years of age. This would bring his accession 
to 1534 A. D., which is the very date mentioned in Prasiddha Narayana’s 
Vamsavalt. | 

Another way of arriving at the probable date of his succession is 
by calculating what time would be required for the different events 
referred to in the history of his reign, which occurred prior to the erec- 
tion of Kamakhya temple, the date of which (1565 A. D.) is known 
to us by the inscription in the temple itself and by the concurrent tes- 
timony of Prasiddha Narayana’s Vamsdvali, and the manuscript edition 


ruler between Nara Narayana and Lakshmi, and all alike agree in saying that the 
latter was the son of the former. Besides Blochmann says that the brother of Bal 
Gosaiii was Sukl Gosaif, who can be none other than Sukladhvaja. In his 
notice of the Akbarndmah (J. A. 8. B. 1872, page 52) he quotes a passage which says 
that Bal Gosaifi lived the life of an ascetic and did not marry until he was 50 years 
old, when he took a wife by whom he had a son named Lakshmi Narayana. Lastly, 
on page 100 of the number of the Journal just quoted, Blochmann himself, in a 
footnote, explains that Nara Narayana is called Bal Gosaifi in the Akbarndémah. 

* Statistical Account of Koch Bihar, page 407. 

+ A similar coin of Nara Narayana bearing the same date had been previously 
published in J, A. S. B. 1856, page 547, by Rajendralala Mitra, 
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of the Yogini Tantra in the possession of the Brahman of Hauli 
Mohanpur. 

Briefly these events are :— 

(1.) Expulsion and pursuit of Nara Simha. 

(2.) Construction of Gosaifii Kamala Ali. This is said to have 
taken a year to make, but the real time it took was 
probably considerably longer. 

(3.) Invasion of the Ahom kingdom. The Abom chronicles 
mention at least two expeditions, and the Vamésdvali 
relates that Nara Narayana remained a year at Garhgaon 
before the Ahom king submitted. 

(4.) Conquest of Hiramba or Cachar. 

(5.) War with the king of Jaintia. 

(6.) War with the king of Tipperah. 

(7.) War with the king of Dimarua. 

(8.) War with the king of Sylhet, 

(9.) War sith the ruler of Gaur. 

(10.) Silarai’s detention at Gaur. 
(11.) Erection of Kamaékhya. According to the Vamsdvali this 
| was carried out in six months, but other accounts say 
that the temple took ten years to build. 

It is difficult to arrive at any exact conclusion as to the time which 
these events occupied, but bearing in mind the difficulties of locomotion 
at that time, and the fact that between each war it would probably be 
necessary for the Raja to spend some time attending to the internal 
affairs of his kingdom and consolidating his rule, I do not think it 
would be safe to allow a smaller period than 30 years for these occur- 
rences, Deducting this period from the date of the erection of Kama- 
khy&, we get 1535 A. D., as the date of his accession, which is again 
very nearly the date quoted in Prasiddha Narayana’s Vamsdvali. On the 
other hand, the Ahom chronicles fix 1562 as the date of his invasion of 
their country, and as this is one of the earliest events of his reign as 
recorded in the Purushandmah, it would seem that his reign could not 
have commenced long before that date. As, however, it is certain that 
Kaémakhy4 was rebuilt in 1565, and all the intervening events could 
not possibly have occurred within the short space of three years, it is 
clear either that this date is incorrect or else that the Vdmsdvali does 
~ not record events in their historical sequence. On the whole the weight 
of the evidence seems to show that Nara Narayana came to the throne in 
1534 A. D., or soon afterwards. 

The same dates, of course, represent the conclusion of Visva 
| Simha’s reign. As regards its commencement, 
NT Nes tated it will be remembered that Nilambara was over- 
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thrown by Husain Shah in 1498 A. D., and that afterwards Chandana and 
Madana reigned fora few years at Maralavasa, a place some 20 miles north 
of Kamathapura. — If, therefore, Chandana and Madana ruled the whole of 
the country formerly under the sway of the Khyen Rajas, it would be 
impossible for Visva Simha to have begun torule before 1515-1520 A. D. 
It has, however, already been shown that after the fall of Nilambar, there 
was no ruler of the whole kingdom, but that many petty chiefs exer- 
cised supreme power in different parts of the country. This being so, 
there is no reason why Visva Simha should not have begun to rule some 
portion of the country while Chandana and Madana still held sway at 
Maralavasa. Buchanan Hamilton says that “the Bihar Rajas reckon 
by the era of their ancestor, Visva, wliom they suppose began to govern 
in the Bengal year 916 or 1509 A. D.,” and as this, on the date arrived 
at for Nara Narayana’s accession, would give him a reign of 25 years, 
there seems to be no reason for discrediting the date thus assigned for 
Visva Simha’s accession. We have seen that this prince gradually rose 
from the position of one of many petty chiefs to be ruler of the whole 
country from Rangpur to Kamartpa, and that he eventually found 
himself strong enough to march against the Ahom king in Upper 
Assam. It is very unlikely he could have effected all this in a shorter 
time than that allowed him according to the above calculation. Finally 
Lakshmi Narayana’s Vamsdévali mentions 25 years as the duration of his 
reign, and this is exactly the period intervening between 1509, the date 
of his accession according to the Koch era, and 1534, the date of his 
death according to Prasiddha Narayana’s Vamsdvali. 

Turning now to the kings who succeeded Nara Narayana, it has al- 
ready been shown that Raghu Deva probably 
became king of the country east of the San- 
kosh in 1581 A. D. Gunabhiram and Prasiddha Narayana’s Vamsdvali 
agree in saying that his death took place in 1593 A. D., and we know 
from the Pddishahnémah that Parikshit was ruling when Jahangir came 
to the throne in 1605. We may, therefore, accept 1593 as the approxi- 
mate date of Raghu’s death. | 

According to Gunabhiram, Parikshit died in 1606 A. D. at Patna, 
The Pddishahnamah, however, places his defeat 
by Mukarram Khan in 1613-14, so that accord- 
ing to this account, his death must have taken place about 1614 or 1615 
WR 

Bali Narayana, who succeeded Parikshit, is said by Gundbhiram 
to have died in 1654 A. D.,* but it appears from 
the account given in the Pddishdhnamah that 


Raghu Deva’s dates. 


Parikshit’s dates. 


Bali Narayana’s dates. 


* The same date is given in Prasiddha Narayana’s Vamésdvali, 
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this is too early. According to this authority his death took place 
in 1637. 

Regarding Lakshmi Nérdyana, who succeeded his father in the 
western portion of the Koch kingdom in 1584 
A. D., we know from Musalman sources that 
he was still reigning in 1618. Babu Rdm Chandra Ghosh says that 
he died in 1622 A. D. 

The dates of these earlier Koch Kings appear therefore, to be ap- 
proximately those shown in the following ge- 
nealogical tree. 


HAJO (PROGENITOR OF KOCH RAJAS). 
| 


Lakshmi Narayana’s 
dates. 


Summary. 





| | 
Visva Simha (1509-1534) Siva Sinha (Ancestor of Raikat family) 
: 
| 
Nara Narayana (1534-1584) Silarai 
| | 





| | 
Lakshmi Narayana (15814-1622) Raghu Rai (1581-1593, ) (Raja of 


(Raja of Koch Bihar) Goalpara, Kamrtp, and Darrang) 
| , 
ae Hoody sont 
Parikshit. Bali Narayana. Gaja Narayana. 
(1593-1614) (1614-1637) (Raja of Beltola) 


(Raja of Darrang) 
| 
| 
Vijita Narayana. 
(founder of the Bijni dynasty) 
SuBSEQUENT History oF THE Koc RAzsis. 
The subsequent history of the descendants of Lakshmt Narayana will 
be found in Hunter’s Statistical Account of 
Se anfemily. Koch Bihar, pages 409-426, and the only addi- 
tional information of any importance of which I am aware, is that 
contained in the extracts from the Fathiyah 2 ‘Ibriyah which were pub- 
lished by Blochmann in the J. A. S. B. for 1872, pages 63-68. From 
these extracts it appears that in 1558 A. D., during the wars for the 
succession to the Delhi throne, Raja Bhima Narayana took advantage of 
the disturbed state of the country to make raids into Ghoraghaét and 
attempted to recover Kamartipa. In the latter endeavour he was thwart- 
ed by Jayadhvaja Simha, the Ahom king, who had also sent an army 
into Kamartiipa. When Mir Jumla became governor of Bengal, he at 
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once took steps to punish Bhima Narayana and Jayadhvaja Simha and to 
recover the lost territory. He began by invading Koch Bihar, Bhima 
Narayana, asked for pardon, but Mir Jumla refused to accept his ex- 
cuses, and in November 1661, he started from Jahangirnagar with his 
army. Bhima Narayana had fortified the road via the Yak Duar, and 
also the Khuntaghat road, which passed by Rangamati, but had neglect- 
ed to protect a third which ran through the Morang country. By 

~this road, therefore, Mir Jumla advanced. The Raja fled to the 
Bhotan hills, and the greater part of his baggage and guns and other 
munitions of war was captured by Mir Jumla’s army. The latter sent 
to the Dharma Raéj4 of Bhotan, requesting him to deliver up Bhima 
Narayana, but this the Deva Raja refused todo. Being pressed for time, 
Mir Jumla did not stay to enforce his request, but proceeded to carry 
out his projected invasion of Assam. 

The Koch King is described in the Fathiyah « ‘Ibriyah as ae 
noble and mighty and fond of company: He was a great wine-bibber, 
and was so addicted to the pleasures of his harem, that he neglected 
to look after his kingdom. He had a magnificent palace. There were. 
flower beds in the streets, which were lined on each side with rows of 
trees. ‘The weapons of the people were swords, firelocks and poisoned 
arrows. 

This invasion by Mir Jumla is not mentioned in the account given 
by Hunter. Moreover, the name of the king at the time in question 
is said by him to be Prana Narayana who came to the throne in 1627 
and died in 1666 A. D. 

The omission to refer to the invasion may be explained by the fact 
that it left no permanent effect. Mir Jumla advanced, and the king 
retreated without giving battle, and apparently returned again to his 
capital as soon as Mir Jumla vacated it. The discrepancy in the 
matter of names is also of very little importance. The character of 
the king as pourtrayed by Hunter agrees closely with that given in 
the Fathiya i ‘Ibriyah; we know that Visva Simha, Nara Narayana, Sil- 
arai-and others of the family bore each two different names, and there is 
thus no reason why Prana Narayana should not also have been known 
as Bhima Narayana. 

After Parikshit’s defeat, his son Vijita Nérdyana was confirmed by 
the Musalmans as Zamindar of the country 
between the Manas and the Sankosh. He set- 
tled at Bijni and is the ancestor of the existing Bijnifamily. Under 
the auspices of this family, a small pamphlet was issued, some years ago, 


Bijni Family. 


giving an account of Vijita’s successors, but as they were not independent 
princes, there would be little use in dwelling on their history. It may, 
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however, be interesting to note the present status of the family and the 
manner in which it was created.* Under Mughal rule, the Raja paid 
an annual tribute of Rs. 5,998, which was afterwards commuted to an 
annual delivery of 68 elephants, The Nazim used to make up for short 
deliveries by sending a Sazdwal into the Raja’s estates and levying the 
balance due by force, but when the Hast India Company came into pos- 
session of Bengal, this method of recovering outstanding payments was _ 
abandoned, and during the years 1776-1787 A. D., only 90 elephants were 
received out of the 816 which should have been supplied. The contribu- 
tion of elephants was again changed for a money payment in 1788, the 
amount fixed being Ks. 2,000. Two years later the Raja agreed to pay 
another thousand rupees a year, but this offer was declined by the 
Governor-General, on the ground that the chance of losing the attach- 
ment of a Zamindar in possession of a border estate should not be risked 
for the sake of Rs. 1,000. Subsequently a deduction of Rs, 850 
from his annual payment was allowed as compensation for the abolition 
of sayar, so that the family now pay a total revenue of only Rs. 1,150, 
for an estate, the annual collections from which amount to very nearly 
two lakhs of rupees.+ 

In Darrang, Bali Narayana was succeeded by Mahendra Narayana, 
who is said to have made large grants of Brah- 
mottar land to Brahmans. He died in 16435 
A. D., and was succeeded by his son Chandra Narayana, who died in 1660, 
and was followed by his son Stry& Narayana. This prince is said to 
have been worsted in battle by Manzir Khan in 1682, and taken cap- 
tive to Delhi.t He escaped, but declined to resume his place as 


Darrang family. 


* This information is extracted from a note by Mr. Forbes in 1875, on certain 
bundles of paper received from the Board of Revenue. 

+ It has been argued that the estate has never been permanently settled, that 
the payment is of the nature of a tribute and not an assessment, and that as Bijni 
is no longer a border estate, the reason for an unduly low assessment no longer 
exists. But this is a matter with which we are not at present concerned. 

{ According to Gunabhirém. Prasiddha Nardyana’s Vamsdvali says, that’ Man- 
sim Khan was the name of the Musalmén leader, and fixes 1675 as the date of the 
occurrence. The manuscript Yogini Tantra on the other hand, says that it took place 
in.1709 A. D. No mention is made of the matter by Musalmén historians, and even 
the name of the Muhammadan leader does not appear in their accounts of events 
in Kémrép. I have not mentioned Mir Jumla’s invasion, which took place during 
this prince’s reign, as that invasion was directed against the Ahoms, and there 
is no record of any conflict between Stirya Narayana and the Musalmans. The only 
reference to this king in the Fdathiyah i ‘Ibriyah is the following :—“At this time 
Makar dhyaj, Raja of Darrang, who is subject to the Raja of Assam, came and 
paid his respects to the Nawab (at Gauhati), presented an elephant, received a 
Khil‘at, was promised protection, and was ordered to travel with the army, ” 
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Raja.* He was succeeded by his brother Indra Narayana, who was at that 
time only five yearsold. During his minority, the Ahoms took advantage 
of dissensions amongst his councillors to strengthen their hold on the 
country. Darrang alone remained in his possession, and even for this 
he had to pay an annual tribute. During his reign, Darrang is said 
to have been surveyed under the orders of the Ahom Raja, presuma- 
bly with the object of ascertaining the amount of tribute which Indra 
Narayana would be able to pay.t When his son Aditya Narayana suc- 
ceeded him in 1725, the kingdom consisted only of that portion of the 
present sub-division of Mangaldai, which les south of the Gosaini 
Kamala Ali, and three years later, the greater part of this small ves- 
tige of the heritage of his ancestors was wrested from him by his 
younger brother, Madhu Narayana, who tock also one of the two family 
idols.{ From this time, the family sank into comparative insignifi- 
cance. They were now mere subordinates of the Ahoms, and exer- 
cised no powers except such as were conferred on them by the Ahom 
prince. 

Later on, their position was still further reduced, and instead of 
being tributaries, they were simply agents for the Ahom King, and in 
return for managing Des Darrahg were allowed the lands which were 
cultivated by their personal slaves and servants, which were surveyed, 
and carefully recorded in the state records of the Ahoms.§ When 
the English came into possession of the country they were allowed to 
retain these lands subject to the payment of half the usual revenue 
on the area under cultivation, sv long as they themselves remained in 
possession. On alienation of any of these lands, however, the privi- 
lege of paying at half rates is withdrawn, and an assessment at full 
rates introduced. The existing representatives of the family still hold 
most of the land originally granted to them, but owing to their bad 
management and extravagant habits, they are now reduced to a condi- 
tion of comparative poverty. 


* In Prasiddha Nardyana’s Vamédvali, it is said that he was detained in Bengal 
for 50 years and only returned to Assam in 1725 A. D., where he died ten years 
afterwards. 

+ According to the manuscript Yogini Tantra this survey took place in 1707 
A. D., and was carried out by one Dhanirama. 

{ These are the Durga or Buri Gosaini and Siva or Burd Gosaifi. The gold 
ornaments of these two idols were stolen within a few months of each other, some 
seven years ago. 

§ Report on the Darrang district by Uaptain Mathie, Principal Assistant, 
dated 15th February, 18385. 
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Byapur Inscription of Dhavala of Hastikundi of the Vikrama year 1053. 
(from the materials supplied by Munshi Deviprasdd).—- By PROFESSOR 
F. Kirxtuorn, C. I. E., Gorrincen. 


This inscription was discovered, more than fifty years ago, by 
Captain Burt, from whose rubbing fragments of the text and what 
professes to be a literal translation were published in Vol. X. pp. 819- 
821 of the Society’s Journal, The account, there given of its contents, 
is however quite worthless, and it is therefore fortunate that this docu- 
ment has lately been again brought to public notice by Munshi Devt- 
PRASAD of Jodhpur, a gentleman who takes great interest in the history 
and antiquities of his country. Munshi Deviprasad, in 1891, furnished 
the Society with an account of it which will be found in the Proceed- 
ings for 1892, pp. 2-3; and he has more recently sent in a fuller paper 
on the same subject, as well as an ink-rubbing of the inscription. 
These materials have been forwarded tome by the Philological Secre- 
tary, with the request that [ should publish the text of the inscription. 
Although the rubbing sent to me does not enable me to do this as it 
ought to be done, I have great pleasure in giving here, after revision, 
the substance of Munshi Deviprasad’s notes, together with some extracts 
from the Sanskrit text; and I trust that by doing so I may induce 
those who have access to the original inscription to furnish either my- 
self or some other scholar with carefully made impressions of it. 

According to local report the stone which bears this inscription 
was originally fixed* near the entrance of a solitary Jaina temple 
which stands about two miles south of the village of Bisapur in the 
Bali-Godwar District of Marwar, among or close to the remains of the 
old town of Haronnpt, the Hastixunpt or Hastixunpik4 of this inscrip- 
tion. From there it is said to have been removed, some years ago, to the 
Dharmséla of the Jaina community of Bijapur, where it was seen in 
1889 by Mr. Joshi Aidan, Inspector of the Historical Department of 
Marwar. That officer brought it to the notice of Munshi Deviprasad, 
and it is now probably at Jodhpur, having been made over to the charge 
of the Historical Department of Marwar. 

The inscription contains 32 lines of writing which cover a space 
of about 2’85” broad by 1’4’’ high. Near the proper right margin, all 
the way down, the writing has suffered a good deal, apparently from 
exposure to the weather; but otherwise the inscription is in a 
very fair state of preservation, and J have no doubt that, with a good 


* Captain Burt found the inscription “in the interior of a gateway leading 
to Mandir, distant one kos from Beejapoor, on the route from Odeypore to Sirohee 
near Mount Aboo.” See this Journal, Vol, X. p. 821. 
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impression, nearly the whole of the text may be made out with cer- 
tainty. The size of the letters is about 3”. The characters are Nagari ; 
they closely resemble, but look more modern than those of the Harsha 
inscription®* of Vigraharaja of the Vikrama year 1030. The language 
is Sanskrit, and nearly the whole is in verse. Throughout, the inscrip- 
tion has been written and engraved with great care, and in respect of 
orthography it need only be stated that the letter 6 has. generally ( not 
always) been denoted by the sign for v, and that the dental and palatal 
sibilants have sometimes been confounded. 

The inscription divides itself into two parts. The first part is a 
Pragasti of 41 verses which was composed by StryAcHdrya (line 21), 
and which is dated (in lines 19 and 22) in the year 1053, on the 15th 
of the bright half of Magha, a Sunday, under the nakshatra Pushya,— 
corresponding, for the expired Vikrama year 1053, to Sunday the 24th 
January A. D. 997, when the 13th tthi of the bright half ended 7 h. 
5 m., and when the moon was in the nakshatra Pushya up to 21h, 
40 m. after mean sunrise. The proper object of this Prasasti is, to re- 
cord the consecration by the Jaina sage SANTIBHADRA or SANTYACHARYA, 
who during the reign of a certain Duavata lived at that prince’s capital 
Hastikunpi or Hastixunpik4 of an image of the Tirthamkara Rishabha- 
nathadeva, at a temple that had been founded at Hastikundi by Dha- 
vala’s grandfather VipacpHa. But, as is usual in such cases, what is 
more valuable to us is the genealogy of the prince Dhavala which is 
given by way of introduction in lines 2-6, and which contains some 
interesting references to princes who (with perhaps one exception) are 
known to us from other inscriptions. This genealogical part of the 
Praégasti will be considered below. 

The second part of the inscription, from line 23 to 382, is really 
quite an independent inscription, added on to the preceding Pragastt 
because it records endowments that were made in favour of the same 
Jaina temple, or of a sage connected with it, by the father and grand- 
father of the prince Dhavala, mentioned above. This second inscrip- 
tion also (in line 23) opens with some verses on the genealogy of the 
rulers of Hastixunpi. First there was a prince Harivarman. From 
him sprang the prince VipacpHa who was ‘a tree yielding every desire in 

the garden which was the illustrious RAsHrrakvtTa race.’ And his son 

" again was the illustrious Mammara. The inscription then records that, 

in the Vikrama year 973, VipAGpHA made some donations in favour of 

a sage named BALABHADRA, and that these gifts were largely added to by 
the prince MAmMata in the Vikrama year 996, 

From the second inscription we learn, then, that the chiefs of 


* See Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II. p. 120, plate. 
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Hastixunpi here eulogized, belonged to the RAsurraxtta family, and 
that Vipacpua, the son of HarivarMAn, was ruling in Vikrama-samvat 
973, and his son Mammata in Vikrama-samvat 996. According to the 
first inscription, which in verses 4-8 mentions the same princes, Mam- 
mata was succeeded by his son Duavata who was alive in Vikrama- 
samvat 1053, but had then made over the government to his son BALA- 
pRASADA. Of Harivarman, Vidagdha and Marhmata the first inscrip- 
tion says nothing of importance. Of Duavata, whose reign fell in the 
first half of the llth century of the Vikrama era, verses 10-12 record 
certain dealings which he had with the princes MuNvsardsa, Durua- 
BHARAJA, Munardya and DuHarAnivarsna, though, what these dealings 
were, is owing to the damaged state of the inscription, not in every case 
quite clear, From the first half of verse 10 it appears that MuNsaraza, 
who must be taken to be VAxpati-MoNsa of MAzava for whom we 
have dates of the Vikrama years 1031, 1036 and 1050, invaded Mepapara 
(or Mew4d), and the second half of the verse probably stated that 
the ruler of that country on that occasion was either supported or 
sheltered by Dhavala. Similarly verse 11 seems to record that Dhavala 
assisted a prince, whose name may have been MAHENDRA or ManinpRa, 
against a prince DurtaBHarssa, who probably was the brother of the 
Cusnamkna VicranarssaA of the Harsha inscription. And verse 12, 
again, states that Dhavala also supported DHARANIVARAHA, when that 
prince was atttacked by Méuiardsa. That this last-mentioned prince 
was the CHauntukyA Mdruarasa I., whose latest known inscription is 
dated in Vikrama-samvat 1051, is clear; his opponent DHARANivARAHA 
might perhaps be conjectured to have been one of the Chidasama chiefs,* 
but, before trying to identify him, it will be better to wait till his name 
is found in other records, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TEXT. 


Poe SEAT aL) 
afafa(faaata aint afaat aaeTAt | 
Staal a(a)aara afagyarttfar: ti [8 0%] 
ARAMA AMA (A) ATRAMTTATTAT (AT ATATRE! | 
feqayaeigeagte: 


* See Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII. p. 192. 
J. 1. 40 
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[age ?) urfe faerraufeea: 7] (0) 
Sn OO ee 
—— dt fv v v [a Raieorradt aI") 
Way aa falslfaa ait — v — efaqgei 
wy eH Ye featat: eaarcene | ¢ [1*)] 
alia qfaaa(a)fan qufeerrey Fa [Zara | 
aulela aataa was 


ara i [9 0%] 
kc ie eee PL AaAST . VY a 
: ‘ BTeq ¢ wih oi ey = yeh] 


qwMizaan: eats apestalatrrataare[s]: | 
vat squat daha aieatfrare: | fe 1%] 
vaqrae vetfa: yncfaa as Heute wera]. 
ey LISA 
[ae arate salat}Heat qaree | 
si—— — v [ara] efea xa fet — VY - VY 
—— — may VY VY YY Y— a gerat aa) [hon] 
HeEHUt wAyraT ya 
dsr (wh wisNewUtad fy | 
at cates arent 
[upefata: Stlaaess ?] [wer] 
Sarai[fea] Tfatleaaaia Rat fasts yee 1] 
[a 7] qargelalea(gie Y —: Staeerit ant 
qurat uMlacre utd aefa(fe)a: wed | 
sad ofa aifettaateat set met <[et] 
egraitad Suaoafeat atet Helass | V2 [I<] 
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10. [gaart use alalyencatater- 
atcaaaar frat at (ayaa Gat: | | 
HAIG AST AS HATH AA saat- 
| Rae gaat AT ATS Refs Af: Tat | (RR 1%] 


11. Uae FA HAAS Fag rsa | 
BIA WIT BATA ATA faar i [RR *] 


14, spat fe: gutat Jafea gafeateaet gate 
yurerat faratarafaa- 
15. (faa? taartanthe | 
ata Staifawataaletratalg] areas )ara- 
ae ae VY — — afaatt V — eet [ape afer (Re 1 *] 


19. FICIEIRICCU RIL CAE OCC 
arses aufae: ofafisat ies [ll<] 


29. aq (ouR Asa (a fated waraAs aifeararazaey* 
fast Hat Ae TATA: | 


23. araetardaa: Sayal Hreqegratasa (sq) st 
frasufan: gataafaat woreaiattea: | 
artaleat 2) — | 

24. YvU—yv— VV - faraearfaar 

a: staretcant (ws aaafa: were qe | 


* Read o. 
+ I believe that this is the actual (though incorrect) reading. 
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qare(z)¥a uta afeqat Y — — 
wuyyaggetfeautenia: | 
SUG FTAA THUS: 
stafaqenragfa: garam | 
vatlg] Y 
25. Ver YH YUU YK ee oe aT 
aya: Wa ag: gatfaafaar* sldaet fae | 
atefaamsaaars datfad [area] 
ave fuentad aafan Bal Ua: UTA I 
STC EACIC! fazverauufad aay | 
Saat Wee HAA A [I] 


30. uafafacatad fanaa wa g ahaa |] 
iL [Male(s)awaqafaensasa cafe | 
wag Way Tay A VAaatantuny Ara | 
aminuts aafila aaesta(a) | 
32, Re uTATHaet Wet stfaelerled daq cox 
slwaeuls] * + Maqeed pts 


* Read oulSato. 
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The Site of Karna Suvarna.— By H, Baverrper, B. C. S, (Retire). 


Hiuen Tsiang, the Buddhist pilgrim, visited a town in Bengal 
which is spelt in Chinese, Kie-la-na-su-fa-la-na. M. Stanislaus Julien 
transliterates* this into the Sanscrit words Karna Suvarna, which may 
mean Karna the Golden, or Golden Ear, or simply, wearing gold 
earrings. So far as I am aware, the site has not yet been satisfactorily 
identified, although it has been conjectured, chiefly from the similarity 
of name, that it lay on the Suvarna Rekha, or Streak of Gold, a 
river which traverses Midnapur, and used to be the boundary between 
Bengal and Orissa. Some have placed it in Birbhim, and some in 
Singhbhim; and quite recently Dr. Waddell,t has suggested that 
it lay close to Burdwan and is the place now known as Kajichan- 
nagar. My chief object in this paper is to show that Karna Suvarna 
is probably identical with Rangamati, in the Murshidabad district, and 
situated on the right bank of the Bhagirathi, about six miles below 
Berhampur. But before I discuss this point, | am obliged to say a few 
words about the records of Hiuen Tsiang’s travels, 

It is well known that we have two accounts of his journeying. One 
is called the Si-yu-ki, or Descriptions of Western Countries, the other 
is his biography by Hwui-li and Yen-Tsung. The Si-yu-ki is in twelve 
books, and is regarded as the original and more authoritative account. 
It was not, however, entirely drawn up by Hiuen Tsiang. He gave the 
materials, but the composition is by one Pien-ki. M. Julien conjectures 
that Hiuen Tsiang’s absence from China for seventeen years had made it 
difficult for him to write his mother tongue with the elegance required _ 
by Chinese officialism, and so the task was assigned to another monk. 
The biography is in ten books, and is mainly the work of Hwui-li. Both 
he and his continuator were contemporaries of Hiuen Tsiang, and as M. 
Julien remarks, their work is the livelier and more interesting of the 
two. It is also, I understand, written with greater elegance. That 
it is more interesting can easily be understood, for it is a biography 
and a record of Hiuen Tsiang’s adventures; whereas the Si-yu-ki is a 
sort of gazetteer or treatise on geography. It is necessary to give 
these details because there is a remarkable discrepancy between the two 
records about the route by which Hiuen Tsiang reached Karna Suvarna, 
and it is desirable to decide which account should have the preference. 


* TIT. 84. Beal’s translation, II, 201. 
+ II. 248n. At 2501. c. the Chinese translation Kin-eul is used. 
t See note at end of this paper. 
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The following two tables of routes show where the discrepancy lies :— 





Direction and — 





Places. distance, in Remarks. 
miles. 
Route according to the Si-yu-ki. I have reckoned the li as one-fifth of a 
mile, though it is a little more. Champa is 
Champa ah nett Bhagalpur. Kajaghira, or Kajingara, has 
not been identified. Lassen points out that 
Kajaghira ov PH. 80 ... | according to the biography, (I. 237,*) it lay 


partly at least, N. of the Ganges, though 
Paundra Vardhana | EH. 120 «| according to both the routes it lay on the 
W. bank. It is perhaps the Kajurahi, or 


Kémrtp cw | Bie 180 .. | Kharjura-bhaga (Sachau I. 202), of Albi- 
rani, which he puts as 30 farsdkh east 
Samatata Pow rey, 260 Ws of Kanauj. Sir A. Cunningham suggests 
Kankjol, but the resemblance is only in 
Tamluk eral Wo SO “ position. M. Saint Martin suggests the 


Cudjiry or Kajiri in Rennel’s map (No. 15 

Karna Suvarna .. | N. W. 140 .. | of Atlas), near Farukhabad, and opposite 
Gaur. The first part of the word may be 
Orissa 3S. W. 140 = connected with khajwr, a date tree. In 
going to Paundra Vardhana, Hiuen Tsiang 

crossed the Ganges from west to east. In 

all probability Mr. Westmacott’s suggestion 

that the place is Pandua, in Maldah, is cor- 


Route according to the Biography. rect. Thereis a river in this neighbourhood, 
and also according to Rennel, a town, called 

Paundra Vardhana ist soe Pirnabhaba, which sounds like Paundra 
- Vardhana. On his way to Kamrip, Hiuen 
Karna Suvarna ...|S.H. 140... | Tsiang crossed a great river. This should 
be the Brahmaputra, but it is curious that he 
Samatata .. |S. HE. Not given does not name it. The mention of Nardyan 
as the ancestor of the royal family, seems 

Tamluk weett Wis 183... | to indicate that the place visited was Koch 
Bihar and not Assam proper. Samatata 

Origga ... | 8S. W. Not given | (level shore) is the Ganges delta. The two 


routes agree as far as Paundra Vardhana. 
The direct distance from Paundra to Ranga- 
mati is about 75 miles. The direction is 
nearly due south, but if, as seems probable, 
Hiuen Tsiang started from the monastery 
of Vachpa (? Vasibha) (I. 180 and III. 75)+ 
24 li to the west, then the direction of 
Rangaméti would be 8. 8. EH. The delta 
is EH. S. H. from Rangamati, and the direct 
distance about 180 miles) The direct 
distance from the seaface of the delta to 
Tamluk is about the same. The capital of 
Samatata is not known, but if Sas4nka was 
a descendant of Adisir, it might be Dacca 
or Sondrgéoi. Samatata extended to the 
sea shore, but as it was bounded on N. EH. 
by Sylhet (I. 182 and III. 82), it must have 
extended inland as far as Dacca. 





* Beal’s translation, p. 131. + Beal’s Si-yn-ki, IT, 195; Life, 181. 
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It will be seen that the Si-yu-ki makes Hiuen Tsiang diverge into 
Kamrtp (Assam) and arrive at Karna Suvarna from Tamluk. But the 
biography makes no mention here of the Assam visit, and brings Hiuen 
Tsiang direct from Paundra Vardhana, or from V4chpa (? Vasibha) 
to Karna Suvarna. M. Vivien de Saint Martin has pointed out the 
discrepancy in the note appended to M. Julien’s third volume (p, 389). 
His idea is that the Si-yu-ki version should be unhesitatingly preferred 
because it is the primary account, and because it is more complete and 
consistent than that of Hwui-li.* But, as we have seen, neither account 
is exactly primary, and perhaps too M. Saint Martin has overlooked the 
difference in the character of the two works. The Si-yu-ki is a geogra- 
phical treatise, and so all the information about each country is put in 
one place, whether the traveller visited it once or twice. For a similar 
reason, the order of visiting was, perhaps, not always exactly observed, 
though I have not found another instance of this. The biography on 
the other hand, joins the various journeys as they occurred. Jor in- 
stance, it describes Hiuen Tsiang as twice visiting Magadha or South 
Bihar ; once on his way to Bengal and again on his return from Southern 
India, and after he had visited Gujrat, Sindh, and Mathura. But the 
Si-yu-ki says nothing about the second visit. It also contains accounts 
of twenty-eight countries+ which Hiuen Tsiane did not visit. It is 
therefore much less of a personal narrative than the biography is. The 
latter contains (Book V.) a detailed account of the Assam visit and of 
what had led to it. But it represents it as occurring after the second 
visit to Magadha, and it seems likely that Hiuen Tsiang went direct 
from Magadha to Assam, both because it was the shortest route, and 
because it was when he was at Nalanda that the Ambassadors from 
Kamritp came to him. It was there, too, that Silabhadra urged his com- 
pliance with the invitation. Dr. Fergusson (J. R. A. S. VI. 252,) has 
also noticed the discrepancy between the two accounts. He believes 
that Hwui-li is more correct about the date and manner of the visit to 
Assam, but still he holds that he is wrong about the journey to Karna 
Suvarna! 

There can be no question that the route through Bengal given in 
the biography is the more natural one of the two. It brings the travel- 
ler down to the delta along the course of the Ganges (in those days 
the Bhagirathi was probably the main stream), and then takes him 
west and south via Tamluk and Orissa. The Si-yu-ki on the other hand, 


* At p. 365, l.c. M. Saint Martin in noticing another discrepancy between {ithe 
two accounts gives the preference to the itinerary in the biography. 
+ The Si-yu-ki describes 138 countries, but Hiuen Tsiang only visited 110. 


Saint Martin, I. App. 
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makes Hiuen Tsiang diverge to the north-east,* or Paundra Vardhana, 
and also causes him to describe two sides of a nearly equilateral triangle, 
between Tamluk and Orissa. This may be seen from M. Saint Martin’s 
map where, however, the route is made still more awkward by his sup- 
position that Paundra Vardhana is Burdwan. ‘This it cannot be, for the 
itinerary places it on the east of the Ganges.f It is rightly placed there 
in the Chino-Japanese map of 1710, of which M. Julien has given a re- 
duction. It seems very unlikely, too, that Hiuen Tsiang would turn 
inland and to the N. W. after arriving at Tamluk. Presumably he went 
there in order to embark for Ceylon, as his predecessor Fa-Hian had done. 
The biography, at all events, tells ust that he designed when at Tam- 
luk, to sail to Ceylon and that he was dissuaded from doing so by a monk 
from southern India. This man advised him not to attempt so long and 
dangerous a navigation, but to sail from the S. W. point of India, whence 
he could make the journey in three days. This would give him an 
opportunity, the monk added, of visiting the sacred places of Orissa 
and other kingdoms, Hiuen Tsiang took this advice and started for the 
S. W. and arrived at Orissa. This is all straightforward; whereas the 
going to Karna Suvarna from Tamluk involved a déiour of at least 140 
miles. 

For these reasons I am disposed to prefer the route given in the 
biography. Jam not sure, however, if this is to the advantage of my 
contention that Karna Suvarna is Rangamati. Neither route is dis- 
cordant with the identification, but the Si-yu-ki one is more detailed. 
Rangamati§ is nearly due north of Tamluk and 120 or 130 miles off, 
and the borders of Orissa are about an equal distance to the 8S. W. of 
Rangamati. We must not press Hinen Tsiang’s measurements closely, 
for we do not know the exact length of the i, nor do we always know to 
what points he refers. He generally speaks only of countries, not of 
towns, and it may be that the distances are those to and from the con- 


fines of kingdoms. 


* It describes the direction as easterly, but Koch Bihar and Kamrap lie N. 
BE. from Pandua. 

+ It seems a happy suggestion of Mr. Westmacott’s that the name Paundra 
is preserved in Abd@’l Fazl’s “Sarkar of Panjra.” The chief objection to the identi- 
fication of Panduad with Paundra Vardhana seems to be that the central or home- 
farm pargana of Sarkar Panjra, viz., Haveli Panjra, lies N. H. of Dinajpur and far 
from Pandu4 which apparently is in Shashhazdri. [Ain, III, XV; Vol. II, p. 136 
of Col. Jarrett’s translation where it is called Sarkar Pinjarah. Ed. ] 

Davies: 

§ There are several Rangamatis, and the best known, perhaps, is that in Lower 
Assam. But the one we have to do with is in Central Bengal and on the Bhagirathi. 
Sir H. Yule suggested that it might be the Kartasina of Ptolemy. 
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I now come to the principal object of my paper. 

Hiuen Tsiang’s accounts of Karna Suvarna are to be found at I. 
181 and III. 84-88, of M. Julien’s work.* He describes the kingdom 
as having a circumference of about 900 miles, and the capital as being 
about four miles round. The country was fertile and populous, and 
produced all kinds of fruit and flowers. The inhabitants were well 
off and had literary tastes, but they were a mixture of true believers 
(Buddhists), and heretics. There were thirteen monasteries, including 
those which followed the ritual of Devadatta, and there were fifty 
Hindi temples. Then comes the description which I rely upon: “ By 
the side of the capital there rises the monastery called Lo-to-wei-chi- 
seng-kia-lan. Its halls are spacious and well-lighted, and its towers 
and pavilions are lofty. All the men of this kingdom who are distin- 
guished for their talents, their learning and their intelligence, assemble 
in this monastery.” 

Lo-to-wei-chi-seng-kia-lan is, according to M. Julien, the phonetic 
rendering of the Sanskrit words Raktaviti Sarghdrama, tv. e., the monas- 
tery of Redlands, and the word Raktaviti is, I submit, merely a synonym 
for Rangamati. Sangharama is the Buddhist word for a monastery, 
its original meaning being the grove, or enclosed garden of the con- 
gregation. Wei-chi is phonetic for viti, and Lo-to for rakta (blood,) and 
M. Julien and Mr. Beal agree in translating Lo-to-wei-chi as meaning 
red earth, one saying “limon rouge,” and the other, “red mud.” In 
his Index, III. 468, M. Julien uses a still more appropriate word for he 
renders wei-chi by ‘“argile” or clay. Every one who has seen Ranga- 
mati knows that its remarkable feature is the cliffs or bluffs of red clay. 
These extend for miles, are from 30 to 40 ft. high, and formed the 
bank of the river in the days when the Bhagirathi was the main stream 
of the Ganges. I must acknowledge that I have not been able to find in 
the Sanscrit dictionary the word V7ti, though it is clear from the Chinese 
translation that it means earth. Raktaviti would, of course, mean red, 
but I suppose that the Sanskrit equivalent of Rangaméti would be 
Ragamrittika or Raktamrittika. Possibly mritttka or mritte was what 
Hiuen Tsiang wrote, for in the biographyt the word is given as Ki-to- 
mo-chi for which M. Julien substitutes, in accordance with the Si-yu-ki, 
Lo-to-wei-chi. But mo-chi may be right and may be phonetic for 
mritti. However this may be, I submit that the facts of the monastery 
being known by the name of Redlands and of Karnasuvarnagarha, 17. e., 
the golden fortress of Karna, being the traditional name of Ratgamati, 
are almost conclusive of the latter’s being the place visited by Hiuen 
Tsiang. 


* Beal, Life, 131, Si-yu-ki, II, 201. + I. 181; Beal’s translation, 132. 
J. 1, 4l | 
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{t is unnecessary for me to dwell on the evidence of Rangamati’s 
having once been a great city. This may be found in the paper of Col. 
Wilford in the 9th volume of the Asiatic Researches, p. 39, and in the 
descriptions by Capt. Layard, and Mr. Long. Capt. Layard’s paper is 
in the 22nd volume of our Society’s Journal, p. 281. He gives the 
name as Kansonapuri or Kurn-sona-ka-ghur, but Lassen * says the 
proper spelling is Karna suvarna gada. As noticed by Capt. Layard 
there is a mound at Rangamati, known as the Demon’s Mount. 
This is probably a Buddhist stupa and should be excavated. There is 
also a story of a large signet-ring having been picked up on or near the 
mount, and having been taken to England. The local legend about 
the prosperity of the place, and the origin of the title Suvarna is 
that Vibhishana, the brother of Ravana, visited the place on the occasion 
of the king’s son’s first meal of rice, and caused a shower of gold 
to fall on the land. It will be shown hereafter that there are other 
legends connecting the place with Ceylon, The Si-yu-ki goes on to 
tell how Buddhism was introduced into. Karna Suvarna. It says that 
at a time when the people did not yet know the religion of Buddha, 
a heretical teacher came from the South of India and “beat the drum 
of discussion.” His belly was covered with plates of copper, and he 
carried a torch on his head.+ When asked why he was so attired, 


* Til. 766 n. : 

+ Reinaud in his “ Wemoir on India before the 11th Century,” Paris 1849, p. 293, 
quotes an account from an Arabic work, the Kitébw’l-fihrist, of an Indian sect who 
took their name from the practice of girding their bodies with iron hoops. Every 
one who wished to enter this seet had to make a vow of sincerity and humility. 
He was obliged to have attained a certain degree of perfection before he could don 
the iron girdle. ‘This girdle, according to the members of the sect, prevented the 
body from bursting with excess of knowledge, and power of contemplation. 

The Kitdébw’l-fihrist was written in 377 A. H , or 987 A. D., but it refers to an 
account of the Indian religions, which had been given by aman who had been sent in 
the last half of the eighth century by Yahya, the son of Khalad the Barmecide, to 
explore India. This account had been copied out by the famous Al-Kindi in 863 A.D. 
[Mr. C. J. Lyall, the President of the Society, has been kind enough to contribute 
the following note on this point :— 

The passage in the Fihrist, to which M. Reinaud refers, is at p. 348, Vol. I, of 
Fliigel’s edition, (M. Reinaud wrote long before the publication of the text, and 
relied only on one faulty MS.). It runs thus— ’ 


shh Ka all es ih dyoxl BN. W¥ 0 ree os Jad wy g (gs e519) &S analy 
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he said that he had studied much, and had great wisdom, and so was 
afraid that he would burst; and that he carried a torch because he was 
moved with pity for the blindness of men. Ten days passed without 
any one being able to cope with him in argument. The king was in des- 
pair and said, ‘‘ In the whole of my states are there no enlightened men ? 
“Tf no one can answer the difficult questions of this stranger, it will be 
‘a great disgrace for my kingdom. We must search again, and in the 
*“most obscure places.” Then some one said, that there was an extra- 
ordinary Sramana who lived ina forest. The king went in person to 
bring him. The sramana said that he, too, came from Southern India ; 
and that his learning was but small. However, he would endeavour to 
satisfy the king on condition that, if he was not worsted, the king would 
build a monastery, and send for monks to promulgate the law of 
Buddha. The king assented, and the sramana came to the hall of dis- 
cussion. The heretical doctor produced a writing containing 30,000 
words, but, in spite of his profundity and science, he was vanquished 
by the sramana after a hundred words, and had to retire in disgrace. 
Thereon the king fulfilled his promise of building a monastery, and has 
since that time, says the biography, zealously propagated the teachings 
of the law. In the preface of the Si-yu-ki* there is an allusion to the 
copper-sheathed belly which seems to imply that Hiuen Tsiang was the 
victorious sramana, but as M. Julien remarks, this does not agree with 
the account in the body of the work. 

Probably the king who built the monastery was Sildditya (the 
Sun of Righteousness ), the Buddhist ruler of Kanauj.t The expression 


; SBN Ble y plali BS Gye Nya} 

In English :— 

“Among them is a sect called the Bakrantinis (sic : conjectured to be Bakra- 
bantiya, = Vajrabandhiya), that is to say, those who chain themselves with iron chains 
Their custom is to shave their heads and faces and to go naked, except as to their 
private parts. It is their rule not to instruct anyone, or to speak with him, until he 
spontaneously becomes a member of their sect. And they enjoin upon those accept- 
ing their religion to do alms in order that their pride may be humbled. One who 
joins their body does not put on the iron chains until he reaches the degree which 
entitles him to do so. They wear the chains from their waists to their breasts, as 
a protection against the bursting of their bellies—so they say—from excess of know- 
ledge and stress of thought.” 

The conjecture Vajrabandhiya is Haarbriicker’s (see Fihrist, Vol. II, p. 183). 
The passage appears to recur in Shahristant’s Kitdbu-n-Nihal wal-Milal, p. 449.—Kd.} 

* JI. XXXVII; Beal’s translation, 1, 4. 

+ Possibly however it was Pirnavarman of Magadha and who according to Hiuen 
Tsiang was the last descendant of Asoka. 
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‘in my states” seems to imply that he ruled over more than one 
kingdom. It is not likely that Sasanka, the Hindi king of Karna 
Suvarna, would allow the introduction of Buddhism into his capital. I 
presume then that Hiuen Tsiang’s visit was made after Sasanka had 
been overcome by Siladitya. 

There are seven other references * to Karna Suvarna or to one of its 
kings. From them we learn that this king was called Sasanka, 7. e., 
the moon, and that he was jealous of the power of Rajavardhana, the 
king of Kanauj, and the elder brother and predecessor of Siladitya. 
He therefore lured him to a meeting and treacherously murdered 
him. We also learn that he was a great enemy of the Buddhists and 
cut down their sacred treet (Bodhidruma). He must have possessed 
considerable power, for, after destroying the law of Buddha, he went to 
Patna and tried to deface a stone there which had been set up by 
Asoka, and bore the marks of Sakyamuni’s feet. Lassen considers that 
the assassination of Rajavardhanat took place in 614, the year of Sila- 
dityw’s accession, He also holds § that Sasanka must have retained 
his independence during Siladitya’s reign, or otherwise he never would 
have ventured to cut down the sacred tree. But it seems clear that 
Sasanka had done this long before and in the time of Siladitya’s pre- 
decessor. The words ‘dans ces derniers temps”? do not mean re- 
cently, and we are expressly told in the 6th book of the Si-yu-ln (11. 
349’; Beal, II, 42), that the destruction of the law and the dispersion of 
the monks by S‘asanka occurred a great many years ago. We also find 
the Bodhisattva, when exhorting Siladitya to accept the crown, referring 
to Sasanka’s previous acts in destroying the law. And at p. 251 Lec. 
(Beal, I, 213) we are told that Siladitya became master of the five Indies 
in his sixth year. According to Mr. Fleet, Harshavardhana, 7.e., Siladitya 
began to reign in 606 or 607. So we may presume that Sasanka died 
not later than 613. The Si-yu-ki (p. 469; Beal, II, 122) describes the 
manner of his death and says it occurred a long timeago. Sasanka must 
then, have been dead twenty or thirty years before Hiuen Tsiang went 
to Karna Suvarna. We know that there had been time to introduce 
Buddhism and to build a large monastery before he visited the place. 


* JT. 112, 235, II. 248, 349, 422, 463, 468-9; Beal, Life, 83; Si-yu-ki, I, 210-2138, 
II, 42, 91, 118, 121-2 

+ Parnavarman irrigated it with milk, and it shot up in a night to the height 
of ten feet. At the time of composing the Si-yu-ki it was 44 feet high. If this 
account be taken as correct, a botanist might calculate the date of Sasanka’s 
violence. 

{ He calls him Harshavardhana. Mr. Fleet holds that the accession was in 
606 or 607. 

§ III. 686. 
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The name Sasanka,* does not occur in Abt’l-fazl,+ or Tieffenthaler,t 
but the first has a Shashatdhar, and the second a Scheschdar. These are 
_ elearly corruptions of Sasadhara, (the moon,) and it is quite possible 
that this is another form of the name Sas4nka. Both words mean hare- 
marked or hare-bearing, 7. e., the moon, and apparently the pilgrim trans- 
lates Sasanka simply by the Chinese word for moon. If this is so, the 
fact is very important, for Sasadhara belonged to the line of Adistra, 
and was the eighth in succession from him. He is said to have reigned 
58 years, but the reigns of all the princes of this line seem unreasonably 
long. However if Sasanka and Sasadhara be identical, Adisira can 
hardly have been later than the first half of the 6th century. There 
seems nothing incredible in this for Lassen§ says that he is wrongly 
referred to the 9th or 10th century, and that he must have lived in the 
beginning of the 7th century. But if he was not later than 600, he 
must, I think, be put back still further, for it was Adistira who brought 
Brahmans from Kanauj to Bengal. He could not have done this during 
the Aditya dynasty for they were Buddhists. Their dynasty began ac- 
cording to Lassen in 580, and so Adistra must have reigned before 
that date, and perhaps was contemporary with one of the early 
Guptas.|| M. Saint Martin suggests that Hiuen Tsiang went out of 
his road to visit Karna Suvarna, on account of the connection of 
the neighbourhood with Vijaya and the conversion of Ceylon. This is 
not very likely, since Hiuen Tsiang says nothing about it, and he was not 
deeply interested in Ceylon, forhe never went there. The fable, how- 
ever, about Vijaya is interesting as showing an early connection between 
Bengal and Ceylon. Vijaya probably came from Singbhim.§ His story 


* Mr. Fleet’s work, Corpus Inscriptionwm Indicarwm, III, for a reference to 
which I am indebted to Dr. Waddell’s paper, shows (p. 283), that there is an inscrip- 
tion of Sasanka at Rohtads. With reference to this identification, however, and also 
to General Cunningham’s remark that there is a tank in Bogra named after S’asénka, 
it may be well to bear in mind that according to the Buchanan MS., Vol. Bhégalpur 
I. 183, there was a S’aS4nka, a Kshetauri Raja of Kharakpur, who was put to death 
in 1502 (910 Fasli.) [Apud Moutgomery Martin, II, 57. Ed.] 

+ Nin I. 413. 

{ Tieffenthaler, I. 472. 

§ III. 718. 

|| III. 393. 

“{ His mother was the daughter of the King of Banga by a Kalinga Princess, a 
circumstance which points to an early connection between Bengal and the Madras 
coast. She was brought up in her father’s city of Banga which presumably lay in 
South-east Bengal or somewhere about Samatata. There can be no doubt that the 
forest of Lala where the caravan in its way to Magadha (S. Bihar) was dispersed, 
and she fell into the power of a lion, is the Rarh country west of the Bhagirathi, 
See Upham, Sacred books of Ceylon, I. 69 and II, 164, 
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is told in Chapter VI of the Mahavansa, and in the 11th book of the 
Si-yu-ki. A more historical event is referred to by Wilford and 
Layard when they mention the local tradition that Ratgamati was 
destroyed by an expedition from Ceylon. This must have occurred after 
Hiuen Tsiang’s visit to Karna Suvarna, and in my opinion, it belongs 
to the 12th century. I think that there is no reason to doubt the legend, 
for people are not in the habit of inventing disasters. But if true, it 
can only, I think, have occurred in the time of Parakrama Bahu, the 
Great. His reign is described by Turnour as having been the most 
martial, enterprising, and glorious in Singhalese history. He, too, seems 
to have been the only prince of Ceylon who carried his arms across 
the Bay of Bengal, or who possessed a fleet. There is an account of 
the expedition in the 76th Chapter of the Mahavansa.* It was 
directed against the king of Ara4mma, or Ramamma, which accord- 
ing to Mr. Wijesinha lay between Arracan and Siam. Five ships 
came to the port Kfstimi, in the country of Ramamma and the troops 
“like furious elephants destroyed a great number of cocoa-nut and 
‘other trees, and the places round about them, and burnt many 
“villages with fire and destroyed half of the kingdom.” A 
Tamil general named Adhikari, who had volunteered for this ser- 
vice, cast anchor in the port of Papphala (Pippli?). One of the ships 
attacked the island of Kakadvipat (?) or Crow Island, and brought away 
many of the inhabitants as prisoners to Ceylon. Arimaddana, the king 
of Ram4mma was killed by the invaders. Perhaps his name was Ari- 
Mardana, 7.e., the trampler of foes, or it may have been Hari-Madana. 
(It seems worth while to note here that there was a king of Orissa who 
was called Madana Mahadeva, and who had a short reign of four years 
from 1171-75.) 

Kistmi as the name of the port, reminds us of Wilford’s statement 
that Rangamati used to be called Kusumapuri. The name, however, 
is @ common one, and was applied to Patna and other towns. The 
statement that Ramamma is the country between Siam and Arracan 
is, perhaps, only a conjecture of Mr. Knighton, though I find that Sir 
Arthur Phayre mentions Ram-ma-we-li as a town and country near 
Sandoway (J. A. S. B. XIII. 27). On the other hand, we have Ramana 
marked in Gastaldi’s old map,{ asa place east of Orissa and near Hijli. 


* Wijesinha’s translation. Colombo, 1889. See also Lassen IV. 328. 

+ Probably this is Cocanada in the Madras Presidency. According to the 
Imperial Gazetteer of India the proper spelling is Kaka-nada and the meaning is 
Crow-country. If the Coromandel coast was the point of attack one can see why the 
services of a Madras officer were valuable. 

{ Cluverius mentions Ramama as the capital of Orissa and as a mart famous 
for ivory and precious stones. He also says that the country was rich in salt. See 
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It may also be worth while mentioning that Sudhardm is a native name 
for the district of Noakhali. I do not know its age or origin, but it may 
mean Suddha-arama, the place of delightful rest, and if so the last 
half of the name approaches the Aramma of Turnour, One reason given 
for the expedition was that “the king of Ramamma had obstructed per- 
‘sons who were bringing presents from a king of India to Ceylon.” On 
one occasion whena certain chief of India, Kassapa by name, sent 
presents unto him (Paradkrama) of great value, with a letter written on 
a leaf of gold, he hindered the men who bore them from landing and 
then caused the presents to be taken from them with the letter and 
sent into the city with great dishonour.* This looks like the action of 
a king of Orissa or Bengal, who would have control of the ports, such 
as Tamralipti, &c. It appears, too, that the expedition ravaged the coast 
of Coromandel, and so may easily have also attacked Bengal and Orissa. 
However this may be, and allowing that the expedition was directed 
against Siam or Cambodia, it must have been easy for the armament, 
on its way to or from the seat of war, to sail or march up to Ranhgamati 
and destroy it. Itis not likely that the ships would steer right across 
the Bay, or sail direct from Ceylon to Siam. It is to be hoped that 
some day Kakadvipa, Papphala, &c., will be satisfactorily identified. 

As for the date of the expedition it was certainly not earlier than 
the 16th year of Parakrama Bahu’s reign. According to Turnour his 
accession took place in 1153, so that the 16th year would be 1169. Ac- 
cording to the Wijesinha, Parakrama’s reign began in 1164, which would 
give 1180 as the 16th year. Lassen adopts Turnour’s date of accession, 
but places the expedition in the year 1172. Weare told that five months 
were employed in making preparations, and that provisions for twelve 
months were collected. It Mr. Wijesinha’s date of accession then be cor- 
rect, the expedition may have been as late as 1182 or ’83. Under any 
circumstances it would be some years before the Muhammadan invasion 
of Bengal. 

According to the tradition collected by Capt. Layard there was a 
king of Ratgamati called Karna Sena. If this was so, he cannot have 
been the Karna who gave his name to the city. The latter was, perhaps, 
the Karna of the Mahabharata, who was sometimes called Karna Datta, 
and was half brother of the Pandavas. He was king of Anga, and had 
seats at Bhigalpur and Monghyr. No such name as Karna occurs in the 
lists of the Vaidya kings of Gaur. 


Brum’s ed., Amsterdam, p. 332. Philip Cluvier or Cluverius was one of the most 
celebrated of our early geographers. He was born at Dantzic in 1580, and died at 
Leyden in 1623. 

* Wijesinha’s Mahavansa, p. 228, 
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NOTE ON DR. WADDELL’S PAPER.* 


I did not know of or see Dr. Waddell’s paper until I had nearly finish- 
ed my own. He proposes to identify Karna Suvarna with Kafichannagar, 
near Burdwan. He has taken pains with the subject and his article 
contains some valuable information, but I think that his identification is 
quite untenable. Itseemsto me unfortunate that when Dr. Fergusson + 
and he had the clue in their hands they should have let it slip. . Both of 
them refer to Rahgamiati, in Murshidabad ; but both of them put it aside. 
Fergusson thought that the capital might afterwards have been trans- 
ferred to Rangamati, and that in this way it got the name of Karna 
Suvarna, but he would not accept it as the place visited by Hiuen 
Tsiang, because he thought Hwui-li’s account of the route to it incorrect. 
Apparently, too, he failed to notice that Rangamati was equivalent to the 
name of the monastery mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. He choose Nagar in 
Birbhiim, a place which I have seen and which I think, has no claim to be 
Karna Suvarna. But a writer who refused to believe that the Tamra- 
lipti of Hiuen Tsiang was Tamluk cannot be regarded as a safe guide. 

Dr. Waddell has rejected Ratgamati partly, as I conceive, because he 
has never seen it, and so does not know the evidence of ancient great- 
ness which it exhibits. His words are as follows:—‘“‘ The proposed 
identification with the fort of Kuru, near the village of Rahgamati, in 
Murshidabad district, about 130 miles to the north-east of Tamluk, is | 
quite untenable, as it is so out of keeping with the pilgrim’s text, and 
possesses nothing suggestive of the site, except the local name of Ranga- 
mati, and having proceeded so far northwards, the subsequent journey of 
700 li to the south-west could not carry the pilgrim to the frontier. 
much less to the capital of Orissa, his next stage. 

I do not know what is meant by the phrase “ proposed identifica- 
tion” in this extract. So far as I know, Ranhgamati has never been 
proposed before. Perhaps Colonel Yule made such a proposal, but if 
so, the reference given by him, J. R. A. S. XVIII. 395, is wrong. The 
only reference given by Dr. Waddell is to Captain Layard’s paper, but 
certainly that says nothing about Hinen Tsiang. It was hardly possible, 
if not quite impossible, that it should, for Layard’s paper was published 
in our Society’s Journal in 1853, and M. Julien’s translation of the bio- 
graphy only appeared in that year, and this translation of the Si-yu-ki 
not till 1858. Nor dol know what is meant by the “fort of Kuru.” 
Nobody has ever used that name or spoken about the Kurus in connec- 


* Published by the Government of Bengal last year, as an Appendix to a paper 
on Pataliputra. 
+-J.R. A. S., VI. 248. 
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tion with Rangamati. As to the distance-difficulty, I quite admit that 
so far Burdwan may agree as well with Hiuen Tssiang’s statement as 
Rangamati. I do not think, however, that it has any superiority in this 
respect. Ido not know why it should be assumed that JAjpur was the 
capital of Orissa in Hiuen 'l'siang’s time, or that his distances are for 
capitals and not for the confines of kingdoms. The direction of Burdwan 
from Tamluk is a little more westerly than that of Rangaméati, but still 
itis mainly north. Besides Dr. Waddell takes no notice of the route 
given in the biography, wiz., that from Pandua, or from the monastery 
five miles to the west of it. That route certainly agrees better with 
Rangamati than with Burdwan. However, I lay little stress on direc- 
tions and still less on distances. ‘'he two strong points in favour of 
Rangamati are—first, it used to be called the Fort of Karna Suvarna, and 
secondly, that Rangamati is an equivalent for Rakta-Viti and Lo-to- 
wei-chi, or Lo-to-mo-chi. Rahgamati is not the only place in the 
neighbourhood which is associated with Karna. The village and thand 
of Go-Karna, 7. ¢., the cowshed of Karna, is close by. 

On the other hand, Kafchannagar seems to be an obscure place, a 
sort of suburb of Burdwan. No evidence is adduced of its having been 
“the traditional capital of the country.” Ido not know who Beldsur 
- was, but I see that Captain Layard says there was a tank at Rangamati 
called the Bel Talao. Probably the name is connected in both instances 
with the Bael tree, which is sacred to Siva. There is also at Rangamati 
the almost obliterated site of an ancient tank called the Jamund Tank 
and in which a curious image figured by Captain Layard was found. 

Kafichannagar is a common name in Bengal, and has its own dis- 
tinct meaning, vz., the city of gold. I do not see how it can be twisted 
into meaning the city of Karna Suvarna. 


P, S.—I have lately come upon an interesting piece of evidence 
about the antiquity of the name of Karna Suvarna. In the genealogy of 
Raja Radha Kanta Deva, prefixed to the 8th volume of the Sabdakal- 
padruma, and also in the sketch of his life by the editors of the second 
edition, it is stated that his earliest known ancestor, Sri Hari Deva, was 
a resident of Karna Suvarna, near Murshidabad. Raja Radha Kanta 
was the twenty-fifth in descent from Sri Hari, and was himself born in 
1783, so that Sri Hari probably lived in the 12th century. Raja Radha 
K&nta lived to at least the age of 76, and if we allow 26 years for each 
generation of his ancestors, Sri Hari may have lived at Karna Suvarna 
before its destruction by the troops of Parakrama Bahu. 

For convenience of reference I subjoin Wilford’s notes of Ranga- 
mati in the 9th volume of the Researches: “ Tradition says that the 

J. 1. 42 
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“king of Lanka, which implies either the country of the Maharajah of 
‘“‘Lapagi or Ceylon, but more probably the first, invaded the country of 
‘‘ Bengal with a powerful fleet and sailed up the Ganges as far as Ranga- 
“mati, then called Kusumapuri, and a considerable place where the King 
“or Maharaja often resided. The invaders plundered the country and 
‘“ destroyed the city. This happened long before the invasion of Bengal 
“by the Musalmans, and seems to coincide with the time of the invasion 
‘“‘of the peninsula by the Maharaja of Lapagi. This informatiom was 
“procured at my request by the late Lieutenant Hoare, who was remark- 
“ably fond of inquiries of this sort, and to whom I am indebted for 
“ several historical inquiries and other particulars relating to the geo- 
‘““oraphy of the Gangetic provinces.” 

Apparently Lieutenant Hoare is the officer referred to as Captain 
Hoare in the 7th vol. of the Researches, p. 175, as having taken part in 
procuring copies of the inscriptions on the Dihli pillar. Wilford 
thought that Lanka might mean Lapagi, z.e¢., Java, because two Arabian 
travellers of the 9th century mentioned by Ronondot had referred to the 
king of Lapagi’s having devastated the coast of India. But there seems 
no reason for supposing that Lanka ever meant any other place than 
Ceylon. Layard, writing in 1853, says, he too was told of the Lanka 
expedition, but with a different version. Unfortunately he does not give 
the version, but, perhaps, it was only that the place was Ceylon and not 
Java, Layard objects to Lieutenant Hoare’s account that Rangamati 
was formerly called Kusumapura, but it is just possible that it was both 
called Kusumapura and Karna Suvarna, Or the Ceylonese may have 
been mistaken, like Lieutenant Hoare, and written Kusumi instead of 
Karna Suvarna. 
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Axé BakR Sippig, the first Caliph, 
148. 

Ash Bakr, 
country, 298. 

‘Appu’L-QADIR JILANi, Musalman Saint, 
153. 

‘Appu’s-SALAM, Attacked by Bali Nara- 
yana, 299. 

Abhaya- paddhati, Comm. on the Buddha- 
kapdla, MS. of, 252. 

ABHAYAKARA, Author of Buddhakapdla- 
tikd, 252. 

Ast SayyaD, Musalman Saint, 153. 

‘Apa, son of Sher Shah, 147. 

Apistra, cannot have been later than 6th 
Century, 3238. 

Apitya NARAYANA, of Darrang, 308. 

Agastya, when this star rises, Autumn 
begins, 201. 

Auman SuHAu of Gujarat, coin of, 245. 

Ajmere, East India Co’s. coinage in, 75. 

‘ Akar Nagari’ = Devanagari, 46. 

AxBAR, coin of Jahangir, with his name, 
244, 
AxBaR, Unites with ‘Nara Narayana 
against the Pasha of Gaur, 291, 297. 
‘ALAMGIR, Official date of accession of, 
256, 265. 

‘Nlameirpur, mint town of Mughal 
Emperors, 263. 

Alasadda= Alasanna = Alexandria = Ala- 
sanda dipa, q. v. 

Alasanda-dipa, site of, 86. 

‘AnAv’pD-pDiN 188 and ff. 

‘Alexandria = Alasanda, 86. 

AtHADAD, Musalman Saint, 152, 153. 

‘Auf, fourth Caliph, 143, 144. 

Allahabad, Hast India Co’s. coinage in, 
64, 65. 

Alphabetum Brammhanicum, 48. 

Amarakosha, Old MS. of, 250. 

Amethi, R4ja of, a patron of Malik Mu- 
hammad, 129. 

ANANTA, son of Visva Simha, 286. 

ANGIRASA, Eulogy of, in Weber MSS., 
24, 


SAYYAD, invades Ahom 


ANIRUDDHA, carries off Usha from S’oni- 
tapura in Assam, 273. 

Anka, system of dating by, in Orissa, 89. 

Antarodha, a Bist in Orissa, 92. 

ANTONIO, a Missionary who translated 
Gospels and Acts into dialect of Bha- 
eulpur, 41. 

Artmat, King of Assam (1238 A.D.), 275. 

ArYA KsHEMfsvARA, author of Chhando- 
kausika, 250. 

Asap Bra, AeuA, in charge of Benares 
Mint, (1752-54) 55. 

Asdémburanjis of BisveSvar, and Rai 
Gunabhiram Barua, 268, note.* 

ASHRAF JAHANGIR, Muhammadan Saint, 
150, 153. 

Asokdvaddénamdld, 246. 

Assam, Great roads in, 283, 286, 279, 287. 

Assam, Musalman invasions of, 279, 280. 

Astrological omens, 183. 

Auchitydlankdéra of Kshemendra, quotes 
from Kumaradasa, 214. 

AURANGZiB, official date of accession of, 
256, 265. 


Bissxar, name of ABA Bakr in A’hom 
Buranji, 298. 

Bactria never included the Indus, 86. 

BADAL, Padmavyati’s nephew, 194, 200 
and ft. 

Bape, SHAIKH, a friend of Malik Mu- 
hammad, 155. 

Bodhichdryavatara, New Comm. on, 246. 

Bagh’sar, Battle of, in which Sher Shah 
defeated Humaytn, 128. 

BaHApuR SHAH, official date of accession, 
261, 265. 

Bawiv’ D-DiN ZIKARIYA, Musalman Saint 
154. 

BauLou Lopi of Lahor, 240. 

BALABHADRA, a Saint at Hastikundi, 310. 

‘Balabandu’, = Marathi alphabet, 46. 

BALWANT SINGH, Raja of Benares, in 
charge of Benares Mint (1748-50), 54. 

BAt GosAIN, Musalman name of Nara 
Narayana, 295 n. 
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BALI, quoted as generous, 149. é 

Batt NArAysna, son of Raghu Rai, 
invokes aid of Ahoms against the 
Musalmans, 293. 

ae , takes name of Dharma 
Narayana, 294. 

—————., date of, 305. 

, his war with the Mu- 
salmans, 299 and ff. 

BatLALa Sena, 251. 

BANA, King of Sonitapura in Assam, 278. 

Bafichas, a Bisi in Orissa, 92. 

BArpt Deva WSAstrRi, article by, on 
Bhaskara, 223 and 66. 

Baranasi= Katak (Cuttack), 101. 

Barah Masa, 181. 

Baraili, East India Company’s coinage 
in, 64, 65, 66. 

Barman, a Kshattriya title in Assam, 
274. 

Baro Bhuiyas, Assam traditions regard- 


ers 
ing, 282. 














—_ , account of, 281. 

Bayer, Theophilus Siegfried. 
pondence with La Croze, 44. 

Bayne, Mr., discoveries in connection 
with old Fort William, 105, 

Benares, Hast Indian Company’s coin- 
age in, 54, 63, 65, 67,70, 71, 72, 78, 
75, 79. 


Corres- 








, Mint established at, 1734, 54. 

Bengal, Hast India Company’s coinage 
in, 58, 60, 61, 62 73, 80, 83. 

Bengali language described in Sprach- 
meister, 48. 

BrvERIDGH, H., identifies Karna Suvarna 
with Rangamati, 315 and ff. 

BHAGADATTA, son of Naraka. 
Pragjyotisha, 271. 

BHASKARA, was he acquainted with the 
Differential Caiculus, 226. 

, discoveries made by, 226 & 


King of 


—_——_——- 


66. 








—, date and place of his birth, 
220. 

BHASKARA VARMAN, king of Kamaripa 
in Hiuen Tsiang’s time, 273. 

BuavA CHANDRA, Rangpur King of the 
Pala dynasty, 278. 

Buima RAJA of Koch Bihar, 806. 

Buima, name of a king killed by 
Vigraha Pala, 276. 

BuisHMakKA, father of Rukmini, an 
Assamese (not a Vidarbha) Prince, in 
Assam history, 272. 

Bhotiya characters, 5. 

Buti PAtas of Assam, 275. 

- Binding, Method of, in Central Asian 
MSS., 2. 

Bible, translations of, into Indian Ver- 
naculars, 41. 
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Bijapur inscription, described by Prof. 
Kielhorn, 309 and ff. 

Bijni family of Koch Hajo, 307. 

Birdanasi, a quarter of Katak (Cuttack), 
101. 

Birds, list of, identified, 210. 

Bisu anpd SiSv progenitors of Koch 
Kings of Kamaripa, 285, 294. 

Bisv, founder of Koch Kings of Kama- 
rapa, takes name of Visva Simha, 285. 

BiSvesvaR, author of Asamburaiji, 268 
note.t 

Black Hole of Calcutta, site of, 124. 

Blood of Brahman, white, 286 n. 

Bombay, East India Company’s coinage 
in, 638, 72, 75, 76, 78. 

Brahman, blood of, white, 286 m. 

Brahmaputra, straightened by Nara Na- 
rayana, 290. 

Buddhakapdla-ttha, MS. of, 252. 

Buddhist inscription deciphered by 
Bayer, 1728, 45. 

BuruAn, Shaikh, Musalman Saint, 128, 
152).158: . 

Bu-ston Chos byui, 6. 

Buxar, see Bagh’sar. 


Cachar or Hidamba conquered by Sila- 
rai, 289 

Calcutta, coinage in, 53, 74, 78, 79, 81. 

—, mint established at (1753), 53. 

Central Asian MSS., how shaped, and 
how bound, 2. 

Ceylon, attacks on Bengal, 324 and ff. 

-, study of Sanskrit in, 211. 

Cuait SINGH, in charge of Benares mint 
(1776), 56. 

CHAKRAVARTI, Mon Mohan, article on 
Uriya Inscriptions of 15th and 16th 
centuries, 88. 

CHAKRADHVAJA, of Khyen dynasty in ~ 
Assam, 279. 

CHAKRA PAta of Assam, 275. 

CHAMBERLAYNE’S correspondence with La 
Croze, 43. > 

CHAMBERLAYNE’S Orationum dominica- 
rum sylloge, 43 note’, 43. 

CHAMPAVATI, Queen of Gandharva Sena 
163. 

CHAND Bar’DAf, 127. 

Chandakausika, drama, MS. of, 250. 

CHANDANA AND MapANA, ruled at Mara- 
lavasa in Assam (1511), 288n, 294. 

CHANDE‘VARA, wrote works on Smriti, 

* 251, 252. 

CHANDivaRA, the most famous of the 
Baro Bhuiyas, 283. 

CHANDRA NArAyana of Darrang, 307. 

CHANDRA PAua of Assam, 275, and 276n. 
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Chandra-vydkarana complete MS. fo, 
249. 

Charm given by Buddha to Manibhadra 
in Weber MSS., 26, 32. 

Chauradé Goharshdhé, a kind of rupee, 57. 

Chedi, Kalachuri Kings of, 239, and ff. 
coins of, ib. 

——, two contemporary kingdoms, 242. 

China warriors from Assam, 272. 

Chitaur, fortress of, 164 and ff. 

CHITRA SENA, king of Chitaur, 164. 

Choice of heir, legendary folktale of 
Visva Simha, 286. 

CuorA Dnva, StryavarhSa, (1022-1063), 
251. 

Coins, new or rare Muhammadan or 
Hindt, 230 and ff. 

COLEBROOKE’s opinion of Hindustdnt, 50. 

‘ Comotay ’’= Kamathapura, 278. 

Cuttack, Hast India Co.’s coinage in, 65. 

, see Bardnasi. 


D "ALWIS, restored Janaki-harana, 217. 

Dacca, Hast Indian Co.’s coinage in, 59, 
60, 62. 

Dakshinadiga dandapdta, 92. 

Daksuya PAta of Assam, 275. 

DAnryAt, Musalman Saint, 152, 158. 

DANYAL, son of Husain Shah, 280. 

Daphne papyracea, used for paper-making, 
3 


DAtp SuAu of Gaur subjugated by Akbar 
with help of Nara Narayana 291, 297. 

Delhi, coins of Sultans of, 243. 

Delhi, East India Co’s. coinage in, 74, 78, 
79. 

DEVA PALA, 227, n. 

Drya PAta, Raja of Kambhal’ner, 197, 
204. 

Deva-vip Simua teaches Tibetans the 
Alphabet, 6. 

DevesvaRA, a King of Kamaripa 273. 

DerviprasAD, Munshi, supplies materials 
for Bijapur inscriptions, 309. 

Dh in Central Asian Nagari, 4. 

DHAMBA PAA (of Assam?) 276, n. 

DuarmMa NArAyana, see Bali Narayana, 
294. 








a Gaudesvara, war 
with Durlabha, n. 282, 

DuHaArRMA PAta 277 n. 

, founded a dynasty in 

Rangpur, 278. 


, grants landin Kamaripa, 





276. 
DuarRMARAMA, Bhikshnu, 
Janaki Harana, 216. 
DHARANIVARAHA, mentioned in Bijapur 

inscription, 





has restored 
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DHAVALA, King of Hastikundi (997 A. D.), 
310. 

Dhivriddhida, 
Lalla, 224. 

Dictionary in Weber MSS., 30. 

Dimuria, Raja of, submits to Nara Nara- 
yana, 290. 

, Raja of, does not eat Ari fish, 

being descendant of Arimat, 275, n. 

Dipa Sima, son of Visva Simha, 286. 

DoNnvVILLE, a Jesuit Missionary in Nepal, 
41, note 3. 

DurtaBHA NARAYANA of Kamathapura, 
attacks Dharma Narayana, 282. 

DuRLABHA RAJA, mentioned in Bijapur 
inscription, 311. 

Dvipas, the seven, 133, note 5. 


astronomical work by 


1) in Central Asian Nagari, 4. 

Edgeworthia Gardneri used for paper 
making, 3. 

Hlephants, common in Assam, 274. 

EUKRATIDES, coin of, mentions Karisi- 
nagara, 86, 


FarrususryAr, official date of accession 
of, 262. 

Farrukhabad, Hast Indian Co’s coinage 
in, 64, 66, 69, 73, 74, 75. 

Flowers, list of, identified, 207. 

Fort William, site of, 104, & ff. 

—-—-, site of South Curtain 

Wall, 117. 





, site of West Curtain, 120. 
—— -——_-——, site of Writers’ Buildings, 
120. 








~_—, site of Hast Gate, 12). 
—— —— -—., site of Black-Hole, 124. 
, site of Governor’s House, 





115. 
Fritz, Johann Friedrich, compiler of 
Sprachmeister, 47. — 


Garr, H. A. Article on the Koch Kings 
of Kamardpa, 268 and. 

GaJsANG, King in Assam, 275. 

GanpHA PAna of Assam, 276, & n. 

Gandharian (Kharoshtri) character, 
gurvived in Gandhara to 38rd cent. 
Ne Leos 

GANDHARVA SENA King of Simhala, 160 
& ff. 

GANDHARV RAJ, a friend of Malik Mu- 
hammad, 155. 

GANGEYADEVA, Kalachuri king of Chedi, 
242, 

Ganitédhydya, by Bhaskara, 224 and ff. 

Ganakas, or astrologers, influence of 


297 n. 
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Gauhati, seat of Muhammadan power in 
Assam, 301. 
GAYAKARNADEVA, 
Chedi, 242. 

‘Gentoo’ or ‘ Moors’ = Urda, 47. 

GuaATAKA Krrdta, king of Kamartpa, 
270. 

GuiyAsv’p-DIN BAHADUR SHAH, invades 
Assam, (1220 A. D.), 280. 

Ghoraghata, road to, from Kamathapura 
made by Nilambara, 279. 

GuutAm ‘Ati ‘IsHRAtT, author, 128. 

Ghurshahee = Goharshdht, q. v. 

‘Girandam’ = Kirendum, q. v., 44, note.? 

Goharshdht, a kind-of rupee, 57. 

Golddhydya, by Bhaskara, 224 and ff. 

GONDOPHARES, era of, 85. 

Go Paral, 277 n. 

Go PAua II, 277 n. 

Gopapura, a village in Orissa, 92. 

Gorakhpur, Hast India Co.’s coinage in, 
64, 

GorA, Padmavati’s uncle, 194, 200 and ff. 

GosA1N KAMALA, son of Visva Simha, 286. 

—————-, a great road-maker in 
Assam, 286. 

—_——_ —--—, builds 
Ali 287. 

Gosaii Kamala Ali, N. of road, in Assam, 
288. 

Gotras of Nakshatras in Weber MSS., 
14, 16. 

GovINDAPALA, (1161), 250. 

GOVINDAPALA, (1198), 258. 

Grammar, Chandra Vydkdérana, complete 
MS. of, 249. 

Gramtsodee character, 5. 

Grantham, in Sanskrit, called Kiren- 
dum, 44. 

GRIERSON, G. A., Article on early Study 
of Indian Vernaculars in Hurope, 41 
and ff. 

Grierson, G.. A., A specimen of the 
Padamavati, 127 and ff. 

GRUBER, a Jesuit Missionary in Nepal, 
41, note.® 

Gujarati language described by Bayer, 
A. D. 1729, 47. 

Gupta character, North Western Variety, 
in Weber MSS., 17, 21 n. 

GUSHAN, see Kushan. 


Kalachuri king of 





Gosain Kamala 


Hacxem Bre, see Hakim Beg. 

Haptey’s (1772) Hindistani grammar, 
49. 

HasarA, descendant of Naraka, king of 
Assam, 272. 


HAso, according to Buchanan Hamilton 


founded Koch Dynasty, 295. 
HAso Kocn, father of Hira and Jira, 294, 
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Haina PAs, of Assam, 276 n. 

HAsi SuaikuH, Musalman Saint, 151, 158. 

HAxkim Bec, Munshi at Murshidabad 
Court, 538, 107. 

HAxim, Sayyad, invades Ahom country, 
298. 

Hammira of Ran’thambhaur, 190. 

Hanscrit, 7 e., Sanskrit, 43. 

Hara Prasdp SAstri, Article by, on a 
new find of old Nepalese MSS., 245. 

HarewA, a noted robber chief, 192. 

Harid Manpat, ancestor of Koch Kings 
of Kamartpa, 284. — 

Hari Monan VipyAsutsnan, Article on 
the Study of Sanskrit in Ceylon, 211. 

Hari Pata of Assam, 276 n. 

HaRIVARMAN, King ‘e Hastikundi, of 
Rashtrakita family, 311. 

Hashtnagar inscription, date of, 85. 

Hastikundi, inscription of, described by 
Prof. Kielhorn, 309 & ff. 

Hastikundi or Hastikundika, 
Hatondi in Marwar, 310. 

HArim TAr quoted as generous, 149. 

Hatondi, the ancient Hastikundi, 310. 

Hayagriva, temple of, inscription of 
Raghurai, 296. 

Heir, method of choosing in Assam, by 
choice of bundles, 286. 

HEMADHARA, son of Visva Simha, 286. 

HeMANTA SENA, great grand-father of 
Ballala §8., fought with the Karna- 
tas, 251. 

Hidamba or Cachar conquered by Sila- 
rai, 289. 

Hipri, ancestor of the Koch Kings of 
Kamaripa, 284. 

Hindustani grammars, old, (1745) 47, 
(1772) 49, (1778) 49. 

Hird, Ash a of Koch Kings of 
Kamardpa, 284, 

~, daughter of Hajo Koch, 294. 

HirAmant, name of parrot, 163 and ff. 

Hiven TSIANG, describes Assam, 273. 

———— his itinerary from 

Sea to Orissa, 316. 

———., His Journey in Bengal 
a Assam, 315 and ff, 
—-——, His Travels, and his Life, 
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Horrnte, Dr. A. F. Rupotr, Article on 
new or rare Muhammadan or Hindi 
coins, 230 and ff. 

HoerRNte, Dr. A. F. Rupoxr, Article 
on Weber MSS. 1 and ff. 

HoERNLE, Dr. A. F. Ruponr, Article on 
official dates of accession of Mughal 
Emperors, 265. 

Hucxam Bue, see Hakim Beg. 


Human Sacrifices in Assam, by Nara 
Narayana, 291, 
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Husain GHAZNAWi author of Qissae Pad- 
mawat, 128. 

Husain Shah of Ganda, besieges _Kama- 
thapur, and takes Nilambara Sol Ea hat 
1498 A. D., 279. 

Hupian = Opidn Go 

Hwvtl-u1, author of oo of Hiuen 
Tsiang, 315. 


i pe Lodi of Delhi, 243. 

IKHTIYARU’D-DIN YuzBAK TucHRIL KuAn, 
invades Assam, (1256 A. D.), 280. 

Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Peters- 
burg, fouuded in 1726, 45. 

InpRA PAua of Assam, 276. 

Inpra NArAyawa of Darrang, 308. 

Indus, not included in Bactria, 86. 

Invine, W., article on the Official Rec- 
koning of the reigns of the later 
Mughal Emperors, 256. 

IsmA’in GuAzi, invades Assam, (1460 A. 
D.), 281. 


J agannatha, temple of, at Puri, inscrip- 
tion at, 88. 

JAGAT DEVA Maharaja, ally of Sher 
Shah, 128. 

JaGar CHANDRA, son of ViSva Simha, 286. 

JAHANDAR Suiu, official date of acces- 
sion, 262. 

JAHANGIR, coins of, 244. 

_> , coin of, with Akbar’s name, 
244, 

Jaintia, conquered by Silarai, 289. 

JAJALLA Deva JI., Kalachuri King of 
Chedi, 240. 

JAsALLA Deva II., 
Chedi, 240. 

JAJALLA Deva, Kalachuri King of Chedi, 
coin of, 241 & ff 

JALALU’D-DIN FATH SHAH, coins of, 237. 

JALALU’D-pDin MUHAMMAD SHAH, coins of, 
230. 

JALALU’pD-pDiIN of Bukhara, 
Saint, 153. 

JALAL Lopi of Jaunpur, 243. 

JALAL SHAH, coin of, 243, 245. 

JALASARA SENa, mentioned in Madala 
Panaji, 93. 

JALHANA, author of Sukti muktdévali, 
mentions Kumaradasa, 215. 

JALPESvARA, a king of Assam, 274. 

Jénakt-harana, poem by Kumaradasa, 
account of, 212 & ff. 

Jénakt- harana, quotations from, in San- 
skrit works, 214, 

Janchu BArAuu King of Assam, 275. 

JAPANDU PALA (P) in Assam, 276 n. 

Java supplied with coins from Bengal, 71. 





Kalachuri King of 


Musalman 
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J ap horps e ancient town in Magadha, 

JAYANTA PAtA, of Assam, 275. 

Java PAua, 277 n. 

en: home of Malik Muhammad, 127, 

Jayavijaya, doorway of Jagannatha 
temple, at Puri, 88. 

Jesuit Missionaries in Nepal, 41, note 3, 

Jharddr, a kind of rupee, 57. 

JixA, ancestress of Koch Kings of Kama- 
rapa, 285. 

, daughter of Hajo Koch, 294, 

Ai rrARI, deserts Gauhati, 274. 

JONES, Captain, on defences of Calcutta, 
108 ‘and ff. 

JONEs’s plan of old Fort William, 106. 

‘Juaeut Sine,’ 53. 





Kasta, influence of, on Malik Muham- 
mad, 127 

Kaithi alphabet, described, (1771), 49. 

Kajighira. question as to its identifi- 
cation, 316. 

Kaka-dvipa (?Coconada), 
Ceylonese, 324. 

Kakkhordda in Weber and Bower MSS., 
25, note 17. 
Kalabaraga, name of a place in Orissa 
91, 92, 96, 97, 98, 100, 101, 102, 103. 
Kalachuri kings of Chedi, coins of, 239 
and ff. 

KAtA PauAr, attacks Nara Nardyana, 
(1553), 296. 

Kalasi, birth-place of Milinda, identified, 
85. 

Katip4sa, visited Ceylon and died there, 
(6th century), 212 and ff. 

Kalpi, residence of Shaikh Burhan, 128. 

Kamakhya, re-discovery of, by Visva 
Simha, 287. 

, temple re-built, 
Narayana, 291. 

—————.,, temple of, 
Silarai in, 295. 

KamAt SHEKH, Musalman Saint, 151, 153. 

Kamala PAuta, name of a Jaina copiest, 
253. 

Kamalpur, a village in Oriss4, 92. 

Kamaripa, original extent of, 269. 

—— origin of name, 269. 

— a famous place for pilgrim- 

ages, 273. 


ravaged by 








by Nara 


inscription of 








, early kings of, 270. 
, the Koch Kings of, 268 and ff. 
Kamathapura, founded by Niladhvaja, 
in Koch Bihar, 278. 
7 ruins pt, described, 279. 
KAMATHESVARA, title of Niladhvaja, 278. 
KaNISHKA, character of coins of, 85, 
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Kafichannagar, identified with Karna 
Suvarna by Dr. Waddell, 315. 

Kansonapnuri, old name of Rangamati, 
320. 

KAPILESVARA DEVA, mentioned in inscrip- 
tion at Puri, 88. 

Karana, by Bhaskara, 229. 

Karisinagara, birth-place of Milinda, 85. 

KaARNA quoted as generous, 149. 

Karna Suvarna site of, paper on, by H. 
Beveridge, B.C. 8., 315 & ff. 

, located in, Birbhtim, in 
Singhbhim, in Burdwan, and at Ranga- 
mati, 315. 

Karnata, ruled over by Uriya kings, 91, 
92, 96, 97, 98, 100, 101, 102, 103. 

Karnataka dynasty of Nepal, 251. 

Karnatas, enemies of Mahipala and of 
Hemanta Sena, 251. 

KArtrKa, anobleman at Mahipala’s court. 
251. 

Kashgar MS., published by Oldenberg, 
read by Dr. Hoernle, 39. 

Kashmir, original home of Wartu charac- 
ter, 6. 

KASf VipyADHARA, mentioned in Madala 
Panji, 93. 

Katak = Cuttack, see Baranasi. 

KAatjori river, near Cuttack, 101. 

Kha-che Tibetan for Kashmir, 6 and f&. 

Khacheehee character, 5. 

Khairam, raja of, submits to 
Narayana, 289. 

Khandas, the nine, 145. 

Kharoshtri, see Gandharian. 

Khat ritu, 181. 

KuertattyA Devi, Rani, founded Vihara 
in Jayanagara, 253. 

KuwAJA KHIZR, Musalman Saint, 152,153 

Khyen dynasty of Assam, 278. 

Kie-la-na-su-fa-la-na= Karna 
315. 

KIELHORN, Prof. F., C. I. H., describes 
Bijapur inscription, 309 and ff. 

Kirata warriors from Assam, 272. 

*‘ Kirendum’=Grantham, south Indian 
name of Sanskrit, 44, 

Kitabw’l-fihrist, quoted, 321. 

Koch Bihar and Koch Hajo, 295 n. 

family, history of, 306. 

, invaded by Mir Jamla, 306. 

dynasty, said to be founded by 

Hjo, 295. 





Nara 


Suvaraa, 














—_—— , said to be founded by 
Bisu or ViSva Simha, 285. 

Koch Hajo and Koch Bihar, 295 n. 

Kings of Kamartpa, 268 and ff. 

——, dates of, 305. 

KoxKALtLa, Kalachuri king of Chedi, 240. 

Kosha in Weber MSS., 30. 

Kritibas, site of camp in Orissa, 103, 104. 




















Index. 


oe invades Pragjyotishapura, 271, 

272. 

KrisHna PAta of Assam, 276, 

Krittika series of Nakshatras, 15. 

KSHEMENDRA, author of Auchityalan- 
kara quotes Kumaradasa, 214, 15. 

Kugiar, place where Weber MSS. found,2. . 

Kukuta-kata, legend of, 271. 

Kukhanda, the southern hemisphere, 134 
note 2, 

KumArapAsa, Sanskrit author in Ceylon, 
and king, (6th century) 212, and ff. 

KumAra PAA, in Assam, inscription of, 
276. 

Kumodin{f, name of a bawd, 197. 

Kundajori, zamindarg of, in Oriss&, re- 
pelled, 96. 

Kundilya, the country round Sadiyaé in, 
Assam, 272, 

‘ Kurn-sona-ka-ghur’ = Rangamatt, 320. 

KusHAN or GUSHAN, author of Panjtar, 
inscription, 85. 

Kusumapuri, old name of ian paa, 
324. 


Ta Crozes, 42 and ff, 50. 

LakuiA PAta of Assam, 276 n. 

Lakshmandvati=Jayanagara, 258. 

LAKsHMi NARAYANA, son of Nara Nara- 
yana, 292. 

Laxsumi NArAyana, ruler of Koch Bees 
295 n. 


ee eee ee 





, dates of, 305. 
and ParfksHit, war 





between, 290. 


—— 














» pays respects to 

Emperor at Guzrat, 298. 

, later history of his 
descendants, 306. 

Laxsumft NARAYANA KUAR, possessor of 
Vamsdvali, 268. 

LAKsuHMi PALA of Assam, 276. 

LALLA, superseded by Bhaskara, 224. 

Language, unintelligible, in Weber MSS., 
7, 35 and ff. 

Lantsha alphabet, deciphered by Bayer, 
17, 29, 46. 

linet character, introduced to ese 
through Nepal, 6. 

Lenka, an official in Orissa, 101. 

Lexicon Linguxe Indostanice, (1704), 49.. 

Liyul or Khoten included under Kha- i 
6. 

Lokas, the fourteen, 133, note 6. 








—. 





Lo-to-wei-chi = Raktaviti, 319. 


M. in Central Asian Nagarf, 4. 
MSS. from Central Asia, how bound; 
shape of, 2. 


Index. 


Machhliddr pice, 66. 
Mactya PAra of Assam, 276 n. 
Madala Pafji, a chronicle of the temple 
of Jagannatha, 89 note.* 
MApuava PAua of Assam, 276 and n. 
Madhotila, name of village in Orissa, 92. 
.Mapuvu NArAyana of Darrang, 308. 
Mapuu PAta of Assam, 276. 
Madras, Hast India Co.’s, coinage in, 68, 
69, 70, 72, 83. 
Mahanagas, enumerated in Weber MS., 
26, 32. 
Mahatirtha= Matara in Ceylon, 214. 
ManAvaksHA MANIBHADRA, in Weber MS., 
26, 32. 
Manpi ‘Ati KuAn, introduced copper 
coins in Baraili, 66. 
MAHENDRA NArAyawna, of Darrang, suc- 
ceeds Bali Narayana, 307. 
MAHENDRA (?) mentioned in Bijapur 
inscription, 311, 
Maungvara, father of Bhaskara, 224. 
Maui PAta, (1015-1040), 251, 277 n. 
Maninpra (?) mentioned in Bijapur in- 
scription, 211. 
MauirAvana, 183. 
Mauiranea DAnava, earliest recorded 
king of Kamartpa, 270. 
MAIDAN, son of Visva Simha, 286. 
Maithili, translations of the Bible into, 
41, 
Maji, original site of inscriptions in 
Lahore Museum, 85. 
Matik MuuAmmMapD, author of Paduma- 
wati, 27. 
MatzA Deva, aliis Nara Narayana, son 
.of ViSva Simha, 286. 
Mallika, a country conquered by Kapiles- 
vara Deva of Orissa, 99. 
Mamata, king of Hastikundiof Rashtra- 
kata family, date of (937 V.S.), 311. 
MAwna Simua, son of Visva Simha, 286. 
MANAGOVINDA GovINDA Deva, men- 
tioned in inscription at Puri, 88. 
MANIBHADRA, in Weber MSS., 26, 32. 
Manipura submits to Nara Narayana, 289. 
Manztr KuAn, defeats Strya Narayana 
of Darrang, (1682), 308. 
‘Maura’ language described by Bayer, 
(1729), 47. 
Manrri PAua of Assam, 276 n. 
Marathi language, described by Bayer, 
(1729), 47. 
Masas, description of the twelve, 181. 
Matara in Ceylon, town of Kalidasa’s 
death, 214. 
Mauritius, applies to Bengal for coins, 
73, 76. 
MecuA, son of Vigva Sirnha, 286. 
Mraua NArAyana, son of Visva Simha, 
286. 
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MENANDER, see Milinda. 

Meru,the Northern hemisphere, 134 
note 2. 

MESSERSCHMID, deputed by Peter the 
Great to explore Siberia, 45. 

MiuinpDA, birth-place of, identified, 85. 

Mimane, king in Assam, 275. 

Mint established at Calcutta, 
53. 


(1753), 


Benares, (1734), 54. 

Mint towns of Mughal Emperors, 263 
and ff. 

Mir Jumua, war of, with Koch Bihar, 
306. 

Moga, era of, 85. 

Mohars, (gold) 59, 62. 

Mongolian alphabet, described by Bayer, 
(1729), 46. 

Months, description of the twelve, 181. 

Moors or Gentoo=Urdi, 47. 

Morr, author of a collection of transla- 
tions of the Lord’s Prayer, 42 note 2. 

Mricane, king in Assam, 275. 

Mu‘azgamabad, mint town of Mughal 
Emperors, 264. 

Mup4rak SHAug, coin of, 243. 

MusBARraAk, Sueku, Musalman Saint, 151, 
153. 

Mughal Emperors of Delhi, coing of, 
244, 

Mughal Emperors, official reckoning of 
the reigns of, 256. 

Munammap, Saiyad, a Musalman Saint, 
152, 153. 

Mu#AMMAD SHAH, Official date of acces- 
sion, 2638, 











soe , coin of, 243, 

MvuyAmMAD SnAu IV BIN Farip of Delhi, 
243. 

MuHAMMAD SHAu, son of Tnghluq Shah, 
invades Assam, (1387), 281. 

MuUHIv’D-Din, Preceptor of Malik Mu- 
hammad, 128, 152, 158. 

Muhurtas, number of nakshatras, in 
Weber MSS., 17. 


MuKARRAM KuAn, defeats Parikshit, 
293. 
MtrarAsa (Chaulukya), mentioned ag 


Bijapur inscription, 311. 

MunNsaraJA mentioned in Bijapur in- 
‘scription, 311. 

Munro, MR., discoveries in connexion 
with Old Fort William, 105. 

Murshidabad, Hast Indian Co.’s coinage 
in, 54, 59, 60, 62. 

Murvu, an Asura, killed by Krishna, 
271. 

Musgalmans, invasions of in Assam, 279, 
280. 

Musalmans attack Parikshit and Bali 
Narayana, 293, 
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Musalmans, attacks of upon Koch Kings, 
296 and ff. 


N AGAMATI, Queen of Ratna Sena, 165 
and ff. 

Nagari character (Central Asian), 4 & ff, 
24, 26, 31, 32, 35. | 

NAcaSaANKARA or NAGAKHYA, an Assam 
King, 278. 

Nakh’ sikh, a, 166, 189. 

Nakshatras in Weber MSS., 13 & ff. 

-- kalpa, 16. 

NAnyaDEvA, founder of Karnataka 
dynasty of Nepal, defeated by Vijaya 
Sena, 251. 

Naraka, founded dynasty in Kamaripa, 
279. 

Nara NARAYANA, Son of Viva Simha, 286. 

——— conquers Nara Simha 
and succeed Visva Simha, 287. 
conquers the Ahom King 

of Assam, 288. 














makes Manipura tribu- 
tary to him, 289. 

— makes Raja of Khairam 
tributary, 289. 

— straightens the course 
of the Brahmaputra, 290. 

unites with Akbar against 
Gaur, 291, 297. 

rebuilds the Kamakhya 





























temple, 291. 
——— called by Musalmans, 
Bal Gosaifi, 295 n. 
submits to Emperor of 
Delhi, (1578), 297. 

—_——_—,, dates of, 301 and ff. 
Nara Sima, son of Visva Simha, 286. 





























comes ruler of Bhotan, 287. 

NArAyana PAta of Assam, 276 and 7., 
277 n. 

Nasratébad, mint town of Mughal Em- 
perors, 264. 

NAsrrvu’p-pin Maumtp SHAu, coins of, 
231 and ff. 

NavusHerway, 147. 

Ndyikd bheda, 189. 

Naya PAA, 277 n, 

NeEkusivAr, official date of accession, 268. 

Nepal, Karnataka, dynasty of, 251. 

Nepalese paper, 3. 

Nepali, Christian works in that language, 
41. 

NfLADHVAJA, deposes last Pala of Assam, 
and ascends throne, 278. 

NftAmBara, last Khyen King of Assam, 
His life, 279. 

Nbr Qurs ‘Alam, Musalman Saint, 154. 

NizAmvu’p-pin AULIYA, 128, 152, 153. 
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OO; mani padme, hum, deciphered by 
Bayer, (1728), 45. 

Orationum dominicarum Sylloge, by 
Chamberlayne, 42 note 2, 43. 

Orientalisch-und-occidentalischer Spraeh- 
meister, by Fritz, (1748), 47. 

Opian, site of Alasanda, 86. 

Omens, 168, 183. 

Ornaments, list of, presented to Jagan- 
natha, 95. 


Ta ada-chandrikd,a comm. on Amarakosha 
215. 

PapMAvatt, Princess of Simnhala, 163 and 
ff 


Padmédvatt, see Paduwdméatt. 
Padumdwéti, specimen of, 127. 
Paxsuya PALA of Assam, 275, 276 n. 
PAA, a king in Rangpur, 278. 

PAua, Diva, Raja of Kambhal’ner, 197, 
204. 

Pala dynasty, account of, 276 n. 

Pala, a tribal name in Assam, 278. 

PAA, kings in Assam, list of, 275. 

Pandunatha, near Gauhati, founded by 
Parikshit, 293. 

Pandunatha, near Gauhati, 290. 

Panjtar inscription, date of, 85. 

Paper, Nepalese, 3. 

Papphala (? Pippli), ravaged by Ceylo- 
nese, 324: 

PardxraMa BAuvu of Ceylon, probably 
destroyed Rangamati, 324. 

PARAN SubBuHA defeats Parikshit, 293. 

PArvati, stotra, in honour of, in Weber. 
MSS., 20. 

Parixsuir, son of Raghu Rai, succeeds 
him, and founds capital at Pandtnatha, 
293. 

, defeated by Paran Subha and 

Mukarram Khan, 293. 

, ruler of Koch Hajo, 295 n. 

, war with the Musalmans, as 
described by the latter, 298. 

, dates of, 305. 

Pathan Sultans of Delhi, coins of, 248. 

Patna, East India Co., coinage in, 54, 59, 
60, 62. 

Paundra Vardhana, question as to its 
identification, 316. 

, Suggested identifi- 
cation of, with Sarkar of Panjra, 
318 n. 

Peterson, Prof, on date of Kuméradasa, 
214, 15. 

Pueneva, Raja, king in Assam, 275. 

Pice, coinage of, 58, 62. 

Pinna, Father, wrote a catechism in 
Urdu, in 1740, 41 note 3, 42, 
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PuAtstED’s plan of Old Fort William, 
106. 








, in charge of construction of 
Fort William, 108, 110. 

Pookangkee character, 5. 

Portuguese Hindistani grammar, 49 

Pragjyotishapura (Gauhati), founded by 
Naraka, 270. 

invaded by Krishna, 271. 

PragNAKARA, author of Comm. on Bodhi- 
charydvatara, 246, 

Prajndpdramitd, MS. of, 252. 

PRALAMBHA, descendant of Naraka, king 
of Assam, 272. 

Prana NArAyana, ?= Bhima Narayana of 
Koch Bihar, 307 

PrRASIDDHA NARAYANA KvaR, Raja, owner 
of a Koch VamSavali, 268 note 1. 

PRATAPARUDRA Deva, mentioned in in- 
scription at Puri, 88. 

Prema PAta of Assam, 275. 

Prithirdj Réy’sd, genuineness of, 127. 

Pritnvineva, Kalachuri King of Chedi, 
coin of, 241i and ff, 

Priruvipeva I, Kalachuri King of Chedi, 
240. 

PRITHVIDEVA 
Chedi, 240. 

PRITHV{DEVA 
Chedf, 240. 

Puri, inscription at, 88. 

Purushandma, a MS. account of the Koch 
Kings of Assam, 268. 

PurusHottamMa Deva, mentioned in in- 
scription at Puri, 88. 

PUSHKARASARIN. information in Weber 
MSS. derived from, a contemporary of 
Buddha, 16. 


II, Kalachuri King of 


III, Kalachuri King of 


OL Padmdwat, name of Persian poem, 
128. 


Raoud KAnta Deva, Raja, family come 
from Karna Suvarna, 327. 

RaFi‘v’D-DAULAH, official date of acces- 
sion, 262. 

RaFI‘v’D-DARAJAT, official date of accesion 
of, 262. 

RAguava Cuaitanys. 188 & ff. 

Raeuu RAtr, son of Sila Rai, rules country 
East of Sankosh, 292. 

, his death, 293 n. ; 

, inscription of, in Hayagriva 
temple, 296. 

RAr Gosinp, Munsnf, author of Tukfatu’l 
qulub, 128. 

RAt GuyAsnrrdm Barva, 
Asamburanji, 268 note 1. 

RAsaSEKHARA, quoted by Jalhana, 215. 

Rdjavaméis are Koches who adopted 
Hinduism, 285. 





autbor of 
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RAsi HAmip Sudn, Musalman Saint, 
152, 158. 

RAsG QatrAn, Musalman Saint, 153 

RAsya PAna, 277 n. 

Raktaviti, the monastery of Redlands, = 
Rangamati, 319. 

RAma NArAyana son of Vigva Sithha, 286. 

Ramamma of Ceylon Historians, = 
Orissa, 324. 

RAma PAta, 276. : 

RAmacuanpna, son of Viva Sirnha, 286. 

Rangamati described by Wilford, 328 ~ 

, once called Kusumapnri, 324. 

, destroyed by an expedition 
from Ceylon, 324. 

Rashtrakiita family, 311. 

Ratanpur, ancient capital 
dynasty, 242. 

RatNnaRAsA I, Kalachuri King of Chedi, 
240. 

Ratan Chand, Diwan of Farrukhsiyar, 
first adopted system of farming mints 
5d. 

Ratnapeva, Kalachuri King of Chedi, 
coin of, 241 & ff. 

RatnaDeEvA IJ, Kalachui King of Chedi, 
240. 

Rarnapeva ITI, Kalachurf King of Chedi, 
240, 

Ratna Sena, King of Chitaur, 164 & ff. 

RAya-Muxvta, author of Pada-chandrikd, 
quotes Janaki narana, 215. 

RICANETE, a Capuchin Missionary in 
Nepal, 41 note 3. 

Rikdb¢, a kind of rupee, 58. 

RisHaBHA NAruaA, Jama Tirthamkara, 
image of, consecrated at Hastikundi, 
(A D. 997), 310. 

Ritus, description of the six, 181. 

Riwa, rupees of, 65, 67. 

Roads in Assam, 279, 283, 286, 287. 

Rohtas, coin of Jahangir, struck at, 244. 

Rouxmini, carried off by Krishna from 
Assam, 272. 

Ruxnv’D-pin Asvt’L-FatH Ma‘Asir, ‘Mu- 
salman Saint, 150. 

Rupee coinage under East India Co., 80. 
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of Chedi 


Sacrifices, human by Nara Narayana of 
Assam, 291. 

Saprvu’p-DIN ‘Arif’? Musalman Saint, 154. 

Sagar, Hast India Co.’s coinage in, 75, 
76, 79. 

SanArR KHAprm, 
Muhammad, 158. 

SaLone SineH, a friend of Malik Mu- 
hammad, 129, 155. 

Samatata=the Ganges delta, 316. 

SAMBHoTA elaborates U-chan character, 6. 

Samputodbhava, MS. of, 252. 

SamMuDRA Gupra, letter m’ on coins of, 4. 


a friend of Malik 
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Samupra NArArawa, Koch Raja, 268. 

Samudras, the seven, 104 note, 168. 

Sangtta-ratnakara, MS. of, 252. 

GANTIBHADRA or SAntryAcHARYA, a 
Jaina Saint, consecrated an image at 
Hastikundi, 310. 

Sarvatobhadrayantra, by Bhaskara, 229. 

SaSAnKA, ? belonged tolineofAdisara,323. 

suggested reference to him 
by Abt’]-fazl, 328. 

ScuuutTz, contributes to the Sprach- 
~meister, 47. 

on Indian alphabets, 46. 

writes a Hiudistani Grammar, 











47. 

Scorr’s plan of old Fort William, 106. 

Seasons, description of the six, 181. - 

Seendochee character, 5. 

Suna dynasty, conquest of Kamarapa 
by, 277. 

SHAHABU’D-DiN, Musalman Saint, 154. 

Shahabad Kanauj Mint town of Mughal 
Emperors, 264. 

SuAu JaHAN, coin of, 245. 

Shamshershdahé pice, 66. 

Suamsu’p-pin MuzaFrrar SHAH, coin of, 
238. 

Suamsv’p-pin YtsaF SuHAu, 
235 and ff. 

SHASHATDHAR of Abdt’l Faz] ? = Saganka, 
323. 

Shat ritu, 181. 

Suer SuAu, coin of, 244. 

——_——— patron of Malik Muhammad, 
128, 144. 

SuusA‘UD-DAULAH, in charge of Benares 
mint, (1754), 55. . 

Suuxi GosatN, Musalm4n name of Sukla- 
dhvaja, 295 n. 

Siberia, explored by Messerschmid, 45. 

Siddhanta S’iromani by Bhaskara, (1150). 
224 and ff. 

Sikka rupee of Lucknow, 64. 

S’finarAf see Sukladhvaja, 289. 

conquers Hidamba or Cachar, 

289. 

conquers Jaintia and Tipperah, 

289. 

conquers Sylhet, 299. 

defeated by Fasha of Gaur, 290. 

death of, 292. 

inscription of, in Kamakhya 
temple, 295. 

SimHa PAta of Assam, 276. 

Sirhhala-dvipa, 159 and ff. 

Simson, Colin, plan for Fort William, 
FLO; : 

Srmson’s plan of old Fort William, 106. 

Singapore, supplied with coins from 
Bengal, 76. 

S/1$u, takes name of Siva Simha, 282. 


cvins of, 


———= 
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Sishya-dhivriddhida Tantra, 
mical work by Lalla, 224. 
S’ivapadma-samgraha Tantra, MS. of, 253 

S’ivapanishad Tantra, MS. of, 253. 

S‘ivapadmottara Tantra, MS. of, 253. 

S‘ivapatma Tantra, MS. of, 250. 

Siva Simaa, Ahom king abdicates, 297 1. 

Siva Sima, see Sisu, 285. 

Si-yu-ki, Travels of Hieuen Tsiang, 315. 

Smits, Vincent Arthur, Article- on 
Greco Roman influence on Civilization 
of Ancient India, 84 & ff. 

S’onitapura = Tezpur in Assam, 273. 

Sorcery, in Weber MSS., 22. 

Sprachmeister, by Fritz, (1748), 47. 

Sraivasti, merchants from, visited Ceylon, 
211. 

SriBane, King in Assam, 275. 

Sri JNANA or ArfSa, introduced reformed 
Buddhism into Tibet, 246. 

Srone TsaAN GaAmpo introduces writing 
in Tibet, 6. 

Stotra in honour of Parvati in Weber 
MSS., 20. 

SupAuu, a descendant of Naraka, and 
King of Assam, 274. 

succeeded Pala 

Assam, 276. 

SupsAv Cuanp, farmer of Benares Mint 
(1757). 55. 

S'uddhiratnakara by ChandeSvara, MS. 
of, 252. 

SUKLADHVAJA, Son of Visva Simha, 286. 

——_——-—-- takes name of Silarai, 


astrono- 


dynasty in 


287. 

—- called Musalmans Shukl 
Gosaif, 295 n. 

Suktimuktdvalt by Jalhana, 215. 

Sumati, King of Assam, after Palas, 276. 

SuparvA, last King of Naraka’s line in 
Assam, 274. 

Su PAta of Assam, 276 and 2. 

SurA SimwHa, son of Visva Simha, 286. 

Sur’sA a Wrestler, 190, 193, 204. 

Strya, son of Visva Simha, 286. 

Strya Hari GANnAKA, author of the Koch 
Vamsdvali, 268. 

Strya NArAyana, of Darrang, 308. 

StryAcu4rya, composer of Bijapur in- | 
scription, 310. 

Suryasiddhdnta, errors of, corrected by 
Bhaskara, 229. 

Stryavaméa, Uriya dynasty, 88. 

Svarca NArAyana, Ahom King, assists 
Bali Narayana aginst Musalmans, 293, 

SyAma PAta of Assam, 276 and n. 

Sylhet, conquered by Silarai, 290. 








Th in Central Asian Nagari, 4, 
Tamluk = Tamralipti, 211. 


Index. 


Tamralipti, ancient port for Ceylon, 211. 

Tatkdélika motion of a planet, 276. 

Tezpur =ancient Sonitapura, 273. 

Thesaurus epistolicus Lacrozianus, 42. 

THisRoN Drv-TSAN, in reign of, Lantsha 
characters introduced to Tibet, 6. 

THON-MI, son of Anu learns, the Sabda 
Vidya, 6. 

Thumka Goharshdéht, a kind of rupee, 57 

THuRSTON, Edgar, Article on Hast India 
Company Coinage, 52. 

Tibetan alphabet, described by Bayer, 
(1729), 46. 

Tibetan inscription, deciphered by Bayer, 
(1728), 45. 

Tipperah, conquered by Silarai, 289. 

Tirsoolee = Trisiilé, q. v. 

Tripuri, ancient capital, of Chedi dynas- 
ty, 242. 

Trigilé rupee, 57. 

Tukfatwl qulib, N. of Persian romance, 
128. 

Turbuk invades Assam, (1506), 280. 

Twelve, a favourite numbers for Coun- 
cillers, &c., 282. 


itonan characters of Tibet, 6. 

Udayapura, the seat of the Palas of Rang- 
pur, 278. 

‘UmaAR, second Caliph, 143, 147. 

Umd-mahesvara-samv dda Tantra, MS. of, 
253. 

UsnA, came from Sonitapura, in Assam, 
273. 

‘UsmAn, third Caliph 143, 144. 

Uttarottara Tantra, MS. of, 253. 


Vachpa, monastery Of, 316. 
VAxeatt Muxsa, Raja of Malava, (1031- 
1050, V. §.), 311. 
Vajradak tantra, MS. of, 252 
Vajrabandhiyas, name of a sect, 320. 
VAJRADATTA, son of Naraka, 271. 
VAx PAta, 277 n. 
Vamsdévali, a MS., narrative of the 
Koch Kings of Assam, 268. 
~VanamAta, descendant of Naraka, King 
of Assam, 272. 
Varman, or Barman, a Kshattriya title 
in Assam, 274. 
Vdsandbhashya, 
Siromani, 229. 
Vasibha, ? = Vachpa, 316, 317. 


Comm. on Siddhdnta 


VASISHTHA, curses Naraka and Kama- 
khya, 271. 
VasupEvA, did not use Gandharian 


character on his coins, 85. 


Vipacpua, king of Hastikundi, of 
Rashtrakita family, (date 937 V. 
8.), 311. 


Vierana PAta, 276. 
_ Viernaua PAta I., 277 n. 
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VicRAHA Pita IT., 277 n. 

Vierana PAta III., 277 n. 

VIGRAHARAJA, a Chéhaména- -raja (Harsha 
and Bijapur inscriptions), dll. 

Vijapura, birth-place of Bhaskara, 224. 

Vijayanagara, town of Parikshit, 293. 

VisAYA SEena, defeated Nanya Deva, Kar- 
nataka, of Nepal, 251. 

, conquered Ganda, Kama: 
rapa, and Kalinga, 277. 

Visita NArAyana, succeeds Parikshit in 
Koch Hajo, 307. 

Vikramakdla 201, note 8. 

ViKRAMADITYA, quoted as generous, 149, 

ViRYAVANTA, Raja of Khairan, 289. 

Visva Sraitra succeeds Chandana, (1524), 
283 n. 

————_——__, date of, 304. 

, found Koch dynasty of 

Kdmaripa, ‘285. 

= —, see Bisu, 285. 

Vrihatkathd, MS. of new Sanskrit transla- 
tion of, described, 254. 

VRISHAKETU, son of ViSva Simha, 286. 
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VVappenn Dr., identifies Karna Suvarna, 
with Kafichannagar, 315, 326 and ff. 
‘Wartic’ = Telugu, 44. 

Wartu character of Tibet. Its resem- 
blance to Central Asian Nagari, 5, 6. 
WEBER, Rey. F., description of MSS. 

sent by him to Society, 1 and ff. 
Weber MSS., description of, 1 and 
ff. Age of, 8. 
WILFORD’s account of Rangamatt, 328. 
WELL’s plan of Fort William, 111. 
We tts, Lt., in charge of construction 
of Fort William, 106-8, 
White blood in a Brahman, 286 7». 
WILKINS, DaviD, 1714, compiles transla- 
tions of the Lord’s Prayer, 42. 
Witson, C. R., Article on the Topography 
of old Fort William, 104 and ff. 


¢ 
Maca: ’ an Indian reformer, (?) Sakya 
Muni, 43. 


Ve biannulate, form of, 8. 

Ye tridentate, form of 7,8: 

Yogint Tantra gives a history of Kama- 
rapa, 268 note. 

YtsaF MAtik, a friend of Malik Muham- 
mad, 128, 155. 


Zafarébad, mint town of Mughal Him. 
perors, 264. 

ZIEGENBALG, correspondence with Ia 
Croze, 43. 

‘Ziglesic,’ a South Indian language, 44. 

Z1vAUD-DiN ‘IBRAT, author, 128. 

Z0’L-QARNAIN, title of Alexander the 
Great, 145 note, 
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